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SYLLABI  OF  COURSES  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
OF  EDUCATION,  SUMMER  QUARTER, 
1902. 

APPLIED  PEDAGOGY. 

Flora  J.   Cooke,   Katharine    M.   Stilwell, 
Gertrude    Van  Hoesen. 

This'  course  consists  of  a  series  of  discussions  on  the  school 
as  community  life. 

Education  is  the  all-sided  growth  of  the  individual,  physical,  mental, 
and  moral.  Community  life  is  the  ideal  of  education,  because  it  is  the  only 
ideal  great  enough  to  provide  for  this  all-sided  development  of  the  individual. 

Community  life  is  that  state  of  society  in  which  every  individual  mem- 
ber orders  his  conduct  with  reference  to  the  good  of  the  whole ;  the  whole 
being  so  constituted  as  to  necessitate  the  highest  development  of  its  members. 
—  Colonel  Parker. 

I.  Organization  of  school  life  on  a  basis  of  — 

1.  Work — doing  things  for  which  the  pupils  feel  a  social  need,  as  :  (a) 
Gardening  ;  cooking  ;  working  in  wood  and  metal ;  clay-modeling  ;  sewing  ; 
weaving  ;  bookbinding  ;  printing  ;  photography.  (6)  Housekeeping,  sanita- 
tion, and  ventilation  ;  care  of  grounds  and  neighborhood  ;  decoration  of  school 
building,  (c)  Social  entertainments ;  recognition  of  child's  interests  and 
emotions ;  parties  ;  morning  exercises ;  glee  clubs  ;  plays  and  games  ;  observ- 
ance of  special  celebrations,  such  as  Christmas,  Thanksgiving,  Decoration 
Day,  Valentine's  Day,  including  the  making  of  Christmas  and  birthday 
presents. 

2.  The  study  of  human  activities  in  the  outside  world  which  help  children 
to  interpret  their  own  experiences  through  (a)  industrial  excursions ;  (d)  news- 
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papers,   books,   periodicals,  and   pictures ;  (c)  municipal  government  (in  its 
largest  sense)  ;  (d)  civic  and  social  life  of  the  city. 

3.  The  study  of  nature,  through  (a)  field  excursions,  to  give  opportunity 
for  contact  with  nature,  to  arouse  and  answer  questions  ;  (6)  care  of  animals 

II.  The  curriculum.1 

I.      GRAMMAR   GRADES. 

1.  History  and  civics,  —  Use  of  history  in  studying  the  present  social  con- 
ditions. What  history  shall  be  selected  for  study?  Industrial  history;  politi- 
cal history.  At  what  age  are  pupils  interested  in  it  ?  Its  relation  to  social 
and  industrial  life.  Civics  as  an  aid  to  self-government.  Current  events. 
Excursions,  social  and  industrial,  how  to  conduct  them.  Use  of  the  informa- 
tion gained  and  the  material  collected.  The  stereopticon.  Relation  of 
geography  to  history. 

2.  Science.  —  Different  aspects  of  this  subject.  Observation  of  nature ; 
purpose.  The  landscape.  Relation  of  reading  to  observation.  Inferences. 
Study  of  the  applications  of  science  in  the  industrial  arts  of  the  community. 
Management  of  the  class :  (a)  In  the  field :  preparation ;  number  of  pupils 
in  the  class ;  order ;  use  of  material  collected  ;  expression,  (6)  In  the 
laboratory  :  purpose  and  place  of  laboratory  work  ;  grouping  ;  directions  ; 
amount  of  noise  in  laboratory  ;  care  of  laboratory. 

3.  Geography.  —  Influence  of  topographic  environment  upon  life.  The 
evolution  of  that  environment.  Political  geography.  Commercial  geography. 
Field  work.     Use  of  pictures.     Maps.     Sand  and  chalk  modeling. 

4.  Home  economics. — The  study  of  the  house  and  its  evolution.  Care  of 
the  home :  plumbing,  heating,  ventilating,  and  lighting.  Food :  selection, 
preparation,  and  cost.     Home  relations. 

5.  Literature  and  reading.  —  What  determines  the  selection  for  study. 
Oral  reading.  Effect  of  dramatic  reading  :  (a)  upon  thinking  ;  (&)  upon  the 
emotions ;  (c)  upon  acting.  Dramatization  of  stories.  Morning  exercises. 
Special  exercises  —  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Washington's  birthday,  Deco- 
ration Day,  Commencement. 

6.  Mathematics.  —  Some  results  of  number  teaching.  Some  defects  in 
teaching.  The  application  of  number  to  history,  geography,  nature  study  ; 
teaching  correlated  number.  Geometry  in  the  industrial  arts.  Generalized 
number.  To  what  extent  can  mathematics  be  correlated  in  the  grammar 
grades  ? 

7.  Music.  —  A  means  of  self-expression.  Choice  of  songs.  Notation ; 
how  introduced  ;  with  what  motive.     Scale  relations  and  melodies. 

1  In  this  outline  the  topics  for  discussion  have  been  grouped  together  for  conven- 
ience, but  in  the  presentation  the  modes  of  study  and  expression  —  reading,  writing, 
drawing,  etc.  —  will  receive  equal  attention  throughout  the  course  with  such  subjects 
as  geography,  nature  study,  and  history. 
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8.  Physical  training,  —  Does  the  body  indicate  normal  development  for 
age?  Laws  of  growth  and  development.  Characteristics  of  adolescence. 
Physical  habits ;  standing  position ;  position  of  body  for  reading,  writing,  and 
singing.  Condition  of  sense  organs.  School  hygiene  :  seating,  lighting,  heat- 
ing, and  ventilating.     School  diseases.    Defects,  mental,  moral,  and  physical. 

9.  Expression,  —  Necessity  for  expression.  Effect  of  expression.  The 
modes  of  expression ;  painting,  drawing,  making,  modeling,  music,  oral 
reading,  speech,  writing.  Value  of  each.  Acquirement  of  skill.  Place  of 
drill.  Penmanship.  Economy  of  effort.  Preparation  and  care  of  materials 
used.     Management  of  painting  and  drawing  exercises. 

II.      PRIMARY    GRADES. 

i .  History, —  Life  and  interest  of  the  children  the  determining  guide  in 
the  work.  Work  of  a  year  outlined  and  discussed  :  (a)  meaning  of  the 
home  to  children,  its  comforts,  etc.;  (6)  construction  by  children  of  simple 
models  of  a  house  which  would  protect  them  in  each  season ;  (c)  comparison 
of  their  work  with  that  of  other  peoples — Indians,  Eskimos,  Pilgrims,  etc.; 
(</)  influence  of  environment  upon  the  life  and  work  of  a  people. 

2.  Literatures, — (a)  The  selection,  adaptation,  and  telling  of  stories; 
{b)  the  place  of  myths  and  fairy-stories  in  a  course  of  study ;  (c)  discussion 
of  a  suggested  list  of  stories  told  in  connection  with  nature  study,  history, 
geography,  etc.;  (d)  basis  of  the  selection  of  such  stories;  (e)  effect  of  good 
literature  upon  speech  and  written  expression ;  (/)  its  intellectual  reaction 
upon  observation.  Stories  of  industry  and  invention.  Necessity  precedes 
invention,  and  these  stories  are  given  when  the  children  have  made  sufficient 
observation  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  invention.  Stories  which 
embody  ideals  of  courage,  generosity,  patience,  strength,  wisdom,  unselfish- 
ness, kindness  to  animals,  are  selected,  for  the  reason  that  the  children  imi- 
tate what  they  admire,  and  for  the  unconscious  influence  thus  exerted  upon 
character. 

3.  Domestic  science  and  arts, — (a)  Value  of  the  primitive  industries  and 
arts  in  the  early  education  of  children ;  (6)  the  importance  of  simple  work  in 
school  economics,  sanitation,  and  hygiene  in  establishing  an  ideal  of  the 
primary  conditions  of  good  health  in  a  community;  (c)  cooking,  sewing, 
and  making  in  wood,  discussed  from  an  educational  point  of  view ;  (d)  the 
necessary  correlation  of  such  work  with  the  central  subject  of  study;  (<?)  dis- 
cussion of  the  necessary  equipment  and  illustrations  of  the  kinds  and  cost  of 
materials  used  in  various  schools. 

4.  Nature  study, —  Discussion  of  outlines  in  nature  study,  illustrated 
by  the  experiments  and  expression  of  the  children  in  the  primary  grades. 
(1)  Subject-matter :  (a)  fitted  to  bring  children  into  contact  with  nature's 
phenomena.  (2)  Subject-matter:  (a)  relating  to  the  necessities  of  life — 
food,  air,  water,  hygienic  living,  etc.;  (d)  relating  to  the  industrial  arts  of 
the  community;   (c)   relating  to  the  aesthetic  development  of  the  children. 
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(3)  Expression ;  relation  of  reading  and  writing  to  such  study.  (4)  Necessity 
of  number  (illustrated  by  work  with  the  children).  (5)  Field  trips ;  considered 
as  the  foundation  of  work  in  the  schoolroom ;  (a)  use  of  experiments ;  (b) 
study  of  types  of  landscape  in  the  vicinity — swamp,  lakeshore,  dunes,  etc.; 
(c)  purpose  of  such  study. 

5.  Number, — (a)  Its  place  in  the  life  of  a  child ;  (b)  discussion  of  the 
number  required  for  clear  imaging  in  nature  study,  geography,  and  history; 
(c)  the  teaching  of  processes  and  arithmetical  facts  to  little  children ;  (d)  the 
place  of  drill ;  (*)  outline  of  a  year's  work  in  number  with  a  class  of  primary 
children. 

6.  Seat-work. — (a)  Essentials;  kinds  of  work  which  arouse  the  best 
independent  efforts  of  the  children  ;  (b)  standpoint  of  criticism  ;  (c)  choice  of 
material ;  (d)  discussion  of  a  detailed  outline  of  seat-work  for  a  year ;  (<?) 
the  probable  results  in  habits,  taste,  knowledge,  and  skill ;  (/)  discussion  of 
models  made  by  the  children. 

Note. —  The  teachers  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  any  or  all  of  these 
articles — books,  boxes,  envelopes,  tools,  and  apparatus  —  under  the  direction  of  the 
manual-training  department. 

7.  Reading. — (a)  Its  purpose ;  (b)  methods  of  teaching  reading  com- 
pared ;  (c)  relative  value  of  oral  and  silent  reading  in  the  schoolroom ;  special 
function  of  each ;  (d)  mechanics  of  reading  ;  teaching  new  words,  and  words 
the  meaning  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  make  clear,  such  as  connectives  and 
some  adjectives  and  pronouns ;  necessary  repetition  of  words ;  use  and  place 
of  phonics;  use  of  the  dictionary;  (<?)  preparation  of  a  good  reading  lesson; 
(/)  discussion  of  typical  reading  lessons ;  reading  for  comparison  of  observa- 
tion and  experience,  for  information,  for  delight  in  expression ;  (g)  the  place 
and  purpose  of  a  reading  recitation,  or  lesson  upon  the  daily  school  program ; 
the  final  test  of  a  good  reading  lesson. 

8.  Expression. — (a)  Value  of  the  various  modes  of  expression  in  a  child's 
development ;  (b)  the  reason  for  choice —  from  the  child's  standpoint,  from  the 
adult's;  (c)  relation  between  a  child's  oral  and  written  vocabulary;  (d) 
economy  in  the  teaching  of  language,  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation,  and 
capitalization  ;  (e)  methods  of  teaching  writing  compared ;  (/)  comparison 
of  the  purpose  and  basis  of  this  form  of  expression  with  those  of  drawing, 
painting,  modeling,  and  dramatic  action ;  (g)  necessity  and  place  of  drill, 
and  direction  in  all  expression  work ;  (h)  the  influence  upon  children  of 
songs,  games,  gymnastics,  manual  training,  and  dramatization  of  stories; 
effect  of  artistic  surroundings. 

9.  Final  discussion  of  courses  of  study  for  the  primary  grades.  Values 
compared :  (a)  the  ideal  of  the  teacher ;  (b)  the  governing  motive  of  the 
children ;  (c)  the  self-activity  exercised  by  the  children ;  (d)  the  kind  and 
quality  of  expression  necessitated ;  (e)  the  habits  established  by  the  work ; 
(/)  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  subject-matter ;  (jf)  the  results  in  knowledge ; 
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(h)  the  results  in  skill ;  (*')  the  amount  of  drill  required,  etc.;  (/)  the  recogni- 
tion and  treatment  of  natural  fatigue  and  of  temporary  weakness ;  (k)  the 
recognition  and  treatment  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  defects ;  ( /)  the 
recognition  and  treatment  of  the  child's  individual  interests  and  marked 
peculiarities. 

III.  School  management. 

i.  The  daily  program:  Should  it  be  flexible  or  fixed?  Grouping  of 
pupils.     Basis  of  promotions. 

2.  Order:  What  it  is.  Its  relation  to  the  ideal  of  education.  Self- 
government.  How  far  is  it  possible  ?  Liberty  versus  license.  Relation  of 
privilege  to  responsibility.  Relation  of  school  democracy  to  national  democ- 
racy. Is  a  democratic  school  organization  for  purposes  of  government 
advisable  ? 

IV.  Relation  of  school  to  organized  society. 

PEDAGOGY  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Bertha  Payne. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  great  need  of  unifying  the  work  of 
the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  teacher.  This  need  becomes 
greater  as  kindergartens  multiply  within  the  limits  of  the  public 
school  system.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject 
during  the  past  few  years,  a  tour  of  visitation  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  unification  is  yet  far  from  being  realized.  The 
claim  of  the  kindergarten  is  that  it  stands  for  certain  definite 
principles  that  should  obtain  in  all  education.  The  conscious- 
ness of  the  possession  and  use  of  these  truths  by  the  kinder- 
gartner  is  in  danger  of  isolating  the  kindergarten  and  putting  the 
kindergartner  in  a  class  by  herself,  unless  she  looks  into  the  work 
to  be  done  just  beyond  her  own  sphere  and  tries  to  understand 
its  meaning  and  its  methods.  To  the  primary  teacher  look- 
ing backward  is  equally  helpful.  The  ideal  training  for  each  is 
to  include  practice  above  and  below,  and  not  preparation  for 
work  within  one  narrow  limit. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  students  to  take 
a  view  of  both  grades  in  perspective  ;  to  see  the  growing  child 
both  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  grades ;  to  ascertain  the  change 
in  treatment  demanded  by  a  larger  development  of  powers  and 
interests  ;    to   follow  the  adaptation  of   subject-matter;  and   to 
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trace  the  application   of  Froebelian  principles  both  in  kinder- 
garten and  grades. 

The  first  topic  discussed  will  be  the  question  of  subject- 
matter  and  its  relation  to  the  children  of  the  kindergarten  and 
the  first  and  second  grades.  What  lies  for  each  within  the  fields 
of  the  central  subjects  of  history,  geography,  and  science? 

For  convenience,  the  activities  of  the  kindergarten  will  be 
grouped  for  discussion  as  follows :  gift  work,  occupations,  con- 
structive work,  games,  songs,  stories,  nature  study,  and  house- 
keeping. 

The  adjustment  of  these  activities  to  the  needs  of  the  children 
requires  a  special  study,  which  will  be  made  under  the  head  of 
program-making.  This  adjustment  necessitates  child  study, 
which  in  turn  will  be  undertaken  by  reviewing  some  studies  that 
have  been  made,  suggesting  others  that  may  be  made,  and  com- 
paring these  with  Froebel's  teachings  in  the  Education  of  Man, 
and  with  notes  made  in  his  autobiography  and  letters.  This 
latter  work  will  be  carried  on  especially  with  those  w/to  register  for 
the  entire  quarter. 

Some  special  talks,  or  round-table  conferences,  have  been 
arranged  for  those  who  desire  to  discuss  problems  connected 
with  training  of  teachers  and  with  supervision. 

Gift-work. —  I.  Froebel's  idea  of  the  use  of  educative  play  materials  : 
(a)  evolution  of  material  in  complexity  of  form  and  number  suited  to  the 
development  in  the  children  of  perception,  judgment,  and  control ;  (6)  pres- 
entation of  typical  characteristics ;  (c)  illustration  of  general  laws  of 
•continuity,  sequence,  etc. 

2.  Sequence  from  the  standpoint  of  logic,  and  sequence  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  natural  movement  of  a  child's  mind.  Does  the  following  of 
•either  of  these  two  ideas  of  sequence  result  in  the  same  development  ? 

3.  The  "symbolism  of  the  gifts"  discussed. 

4.  Some  phases  of  work  and  play  necessitated  by  children's  varying  need 
of  freedom  and  direction.  Free  play,  imitation,  suggestion,  invention  within 
limits,  and  dictation,  illustrated. 

5.  Comparative  values  of  building  and  designing  for  little  children. 
Does  the  desire  for  conventional  design,  apart  from  anything  to  be  decorated, 
have  a  large  place  in  the  kindergarten,  and,  if  so,  why  ?  The  limitations 
of  representations  of  the  real  with  sticks,  rings,  tablets,  and  lentils. 

6.  Discussion  of  illustrative  use  of  material. 
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7.  Discussion  of  work  seen  in  the  kindergarten  and  grades  of  the  Model 
School. 

Occupations, —  1.  Review  of  Froebel's  occupations  and  their  gradual 
development  in  his  scheme  of  infant  training. 

2.  Ultimate  conception  of  them  ;  (a)  furnish  an  initial  step  in  the  child's 
identification  of  himself  with  the  industries  of  the  world ;  (d)  as  a  continuous 
training  in  working  over  ideas  of  form  and  number  and  color  into  new 
symmetric  combinations. 

3.  The  predominance  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  conceptions  marks 
a  separate  school  of  thought  and  practice. 

4.  How  can  real  tests  be  found  for  the  efficacy  of  these  occupations  and 
of  the  additions  that  are  being  made  to  them  ?  Some  suggestions  are 
tabulated  as  follows  :  (a)  physical  effect ;  (6)  reaction  on  image  growth ;  (c) 
need  felt  by  children  for  the  particular  form  of  expression ;  (d)  industrial 
relationship ;  (<?)  aesthetic  reactions. 

5.  Discussion  on  the  question  of  use  of  "  Schools  of  Work  "  in  the  kin- 
dergarten and  training  school. 

6.  Suggestions  for  work  in  wood,  pottery,  and  textiles. 
Games  and  plays. —  1.  Distinction  between  plays  and  games. 

2.  Evolution  of  games  as  children  develop :  (a)  activity  for  activity's  sake  ; 
(&)  holding  a  definite  end  to  be  reached  ;  (c)  growing  complexity  of  mode  by 
which  end  is  reached  ;  (d)  competition. 

3.  Elements  of  interest :  form,  repetition,  rhythm,  concerted  action,  sur- 
prise, suspension,  climax. 

4.  Historic  evolution  of  games.  Games  of  other  nations  and  races,  and 
their  function. 

5.  Dancing  games,  rhythmic  and  gymnastic  games,  and  appropriate 
music. 

6.  Dramatic  plays :  (a)  nursery  finger  plays  ;  (t>)  plays  in  which  familiar 
experiences  are  represented  ;  (c)  illustration  of  stories  ;  (d)  dramatization  of 
natural  phenomena  ;  (e)  the  initiative  in  plays. 

7.  Discussion  of  plays  and  games  presented  by  students  for  criticism. 

8.  The  principle  of  play  throughout  the  school. 

Stories. —  1.  Evolution  of  the  story  with  the  enlargement  of  experience 
and  gain  in  power  of  concentration. 

2.  Nursery  rhymes — "Mother  Goose;"  nursery  jingles  of  all  races. 
Elements  of  repetition  and  rhythm.     Story  of  a  child's  own  doings. 

3.  Dramatic  events.  Sequence  of  events  without  causal  relations. 
Sequence  with  appreciation  of  cause  and  effect. 

4.  The  stories  that  have  lived,  and  their  fitness  at  various  stages  of 
growth.     Grading  of  stories. 

5.  Tests  of  good  stories  for  little  children. 

6.  Typical  stories  for  the  kindergarten  from  fairy  tale,  myth,  legend, 
history,  and  children's  real  experiences. 
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7.  Reading  to  children  and  story-telling. 

8.  Bibliography. 

Songs. —  1 .  Elements  of  a  good  song  for  little  children  :  (a)  purity  and 
variety  in  melody  and  accompaniment ;  (b)  beauty  of  idea  in  text ;  (c)  agree- 
ment between  text  and  music  ;  (d)  fitness  for  the  compass  of  a  child's  voice. 

2.  Typical  songs  sung  and  discussed. 

3.  Nature  of  a  child's  voice. 

4.  Use  of  the  piano. 

5.  Growth  of  imagery  through  listening  and  singing. 

6.  Treatment  of  tone-deaf  children. 

Nature  study. —  1 .  Essentials  to  be  held  in  view  in  planning  nature  work 
for  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade.  Two  conditions  to  be  secured:  (a) 
familiarity  with  certain  objects,  phases,  and  phenomena  of  nature ;  (b) 
directed  observation  of  particular  events  with  experiment  and  further  obser- 
vation, direct  tracing  of  effect  to  causes,  and  vice  versa.  The  latter  condition 
is  at  a  minimum  with  the  youngest  group  and  steadily  advances  in  importance 
as  the  children  develop. 

2.  Choice  of  subjects  for  directed  study.  How  shall  it  be  determined? 
(a)  phenomena  must  be  familiar,  yet  must  hold  some  point  of  newness  in 
appearance,  or  suggest  a  question  ;  (d)  some  need  should  be  served  by  the 
solution  of  the  question,  if  possible  ;  (c)  transition  from  cause  to  effect;  (d) 
the  relation  between  effect  and  cause  should  be  within  the  children's  grasp 
without  too  long  a  series  of  experiments. 

3.  Two  factors  of  importance  in  nature  study  :  time,  and  opportunity  for 
doing. 

4.  Aquaria,  pets,  gardens,  and  the  opportunities  they  furnish  for  care, 
experiment,  and  wonder. 

5.  Seasonal  changes  and  their  meaning  for  kindergarten  children. 
Program-making. —  1.  Principal  modes  in  vogue  of  correlating  subject- 
matter  for  the  kindergarten  for  the  year  and  month. 

2.  Compare  with  the  modes  used  in  the  first  and  second  grades.  What 
seems  to  be  the  difference  ?  What  should  be  the  difference?  The  states  of 
the  growing  mind  and  body  should  condition  all  change  of  treatment  and 
enlargement  of  subject-matter.  Study  of  interests,  and  of  power  of  control 
or  manipulation  of  ideas  will  reveal  the  chief  grounds  for  diversification 
between  kindergarten  and  first  grade. 

3.  Three  typical  bases  are  found  in  the  following  :  (a)  the  songs  found  in 
Froebel's  Mother  Play  Book ;  (b)  leading  thoughts,  as  lights,  or  giving;  (c) 
the  seasons  and  the  changes  they  bring. 

4.  Does  the  review,  in  play,  of  home  activities  furnish  a  large  enough 
center  ?  Will  it  include  a  full  measure  of  the  ideal,  the  aesthetic,  and  the 
ethical  ?  Does  the  common  life  of  the  children  in  the  kindergarten  furnish 
opportunity  for  work  and  service  that  is  a  desirable  addition  to  plays  and 
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games  ?     Have  cooking,  sweeping,  dusting,  and  other  forms  of  work  a  reason 
for  being  in  the  kindergarten  ? 

5.  Should  the  teaching  of  form,  number,  color,  and  design  be  made 
subservient  to  the  accomplishment  of  real  or  playful  ends  in  which  accom- 
plishment problems  are  met  that  must  be  mastered,  problems  involving 
knowledge  and  use  of  facts  of  form,  number,  etc. 

6.  Typical  programs  to  be  worked  out  and  presented  for  suggestion  and 
criticism. 

Child-study  topics. — (1)  The  growth  of  motive.  (2)  Evolution  of  moral 
control.  (3)  Reasonings  of  children.  (4)  Typical  interests  of  three-year-old 
and  six-year-old  children  studied  through  their  manual  expression.  (5) 
Typical  interests  of  three- year-old  and  six-year-old  children  as  found  in  their 
plays.  (6)  Children's  lies.  (7)  Children's  fears.  (8)  Co-operation  in  play. 
(9)  Religious  instincts.     (10)  A  kindergartner's  bibliography  of  child  study. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

NATURE    STUDY. 
Wilbur    S.  Jackman. 

It  will  be  the  aim  in  this  course:  (1)  To  make  the  student 
familiar  with  the  organization  of  the  landscape  through  a  series 
of  studies  in  the  field.  (2)  To  make  a  detailed  study  of  the 
materials  observed  and  collected  on  the  field  trips.  This  will 
be  done  chiefly  indoors,  [a)  by  means  of  experiments  in  the 
laboratory,  and  (6)  through  the  use  of  the  collections  in  the 
school  museum.  (3)  To  show  the  adaptations  of  this  study  to 
the  various  stages  of  child  growth  as  represented  in  the  grades. 
(4)  To  show  the  relation  of  nature  study  to  other  subjects  in  the 
curriculum ;  namely,  to  history,  literature,  geography,  number 
work,  and  all  the  arts — painting,  drawing,  modeling,  making, 
reading,  and  writing.  (5)  To  consider  the  proper  forms  for 
records  which  should  be  kept  by  the  pupils  who  are  engaged  in 
nature  study.  Many  of  these  points  will  be  illustrated  by  work 
done  by  pupils  in  the  Model  School. 

The  lessons  will  be  based  upon  a  study  of  the  landscape  as  an 
organism.  It  will  be  considered,  first,  as  a  whole,  and  then 
through  each  of  its  most  important  related  parts.  The  study, 
therefore,  will  be  an  effort  to  determine  the  function  that  each 
portion  of  the  landscape  performs  as  a  member  of  the  whole,  and 
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to  discover,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  relationship  of  function  to 
form.  The  lessons,  consequently,  will  be  included  in  the  follow- 
ing groups : 

I.  A  general  survey  of  nature. 

Living.  Non-living.  Interrelations  of  each.  The  phenomena  of  change. 
Development.     Decay.     Color.     Form. 

II.  Plants. 

Their  function  ;  function  of  different  parts ;  illustrative  experiments. 
Form  as  a  whole  and  in  each  part.  Constituents  of  plants ;  of  different  parts ; 
laboratory  work.     Work  of  the  plant ;  application  of  number  work. 

III.  Animals. 

Adaptation  to  environment ;  illustrated  by  a  study  of  birds.  Relation  of 
form  to  function ;  illustrated  by  a  study  of  the  earthworm  and  the  frog. 
Mechanics  of  animal  life. 

IV.  Non-living  nature. 

(i)  Physical  aspects:  Sunshine;  its  distribution.  Effects  of  light  and 
heat,  diurnal  and  seasonal.  Variation  of  sunshine  ;  means  of  measuring ; 
effects  upon  the  atmosphere.  Meteorology ;  appropriate  records.  Water  in 
nature ;  vapor,  clouds,  rain,  dew,  frost,  snow ;  appropriate  measurements  and 
means  of  concrete  representation.  Study  of  instruments  of  precision.  (2)  Soils: 
their  structure  and  constituents ;  origin ;  nature  of  the  various  elements. 
Relation  to  plants;  to  animals.  Laboratory  experiments.  Properties  of 
minerals. 

V.  Historic  aspects  of  nature. 

Study  of  fossil  plants  and  animals  —  ferns  and  fishes ;  what  these  ancient 
forms  imply  in  world  history.  Ancient  landscape  pictures.  Evidences  of 
world  changes  at  the  present  time. 

VI.  Pedagogic  aspects  of  nature  study. 

Relation  to  history  and  literature ;  to  number,  reading,  and  writing. 
Expression  through  color —  painting,  drawing,  modeling,  and  making. 

VII.  Nature  study  and  training. 

What  is  true  observation  ?  Observations  of  children  compared  with  those 
of  adults.  Evils  resulting  from  a  lack  of  training  in  observation.  The  use 
of  the  imagination  in  nature  study ;  necessary  conditions  ;  its  relation  to 
observation.  Relation  of  nature  study  to  the  development  of  the  will.  The 
discovery  and  appreciation  of  law ;  its  universal  application.  Nature  study 
as  a  factor  in  character-building. 

For  detailed  directions  for  laboratory  work  Nature  Study  for 
the  Grammar  Grades  (Jackman)  will  be  used. 
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ELEMENTARY    FIELD    WORK. 

Ira  B.  Meyers. 

The  field  work  in  science  for  the  summer  quarter  is  a  general 
study  of  the  type-topographic  areas  of  the  Chicago  region.  The 
work  is  based  upon  a  series  of  excursions  to  the  lakeshore, 
lagoon  and  marsh  area,  sand  dunes,  ravine  area  (glacial  till), 
ravine  area  (limestone),  stream  valley,  etc.  The  study  will 
include  two  considerations  :  ( I )  The  investigation  of  each  of 
these  several  areas  with  a  view  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
their  inorganic  and  organic  content :  mineral  makeup ;  distribu- 
tion of  moisture ;  climatic  influences ;  plant  and  animal  life.  (2) 
Field  work  in  relation  to  grade  teaching :  aims  and  methods  in 
field  work  ;  collecting  materials  and  data ;  care  and  arrangement 
of  materials  and  data  for  class  study  ;  collected  materials  as  per- 
manent equipment  (the  school  museum). 

Suggestions  in  field  work, —  Elementary  education  must  be  thought  of 
in  terms  of  development.  Environment  is  recognized  as  a  potent  factor  in  all 
organic,  intellectual,  or  social  development ;  that  the  same  general  environ- 
ment varies  greatly  in  its  influence  on  the  residents  of  a  region  requires  no 
argument.  Interwoven  with  the  study  of  materials,  phenomena, and  processes 
in  all  field  work,  topographic  and  industrial,  is  the  more  important  study  of 
that  interrelation  of  the  human  being  to  environment  which  stimulates  him  to 
intelligent  thought  and  action.  Variation  (change)  is  the  starting-point  of 
progress  in  the  organic  and  social  world.  An  area  viewed  as  "  everlasting 
hills"  and  never-changing  valleys  can  have  little  influence  as  a  stimulus  m 
intellectual  development.  The  same  area,  viewed  as  an  ever-changing  land- 
scape, rendering  necessary  a  constant  readjustment  of  its  plant  and  animal 
life,  becomes  infinite  in  its  possibilities  as  a  stimulus  to  thought  and  action. 
Every  type  of  area  may  thus  be  looked  upon  as  a  unit  of  environment.  Our 
problem  is  to  bring  ourselves  into  such  relation  to  these  units  of  environment 
that  their  latent  possibilities  may  become  potent  influences  in  our  lives. 

The  field  study  is  from  the  standpoint  of  topographic  change  and  the  influ- 
ence of  this  change  upon  the  occurrence,  form,  and  distribution  of  plant  and 
animal  life. 

General  directions, — Topography  (for  a  detailed  study  of  topography  see 
Geography  outline) :  Note  the  contour  topography  of  the  areas  crossed  and 
studied.  The  superficial  materials  of  the  several  areas;  their  mineral  make-up  ; 
conditions  under  which  this  material  entered  the  area.  Toward  what  land 
contour  are  these  separate  areas  tending?  What  forces  are  most  active  in 
the  development  of  this  contour?     Are  these  forces  constant  or  variable  ? 
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Plant  life. —  Note  the  general  distribution  of  the  vegetation  in  each  of 
these  areas;  bird's-eye- view  appearance  of  the  area  as  to  marsh,  meadow, 
thicket,  and  woodland ;  the  conditions  determining  or  influencing  this  distri- 
bution. Make  a  list  of  the  dominant  plants  in  each  area,  that  give  the  area 
its  characteristic  appearance. 

Animal  life. —  Keep  a  list  of  the  forms  of  animal  life  seen  in  each  of 
these  areas.  Also  note  any  signs  of  animal  life  — tracks,  burrows,  calls,  etc., 
where  the  living  form  is  not  actually  seen.  Observe  as  fully  as  possible  the 
movement,  food,  and  feeding  habits,  methods  of  foraging,  protection,  etc.,  of 
these  animals. 

CONDITIONS   INFLUENCING  THE   PLANT   LIFE   OF   A   REGION. 

During  their  growth  and  distribution  plants  are  dependent 
upon  certain  conditions  of  temperature,  air,  moisture,  light,  and 
soft;  variation  in  the  nature  and  intensity  of  these  factors  greatly 
influence  the  plant  life.  The  aim  of  field  work  is  to  observe  con- 
ditions under  which  life  exists,  and  to  note  the  influence  of  these 
varying  factors  upon  its  occurrence,  form,  distribution,  charac- 
teristics, and  life-history. 

1.  Soil  conditions. —  {a)  Nature  of  the  soil  in  the  various  areas  visited. 
(Collect  samples  and  examine  them.  See  Nature  Study  for  Grammar  Grades, 
by  Jackman,  p.  45.)  (p)  The  part  of  the  plant  most  closely  related  to  the 
soil.  (V)  Soil  conditions,  physical  and  chemical,  influencing  plant  growth. 
(d)  The  nature  and  cause  of  this  influence.  Examine  plants  with  a  view  of 
determining  depth  of  rooting,  length  of  roots,  whether  thick  or  fibrous.  Try 
to  determine  the  conditions  causing  variation.  Collect  various  soils  for 
planting  seeds,  varying  the  compactness  and  moisture  conditions  of  the  soils, 
and  noting  the  influence  on  the  growing  plants. 

Reference  :  King,  The  Soil. 

2.  Temperature. — Consider:  The  part  of  the  plant  most  influenced  by 
temperature  during  the  heat  of  the  summer.  Conditions  of  plants  at  this 
season  that  may  be  attributed  to  the  heat.  The  nature  and  cause  of  these 
heat  influences.  Are  these  conditions  sufficient  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  prairies? 

Note. — The  influence  of  temperature  on  plant  life  is  best  studied  in  the  spring 
and  late  fall.  This  phase  of  study  must  depend  largely  upon  observations  made 
during  these  seasons  of  the  year. 

3.  Light. —  (a)  Consider  the  daily  and  seasonal  variations  in  the  light  con- 
ditions of  an  area.  (6)  The  part  of  the  plant  most  intimately  related  to 
light,  (c)  The  nature  of  the  light  influence  upon  plant  growth  and  structure. 
(d)  Variations  in  plant  form  and  structure  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
response  to  the  light  stimulus,   (e)  Make  a  special  study  of  the  plant  stem, 
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form  of  top,  arrangement  of  branches  and  leaves,  in  their  relation  to  light. 
(Experiments  on  growing  plants  under  varying  light  conditions,  a  study  of 
the  light  influence  on  plant  color  and  the  accumulation  of  plant  material.) 

Moisture, — (a)  Variations  in  the  moisture  content  of  the  soils  of  the 
several  areas.  (Make  an  examination  as  directed  in  Jackman,  Nature  Study 
for  Grammar  Grades,  p.  48.)  (d)  Parts  of  the  plant  intimately  related  to 
moisture,  securing  it,  controlling  its  distribution  through  the  plant,  (c)  Vari- 
ations in  plant  structure  and  plant  form  that  may  be  attributed  to  a  variation 
in  the  moisture  conditions,  (d)  Plant  societies  ;  their  physiognomy  as  influ- 
enced by  the  variation  of  moisture.  (Special  experiments  on  plant  transpira- 
tion, its  control,  the  response  of  the  root  of  plants  to  moisture  stimuli.) 

Plants  as  influenced  by  surrounding  plants. 

The  interrelations  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

ANIMAL   LIFE. 

General  Observations  :  Forms  found  in  each  topographic  area :  Domi- 
nant forms.     Occasional  forms. 

1.  Range. — (a)  Forms  unrestricted  in  their  range,  {p)  Forms  restricted 
to  a  particular  part  of  the  area,  (c)  Forms  present  because  of  a  particular 
physiographic  condition — permanent  residents,  (d)  Forms  attracted  by  sea- 
sonal food — temporary  residents. 

2.  Movement. — Demands  for  movement ;  range ;  factors  influencing  move- 
ment. Organs  of  locomotion,  (a)  As  adaptations  to  different  media — land, 
air,  water.  (6)  As  affected  by  some  peculiar  aspect  of  the  same  medium,  (c) 
As  affected  by  some  peculiarity  of  habit. 

3.  Food. — (a)  Condition  or  nature  of  food  —  liquid  or  solid.  (6)  Character 
of  food  —  vegetable,  animal,  mixed.  Food,  vegetable;  locating  food ;  kind 
of  plant ;  ^>art  of  plant ;  effect  of  injury  upon  plant ;  plants  attempt  to  resist 
undue  injury ;  length  of  time  food  is  available  and  relation  to  life  of  animal. 
Food,  animal :  method  of  locating  and  capturing  food.  Influence  on  for- 
aging habits  of  the  animal. 

4.  Protection. —  (a)  Adaptations  which  enable  individuals  to  maintain 
their  position  among  these  various  forms.  (1)  Life-forms  living  in  areas  inac- 
cessible to  other  forms.  (2)  Specially  constructed  homes  or  shields.  (3) 
Special  protective  organs.  (4)  Secretions.  (5)  Cunning  and  swiftness.  (6) 
Color  protection.  Without  visible  means  of  protection.  (6)  Adaptations 
enabling  individuals  to  resist  seasonal  changes. 

5.  Homes.— (a)  Living  isolated  in  pairs,  in  colonies,  animal  societies. 
(b)  Living  in  constructed  homes,  (c)  Depending  upon  accidental  shelter  of 
holes,  crevices,  etc.  (d)  Changing  growing  vegetation  into  homes  —  galls. 
(<?)  Songs,  calls,  etc.;  purpose,  methods  of  producing  sound. 

SPECIAL   STUDIES. 

A  special  study  of  our  common  animals,  birds,  batrachians,  and  mam- 
mals ;  their  occurrence  and  habits  as  influenced  by  the  conditions  of  their 
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environment.     Animal  life  in  the   schoolroom.     The  school  museum  in  its 
relation  to  field  work  and  class-room  study. 

Note. — Students  should  provide  themselves  with  a  small  handbag,  gamesack,  or 
basket,  wide-mouth  8 -ounce  bottle,  etc.,  for  collecting  materials  for  schoolroom  and 
experimental  work. 

References  :  Salisbury  and  Alden,  The  Geography  of  Chicago  and  its  Environs; 
Cowles,  The  Plant  Societies  of  Chicago  and  Vicinity;  Jordan,  Animal  Life;  Coulter, 
Plant  Relations;  Comstock,  Insect  Life;  Chapman,  Bird  Life;  Jackman,  Nature  Study 
for  Grammar  Grades ;  Hodge,  Nature  Study  and  Life;  "North  Shore  Area,"  The 
Elementary  School  Teacher  and  Course  of  Study,  Vol.  II,  No.  3.  (See  also 
"  Primary  Mathematics,"  ioid.t  Vol.  II,  No.  1.) 

BEACH-POND-PRAIRIE    AREA. 
(Seventy-first  street  and  the  lakeshore.    Illinois  Central  train  to  south  shore.) 

Ira  B.  Meyers. 

The  conditions  giving  rise  to  a  pond  topography  are  varied. 
In  the  Chicago  area  three  distinct  origins  may  be  recognized, 
each  of  which  will  be  treated  in  its  special  area.  (i)Pond 
formed  by  a  sand-bar  or  beach  line  separating  a  portion  of  water 
from  the  main  lake  body ;  the  first  stage  in  this  separation  may 
be  observed  a  short  distance  south  of  Edgewater ;  a  second  and  a 
third  stage  may  be  seen  in  the  area  at  Seventy-first  street  and  the 
lakeshore.  (2)  Ponds  formed  by  cut-offs  in  a  stream;  this  is 
well  developed  along  Thorn  creek,  between  Thornton  and  Glen- 
wood.  (3)  Ponds  formed  in  the  depressions  on  the  irregular 
surface  of  the  old  glacial  moraine,  characteristic  of  the  north 
shore  area. 

In  each  of  these  origins  we  recognize  that  there  must  have 
been  a  difference  at  the  initial  stages  in  the  soil,  water,  and 
climate  environment  of  each  area,  and  that  owing  to  these  dif- 
ferences the  story  of  the  development  of  its  life  content  must 
differ  in  several  respects.  A  study  of  these  ponds  should  aid  us 
in  securing  some  evidence  of  their  origin,  the  changes  they  have 
undergone  in  reaching  their  present  stage,  the  relation  of  these 
changes  to  their  present  soil,  water,  and  life-content.  Our  spe- 
cial effort  should  be  to  collect  evidences  of  change  in  the  area, 
the  nature  and  cause  of  this  change,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
past  and  present  life  of  the  area.  The  following  outline  is  a 
consideration  of  the  south  shore  area,  with  special  reference  to 
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the  bottom  of  the  swamp.  Compare  this  soil  with  similarly  collected  soil 
from  the  border  and  prairie  area.  (These  soils  should  be  tested  as  to  the  per 
cent,  of  organic  matter  entering  into  their  composition.  See  Jackman, 
Nature  Study  for  Grammar  Grades,  p.  45.)  Consider  the  conditions  which 
would  cause  such  a  soil  formation,  and  the  influence  of  these  conditions  on 
the  area.  Make  a  list  of  the  plants  of  this  swamp-prairie  area  ;  (1)  those 
growing  within  the  water  border,  floating  plants,  rooted  plants ;  (2)  plants 
found  along  the  marsh  border ;  (3)  plants  characteristic  of  the  moist  prairie. 
The  structure  and  proportions  of  root,  stem,  and  leaves  in  these  plants,  as  com- 
pared with  the  plants  of  the  sand  area.  Conditions  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able to  plant  life  in  these  several  areas.  Try  to  determine  the  influence  of 
these  conditions  on  the  occurrence,  distribution,  and  life-histories  of  these 
plants.  List  the  animals  common  to  these  several  areas.  Try  to  determine 
something  of  their  distribution,  their  food  and  feeding  habits,  their  life  histo- 
ries, their  probable  manner  of  entrance  into  the  area.  (Collect  materials  for 
experimental  study  as  to  constituents  of  the  different  soils,  water  content  of 
these  various  plants  and  their  comparative  rates  of  transpiration.  Collect 
animal  life  for  stocking  aquaria  and  insect  cages  to  be  used  in  detailed  class- 
room study  and  in  expression.)  This  area  should  forma  basis  for  a  sum- 
mary of  all  the  facts  with  which  you  are  familiar  as  to  the  occurrence, 
distribution,  life-habits,  and  histories  of  swamp  animals  and  plants  as  influ- 
enced by  environment. 

References  :  Furneaux,  Life  in  Ponds  and  Streams;  Stokes,  Aquatic  Microscopy 
for  Beginners;  Needham,  "  Aquatic  Insects  of  the  Adirondacks,"  New  York  State 
Museum  Report;  Baker,  The  Mollusca  of  the  Chicago  Area;  Needham  and  Hart,  The 
Dragon/lies  of  Illinois;  Cowles,  The  Plant  Societies  of  Chicago  and  Vicinity;  Coulter, 
Plant  Relations;  Miall,  The  Natural  History  of  Aquatic  Insects;  Elliott,  North  Ameri- 
can Shore  Birds;  Geology  Survey  of  Indiana,  1899. 
% 

HISTORY. 

COURSE    I.       HISTORY    IN    THE    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL. 

Emily  J.  Rice. 

I.  Fundamental  theories. 

1.  The  school  as  a  social  institution.    Adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  the, 
needs  of  a  progressive  civilization. 

2.  Relation  of  subject-matter  to  experience. 

3.  Social  occupations  of  the  children.     Standards  by  which  these  occu- 
pations should  be  measured. 

4.  Selection  of  historic  material  according  to  its  value  with  reference  to 
social  work  and  activities. 

5.  Adaptation  of  subject-matter  to  experiences  of  children  of  different 
grades.     Interest  in  social  and  industrial  conditions  ;  in  political  institutions. 
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6.  Analysis  of  methods  of  teaching  history. 

7.  Relation  of  history  to  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum :  geography, 
literature,  art. 

8.  Expression  in  constructive  work,  painting,  drawing,  clay-modeling,  and 
dramatization. 

II.  Social  activities  in  the  school.  Occupations  as  a  basis  for 
study  of  the  evolution  of  industrial  and  social  conditions. 

1.  Cooking  and  gardening.  This  includes  preparing  and  serving  lunch- 
eons, the  care  of  animals,  and  the  care  of  a  garden.  Excursions  to  farms 
and  visits  to  shops  and  factories. 

2.  Sewing  and  weaving :  making  of  useful  articles  for  the  school  and 
home. 

3.  Wood-  and  metal-work :  making  of  furniture,  utensils,  and  apparatus 
needed  in  the  school.     Visits  to  shops  and  industrial  plants. 

4.  Making  of  pottery  and  baskets :  visits  to  potteries,  museums,  and  shops. 

5.  Printing,  illuminating,  and  bookbinding:  printing  and  binding  of 
material  useful  for  the  school.     Study  of  design. 

6.  Games,  entertainments,  and  physical  training. 

Those  taking  this  course  are  recommended  to  take  Courses  4 
and  5  in  the  Arts. 

References:  Dewey,  School and Society;  Elementary  School  Record  { University  of 
Chicago);  Parker, Talks  on  Pedagogics;  Elementary  School  Teacher;  Dewey 
and  Young,  Contributions  to  Education. 

III.  Sociology  and  history. 

1.  Interaction  of  industrial  and  social  environment  and  individual  activity: 
Factors  of  present  social  and  industrial  life  in  the  city  of  Chicago  that, enter 
into  the  experiences  of  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools.  Typical 
regions  and  industries  of  the  city.  Means  of  communication.  The  growth 
of  the  city,  its  settlement  and  early  history.  Some  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment: water  supply;  illumination;  streets;  bridges;  protection — fire  depart- 
ment, police  department,  health  department,  building  laws ;  education ; 
recreation ;  improvement  associations.  Distribution  of  work  throughout  the 
grades. 

For  topics  and  references  see  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  p. 
198  (November,  1901). 

2.  Development  of  the  household  arts,  and  colonial  history:  Basis  of  the 
study,  the  actual  work  of  the  children  in  sewing  and  weaving.  Special  value 
of  colonial  history  in  the  middle  grades.  Methods  of  cloth  manufacture  at 
the  present  time.  History  of  inventions  in  the  textile  industries.  Home  life 
in  colonial  times.  Work  done  in  the  house  and  on  the  farm.  A  New  Eng- 
land village.  The  town-meeting.  Physiographic  features  of  New  England 
and   their  effects  upon  occupations.    Stories  of   the  pioneers.     A  Virginia 
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plantation  contrasted  with  a  New  England  farm.  Effects  of  geography  upon 
industries  and  social  life.  Movement  of  the  pioneers  toward  the  west. 
Routes  of  travel.  Development  of  co-operation  among  the  colonies.  Union 
of  colonies  for  various  purposes. 

References:  Weeden,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England;  Bruce, 
Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century;  Doyle,  English  Colonies' in 
America;  Lodge,  Short  History  of  the  English  Colonies;  Earle,  Home  Life  in  Colonial 
Days;  Smith,  Colonial  Days  and  Ways;  Singleton,  The  Furniture  of  Our  Forefathers, 
Fiske,  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors;  Eggleston,  Beginners  of  a  Nation;  Page, 
The  Old  South  ;  Davis,  The  Physical  Geography  of  Southern  New  England,  "  National 
Geographic  Monographs;"  Powell,  Physiographic  Regions  of  the  United  States ;  ibid.; 
Mill,  International  Geography;  Eggleston,  "Husbandry  in  JColony  Times,"  Century , 
Vol.  V, p.  431;  "Commerce  in  the  Colonies,"  ibid.t  Vol.  VI,  p.  234;  "Social  Con- 
ditions in  the  Colonies,"  ibid,,  Vol.  VI,  p.  848  ;  "The  Colonists  at  Home,"  ibid.,  Vol. 
VII,  p.  873;  "Social  Life  in  the  Colonies,"  ibid.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  387;  Chapin,  "The 
Westover  Estate,"  Harper's  Magazine,  Vol.  XLII,  p.  801 ;  Page,  "The  Old  Dominion," 
Jbid.,  Vol.  LXXXVIII,  p.  4 ;  Robinson,  "An  Old  Time  March  Meeting,"  Atlantic, 
March,  1902.  See  also  Course  of  Study  (now  Elementary  School  Teacher 
and  Course  of  Study),  Vol.  I,  No.  10,  p.  863. 

3.  Games,  entertainments,  and  physical  training  in  the  school.  Greek  edu- 
cation and  games.  Typical  stories  of  heoric  action  and  of  public  responsi- 
bility. Civic  beauty:  Revival  of  the  Olympic  games  in  modern  times;  plans 
for  the  games  in  Chicago  in  1904.  The  Olympic  games  in  ancient  Greece. 
Rewards  of  victory.  Famous  statues  connected  with  the  games  and  physical 
training.  Greek  education.  Growth  of  sculpture.  Story  of  Ulysses  among 
the  Phaeacians.  Story  of  Achilles.  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  and  Salamis. 
Reading  of  biographies  from  Our  Young  Folks'  Plutarch,  by  Kaufman. 
Rebuilding  of  Athens  after  the  Persian  wars.  The  Parthenon.  The  Greek 
theater.  Public  buildings  of  Chicago  and  important  statues  in  public  places. 
Plans  for  improvement  of  the  city.  Stories  of  the  Swiss  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, and  of  William  of  Orange  and  the  siege  of  Leyden.  Study  of 
the  revolutionary  struggle  in  America. 

References  :  Falke,  Greece  and  Rome;  Guhl  and  Kener,  The  Life  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  Gardner,  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture;  Tarbell,  A  History  of  Greek 
Art;  Curtius,  History  of  Greece;  Davidson,  Aristotle  and  Ancient  Educational  Ideals; 
Mahaffey,  Old  Greek  Education;  Whitaker,  "Young  Greek  Boys  and  Old  Greek 
Schools,"  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  LI  1 1,  p.  809  ;  Richardson,  "The  Revival  of 
the  Olympic  Games,"  Seribner's,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  453  ;  "  The  New  Olympic  Games,"  ibid., 
Vol.  XX,  p.  267;  Marquand,  "  The  Old  Olympic  Games,"  Century,  Vol.  XXIX,  p. 
803;  Motley,  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic;  Fiske,  The  War  of  Independence  and  The 
American  Revolution;  Lodge,  The  Story  of  the  American  Revolution;  Tyler,  The 
Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution.  See  also  the  Elementary  School 
Teacher,  Vol.  II,  No.  6,  p.  412. 

4.  Printing,  illuminating,  and  bookbinding,  as  occupations,  and  studies  in 
the  Middle  Ages :  Kinds  of  work  that  children  may  do  for  the  school.  Value 
to  the  individual.     Invention  and  history  of  the  art  of  printing.     History  of 
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bookbinding.  Illuminated  manuscripts.  The  scriptorium.  Life  in  the 
monasteries.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Story  of  Giotto.  The  Florentine  artists. 
The  city  of  Florence.  Life  of  the  artisans.  Guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Trades  unions  of  today.  Nuremberg  and  its  craftsmen.  The  castle  and  the 
modern  home.  Trade  from  Venice  northward.  Story  of  Marco  Polo.  The 
mariner's  compass  and  growth  of  the  knowledge  of  geography.  Search  for 
the  Indies  and  discovery  of  America. 

Literature:  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  The  Talisman,  Marmion;  Tennyson,  Idylls 
of  the  King  ;  Lanier,  The  Boy's  King  Arthur;  Longfellow,  "  Giotto's  Tower," 
"Nuremberg,"  and  "The  Sermon  of  St.  Francis." 

References  :  Buchot,  The  Book;  Putnam,  Books  of  the  Mediaval  Ages;  Perkins, 
Giotto;  Freeman,  Renaissance  Sculpture;  Layard's-Kugler,  Handbooks  of  Painting; 
Lambert,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Gild  Life;  Headlam,  Nuremberg ;  Whitling, 
Pictures  of  Nuremberg;  La  Croix,  The  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages;  Labarte,  Illustrated 
Handbook  of  the  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages;  Bun  bury,  History  of  Ancient  Geography; 
Tozer,  History  of  Ancient  Geography;  Payne,  History  of  America;  Fiske,  Discovery  oj 
America;  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America;  Yule,  Marco  Polo; 
Knox,  Marco  Polo;  Brooks,  Marco  Polo.  See  also  Elementary  School  Teacher, 
Vol.  II,  No.  7,  p.  500. 

5.  Industrial  development  of  the  West  and  the  national  government. 
Current  history:  Settlement  of  Chicago.  Relation  of  Chicago  to  the  country. 
The  frontier  in  colonial  times.  The  Appalachian  barrier  and  routes  of 
travel  across  it.  Settlement  of  Kentucky.  Life  in  the  Northwest  Territory. 
A  typical  settlement.  The  city  of  Washington  and  the  new  government. 
Questions  before  congress  today.  Plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  city  of 
Washington.  Transportation  and  demands  for  roads  to  the  east.  Political 
separation  between  the  east  and  the  west.  The  Cumberland  Road  and  the 
Erie  Canal.  The  steamboat  and  the  railroad.  The  wheat  industry  and  the 
unification  of  the  North.  The  cotton  industry  and  the  unification  of  the 
South.  Political  separation  between  the  North  and  the  South.  The  mining 
industry.     The  factory  system  of  labor  and  its  effect  upon  the  worker. 

References:  Mill,  International  Geography;  Powell,  Physiographic  Regions 
of  the  United  States,  "  National  Geographic  Monographs ; "  Sparks,  Expansion  of  the 
American  People;  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West;  Turner,  "  The  Significance  of  the 
Frontier  in  American  History,"  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Society 
1893,  and  *1*°  the  Fifth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Herbart  Society,  1899  ;  Schouler, 
History  of  the  United  States ;  McMaster,  History  of  the  United  States;  Wright,  Indus- 
trial Evolution  of  the  United  States;  Hammond,  The  Cotton  Industry.  See  Ele- 
mentary School  Teacher,  Vol.  II,  No.  8,  pp.  586,  629. 

COURSE    II.     HISTORY    FOR    THE    PRIMARY    GRADES. 

Emily  J.  Rice. 

I.     School  organization. 

1 .  Relation  of  school  and  home.  Specialization  and  organization  of  work 
in  the  school.     Function  of  the  teacher. 
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2.  Relation  of  experience  of  children  to  selection  of  subject-matter. 
Social  activities  and  occupations  in  the  school. 

3.  Relation  of  changes  in  the  school  curriculum  to  changes  in  conditions 
of  society. 

4.  Effects  of  the  character  of  school  organization  upon  methods  of 
teaching. 

5.  Value  of  history  in  primary  grades.  Standpoint  of  children's  interest 
in  other  times. 

6.  Relation  of  history  and  literature  in  the  curriculum. 

I I .  Social  activities. 

1 .  Building  and  furnishing  of  playhouses.  Beginning  of  the  arts.  Making 
of  furniture  and  dishes. 

2.  Weaving  and  simple  needlework :  making  of  useful  articles  for  the 
school  and  home. 

3.  Cooking  and  gardening :  preparation  of  luncheons.     Care  of  animals. 

4.  Making  of  baskets  and  pottery.     Visits  to  museums  and  shops. 

5 .  Printing  and  bookbinding. 

6.  Games  and  entertainments. 

Those  taking  this  course  are  recommended  to  take  Courses 
4  and  5  in  the  Arts. 

III.  Sociology  and  history. 

1.  House-building  and  interior  decoration  :  Visits  to  buildings,  shops,  and 
museums.  Stories  of  houses  of  primitive  people.  See  models  in  Field 
Columbian  Museum.  Study  of  materials  used  in  construction  and  of  methods 
of  transformation  and  transportation.  Uses  of  utensils  and  dishes  made. 
Occupations  of  the  household.  Study  of  methods  of  production  and  prepara- 
tion of  food  and  clothing.  Stories  of  industry  and  invention.  Adaptation  of 
stories  and  story-telling. 

References:  Miiller,  Training  of  a  Craftsman;  Viollet-le-Duc,  Homes  and 
Habitations  of  Man  in  All  Ages;  Gardner,  Homes  and  All  about  Them;  Cook,  The 
House  Beautiful;  Wharton  and  Codman,  Decoration  of  Houses;  Wheeler,  Household 
Art;  The  Studio;  The  House  Beautiful;  Harwood,  "  The  Story  of  a  Pine  fcoard," 
St.  Nicholas,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  20.  See  also  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Vol.  II, 
No.  4,  p.  266. 

2.  The  textile  industry:  Stories  of  primitive  processes  of  spinning,  dye- 
ing, and  weaving.  History  of  people  in  the  shepherd  stage  of  development : 
country;  nomad  life ;  travel ;  social  organization  ;  the  patriarch  ;  food  ;  prop- 
erty in  flocks  and  herds ;  clothing ;  spinning  and  weaving ;  shelter ;  exchange  ; 
stories  of  the  Hebrews;  Arab  life.  Comparison  of  the  shepherd  with  the 
hunter  and  the  farmer.  Beginnings  of  trade  and  navigation.  Stories  of  the 
Indians  and  Indian  myths. 

References  :  Mason,  Woman's  Share  in  Primitive  Culture;  Sven  Hedin,  With 
the  Shepherds  of  the  Khotan-Daria;  Doughty,  Arabia  Deserta;  Mumford,   Oriental 
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Rugs;  Holt,  Oriental  Rugs;  Baldwin,  Old  Stories  of  the  East;  Andrews,  Each  and 
All;  "A  Suit  of  Clothes,"  Harper's,  Vol.  LXXX,  1890,  p. 685.  See  Elementary 
School  Teacher,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  p.  267. 

3.  Cooking  and  gardening :  Visits  to  farms  and  shops.  Study  of  materials 
used  in  cooking  and  of  methods  of  production  as  seen  at  farms.  The  city  as 
a  center  for  distribution.  Means  of  transportation.  Settlement  of  a  western 
farming  community.  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  History  of  agriculture. 
Methods  of  obtaining  food  with  primitive  tools.  History  of  the  plow  and 
other  agricultural  implements.  History  of  the  mill.  Early  methods  of 
cooking  and  of  making  pottery.  Flax  and  cotton  culture.  Agriculture  in 
ancient  Egypt.     Stories  from  the  Odyssey. 

References:  "Agricultural  Machinery,"  Iconographic  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  VI, 
p.  177,  plates  1-8,  56-60;  Small  and  Vincent,  "  The  Family  on  the  Farm,"  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Society;  Abbott,  Primitive  Industry;  Binns,  The  Story  of  the 
Potter*,  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  Vol.  II,  pp.  377-429;  Odyssey  (translated  by 
Palmer).    See  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  p.  269. 

4.  Printing  and  bookbinding :  Inventions  that  have  developed  means  of 
intercommunication;  printing,  books;  boats,  railways.  Stories  of  famous 
explorers.    The  early  history  of  Chicago.     Some  modes  of  municipal  service. 

References:  See  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Vol.  II,  No.  7,  p.  500, 
and  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  p.  198. 

QUESTIONS    FOR    DISCUSSION    IN    COURSES    III    AND    IV. 

Viola  Deratt. 

I.  Choice  of  subject-matter.  The  selection,  from  the  field  of 
sociology  and  history,  of  material  suited  to  the  development  of 
the  children  in  the  various  grades.  Selection  determined  by 
environment,  child-study,  aim,  response  to  social  demands. 

Should  the  teacher  or  the  children  select  the  subject-matter  ? 

Environment :  Limitations  of  schoolroom  life.  Relation  of 
social  and  industrial  environment  to  conception  of  history. 

How  is  imagery  of  past  events  attained  to  ? 

Child-study  :    Limitations  imposed  by  nascent  periods. 

Is  a  knowledge  of  psychology  useful  to  a  history  teacher  ? 

Aim  :  History  study  as  a  factor  in  mental  growth.  Response 
to  social  needs.  Possibility  of  subject-matter  being  chosen 
through  need  of  serving  the  community. 

To  what  extent  should  a  child  be  of  use  in  society  ?  Should  his  work  be 
of  commercial  value  ? 
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II.  The  activity  being  chosen,  how  entered  upon  ?  Observa- 
tion.    Field  work. 

Has  history  less  demand  for  field  work  than  science  ? 
Reading:    Evils  of. 
How  much  reading  is  good  for  children  ? 
Expression  through  work  developing  into  arts. 

Can  children  do  work  of  artistic  value  ?  How  much  skill  should  be 
sought?  What  is  the  value  of  so-called  "  constructive  work  "  in  the  teach- 
ing of  history  ? 

Relation  of  games,  social  entertainments,  and  other  means  of 
school  organization  to  the  aims  of  history-teaching. 

Is  "self-government"  a  failure  or  a  success  in  the  schools  ? 

References  :  Dewey,  School  and  Society,  Psychology  and  Social  Practice;  Ele- 
mentary School  Record  (University  of  Chicago) ;  Parker,  Talks  on  Pedagogics;  Don- 
aldson, The  Growth  of  the  Brain;  G.  S.  Hall,  "The  Ideal  School  as  Based  on  Child 
Study,"  Forum ,  Vol.  XXXII,  p.  24 ;  Kriisi,  Life  and  Works  of  Pestalotzi;  Guimps, 
Histoire  de  Pestalotzi;  Sheldon,  Teacher's  Manual;  E.  Barnes,  Studies  in  Education 
(Stanford  University);  Rice,  Outlines  of  History  and  Literature. 

COURSE    III.       AMERICAN     HISTORY    IN    THE    ELEMENTARY     SCHOOLS. 

1.  Discovery  of  America. 

Its  relation  to  geographical  discovery  as  a  whole.  The  growth  of  the 
world-map.  Ships  of  the  period  of  Columbus  ;  their  size,  equipment,  mode  of 
living  on  board.  Instruments  for  astronomical  observation.  Increase  in 
means  of  communication,  invention  of  paper  and  printing.  Relation  of  print- 
ing to  the  advance  of  discovery.  Observation  of  modern  means  of  commu- 
nication: boats,  railroads,  postal  service,  printing,  telegraph,  and  cable. 
Correlation  of  the  history  of  this  period  with  science,  mathematics,  and 
geography. 

Literature.  —  Selections  from  Travels  of  Marco  Polo  and  Travels  of  Sir 
John  Maundevil;  Joaquin  Miller,  "Columbus;"  Kingsley,  "St.  Brendan," 
The  Hermits;  Longfellow,  "Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,"  "The  Lighthouse," 
"  The  Discovery  of  the  North  Cape,"  "  The  Ballad  of  Carmilhan  ; "  Coleridge, 
Ancient  Mariner;  Kipling,  Captains  Courageous;  Stevenson,  Treasure 
Island;  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho! ;  Fiske,  Discovery  of  America,  Voyage  of 
Magellan. 

REFERENCES:  Marco  Polo,  Travels;  Yule,  Marco  Polo;  Brooks,  Marco  Polo; 
Knox,  Marco  Polo;  Keane,  Evolution  of  Geography;  Bunbury,  History  of  Ancient 
Geography;  Freeman,  Historical  Geography ;  Tozer,  History  of  Ancient  Geography; 
Fiske,  Discovery  of  America;  Payne,  History  of  America;  Winsor,  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America;  N.  Ponce  de  Leon,  The  Caravels  of  Columbus;  Irving, 
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Columbus;  Ford,  The  Writings  of  Columbus;  Seelye,  Columbus;  "Columbus'  Journal 
1492-3,"  Hakluyt  Society  Publications;  "Vasco  da  Gama,  ibid.;11  Towle,  Vascoda 
Gama;  Guillemard,  Magellan;  Hart,  American  History  as  Told  by  Contemporaries , 
Vol.  I ;  Bouchot,  The  Book  and  its  Printers;  Putnam,  Books  and  Their  Makers; 
"Printing,"  Harper's  Magazine,  Vol.  LXIII,  p.  841 ;  "Old  Printing  Presses,  ibid., 
Vol.  LXXXI,  p.  398;  "Paper,  Printing,"  ibid.,  Vol.  LXXV,  p.  113;  "The  Printed 
Book,"  ibid.,  p.  165;  "Origin  of  Printing,"  ibid.,  Vol.  XXXVII,  p.  637;  "Early 
Printing  and  Printers,"  ibid.,  Vol.  XI,  p.  466  ;  "  Marco  Polo  and  His  Book,"  ibid., 
Vol.  XLVI,  p.  1 ;  "Caravan  Journeys  through  Central  Asia,"  ibid.,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  506. 

II.  The  colonial  period. 

Survey  of  the  Atlantic  coast  region  and  of  the  several  colonial  centers. 

• 

Status  of  industries  in  England.  Limitations  on  the  transfer  of  English 
industries  to  America.  Types  of  colonial  life  showing  household  industries. 
The  beginnings  of  commerce,  and  manufactures  in  relation  to  commerce. 
The  advance  to  the  Appalachians.  Conditions  of  travel  and  transportation. 
Industrial  relations  between  England  and  the  colonies. 

Literature. —  Hawthorne,  Twice  Told  Tales ;  Irving,  Sleefiy  Hollow,  Rip 
Van    Winkle,  Knickerbocker ;    Stedman,   "  Peter  Stuyvesant's   New   Year's 
Call,"  Poems;  Lowell,  " Sunthin'  in  the  Pastoral  Line;"  Longfellow,  Evan- 
geline; Holmes,  "Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle." 

References  :  Shaler,  Nature  and  Man  in  America;  Guyot,  Earth  and  Man; 
Wright,  Industrial  Evolution  of  the  United  States;  Alice  Morse  Earle,  House  Life  in 
Colonial  Days,  Children  of  Colonial  Days;  Doyle,  English  Colonies  in  America;  Wal- 
ton and  Brumbaugh,  Stories  of  Pennsylvania;  Fiske,  Beginnings  of  New  England, 
Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,  The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America; 
Weeden,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England;  Bruce,  Economic  History  of 
Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century;  Lodge,  English  Colonies  in  America;  Traill, 
Social  England;  Cunningham,  Development  of  English  Commerce. 

III.  The  settlement  of  the  West. 

Routes  inland  from  the  seaboard.  Dependence  of  industries  upon 
transportation.  Pioneer  life  and  adventure.  Relation  of  the  western 
pioneers  to  the  Revolution.  Geography  of  the  interior.  Growth  of  industries 
in  the  South  and  East.  Improvements  in  roads  and  boats.  Extension  of 
United  States  government  to  the  West.  Exploration  of  the  Northwest.  The 
old  Santa  F6  trail.  Immigration  to  California.  Early  railroads  and  their 
effect.  General  survey  of  the  industrial  condition  of  the  United  States  before 
the  Civil  War.     The  Civil  War  as  an  "industrial  revolution." 

Literature. —  Cooper,  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  The  Pioneers,  Deerslayer  ; 
Irving,  Astoria;  Emerson,  "Boston  Hymn;"  Catherwood,  Story  of  Tonty, 
Heroes  of  the  Middle  West. 

References  :  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West;  Perkins,  Annals  of  the  West; 
Hinsdale,  The  Old  Northwest;  Winsor,  The  Mississippi  Basin;  Cooley,  Michigan; 
Can*,  Missouri;  "  Fergus  Papers "  (Chicago   Historical  Society);  Wright,  Industrial 
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Evolution  of  the  United  States;  "  Development  of  Mechanical  Inventions  in  the  United 
States,"  Harper's  Magazine,  Vol.  Lt  p.  67.  (For  a  complete  reference  list  on  this 
course  see  Elementary  School  Teacher,  April,  1902.) 

COURSE    IV.       HISTORY    FOR    PRIMARY    GRADES. 

I.  Observation  of  present  industries. 

House-building,  brick-making,  preparation  of  lumber  for  house-building, 

weaving,  sewing,  gardening,  farming,  transportation,  baking,  dairying,  milling, 

packing,  pottery-making,  iron-working.     Selection  of  industries  dependent 

on  environment. 

Schoolroom  work  related  to  these  industries :  reading,  writing,  modeling, 

drawing,  making. 

Literature. —  Myths  and  fairy  tales  connected  with  these  industries,  or 

told  irrespective  of  such  connection.     Tales  of  inventors  and  other  workers. 

References:  Viollet-le-Duc,  Story  of  a  House;  Binns,  Story  of  the  Potter; 
Rock,  Textile  Fabrics;  Chase  and  Clow,  Stories  of  Industry;  King,  The  Land  We 
Live  In,  Part  I ;  "  Textile  Art  in  its  Relation  to  Development  of  Form  and  Ornament," 
North  American  Ethnology  (House  Miscellaneous  Reports,  1887-88). 

II.  Questioning   of    the    necessity    back    of    the    industries 

observed. 

Dramatization  of  the  conditions  which  compelled  their  discovery.  Hunter 
life :  food,  weapons,  dwelling,  clothing,  fire,  cave  dwellers.  Shepherd  life : 
domestication  and  care  of  animals,  pottery,  weaving,  customs;  stories  of 
Hebrew  shepherds,  of  Arabs,  of  modern  types  in  Palestine.  Beginnings  of 
tillage ;  discovery  of  seed  propagation ;  feeding  of  animals.  Arts  and  cus- 
toms dependent  on  fixed  habitation :  Pueblo  dwellers,  navigation  ;  invention 
of  boats,  lake  dwellers,  Viking  stories. 

Literature. — Waterloo,  Story  of  Ab ;  Josephus,  Abraham;  the  Bible, 
"Joseph  and  his  brethren  ; "  Browning,  "  Mul6y  keh  ; "  Lamartine,  "  Palissy," 
Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Characters ;  X.  B.  Saintine,  Picciola ;  "Ceres  and 
Persephone,"  "Montezuma;"  Hall,  IVest- Over- Seas, Four Old Greeks ;  Long- 
fellow, "The  Crew  of  the  Long  Serpent." 

References  :  Joly,  Man  before  Metals;  Viollet-le-Duc,  Homes  and  Habitations 
of  Man  in  All  Ages;  Figuier,  Primitive  Man  ;  Mason,  Origin  of  Inventions,  Woman* s 
Share  in  Primitive  Culture;  Morgan,  Houses  and  House  Life;  Doughty,  Arabia 
Deserta;  Starr,  Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress;  Parker,  Fleets  of  the  World; 
Sven  Hedin,  Through  Asia;  Keller,  The  Lake  Dwellers. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

ZONIA    BABER. 

I.  The  basis  of  a  curriculum  for  elementary  schools  is  found 
in  the  needs  of  society. 
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1.  How  the  individual  is  educated:  through  the  home,  nature,  the  school, 
society,  business,  government :  (a)  part  accomplished  by  each ;  (6)  entrance  into 
the  work  of  every  institution  essential  to  the  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
institution. 

2.  Institutions  seek  to  perpetuate  themselves  for  their  own  sake,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  individual :  (a)  compare  European  homes  of  mediaeval  times 
with  homes  of  today ;  compare  schools  of  mediaeval  times  with  schools  of 
today ;  (6)  individual  adaptation  to  changing  institutions  ;  (c)  effect  of  cen- 
tralization of  industries  upon  individual  education;  (d)  effect  of  centrali- 
zation of  government  upon  individual  education  ;  (<?)  effect  of  city  aggre- 
gation upon  the  education  of  the  individual ;  (/)  effect  of  isolation  from 
nature  upon  the  education  of  the  individual. 

II.  Motive  in  all  action:  in  the  home;  in  the  school;  in 
society;  in  business;  in  relation  to  nature. 

1.  Effect  of  motiveless  action. 

2.  Difference  between  the  motive  of  the  teacher  and  that  of  the  pupil  in 
school  work. 

3.  Effect  of  school  work  for  which  a  motive  must  be  invented. 

4.  The  child's  motive  for  the  study  of  reading,  writing,  history,  geography, 
nature  study,  drawing,  modeling,  making,  etc.     The  teacher's  motive. 

5.  Changes  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  school  in  which  each  pupil  may 
have  normal  self-expression. 

6.  Should  the  school  enter  the  commercial  world  ?  Advantages,  disad- 
vantages. 

III.  Is  the  study  of  geography  a  social  need? 

1.  Necessity  of  the  intelligent  enlargement  of  a  sympathy  for  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

2.  Necessity  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  natural  phenomena  in  rela- 
tion to  individuals  and  nations. 

3.  Curriculum  in  geography  for  elementary  schools :  (a)  basis  of  choice 
of  subjects ;  (6)  what  aspects  of  the  subject  can  pupils  really  enter  into  ? 

COURSE    FOR    PRIMARY    GRADES. 

Normal  interests  of  pupils  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age 
in  the  home,  in  society,  in  business,  in  government,  in  the  school, 
in  nature. 

I.  The  home. 

1.  Shelter.  Manner  of  construction:  (a)  tent — Arabia,  Mongolia,  India; 
(6)  grass  house — Java,  Yucatan,  Cuba,  Hawaii ;  (c)  snow — Greenland  ;  {if) 
stone,  visit  to  quarry ;  (e)  brick,  visit  brick  kiln  at  Purington  ;  (/)  lumber, 
manner  of  obtaining  lumber,  lumbering  in  Michigan,  compare  with  similar 
industry  in  Burma. 
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2.  Lighting :  (a)  oil,  vegetable  and  animal ;  candles,  gas,  electricity  ; 
(6)  how  obtained  ?  visit  gas  and  electric  plants. 

3.  Heating  and  cooling  the  home.  Heating:  (a)  brazier — Mexico,  Japan; 
(d)  kang — Corea,  China  ;  (c)  stove — America,  Germany;  (d)  furnace — 
America;  (e)  Yaryan  system.  Cooling:  punka  —  India.  Fuel:  (0)  location; 
manner  of  obtaining  wood,  charcoal,  coal,  coke,  gas,  oil. 

4.  Water:  (a)  rain — cisterns;  where  used  ;  (6)  underground — source; 
wells — manner  of  digging  ;  (c)  rivers,  lakes  ;  (d)  means  of  lifting  water  from 
wells,  rivers,  lakes ;  sweep  (shad  uf) — Egypt;  sequiya  —  Egypt  and  Yucatan; 
pump  —  visit  one  of  the  city  pumping  stations  ;  (e)  water  carriers  in  Egypt, 
India,  Mexico ;  (/)  conditions  which  favor  the  use  of  wells,  rivers,  lakes, 
cisterns. 

5.  Food.  Source:  how  obtained — hunting,  fishing,  agriculture,  grazing, 
manufacture.  (1)  Hunting  —  in  mountains  and  plains  in  cold,  temperate,  and 
hot  regions ;  Eskimos  a  type  of  peoples  who  live  by  hunting.  (2)  Fishing 
on  Lake  Michigan ;  cod-fishing  on  Atlantic  Coast ;  fishing  in  Norway  and 
Japan.  (3)  Agriculture :  (a)  type  of  farming  in  Illinois,  Egypt,  Java ;  (6) 
products  we  use  from  an  Illinois  farm — wheat,  corn,  oats,  fruits  :  means  of 
cultivation  ;  (c)  products  we  use  from  a  tropic  farm  :  rice  —  Java  ;  sugar — 
Cuba  ;  tea — Ceylon ;  coffee —  Brazil ;  cocoa  —  Mexico  ;  tapioca  —  Jamaica; 
tropic  fruits:  oranges,  pineapples — Florida;  bananas — Hondurus  ;  how 
grown?  transported?  (4)  Agriculture:  soil;  moisture;  heat;  drainage:  (a) 
soil — sand,  gravel,  clay,  loam,  humus  ;  experiment  showing  effect  on  growth 
of  vegetation  (see  "  Natural  Science  ")  ;  (6)  moisture  —  experiments  showing 
moisture  relation  to  plants  (see  "  Natural  Science  ")  ;  India,  Sahara,  Illinois  ; 
(c)  heat  relation  to  vegetation  ;  experiments  (see  "  Natural  Science  ")  ;  effect 
in  Jamaica,  Illinois,  Greenland;  (d)  drainage  —  river,  ditch,  tile;  slope  — 
angle  of  condemnation  in  Himalayas;  {e)  destructive  agents  —  frost,  wind, 
drought,  floods,  animals,  other  plants  ;  means  of  protecting  against  each.  (5) 
Grazing  :  animal  products  from  grazing  areas.  (6)  Preparation  and  cooking 
of  food  :  a  Japanese  dinner,  Chinese  dinner,  Arab  dinner,  Mexican  dinner. 

6.  Clothing :  (a)  source  and  manner  of  production  of  cotton,  flax,  silk, 
fur,  wool,  hair,  leather  (see  "  Textiles  ") ;  (6)  jewelry  —  mining  gold,  silver, 
precious  stones. 

II.  Nature:  Industrial  and  aesthetic  aspects.  Genesis  of  geo- 
graphic forms. 

1.  Lakes:  Lake  Michigan's  contribution  to  Chicago;  study  lakes  ho  re  ; 
(0)  drinking  water,  manner  of  obtaining  ;  (b)  fishing  ;  (c)  commerce — grain, 
iron,  lumber,  food,  and  manufactured  products  ;  (d)  work  of  waves,  wind, 
and  littoral  currents  along  the  lakeshore  —  cliffs,  bars,  spits,  dunes  ;  study 
cliff-making  along  the  north  shore,  and  dunes  along  south  shore  ;  reproduce 
similar  forms  in  laboratory  ;  (<?)  harbors  along  coast ;  means  of  maintaining 
good  harbors  ;  (/)  light-houses  and  life-saving  stations  ;  visit  station. 
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REFERENCES :  Salisbury  and  Alden,  Geography  of  Chicago  and  its  Environs; 
Shaler,  Beaches  and  Tide  Marshes;  Davis,  Physical  Geography ;  Tarr,  Physical  Geog- 
raphy; Russell,  Lakes  of  North  America.  For  outline  on  rivers,  glaciers,  wind,  see 
Elementary  School  Teacher,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  pp.  50-53.  See  also  "  History," 
syllabus  of  Course  2,  in  this  number. 

COURSE  FOR  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

The  curriculum  (see  "  Course  for  Primary  Grades "  ) .  Inter- 
ests of  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  in  nature,  society, 
government,  industries,  current  events.  Present  commercial 
movement  a  world-uniting  interest.  A  knowledge  of  the  world's 
geography  an  essential. 

THE   WORLD   AS   A   WHOLE. 

I.  Distribution  of  land  masses. 

1.  Western  land  mass  one  continental  area.  (1)  Western  highlands: 
Rocky  Mountains,  Sierra  Madre,  Central  American  mountains,  Andes  moun- 
tains: (a)  general  characteristics — volcanoes,  plateaux,  mountain  ranges  ;  (b) 
effect  on  the  remainder  of  the  continent ;  (c)  mountain  industries.  (2)  Cen- 
tral plain  in  North  and  South  America ;  depressed  in  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Caribbean  sea :  (a)  effect  of  the  central  plain  on  the  remainder  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  (b)  indigenous  vegetation  of  the  central  plain ;  (c)  industries  devel- 
oped in  consequence  of  the  plain ;  (d)  effect  of  the  depression  of  the  plain 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  sea ;  (e)  would  it  be  to  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage  of  the  continent  if  the  American  Mediterranean  should 
become  land  ?  (/)  would  it  be  advantageous  to  the  continent,  or  otherwise,  if 
the  American  Mediterranean  pierced  the  continent  ?  (g)  What  are  the  loca- 
tion advantages,  or  disadvantages,  of  the  West  Indies  ?  Could  they  have  a 
more  advantageous  location  than  they  have  ?  (3)  Eastern  highland  :  Cana- 
dian, Appalachian,  Guiana,  Brazilian  :  (a)  characteristics ;  value  to  continent ; 
effect  on  development.  (4)  Distribution  of  river  systems;  effect  on  the 
development  of  civilization.  (5)  Coastal  plains.  (6)  Climate  —  distribution 
of  heat,  prevailing  winds,  distribution  of  rainfall.  (7)  Distribution  of  forests, 
prairies,  deserts.  (8)  Distribution  of  industries  —  farming,  mining,  grazing, 
fishing,  hunting,  lumbering,  manufacturing.  (9)  Distribution  of  cities ; 
account  for  location.  (10)  Distribution  of  governments;  cause  for  national 
divisions. 

References:  Mill,  Internationa/  Geography;  Compendium  of  North  America; 
South  America;  Reclus,  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants;  Shaler,  The  United  Stales  of  Amer- 
ica; Our  Continent;  Man  and  Nature  in  America;  National  Geographic  Mono- 
graphs; Russel,  Rivers  of  North  America;  Lakes  of  North  America;  Volcanoes  of 
North  America;  Carpenter,  South  America,  Social \  Industrial,  and  Political;  Adams, 
Commercial  Geography,  For  a  special  study  of  North  America  see  Elementary 
School  Teacher,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  p.  51. 
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2.  The  eastern  land  mass  of  Eurasia  and  Africa  considered  as  one  con- 
tinent, (i)  Highlands  extending  from  Kamtchatka  through  southern  Asia 
and  eastern  Africa ;  characteristics  of  mountains  and  plateaux.  (2)  Great 
plain  extending  through  northern  Asia  and  Europe,  central  and  western 
Africa,  interrupted  by  mountains  of  southern  Europe,  North  Africa,  Scandi- 
navia :  (a)  have  the  plains  and  highlands  the  best  relative  position  for  the 
development  of  the  continent?  (&)  advantageous  changes.  (3)  Climate  — 
distribution  of  heat,  rainfall,  prevailing  winds.  (4)  Distribution  of  river 
basins.  (5)  Distribution  of  forests,  prairies,  deserts.  (6)  Distribution  of 
governments ;  account  for  it.  (7)  Distribution  of  large  cities ;  account  for 
location. 

References  :  Mill,  International  Geography;  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  "  Compen- 
dium ; "  Mill,  Realm  of  Nature;  Reclus,  "  Asia,"  •'  Europe,"  "  Africa,"  Earth  and  its 
Inhabitants;  Sven  Hedin,  Through  Asia.  For  a  special  study  of  Eurasia  see  Ele- 
mentary School  Teacher,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  p.  53. 

3.  Islands  of  the  world  :  Location.  Areas  where  islands  are  numerous ; 
where  islands  are  few.  (1)  Continental  islands  located.  (2)  Oceanic  island  : 
Formation:  (A)  Volcanic:  (a)  location — relation  of  continental  volcanic 
regions  to  location  of  volcanic  islands ;  (d)  special  study  of  Martinique  and 
other  volcanic  West  Indies,  Hawaii,  Krakatoa ;  appearance  —  rock,  different 
kinds  of  lavas,  ashes ;  vegetating  new  lava  flows.  (B)  Coral :  (a)  conditions 
for  coral  growth ;  (6)  location  of  coral  island  and  reef ;  (c)  special  study  of 
Bermuda  Islands.  (3)  Division  of  control  of  islands  among  great  nations  of 
the  earth  :  (a)  use  of  islands  as  promoters  of  maritime  enterprises ;  (d)  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  to  the  United  States  of  control  of  West  Indies. 

References:     Islands:    Reclus,  New  Physical  Geography :  The  Ocean ;  Oceanic, 

Hawaii :  Dutton,  Hawaiian  Volcanoes;  United  Stales  Geological  Survey,  Fourth 
Annual  Report,  1882-8;  Wallace,  Island  Life;  Alexander,  Islands  of  the  Pacific; 
Dana,  Characteristic  Volcanoes;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Bishop,  Hawaiian  Archipelago;  Maxwell, 
Lavas  and  Soils  of  Hawaii;  Judd,  Volcanoes;  Hull,  Volcanoes. 

West  Indies  :  Hill,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico,  with  Other  Islands  of  the  West 
Indies;  Hill,  "Geology  of  Cuba,"  Bulletin,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  15,  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology,  Cambridge ;  Hill,  "Geology  of  Jamaica,"  Vol.  XXXIV,  ibid.;  Hearn, 
Two  Years  in  the  West  Indies;  Paton,  Down  the  Islands;  Kingsley,  Weshvard  Ho! 
and  At  Last;  Agassiz,  Three  Cruises  of  the  Blake;  National  Geographic  Magatine, 
May,  1898;  Reclus,  "North  America,"  The  Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants;  Stanford, 
Compendium;  Agassiz,  Florida  Reefs;  Agassiz,  Cruise  of  the  Wild  Duck. 

Coral  and  coral  islands:  Dana,  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs;  Darwin,  Bermuda; 
Agassiz,  A  Visit  to  the  Bermudas  in  March,  1894;  Bulletin,  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  2  ;  Heilprin,  The  Bermuda  Islands;  Thomson,  Atlantic,  I ; 
Rice,  National  Bulletin,  No.  25;  Jones,  Naturalist  in  the  Burmudas,  /8jg;  Voyage  of 
H.  M.  S.  Challenger,  Part  I ;  Mill,  International  Geography. 

II.    Distribution  of  sunshine. 

1.  Change  of  place  and  time  of  sunrise,  sunset ;  cause  of  variation  in 
length  of  day  here. 
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2.  Regions  of  earth  where  night  and  day  have  least  change. 

3.  Regions  of  greatest  changes. 

4.  Apparent  meridianal  movement  of  sun ;  difference  in  amount  of  sun- 
shine received  in  same  number  of  hours  in  summer  and  in  winter. 

5.  Movements  of  isothermal  equator :  (a)  movement  of  isotherm  of  32° 
— northern  and  southern  hemisphere  ;  (&)  movement  of  isotherms  60 '-70°  in 
northern  and  southern  hemisphere ;  (c)  effect  of  oceans,  mountains,  and 
plains  on  isotherms ;  (d)  a  knowledge  of  mathematical  geography  an  essen- 
tial in  imaging  continental  landscapes. 

References  :  Jackson,  Astronomical  Geography;  Newcombs,  Popular  Astron- 
omy; Huxley,  Physiography;  Gregory,  Elements  of  Physiography. 

III.  Winds  and  rainfall. 

1.  Prevailing  winds  of  this  region. 

2.  Cause  of  winds :  effect  of  temperature,  moisture  ;  barometric  pres- 
sure ;  velocity  of  winds  —  cause. 

3.  Study  of  United  States  weather  maps  ;  changes  in  regions  of  "  high  " 
pressure  ;  of  "  low  "  pressure ;  movements  of  storm  centers  ;  tornadoes. 

4.  Terrestrial  winds  :•  cause ;  direction  of  movement ;  velocity:  (a) 
trade  winds —  change ;  regions  affected  ;  (&)  westerlies  —  changes  ;  (c)  mon- 
soons —  cause,  regions  affected. 

5.  Relation  of  winds  to  distribution  of  life. 

6.  Regions  of  greatest  rainfall :  (a)  relation  of  rainfall  to  the  prevailing 
wind ;  (6)  relation  of  rainfall  to  latitude,  altitude ;  (c)  relation  of  rainfall  to 
topography;  {d)  regions  of  least  rainfall  — cause  ;  regions  of  moderate  rain- 
fall —  cause. 

IV.  Ocean  currents. 

1.  Cause;  position  in  oceans. 

2.  Effect  on  continents. 

3.  Relation  to  winds,  temperature,  rainfall,  fogs. 

4.  Relation  to  distribution  of  life. 

V.  Distribution  of  vegetation. 

1.  Relation  to  rainfall  and  heat:  (a)  distribution  of  forests  —  cause;  (b) 
distribution  of  prairies — cause;  (c)  distribution  of  deserts — cause. 

2.  Relation  of  vegetal  distribution  to  civilization. 

References  :  Winds :  Davis,  Elementary  Meteorology;  Physical  Geography; 
Ferrel,  Popular  Treatise  on  Winds;  Waldo,  Elementary  Meteorology ;  Geikie,  Physical 
Geography;  Archibald,  The  Story  of  the  Atmosphere;  Gregory,  Elements  of  Physi- 
ography. 

Ocean  currents :   Reclus,  The  Ocean. 

VI.  Distribution  of  man. 

Relation  of  history  to  geography.  (See  Course  of  Study  [Chicago 
Institute],  Vol.  I,  No.  1.) 
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FIELD  WORK. 

The  second  term  will  be  devoted  to  field  work  in  geography 
and  nature  study  in  selected  regions  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wis- 
consin. The  work  will  include  a  study  of  the  topography  and 
genesis  of  the  regions  visited ;  also  a  study  of  the  industries  and 
the  plant  and  animal  life  as  determined  by  this  topography. 
The  field  work  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Baber  and  Mr.  I.  B. 
Meyers.  In  case  Mr.  Meyers  should  not  be  able  to  go,  a  substi- 
tute will  be  provided. 

MATHEMATICS. 

COURSE    I.       APPLIED    ARITHMETIC. 

(Laboratory  course.) 

Gertrude  Van  Hoesen. 

This  course  has  been  planned  with .  the  year's  work  as  a 
basis.  When  the  data  have  been  obtained,  the  work  will  be  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  adaptation  to  grade.  In  order  to 
do  this,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  the 
fundamental  operations,  fractions,  decimals,  and  percentage, 
wherever  the  work  demands  their  use. 

SOILS. 

I.  Classification  in  relation  to  locality,  /.  *.,  garden,  farm,  swamp,  forest, 
or  lakeshore.  (i)  Examination  as  to  mechanical  constituents.  (2). Examina- 
tion as  to  properties:  (a)  percolation  of  water;  (b)  capacity  to  prevent 
evaporation ;  (c)  capillarity  ;  (d)  inference  in  regard  to  the  percentage  of  the 
different  constituents  in  the  various  soils.  (3)  The  relation  of  the  earth- 
worms to  good  soil.  (4)  Examination  of  soils  in  regard  to  physical  con- 
stituents. 

II.  Examination  of  plants  from  the  different  localities.  (1)  Does  the 
difference  in  soil  affect  the  constituents  or  growth  of  the  plants  ?  (2)  Com- 
parison of  plants  from  the  different  areas  as  to  roots,  stem,  and  leaves. 

WATER. 

The  relation  of  moisture  to  plant  life.  (1)  Proof  that  plants  absorb  water. 
(2)  Relation  of  the  amount  of  water  absorbed  to  the  amount  transpired.  (3) 
Relation  of  the  amount  transpired  to  the  leaf  area.  (4)  Estimate  the 
amount  of  water  transpired  from  a  small  tree.  (5)  How  much  water  has  the 
tree  at  its  disposal  ?  (a)  Find  the  volume  of  soil  within  reach  of  the  roots. 
(6)  Estimate  the  amount  of  water  in  this  soil.  (6)  Effect  of  transpiration 
from  land  covered  with  forests.     (7)  Study  of  evaporation.     What  affects  the 
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rate  ?  (8)  What  amount  of  water  is  added  to  supply  already  in  soil  ?  Keep 
record  of  rainfall.  (9)  Use  of  water  to  the  plant,  (a)  Test  samples  of  the 
water  which  has  transpired  and  that  which  the  roots  absorb.  Inference,  (d) 
Find  the  constituents  of  the  fruit,  leaves,  wood,  and  soil  of  different  trees. 

TEMPERATURE. 

Relation  of  temperature  to  growth.  Use  the  sunshine  and  weather  charts 
to  find  some  of  the  causes  for  the  change  in  the  landscape. 

GROWTH. 

Determination  of  the  growth  of  trees.  The  use  of  the  records  made  of 
the  physical  measurements  of  the  children. 

The  problems  that  come  up  in  connection  with  manual  train- 
ing, cooking,  and  gardening,  and  those  also  that  the  teachers 
wish  to  solve  in  connection  with  their  other  work,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  this  course. 

COURSE    II.       THE     INTERRELATION     OF     SUBJECTS     IN     ELEMENTARY 

MATHEMATICS. 

Herbert  Ellsworth  Slaught. 

It  is  believed  that  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  should  have  as 
a  rational  basis  a  thorough  knowledge  of  at  least  the  elementary 
subjects  of  mathematics  with  which  it  is  so  closely  connected. 
An  appreciative  familiarity  with  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigo- 
nometry, and  desirably  the  elements  of  analytic  geometry  and 
calculus,  not  only  provides  the  teacher  with  a  fund  of  illustrative 
material  for  use  in  the  class-room,  but  also  gives  the  breadth  of 
view,  keenness  of  insight,  and  clearness  of  thinking  which  enable 
the  possessor  to  formulate  and  pursue  a  sound  and  inspiring 
method  of  teaching.  This  course  is  designed  to  set  forth  the 
close  relationship  among  these  subjects,  and  to  discuss  the  bear- 
ing of  this  upon  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  The  work  will 
involve  both  theory  and  practice,  and  each  will  be  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil  as  well  as  that  of  the  teacher  in 
the  upper  grades. 

For  convenience  the  matter  will  be  considered  under  the  fol- 
lowing five  topics : 

I.  The  content  of  the  various  subjects  in  elementary  mathematics.  The 
classification  of  the  subject-matter  with  reference  to  its  relation  to  arithmetic. 
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II.  The  number  concept ;  its  origin  and  development;  its  bearing  on  the 
development  of  the  reasoning  power. 

III.  Ends  to  be  sought  in  the  study  of  arithmetic  in  the  upper  grades. 

IV.  Consideration  of  various  means  of  attaining  the  desired  results  in  the 
study  of  elementary  mathematics. 

V.  The  selection  and  solution  of  problems.     Interpretation  and  methods 
of  attack. 


SPEECH,  ORAL  READING,  AND  DRAMATIC  ART. 

Martha  Fleming. 

Expression  is  a  social  function.  The  school  gives  ideal  con- 
ditions for  acquiring  power  in  expression,  and  it  should  be 
organized  to  give  the  child  ample  opportunity  to  use  this  power 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  community. 

I.  Expression.  —  Expression  is  the  natural  result  of  all  thinking,  and, 
when  controlled  by  the  will,  becomes  a  means  of  image  growth.  It  is  habit- 
forming.  It  is  character-making.  Expression  has  three  functions :  first,  its 
physical  function,  the  training  and  growth  of  the  body;  second,  its  intel- 
lectual function,  reaction  upon  thought,  for  without  expression  educative 
thought  is  impossible ;  third,  its  moral  function,  the  development  of  motive 
and  the  training  of  the  emotions.  These  three  are  in  reality  one  in  action. 
Any  attempt  to  separate  them  is  fatal  to  all. 

Expression  is  a  necessity  of  growth,  a  revelation  of  power,  of  one's  largest 
self  and  highest  possibilities.  Definite,  clear  thinking  produces  definite,  clear 
expression.  Vague,  indefinite  thinking  produces  vague,  indefinite  expres- 
sion.    It  is  uncertainty  that  paralyzes. 

Each  mode  of  expression  has  its  own  particular  reactive  function.  Form, 
necessary  to  any  clear  imaging,  is  realized  by  the  plastic  arts  —  a  closer 
analysis  of  form  by  drawing,  of  color  by  painting,  of  complete  synthesis  by 
writing.  Dramatic  art  focuses  the  experiences  gained  in  all  the  other  arts, 
and  combines  them  into  one  supreme  act.  The  product  of  each  mode  of 
expression  reinforces  all  the  others.  Children  should  get  a  wide  outlook  — 
taste,  expression  in  every  form —  no  specialization.  (See  Parker,  "  Relation 
of  Self-Expression  to  Knowledge,"  Elementary  Schoolteacher,  Vol.  II, 
No.  i  ;  idem,  Talks  on  Pedagogics,  chaps,  x,  xi,  xii,  xiii.) 

II.  Reading. — Reading  is  thinking.  It  realizes  ideas,  focuses  experiences, 
and  forms  habits.  It  presupposes  a  certain  experience  on  a  subject.  It  is  an 
organic  part  of  the  study  of  any  subject.  Attitude  of  the  child  toward  books. 
Preparation  and  motive  for  their  use.  Reading  sometimes  a  dissipation. 
Waste  of  time  and  energy  in  learning  to  read.  Where  should  the  problem  of 
learning  to  read  be  solved  ?     The  habit  of  thinking  of  the  forms  of  expres- 
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sion.  Reading  to  the  children.  Reading  may  be  expressed  by  any  of  the 
modes  of  expression  —  speech,  writing,  painting,  oral  reading.  (See  Parker, 
Talks  on  Pedagogics,  chap,  ix.) 

III.  Oral  reading. —  Only  one  mode  of  expression.  What  kind  of  images 
demand  oral  expression  ?  Compare  oral  reading  and  speech  as  modes  of 
expression.  Function  of  each.  Relation  to  other  modes.  Agents  of  expres- 
sion. When  should  a  child  express  the  thought  acquired  by  reading  in  his 
own  words  ?  When  should  he  read  orally?  Motives  governing  the  desire  to 
read  aloud.  Ideal  conditions.  Value  of  story-telling  by  children  as  a  help 
to  oral  reading ;  of  discussions  on  subjects  of  interest  in  the  social  life  of  the 
school;  of  drill  upon  literature  committed  to  memory;  of  dramatic  reading  ; 
of  dramatic  presentations.  Is  there  too  much  oral  reading  in  the  school  ? 
Shall  a  child  who  is  reading  aloud  be  permitted  to  struggle  with  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  word?  How  keep  him  unconscious  of  his  difficulty?  Function 
of  sight-reading.     Material  for  sight-reading. 

IV.  Dramatic  representation. — The  dramatic  instinct.  Its  manifestations 
in  children.  What  part  does  it  play  in  the  child's  development  ?  Signifi- 
cance of  children's  plays,  imitations,  impersonations,  and  love  for  dramatic 
stories.     Organization  of  these  manifestations. 

Relation  to  other  modes  of  expression  —  pictorial  art,  music — a  vital 
one.  How  shall  it  be  utilized  in  the  school  ?  Into  what  should  it  flower ;  that 
is,  if  dramatic  presentation  is  an  organic  part  of  the  life  of  the  school  from 
the  kindergarten  011,  what  should  be  the  outcome  ?  Value  to  the  teacher  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  dramatic  art  and  of  the  construction  of  a 
drama — its  essential  characteristics,  its  relation  to  life,  its  limitations,  and 
the  function  of  costume  and  scenery.  Action  and  emotion  in  themselves  not 
dramatic,  except  when  they  are  part  of  an  organized  whole.  Characters  in 
dialogue  is  not  necessarily  drama.  Pottery,  painting,  music,  the  drama,  are 
traditional  forms.  They  are  tools  which  we  accept  as  we  do  social  institu- 
tions. A  drama  is  created  and  is  not  complete  until  acted.  The  value  of 
knowledge  on  any  subject  is  determined  by  the  quality  and  expansiveness  of 
the  emotion  aroused,  and  its  radiation  into  actual  life  and  helpfulness. 
Intense  emotional  manifestations  often  result  from  vague,  indefinite  images. 
Emotion  an  end  in  itself,  mind-disintegration.  Importance  of  definite, 
clear  thinking.  Dramatic  art,  including  music,  an  outlet  for  the  great 
wealth  of  human  emotion.  They  bring  the  whole  range  of  emotional  life 
under  the  will,  and  the  expression  is  orderly,  lawful,  and  accurate. 

1  Relation  of  the  story  to  the  drama.  Story-telling.  Dramatic  represen- 
tation of  stories.  Characteristics  of  a  story  which  lends  itself  to  dramatiza- 
tion. 

References:  Lessing,  Hamburgische  Dramaturgie;  Freytag,  Technik  des 
Dramas;  Price,  Technique  of  the  Drama;  Boucicault,  North  American  Review \ 
January,  1878. 
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V.  Literature. —  Drill  means  training  in  thinking. 

Dramatic  literature  should  be  chosen  for  drill.  It  should  appeal  to  the 
higher  emotions  —  love,  courage,  patriotism ;  to  the  sense  of  beauty  and 
rhythm.  It  should  have  the  characteristics  of  a  good  play.  The  images 
should  crowd  each  other.  The  thought  and  emotion  should  be  within  the 
child's  grasp,  or  relatively  so.  It  should  be  used  as  an  organic  part  of  all  sub- 
jects of  study  or  of  the  interest  in  the  life  of  the  child,  and  at  the  point  and 
time  when  the  connection  is  closest.  It  should  be  a  great  thing  that  appeals 
to  broad,  universal  experience,  that  keeps  the  individual  moving  out  from 
himself,  that  gives  insight  into  the  unity  and  interdependence  of  men,  and 
into  the  joy  of  service.  It  should  call  into  strong,  broad  action  all  the  agents 
of  expression.  Technique  is  gained  under  the  inspiration  of  an  aroused 
imagination.  Analysis  and  interpretation  of  selections  of  literature  adapted 
to  children  in  different  grades.  Lists  of  selections  that  may  be  used  with 
history,  geography,  and  science  in  the  different  grades.  Principles  upon 
which  a  story  or  selection  may  be  cut  or  adapted  for  oral  reading.  How  to 
study  a  selection  for  oral  reading.  How  to  incite  children  to  study  a  selec- 
tion for  oral  reading.  Value  of  silent,  independent  study  of  text.  Study 
should  be  continued  until  some  tangible  result  in  expression  is  possible. 
Over-analysis.  Criticism.  Self-consciousness.  Affectation.  Genuine  expres- 
sion. Genuine  quality,  good  or  bad,  is  unconscious  of  itself.  Expression ; 
its  effect.     Study  of  individual  children.     Children  as  judges  of  literature. 

We  shall  follow  the  work  in  the  Model  School,  noting  the  use  of  books, 
the  necessities  and  opportunities  for  oral  expression,  and  shall  select  and 
study  literature  which  answers  the  demands  of  the  children.  We  shall,  also, 
where  possible,  follow  the  work  in  history,  geography,  and  nature  study,  and 
select  and  read  orally  any  literature  which  wjll  illuminate  the  subject,  or 
give  expression  to  the  highest  and  best  emotions  aroused  by  that  subject. 
This  will  make  literature  an  organic  part  of  the  study  of  the  subject.  Rivers, 
mountains,  plains,  deserts,  volcanic  action,  tides,  oceans,  floods,  winds,  sun, 
moon,  shadow,  birds,  animals,  trees,  flowers,  and  "  the  ever  recurring  seasons," 
in  their  relation  to  human  life,  have  been  the  inspiration  and  material  of 
some  of  the  greatest  literature. 

We  shall  begin  the  study  of  expression  by  expressing.  As  a  preparation 
for  this  work,  the  teacher  would  do  well  to  select  a  scene  from  a  drama  or 
poem,  study  it,  live  with  it,  and  come  to  the  class  ready  to  express  what  it 
means  to  her. 

Suggested  literature  stories :  "  Mother  Goose  "  rhymes  and  jingles  ;  The 
Sleeping  Beauty,  and  other  similar  stories;  Baldwin,  Stories  of  the  East,  and 
Story  of  Siegfried;  stories  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  the  Bible ;  Harris, 
"The  Tar  Baby,"  and  other  stories  from  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus;  Scott, 
Ivanhoe;   Kipling,  f  ingle  Book ;  Irving,  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Orations:  "Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne;"  "Lincoln's  Speech  at  Gettys- 
burg;"  Grady,  "The  New  South." 
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Poems :  Coolidge,  "  How  The  Leaves  .Came  Down  ; "  Stevenson,  "  The 
Wind,"  "Windy  Nights,"  "The  Wind  in  a  Frolic ;  "  Browning,  "  The  Pied 
Piper"  and  "  Herve*  Ricl;M  Longfellow,  "Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  "The 
Launching  of  the  Ship;"  Lanier,  "Song  of  the  Chattahoochee,"  "Owl 
against  Robin ; "  Tennyson,  "  The  Revenge ;  "  Kipling,  "  Ballad  of  the  East 
and  West;"  Read,  "Sheridan's  Ride;"  Bret  Harte,  "John  Burns  of  Gettys- 
burg;" Thompson,  "The  High  Tide  at  Gettysburg;"  Walt  Whitman, 
"O  Captain,  My  Captain  ;"  Scott,  "TheChase,"  "  Lochinvar,"  "Earl  Douglas 
and  Marmion." 

Prose  selections :  Lew  Wallace,  "  Racing  with  a  Storm,"  Prince  of  India  ; 
Victor  Hugo,  " The  Gamin,"  Les  Miserable*" 

Dramas:  "Julius  Caesar,"  "  Merchant  of  Venice  ;"  Rostand,  " Cyrano de 
Bergerac  ; "  Phillips,  "  Ulysses." 

VI.  Technique, —  All  that  goes  to  the  opening  up  of  the  channels  of 
expression ;  the  physical  side  of  expression  ;  how  to  do  things.  The  mastery 
of  technique  —  by  expression,  by  imitation. 

i.  Gesture:  This  mode  of  expression  involves  the  whole  body,  and 
demands  health,  physical  freedom,  and  responsiveness.  Special  exercises 
for  carriage  and  bearing,  breathing,  resting,  for  freedom  and  control,  are, 
therefore,  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  oral  expression.  The  body  is  an 
instrument,  and  physical  health  and  freedom  determine,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  possibilities  of  expression.  Delsarte  says :  "  Strength  at  the  center,  free- 
dom at  the  surface,  is  the  true  condition  of  being." 

Gesture  a  universal  language,  modified  by  nationality,  temperament,  and 
habits  of  life.  Function  of  gymnastics  as  a  preparation  for  expression. 
Gymnastics  which  have  the  forms  of  expression.  Movements  which  express 
fatigue  or  physical  weakness ;  movements  which  are  the  spontaneous  expres- 
sion of  thought  and  emotion.  Pantomime  the  expression  of  thought  and 
feeling  by  bodily  movements.  Bearings,  attitudes,  inflections.  Poise:  relation 
to  health,  to  expression ;  the  greater  the  activity  the  greater  need  of  poise ; 
abnormal  nervousness  not  intellectual  intensity;  poise  means  calmness  in 
activity.  Sitting,  standing,  walking.  Good  positions  in  seat-work  and  recita- 
tions. Exercises,  plays,  and  games  for  making  good  carriage  of  body 
habitual.  Rhythmic  movements  to  music.  Energy.  Relation  to  health  and 
expression.     Control  and  direction  of  energy. 

■  

2.  Voice :  Power  and  significance  of  the  voice  in  spoken  language.  Voice 
quality  and  intonations  the  expression  of  character,  of  emotional  life,  and  of 
physical  conditions.  Voice  in  speech  and  song.  Comparative  ranges,  exten- 
sion of  tone,  and  speech  melody,  and  influence  of  the  inflections  of  the 
speaking  voice  on  dramatic  singing.  Training  the  ear  to  distinguish  voice 
quality.  Management  of  breath.  Force,  pitch,  quality,  inflection,  accent, 
emphasis,  pause,  rhythm,  purity,  flexibility,  responsiveness.  Care  and  man- 
agement of  children's  voices ;  abnormal  voices. 
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3.  Speech :  Is  there  a  standard  English  ?  How  determined  ?  Provin- 
cialisms; dialects.  Training  the  ear  to  recognize  speech  qualities,  to  dis- 
criminate the  elements  —  vowels,  glides,  and  consonants.  Bell's  vowel  and 
consonant  tables.  Training  the  speech  organs.  Formation  of  vowels  ;  articu- 
lation of  consonants.  How  shall  the  child  be  helped  to  speak  good  English  ? 
Phonics,  and  drill  upon  words.  Habits  of  speech.  The  most  economical 
way  of  correcting  bad  habits.  Cause  of  speech  defects  ;  (a)  Defective  hear- 
ing. (&)  Abnormal  conditions  of  mouth  and  throat,  such  as  enlarged  tonsils, 
adenoid  growths,  narrow  arch,  mouth  breathing,  tongue-tie,  and  defective 
arrangement  of  the  teeth,  (c)  Imitation  of  speech  defects,  (</)  General 
nervous  conditions.  Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  speech  defects.  Value  of 
such  knowledge  to  the  teacher.    (See  Course  of  Study,  Vol.  I,  p.  299.) 

VII.  Exercises. —  History  and  significance  of  the  great  festivals  Common 
to  the  race  — Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Easter.  National  festivals  and  holi- 
days— Washington's  and  Lincoln's  birthdays,  Memorial  Day.  Educational 
value  of  morning  exercises.  All  exercises  should  grow  out  of  the  work  of 
the  school,  and  should  be  the  culmination  of  study  in  some  subject.  Use  of 
art,  music,  and  literature  in  these  exercises.  Basis  for  arrangement  of 
programs.  Suggested  programs.  (See  Elementary  School  Teacher, 
Vol.  II.) 

VIII.  Value  of  dramatic  training  for  the  teacher. —  Imitation  is  a  potent 
factor  in  education.  Action  is  one  of  the  first  things  imitated.  The  teacher's 
habits  of  sitting,  standing,  walking,  breathing,  habits  of  speech,  quality  and 
use  of  voice,  are  imitated  by  the  child.  You  may  tell  a  child  to  sit  up,  to 
stand  up,  or  to  walk  erect,  but  if  you  do  not  sit  up,  stand  up,  or  walk  erect 
yourself,  your  precept  falls  upon  deaf  ears.  Gesture  is  truth  to  the  child. 
He  does  not  hear  what  you  say,  he  sees  what  you  do. 

Effects  of  the  teacher's  voice  upon  the  child's  voice,  and  upon  his  moral 
nature.  If  the  teacher's  English  speech  is  provincial,  she  cannot  by  any 
precept  teach  the  best  English.  If  the  children  are  to  read  well,  the  teacher 
must  have  a  deep-seated,  abiding  belief  in  the  educative  value  of  this  mode 
of  expression. 

If  the  teacher  does  not  spontaneously  use  voice,  hand,  face,  and  body  in 
expression  of  thought,  the  children  will  become  as  narrow,  as  restricted,  as 
wooden,  as  unexpressive,  and  as  uninteresting  as  she  is  herself.^  If  the 
teacher  undervalues  emotion  and  does  not  see  its  direct  relation  to  thought, 
the  children  will  soon  learn  to  think  that  emotion  must  be  concealed.  The 
child  reflects  not  only  what  we  are,  but  also  our  ideals.  The  teacher  should 
be  able  to  interpret  literature,  and  so  create  an  ideal  of  genuine  expression 
and  a  public  sentiment  among  the  children  which  demands  the  best  in 
expression.  She  should  be  able  to  interpret  the  child,  in  a  measure,  through 
the  bearings,  attitudes,  and  inflections  of  his  body,  through  the  quality 
of  his  voice  and  his  habits  of  speech.     Other  things  being  equal,  the  teacher 
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with  dramatic  power  and  dramatic  training  is  a  better  teacher  of  any  subject 
than  one  limited  in  this  power  and  training. 

ART 

ART    IN    RELATION    TO    HISTORY    AND    LITERATURE. 

John  Duncan. 

1.      CONTEMPORARY   HISTORY. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  study  and  the  recording  of 
the  life  going  on  about  us.  The  child  spontaneously  attempts 
to  picture  this  life,  draws  engines  and  ships  and  bridges  and 
people  engaged  in  every  occupation.  The  course  is  planned  to 
fit  the  teachers  for  the  work  of  directing  and  developing  this 
child  art. 

Streets  and  traffic :  street-cars  (trolley,  cable,  elevated),  wagons,  carts, 
cabs,  automobiles,  bicycles. 

Foot-passengers:  the  postman,  policeman,  popcorn-man,  fruit-vender, 
coal-man,  newsboy,  peddler. 

Architecture :  stores,  post-office,  library,  museum,  picture  gallery,  theater, 
bank,  asylum,  hospital,  church,  schoolhouse,  bridges,  tunnels. 

Homes  :   occupations  of  home,  children's  games. 

Gardens,  parks,  playgrounds. 

Railways  and  railway  stations,  locomotives. 

Ships  and  shipping  docks. 

Soldiers,  barracks. 

Factories  (spinning  and  weaving),  potteries,  foundries,  workshops  (car- 
penter's, blacksmith's,  tailor's,  shoemaker's). 

House-building,  stone-cutting,  paving. 

Foreign  areas — racial  types. 

Materials  for  this  work  :  drawing  pencil,  fountain  pen,  water-colors, 
sable  brush. 

II.      LITERATURE. 

Our  subject-matter  will  be  drawn  from  three  sources.  During 
the  first  two  weeks  we  shall  be  occupied  with  the  fairy  stories 
that  are  the  delight  of  the  very  little  folk.  The  next  two  weeks 
we  shall  take  up  the  Greek  stories,  which  are  more  suitable  to 
the  older  children ;  and  the  last  two  weeks  we  shall  turn  to 
mediaeval  legends,  which  chime  with  the  condition  of  soul  of 
adolescence.  The  students  will  work  up  the  subject-matter  in 
the  library,  and  among  the   pictures  in   the  school  collection. 
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That  is  to  say,  they  will :  (i)  get  up  the  spirit  of  the  story; 
(2)  study  the  archaeology  of  the  subject — costume,  architecture, 
furniture;  (3)  refer  to  casts,  picture-books,  and  to  the  school 
collection  of  pictures,  to  fill  up  their  mental  picture,  and  to  sug- 
gest and  help  out  with  a  proper  technique. 

They  will  also  make  rapid  sketches  from  one  of  their  own 
number,  who  will  act  as  model,  and  who  will  assume  a  pose  or 
costume  on  demand.  This  function  of  model  they  will  discharge 
in  rotation. 

Materials  needed  for  this  work  :  soft  drawing  pencil,  pad  of  water-color 
paper,  sable  brush,  water-colors. 

PAINTING   AS    A    MEANS    OF    IMAGING. 

John  Duncan  and  Antoinette  B.  Hollister. 

Expression  in  all  its  modes  is  a  fundamental  means  of  imag- 
ing. The  results  of  expression,  then,  are  to  be  looked  for  in 
mind-growth,  and  not  in  the  forms  of  expression.  Color  is  the 
emphasis  and  synthesis  of  forms.  Painting  is  one  potent  means 
of  studying  landscapes.  In  a  typical  area  of  land  may  be  found 
(1)  surface  (physiography);  (2)  vegetation  (botany);  (3) 
animal  life  (zoology);  (4)  clouds,  sky,  states  of  atmosphere 
(meteorology).  All  these  things  are  in  the  closest  interrelation, 
each  thing  depending  upon  all  the  others,  as  in  the  field  study 
of  plant  life  (ecology).  The  student,  brush  in  hand,  comes  in 
contact  with  a  typical  landscape ;  colors  bind  the  area  into  one 
whole,  and  the  whole  landscape  is  the  simplest  object  to  be 
painted.  The  painting  demands  close  observation.  The  observer 
goes  naturally  from  wholes  to  parts.  The  painting  may  be  very 
crude,  but  if  it  is  genuine,  it  is  good  ;  it  expresses  in  some  way 
the  image  "seen  within  ;"  it  is  the  basis  and  beginning  of  better 
work.  Here  the  careful  critic  is  needed  to  suggest  the  main 
things  that  the  student  does  not  observe.  Then  comes  a  new 
trial.  Painting  reacts  upon  and  enhances  the  growing  image. 
The  rule  is,  "  Go  from  wholes  to  parts  "  :  the  entire  landscape, 
then  a  ravine,  dune,  tree,  or  shrub  ;  from  tree  to  branch,  twig, 
leaf;  keeping  in  mind  the  relations. 

1.  Outdoor  sketching  (field  excursions). —  (1)  Typical  landscapes  painted 
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as  studies  of  physiography,  geology,  botany,  zoSlogy,  and  meteorology.  (2) 
Parts  of  selected  areas  —  hill,  valley,  dunes,  ravines,  cliffs,  lake,  shore  ;  work 
of  waves,  winds,  etc.;  swamps  —  vegetation,  animal  life. 

II.  Schoolroom  work. — On  return  from  field  excursions  the  landscape 
paintings  will  be  repeated,  of  course  without  the  presence  of  the  objects.  (1) 
Specimens  collected  on  field  excursions  studied  and  painted.  (2)  Painting 
of  roots  showing  adaptation  to  varying  conditions  of  moisture.  (3)  Foliage, 
its  adjustment  to  light,  moisture,  and  temperature  ;  function  of  color.  (4) 
Structure  of  stems  :  (a)  stems  that  resist  strong  winds ;  (6)  trunks  of  trees  ; 
(c)  aquatic  plants ;   (<f)  underground  stems  ;   (e)  cross-sections  of  stems. 

III.  Interrelation  of  plant  and  animal  life. — Dependence  on  soil,  mois- 
ture, and  climate.  (1 )  Plants  affected  by  animals.  (2)  Nature's  devices  for 
the  protection  of  plants.     (3)  Color  as  a  means  of  protection. 

From  the  aesthetic  side  we  may  regard  the  landscape  as  a 
conglomeration  of  lines,  tones,  and  colors  from  which  the  artist 
selects  those  which  best  express  his  subject-matter,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  in  accord  with  each  other  and  with  his  own  spirit. 
Lines,  tones,  and  colors  affect  the  emotions  much  as  do  musical 
or  unmusical  phrases.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  these  aesthetic 
relations,  that  the  feeling  aroused  be  appropriate  to  the  subject- 
matter,  and  that  the  proper  impression  be  produced  with  the 
greatest  economy  of  means. 

We  must  study  to  bring  the  landscape  within  the  means  at 
our  disposal.  For  example,  we  must  simplify  the  infinite  variety 
of  nature.  The  paint  box  will  not  permit  us  to  render  the 
intensity  of  tones  as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  They  must  be 
transposed,  and  lines,  tones,  and  colors  must  be  arranged  for  our 
aesthetic  purposes. 

CLAY-MODELING. 

Antoinette   B.   Hollister. 

The  greater  part  of  the  course  in  clay-modeling  will  be 
illustrative  of  the  work  done  in  science,  geography,  history,  and 
literature.  Through  the  manufacture  of  pottery  the  student 
will  enter  more  fully  into  the  industrial  side  of  primitive  and 
modern  life.  The  modeling,  decorating,  and  glazing  of  pottery 
will  all  be  done  in  the  school.  This  work  will  involve  a  study 
of  design  and  will  offer  a  large  field  for  original  work. 
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Historical  scenes  will  be  represented  in  the  "round"  and  in 
low  relief.  These  modelings  will  be  cast  in  plaster  or  baked  in 
the  kiln.  The  casts  may  or  may  not  be  colored.  Literature 
will  be  illustrated  in  the  same  way.  .  Animals  and  insects  will  be 
modeled,  and  studies  will  be  made  of  their  homes  and  habits. 

Some  modeling  of  the  flora  of  the  region  selected  for  inves- 
tigation will  be  done,  showing  the  adaptations  of  the  plant  to 
its  changing  environment,  and  recording  its  growth  under  dif- 
ferent conditions. 

Should  they  be  required,  relief  maps  will  be  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  geography. 


CHALK-MODELING.1 

Ida  Cassa  Heffron. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  in  these  lessons  to  lead  the  teachers  to 
form  vivid,  definite  images  of  typical  features  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  to  acquire  the  power  to  sketch  easily  and  rapidly  such 
features  on  the  board  and  on  paper.  The  materials  used  will  be  : 
blackboard  and  chalk,  pencil  and  paper,  and  charcoal. 

Clay-  and  sand-modeling  will  be  used  as  a  preparation  for  the 
chalk-modeling ;  the  different  landscape  forms  and  surface 
features  will  be  studied  from  descriptions,  photographs,  pictures, 
stereopticon  views,  maps,  and  from  models.  Many  of  the 
features  —  for  instance,  river  valleys,  bluffs,  beaches,  ravines, 
and  sand  dunes — can  be  studied  and  sketched  on  the  field 
excursions  planned  by  the  geographic  department.  Hints  also 
will  be  given  on  the  use  of  putty,  and  the  making  of  plaster  casts 
of  maps  in  relief. 

The  first  topic  for  consideration  will  be  typical  surface 
features  and  landscapes  characteristic  of  the  continents,  such  as 
plains,  mountains,  rivers,  glaciers. 

The  next  topic  for  attention  will  be  pictorial  or  panoramic 
representation  of  larger  sections  of  surface,  as,  for  instance, 
river  basins,  mountain  chains,  plateaux,  bird's-eye  views  of  the 

x  This  outline  has  been  adapted  largely  from  Mr.  Thorne-Thomsen's  syllabus  of 
last  summer. 
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continents,  etc.  The  sketches  under  this  head,  by  combining  the 
features  studied  before  into  larger  units  of  surface,  form  a  com- 
promise between  map  and  picture,  and  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  next  topic,  that  of  relief  maps. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  most  important  features  under  I 
and  II,  the  teachers  will  be  prepared  to  begin  the  making  of 
relief  maps,  Topic  III. 

The  last  topic  relates  and  applies  the  work  of  the  previous 
topics  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  continents ;  it  thus  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  review  of  the  whole  subject. 

DETAILS    OF    OUTLINE. 

PRINCIPLES   OF   CHALK-MODELING — TECHNIQUE. 

Note.  —  This  part  of  the  outline  will  not  be  taken  up  as  a  separate  topic,  but  will 
be  related  to  and  discussed  with  the  other  topics. 

CHALK-MODELING   AS   A    MODE   OF    EXPRESSION. 

Aim  to  describe,  through  the  medium  of  chalk  or  charcoal,  geographic 
features  scientifically,  rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time  artistically.  This  is 
possible  where  there  is  intense  interest,  a  definite  motive,  and  clear  images, 
accompanied  with  feeling. 

1.  Chalk-modeling  as  a  representation  of  mass;  significance  of  term 
"modeling"  (relief);  use  of  lines  in  analysis  of  landscape.  Economy  of 
time  and  effort. 

2.  Composition  :  essentials  and  non-essentials. 

3.  Direction  :  Relation  of  slope  of  surface  to  direction  of  line  :  (a)  Roll- 
ing surface —  hills,  waves,  (d)  Sloping  surface  —  valleys,  volcanoes,  moun- 
tains, {c)  Level  surface  —  plain,  beach,  flood  plain  with  winding  river,  (d) 
Steep  surface — bluffs  and  cliffs,  falls.  (*)  Combination  of  horizontal  and 
vertical  surfaces  —  buttes,  mesas,  plateaux  ;  canons  and  fiords ;  flood  plain 
with  bluffs. 

4.  The  landscape  seen  from  different  points  of  view,  (a)  Perspective : 
atmospheric  effect ;  diminution  of  size,  convergence  of  lines,  and  foreshorten- 
ing ;  the  horizon  line  ;  details  of  foreground  ;  color  values,  light  and  shade, 
shadows,  (a)  Compare  use  of  white  material  on  board,  black  material  on 
paper. 

5 .  How  to  show  texture  of  surface  :  (a)  Stratified  and  unstratified  rock. 
(d)  Alluvial,  sandy,  and  rocky  soil,  (e)  Cultivated  and  uncultivated  ground. 
(d)  Surface  of  water,  ice. 

6.  Analysis  of  characteristics  of  landscape,  (a)  Slopes ;  angles  of  slope  ; 
concave  and  convex  surfaces,  (d)  Curves,  as  beach  curves,  river  curves. 
(c)  Natural  lines :  meeting  of  surfaces ;  divides,  shore-lines,  drainage  lines, 
sky-line.     (J)  Means  of  showing  height,  dimensions,  magnitude. 
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I.      SURFACE    FEATURES   AND   LANDSCAPE    FORMS   TO   BE 

CHALK-MODELED. 

A.  Coast  scenery, — (i)  Waves  and  breakers.  Capes,  cliffs,  stacks  ;  reefs 
and  islands  ;  isthmuses  ;  beaches,  raised  beaches  ;  caves  ;  sand  dunes  ;  spits, 
bars,  lagoons  ;  bays,  estuaries,  sounds.  (2)  Rising  and  sinking  coasts,  partly 
drowned  coasts.  (3)  Appearance  of  coast-line  according  to  stage  of  develop- 
ment. (4)  Topography  of  lake  flats,  Chicago  area  as  a  type.  (5)  Artificially 
protected  coast,  harbors,  piers,  breakwater ;  lighthouses ;  wharves.  (6) 
Types  of  boats. 

B.  River  scenery, — (1)  Landscape  characteristic  of  upper,  middle,  and 
lower  course  of  a  river.  (2)  Deltas  and  alluvial  fans  ;  bars,  banks,  islands ; 
terraces ;  types  of  waterfalls,  lakes.  (3)  Types  of  valleys,  gaps ;  forms  of 
river  erosion  of  dry  or  wet  plateaux.  (4)  Successive  stages  in  the  wearing 
down  of  the  land  ;  youth,  maturity,  old  age  (cycle  of  denudation).  (5)  Human 
features  connected  with  rivers,  as  embankments  and  levees ;  irrigation 
canals;  dams,  locks,  bridges.  (6)  Boats.  (7)  Underground  water:  caves, 
sinkholes,  springs  ;  geysers  ;  natural  bridges. 

C.  Glacial  scenery,  —  (1)  Types  of  glaciers;  valley  glacier,  continental 
glacier,  Piedmont  glacier.  (2)  Topographic  features  of  glaciated  country ; 
valleys  channeled  by  ice,  fiords,  cirques.  Glacial  lakes  :  rock  basins,  Swiss 
lakes,  Scotch  lochs  ;  morainic  lakes.  Moraines  and  drumlins  ;  kames  and 
eskers  ;  islands.     Glaciated  rock-floor  with  bowlders.     Icebergs. 

D.  Mountain  scenery . —  (1)  Types  of  mountains  :  mountains  by  folding — 
Jura,  Alps  ;  block  mountains  —  Oregon  ridges,  Sierra  Nevada  ;  mountains  by 
denudation  —  table  mountains,  Scandinavian  mountains;  laccolitic  moun- 
tains. (2)  Characteristic  features  of  mountain  scenery  :  (a)  Types  of  peaks  — 
needles,  horns,  domes  —  Castle  Craigs,  Matterhorn,  Pike's  Peak.  (b)  Ridges 
— Alleghany  ;  ranges  —  Bernese  Oberland  ;  systems,  chains,  cordilleras.  (c) 
Valleys  —  longitudinal,  transverse ;  parks,  mountain  pass,  cirques,  edge 
(/Camm).  (d)  Snowfields,  glaciers,  torrents.  (3)  Young,  old,  worn-down 
mountains  (Monadnocks).  (4)  Volcanoes :  (a)  Lava  cone,  ash  cone.  (b) 
Famous  volcanoes:  Vesuvius,  Stromboli,  Mt.  Shasta,  Chimborazo,  Fuji-san 
Mauna  Loa.  (c)  Crater  lakes,  caldera  ;  volcanic  necks,  dike.  (5)  Plateaux  : 
young  plateau,  deeply  dissected  plateau,  mesa. 

E.  Landscape  as  affected  by  climate.  — (1)  Desert,  oasis;  tundras,  arctic 
landscapes;  steppes  and  prairies;  tropical  forests,  jungles,  savannas ;  tem- 
perate forests  ;  swampy  country ;  cultivated  surface,  fields  of  grain,  corn, 
rice.  (2)  Trees  and  plants  which  have  a  determining  influence  on  appear- 
ance of  landscape,  as  conifers,  palms,  cactus,  mangrove  trees.  (3)  Cloud 
forms. 

F.  Surface  features  determined  by  climate. — (1)  Waste  slopes  and  fans. 
(2)  Bad  Lands.  (3)  Topography  of  interior  basins,  salt  lakes,  Salinas,  playas. 
(4)  Sand  dunes  of  the  desert. 
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G.  Ocean, — (i)  Appearance  in  quiet,  in  storm.  (2)  Arctic  sea,  floe  ice, 
pack  ice,  icebergs.  (3)  Oceanic  islands,  volcanic  and  coral  islands.  Sea 
bottom  with  corals.     (4)  Types  of  vessels. 

II.      PANORAMIC   VIEWS. 

(1)  River  basins,  plateaux,  Cordilleras,  interior  basins,  cross-sections.  (2) 
Bird's-eye  views  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  the  Great  Basin,  Abyssinian  pla- 
teau, Nile  basin,  plateau  of  Thibet.  (3)  Of  North  America  from  north  to 
south,  east  to  west. 

III.      MAPS. 

(1)  Function  of  chalk-modeled  map  compared  with  other  maps.  (2)  Dif- 
ference between  map  and  picture.  (3)  Relief  maps  in  sand.  (4)  Steps  in 
making  a  chalk-modeled  map  ;  question  of  light  and  shade  ;  unity  of  surface  ; 
gradation  of  color  as  to  elevation  ;  contrast  of  color  ;  elimination  of  details  ; 
fallacy  of  making  a  flat  surface  with  highlands  superimposed.  (5)  Map  rep- 
resentation of  main  features  of  a  continent,  as  river  basins,  plateaux,  moun- 
tain chains,  hills.  (6)  Maps  of  the  continents  on  the  board  and  on  paper. 
(7)  Special  maps :  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  India,  China.  Map  of  the  Chicago 
area. 

IV.      PARTICULAR    STUDY    OF     THE     CONTINENTS  —  NORTH      AMERICA     AND 

EURASIA   AS   TYPES. 

(1)  Map  of  the  continent,  sectional  maps.  (2)  Panoramic  views.  (3) 
Forms  of  landscape  characteristic  of  the  physiographic  areas.  (4)  Important 
scenic  features  of  the  continent. 

The  different  surface  forms  will  be  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  form,  and  as  factors  in  determining  appearance  of 
landscape.  The  full  discussion  of  these  features  with  regard  to 
their  formation  and  geographic  significance  will  be  given  in  the 
course  in  geography. 

The  detailed  outline  above  is  suggestive  of  the  work  to  be 
done  in  chalk-modeling,  and  offers  material  for  the  selection  of 
the  teachers  ;  it  may  not  be  taken  up  in  its  entirety,  or  followed 
in  the  order  indicated,  but  will  be  closely  related  to  the  lessons 
in  geography. 


TEXTILES. 
Clara  Isabel  Mitchell. 

The   course   in   textile   arts   combines  handwork,  laboratory 
study,  and  discussion  of  a  correlated  course  of  study. 
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Students  registering  for  this  course  are  advised  to  take  the  corre- 
lated courses  in  nature  study,  history,  geography,  and  applied  pedagogy \ 
offered  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education. 

In  discussion,  the  textile  arts  will  be  taken  together  as  a 
fundamental  race-activity,  and  will  be  considered  pedagogically 
as  (i)  manual  training;  (2)  industrial  art;  (3)  applied  science; 
(4)  a  means  to  the  better  interpretation  of  history  and  present 
social  conditions. 

1 .  Manual  training, — Discussion  of  a  course  of  study  in  spinning,  weav- 
ing, sewing,  and  pattern-drafting  for  the  elementary  school,  as  outlined  in 
the  Elementary  School  Teacher  and  Course  of  Study,  Vol.  II,  Nos.  7, 
8,  9,  10.  Instruction  in  the  making  of  models  for  use  in  the  different  grades. 
Weaving  of  holders,  small  wool  rugs,  rag  rugs,  bags,  and  linen  crash,  on 
frames  and  looms.  Making  patterns  and  sewing  of  dust  cloths,  towels,  aprons, 
caps,  clothing  for  a  large  doll,  and  costumes  for  school  plays  or  history 
studies. 

2.  Industrial  art, — Weaving  of  rattan,  raffia,  splint,  palmetto,  and  grass 
baskets.  Design  and  stitching  of  pen-wipers,  bags,  belts,  and  scarfs  in  cross- 
stitch,  outline,  and  satin-stitch. 

3.  Applied  science, —  (1)  Dyeing  of  cotton  and  wool  yarns,  and  of  basket 
fibers.  Use  of  the  natural  dyes  —  indigo,  logwood,  madder,  fustic,  turmeric, 
Brazil-wood,  cudbear,  and  cochineal.  Tests  for  dyes.  (2)  Study  of  fabrics  ; 
classification  with  regard  to  use  ;  fitness  to  use  ;  analysis  ;  chemical  tests  for 
recognition  of  the  different  fibers.  (3)  Study  of  fibers ;  quality  dependent 
upon  culture;  soil,  climate,  care,  and  social  conditions  essential  factors. 
(4)  Processes,  plans,  and  models  of  spindles,  weaving  frames,  and  looms ; 
excursion  to  mill  for  observation  of  steam-power  Jacquard  loom  ;  preparation 
of  process  cases  for  school  museum.  Maps  and  pictures  showing  areas  of 
the  production  of  each  of  the  textile  fibers ;  markets  ;  centers  of  manufac- 
ture ;  routes  of  transportation. 

4.  History, — Excursions,  models,  pictures,  stories,  and  reading  lessons 
which  illustrate  and  help  to  explain  the  inventions  of  textile  machinery; 
primitive  processes  ;  improvement  of  machines  through  need ;  change  from 
home  industry  to  factory  system ;  the  noted  textile  art-crafts  of  the  past  and 
the  present ;  biographical  sketches  from  the  lives  of  inventors. 

References:  Fischbach,  Textile  Fabrics;  Rev.  Daniel  Rock,  Textile  Fabrics; 
Tapestry;  The  Industrial  Arts,  published  by  Chapman  Hall ;  Oriental  Carpets, 
published  by  the  Royal  Museum,  Austria ;  Oriental  Rugs;  Roberts  Beaumont,  Woolen 
and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacture;  T.  F.  Bell,  Jacquard  Weaving  and  Designing ; 
Richard  Marsden,  Cotton  Weaving;  The  Cotton  Plant,  report  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Department;  Useful  Fibers,  ibid.;  Peter  Sharpe,  Flax;  Jonathan  Ruegg,  Silk; 
Bowman,  Structure  of  Wool  Fibre;  J.  Merritt  Matthews,  Smithsonian  Report  No,  6, 
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"Textile  Chemistry ; "  Hummel,  Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics;  Chevreul,  Theory  of  Color- . 
ing;  Tylor,  Primitive  Man,  and  Early  History  of  Man;  Joly,  Man  before  Metals; 
Mason,  Woman1  s  Share  in  Primitive  Culture;  Kellar,  Lake  Dwellings  of  Switzerland ; 
United  States  Ethnological  Reports  ;  "  A  Suit  of  Clothes,"  Harper's,  Vol.  LXXX,  p. 
685;  Nadillac,  Stories  of  Industry;  Yeats,  Commerce  and  Industry;  "Wool ,"  Johnson's 
Encyclopaedia;  Murche  Science  Reader;  Archer,  Wool,  Flax  and  Linen;  Chase  and 
Clow,  Stories  of  Industries,  Vol.  II ;  Earle,  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days. 


WOODWORK. 

COURSES    VI    AND    VII. 
Annette  Butler  and  Elizabeth  Euphrosyne  Langley. 

The  manual-training  department  offers?  a  course  in  woodwork 
for  the  grammar  grades,  and  a  course  for  the  primary  grades. 
The  object  of  these  courses  is  to  present  to  the  teacher  con- 
ditions for  obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of  skill  possible  in  the 
given  time,  and  to  consider  the  aims  of  educational  manual 
training  and  the  methods  of  carrying  on  the  work.  For  the 
acquisition  of  skill,  a  series  of  models  has  been  planned,  with 
the  purpose  of  presenting  a  number  of  exercises  involving  the 
use  of  all  the  common  woodworking  tools.  The  attempt  has 
been  made,  also,  to  arrange  a  progression  of  difficulties  which 
shall  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  power  of  the  worker. 

This  particular  set  of  models  is  not  intended  to  serve  in  any 
way  as  a  basis  for  a  woodworking  course  for  children,  but  for 
help  to  teachers  in  planning  work  for  their  own  pupils,  definite 
suggestions  in  the  form  of  drawings  and  descriptions  will  be 
furnished. 

Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  asked  to  make  a  design  for 
each  of  several  objects  which  will  be  suggested  by  the  teacher 
or  by  the  class  itself.  These  designs  will  be  looked  over  with 
the  class,  and  criticised  from  the  structural  and  the  artistic  point 
of  view. 

The  greatest  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  relations 
which  the  hand-work  should  sustain  to  the  other  school  activi- 
ties, especially  in  the  primary  grades. 

Taking  this  point  of  view,  we  see  that  one  employment  of 
hand-work  may  be   in   constructing  apparatus  for  carrying  on 
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•  other  lines  of  work ;  another,  in  decorating  the  class-room  or 
making  it  more  comfortable ;  and  a  third  field  is  opened  in  the 
use  of  constructive  hand-work  as  a  means  of  illustrative  expres- 
sion, in  the  same  manner  in  which  clay-modeling  and  painting 
are  used.  The  use  of  hand-work  in  this  manner  will  be  carefully 
examined  and  discussed. 

The  last  and  broadest  field  for  the  use  of  hand-work  is  in 
making  the  occupation  itself  the  basis  for  a  grade's  work,  and 
working  from  it  as  a  center  to  those  subjects  which  touch  it 
intimately.     This  plan  also  will  be  illustrated  and  discussed. 

In  all  the  hand-work,  the  working  out  of  the  number  and 
drawing  connected  therewith  will  be  given  prominence. 

I.  The  history  of  the  manual-training  movement,  (i)  The  growth  from 
the  industrial  to  the  educational  ideal. 

II.  The  aims  of  manual  training  as  a  factor  in  education,  (i)  Training 
in  motor  control,  (a)  Importance  of  the  hand  as  organ  of  the  mind.  (2) 
Effect  upon  character  of  the  child,  (a)  Growth  of  will  through  voluntary 
activity.  (&)  Self-reliance  arising  from  consciousness  of  ability  to  do.  (c) 
Concentration,  attention,  honesty  of  effort  demanded.  (3)  The  child  is  given 
opportunity  to  direct  his  efforts  toward  concrete  ends  which  intimately  con- 
cern his  own  life.  (4)  Training  in  reason  and  judgment  in  selecting  and 
adapting  means  to  end.  (5)  Training  of  the  artistic  sense  in  appreciation  of 
form,  symmetry,  proportion.     Adaptation  of  design  to  function 

III.  The  principles  are:  (1)  Effort  to  find  a  working  basis  in  manual 
training,  (a)  Course  of  technical  exercises,  (d)  Course  of  useful  models  — 
illustration  of  these  courses  by  various  systems  of  manual  training,  (c)  The 
real  needs  of  the  child,  either  in  school  or  home,  {d)  The  interrelation  of 
hand-work  and  other  school  occupations  as  a  basis.  (2)  The  problem  of  so 
arranging  work  upon  the  last  two  bases  mentioned  that  increasing  motor 
power  shall  result.  (3)  Extent  to  which  child's  initiative  shall  be  followed 
in  selecting  and  designing  things  to  be  made.  (4)  The  proper  time  in  the 
child's  life  for  most  effective  hand-training.  (5)  The  kinds  of  movement 
which  make  for  best  motor  training.  (6)  Degree  of  skill  and  accuracy  which 
should  be  expected,     (a)  Basis  for  criticism  of  product. 

IV.  The  use  of  number  and  geometry  in  manual  training.  (1)  Demand 
for  use  of  fundamental  operations  of  number.  (2)  The  ability  to  estimate 
magnitudes  through  constant  measuring.  (3)  The  demand  for  geometrical 
constructions. 

V.  The  use  of  drawing  in  manual  training.  (1)  Free-hand  sketches. 
(2)  Orthographic  projection  and  its  application  to  working  drawings.  (3) 
Geometric  projection,  (a)  Principles  of  geometric  projection.  (&)  Where 
this  form  of  drawing  is  most  advantageously  used. 
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VI.  Study  of  construction  and  design  in  wood,  (i)  Limitations  resulting 
from  structure  of  material.  (2)  Methods  of  construction  best  adapted  to 
various  purposes.  (3)  Beauty  due  largely  to  correct  proportion  and  con- 
struction.    (4)  Kinds  of  wood  best  suited  to  various  purposes. 

VII.  Ornament  in  woodwork.  (1)  Use  of  ornament.  (2)  The  problem 
of  suiting  the  ornament  to  the  material,  function,  and  construction  of  the 
object  to  be  decorated.  (3)  Practice  in  decorative  designing,  in  wood- 
carving,  staining,  and  marquetry. 

MUSIC. 

Eleanor  Smith. 

Note.  —  Owing  to  Miss  Smith's  absence  from  the  country,  it  is  not  possible  to 
print  the  syllabus  of  her  course.  Her  course  will  include,  however,  actual  training  in 
singing  and  a  theoretical  review  of  the  field  of  school  music  ;  a  critical  study  of  songs  ; 
interval  work ;  sight-singing ;  part-singing ;  grading  of  songs ;  and  voice-training. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING.1 

Carl  J.  Kroh. 
COURSES  X  AND  XI.     THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SCHOOL  GYMNASTICS. 

Courses  in  general  gymnastics,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  class  aims  embodied  in  the  general  scheme  of  gymnastics  in 
the  School  of  Education.  The  correlation  of  gymnastics,  of 
free  exercises,  and  forms  of  apparatus  gymnastics.  The  study 
of  purposive  and  effective  training  on  the  basis  of  gymnastic 
knowledge  derived  from  the  study  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  human  body.  The  interpretation  of  individual  needs  and 
qualifications.  The  application  of  gymnastic  principles  to  school 
recreation ;  the  direction  of  plays,  sports,  and  games. 

SYNOPSIS. 

1.  Scope  and  spirit  of  physical  training  as  an  educational  discipline: 
Nature  of  physical  training  and  its  effects  on  the  body,  the  will,  and  intelli- 
gence. The  physiology  of  symmetry,  form,  and  balance.  General  and 
specific  considerations  in  a  scheme  of  graduated  school  gymnastics. 

2.  Relations  of  anatomy  and  physiology:  The  tissues  and  their  develop- 
ment. Organs  and  functions.  Form,  structure,  use.  Osteology;  origin  and 
growth  of  bones.     Divisions  of  skeleton.     Names  and  description  of  bones. 

1  It  is  not  possible  to  print  the  syllabi  of  Courses  13,  14,  and  15,  but  the  courses 
will  be  given  as  announced. 
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Elevations,  depressions,  perforations.  Periosteum,  blood  vessels,  cartilage. 
Articulations  and  classification  of  joints  and  bones.  Form  and  extent  of 
movement.     Union  of  muscle  and  bone. 

3.  Myology:  Classification  of  muscles;  structure,  form.  Contraction, 
relaxation.  The  relation  of  nerve  and  muscle.  Location  of  muscles ;  origin, 
insertion ;  mode  and  extent  of  action. 

4.  Physiology  of  nerves,  of  circulation  and  respiration :  (See  Courses  1 
and  12,  Department  of  Physiology.)  Interpretation  of  effects  of  ordered 
procedure  in  gymnastic  training  on  structure,  function  of  organs,  health. 
Tests  for  heart  and  lung  conditions. 

5.  Instruction,  training :  Distinctions  between  healthful,  orderly,  and 
pleasurable  gymnastic  training,  formal  drill,  and  mere  pleasurable  activity 
for  the  sake  of  recreation.  Concentration  of  mind  upon  purposive  action, 
contrasted  with  mere  spontaneous  and  involuntary  play-action.  General 
effects  of  systematic  gymnastic  training  upon  school  work,  in  comparisons 
of  group  or  class  work,  in  general  movement,  control,  and  attention.  Sug- 
gested appropriate  and  interdicted  forms  of  exercise  for  school  and  home 
practice. 

GYMNASIUM    WORK. 
(Supplementary  to  Course  10.) 

Tactics, —  Economy  of  movement ;  co-operation  for  definite  purposes  in 
gymnastic  work  and  play.  Orders  of  formations,  re-formations,  and  trans- 
formations, involving  massing,  distancing,  and  evasion,  by  stepping,  march- 
ing, halting,  and  turning,  according  to  fundamental  rules. 

Free  exercises, —  Emphasis  of  distinct  and  progressive  grade  aims 
Factors  determinative  in  a  selection  of  exercises;  modifications  of  orders, 
form  and  kind — construction;  appropriate  demands  in  co-ordinate  activities. 
Importance  of  movement  forms  occurring  in  forms  of  applied  gymnastics. 
Systematic  practice  of  typical  running  and  springing  exercises,  preparatory 
to  elementary  apparatus  and  field  work.  Movements  and  exercises  in  kneel- 
ing, sitting,  lying,  and  stem-supporting  positions.  Tacto-gymnastic  exer- 
cises.    Dancing  calisthenics. 

Applied  resistance. —  Specific  dumb-bell  and  wand  exercises;  extension 
exercises  with  elastic  bands;  use  of  balls,  sacks,  etc.;  pole  and  ring  exer- 
cises; Indian  club-swinging  exercises. 

Elementary  apparatus  gymnastics. —  Practical  equipments.  Methods  of 
class  work ;  group  work.  Gradation  of  pupils.  Development  of  jumping, 
vaulting,  and  climbing  exercises ;  uses  of  jumping  apparatus,  vaulting 
machines,  vertical  and  slant  ropes  and  poles ;  horizontal,  slant,  and  vertical 
ladders,  bars,  etc. 

School  and  field  games. — Active,  passive,  and  rest  games.  Games  for 
the  promotion  of  heart  and  lung  action;  active  outdoor  running  games 
requiring  most  physical  activity.     Gymnastic  plays  for  the  cultivation  of 
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the  play-spirit ;  pleasure  in  moderate  action  ;  short  competitive  games. 
Games  requiring  superior  physical  and  mental  qualities ;  the  exercise  of 
skill,  dexterity,  the  qualities  of  endurance. 

COURSE    XII.     GENERAL    AND    APPLIED    GYMNASTICS ADVANCED 

COURSE. 

The  application  of  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  to  the 
needs  of  the  normal  body.  The  pedagogy  of  gymnastic  instruc- 
tion. The  processes  involved  in  progressive  gymnastic  develop- 
ment, and  the  methods  for  reinforcing  progress;  sequential  order 
and  construction  in  advanced  work ;  the  technique  of  execution, 
form. 

The  correlation  of  school  gymnastics  with  school  work  in 
general.  Organization,  direction;  co-operation  of  teachers. 
School  plans,  involving  progressive  aims  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  high  school.  Practical  school  anthropometry, 
including  physical  tests,  measurements,  and  inquiries  to  deter- 
mine  condition.  The  adaptation  of  developmental  measures  to 
class  and  group  work  and  in  individual  treatment.  The  adapta- 
tion of  typical  sports  and  games.  The  regulation  of  organized 
recreation  in  play-grounds.  School  field  days.  Planning  of 
indoor  and  outdoor  gymnasia.  Presentation  of  a  year's  gym- 
nastic curriculum. 

PRACTICE. 

This  course  will  present  a  survey  of  progressively  arranged  material 
under  the  following  heads  of  general  gymnastics:  (i)  tactics;  (2)  free  gym- 
nastics; (3)  light  gymnastics — hand  apparatus  ;  (4)  apparatus  gymnastics  ; 
(5)  games,  plays,  sports;  antagonistics ;  (6)  athletics;  (7)  special  work  — 
fencing,  etc.;  (8)  remedial  work. 

Under  "tactics  "  is  included  a  study  of  the  relative  positions  and  move- 
ments of  the  individual  and  the  group  ;  the  composition  of  gymnastic  marches 
and  roundel  figures. 

In  free  exercises  and  tacto-gymnastics,  as  well  as  in  apparatus  gym- 
nastics, the  German  method  of  conducting  class  and  group  work  will  he 
illustrated. 

The  development  of  the  higher  organized  gymnastic  games,  with  especial 
reference  to  their  adaptability  to  all  grades,  will  form  a  part  of  the  regular 
program. 

Athletics,  outdoor  exercises,  field  sports,  antagonistics,  will  be  considered 
with  reference  to  their  legitimate  uses  on  the  school  grounds. 
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Defensive  exercises,  as  fencing  and  boxing,  preparatory  to  special  prac- 
tice, are  included  under  (i),  (2),  and  (3). 

Work  designated  assistive,  resistive,  co-operative,  as  physical  work  with- 
out apparatus,  implies  the  reliance  of  gymnasts  upon  each  other  in  the 
execution  of  exercises,  assistance  or  resistance  being  required  of  one  or  the 
other,  or  several,  according  to  the  purpose  intended.  The  substitution  of 
pupils  in  lieu  of  gymnastic  apparatus  includes  work  under  this  head. 

Esthetic,  "artistic,"  gymnastics  find  their  highest  expression  in  gym- 
nastic compositions  and  "  roundels,"  suggestive  of  interesting  "  themes.'* 
They  include  tactics  and  activities  illustrative  of  definite  gymnastic  thought, 
generally  accompanied  by  music  or  singing. 

Fancy  steps  are  derivations  of  the  forms  of  exercise  occurring  under  (1) 
and  (2),  with  rhythmic  changes  in  execution.  In  their  execution  the  body  as 
a  whole  participates,  as  in  walking,  gliding,  skipping,  hopping,  bounding, 
etc.     They  are  considered  in  their  regular  place  in  the  order  of  adaptations. 

Remedial  work,  a  special  form  of  work,  is  applied  to  defective  and 
nervous  children.  As  corrective  work, -it  includes  work  for  most  ordinary 
defects  superinduced  by  forced  durance  in  schools,  etc.  It  consists  of  move- 
ments, free  exercises,  standing,  sitting,  lying  ;  of  assistive  and  resistive  work, 
carefully  adapted  and  prescribed  with  reference  to  individual  needs. 

The  psycho-physiological  order  and  pedagogical  values  of 
the  work  will  be  discussed,  and,  in  a  measure,  ascertained  through 
demonstrations  in  class  work.  The  study  of  new  and  complete 
co-ordination  problems  occurring  in  advanced  free  and  light 
gymnastics,  as  well  as  apparatus  work,  will  be  based  on  the 
orders  determined  in  these  demonstrations. 

FUNDAMENTAL    GYMNASTICS. 

A  preparatory  course  for  primary  and  grammar  teachers, 
presenting  the  fundamental  principles  of  educational  gymnastics. 

Order,  analysis,  and  technique  of  free  exercises.  Methods 
4  of  instruction.     Adaptation  of  training  to  independent  formula- 

tion of  work  outlines.  Gymnasium  practice  in  tactics,  tacto- 
gymnastics,  and  free  exercises,  and  the  simpler  organized  games 
and  plays  for  indoor  and  outdoor  recreation. 

SYNOPSIS   OF    DISCUSSIONS   AND   PRACTICAL   WORK. 

Discussions. —  1.  The  educational  and  hygienic  aims  of  gymnastics. 
Free  movement-exercises — an  efficient  means  of  thorough  physical  training  ; 
fundamental  to  all  gymnastic  procedure. 

2.  Growth  and  development  during  the  school  age.  Postural  and  move- 
ment characteristics  and  tendencies.     Analysis. 
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3.  Ordered  procedure  in  the  cultivation  of  movement  concepts.  The 
selection  of  appropriate  forms  of  exercise  ;  the  development  of  typical,  and 
use  of  auxiliary,  forms.  Methods  of  progress,  as  determined  in  perceptible 
results.  Estimates  of  condition,  energy,  control,  skill.  Age  ;  sex  ;  tempera- 
ment. 

4.  Survey  and  valuations  of  gymnastic  material ;  adaptation  to  the 
various  ages. 

Practical  work, —  1 .  Individual,  group,  and  class  practice  in  gymnastic 
tactics,  to  facilitate  quick  and  concerted  action.  Modes  of  movement  in  and 
from  place.     Alignments,  step,  rhythm,  etc. 

2.  Order  of  movement-forms,  and  exercises  in  free  gymnastics,  consti- 
tuting regular  lesson-orders.  Construction,  adaptation.  Mechanical  laws 
governing  positions,  equilibrium  ;  gradation  of  muscular  resistance  in  motion 
and  locomotion.     Weight,  force,  space,  etc.     Movement  analysis. 

3.  Plays  and  games  based  on  sense-perceptions  ;  for  lowering  reaction- 
time  between  definite  perceptions  and  actions:  for  ability  to  recognize 
advantages,  and  to  follow  most  practical  procedure — reaction  of  one  of  sev- 
eral sense- perceptions  through  most  practical  action  suggested.  Games 
requiring  quick  discernment,  judgment,  action.  Characteristic  school  games 
for  boys  and  girls. 

4.  Study  of  statistics  of  standards  of  physical  development ;  application 
to  school  needs. 

MODEL-SCHOOL    COURSE. 

The  grammar-grade  work  will  embrace  free-standing  exer- 
cises, illustrating  the  different  methods  of  gymnastic  develop- 
ment. Appropriate  procedures  with  references  to  demands,  as 
warranted  by  the  pupil's  proficiency  and  power  to  follow  gym- 
nastic development,  will  be  a  distinct  feature  of  the  series. 

The  gymnasium  work  will  be  characteristic  of  work  for  boys 
as  well  as  girls,  and  of  work  adapted  to  mixed  classes.  It  will 
include  free-standing,  marching,  and  running  exercises  ;  ditto 
with  use  of  hand  apparatus,  as  poles,  wands,  dumb-bells,  Indian 
clubs,  sacks,  etc.;  also  elementary-school  gymnastics  on  appa- 
ratus, ladders,  poles,  rings,  bars,  etc.;  the  development  of  jump- 
ing and  vaulting  exercises  on  vaulting  apparatus.  Lessons  in 
the  gymnasium  conclude  with  appropriate  games  and  plays. 

SPECIAL. 

Teachers  merely  in  quest  of  personal  improvement  and 
recreation,  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the   opportunities 
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offered  in  part  periods  of  the  supplementary  and  advanced 
courses,  have  the  privilege  of  forming  special  groups,  and  thus 
entering  into  the  active  physical  training  and  recreative  work  of 
these  courses.  Ladies  are  required  to  wear  the  regulation  gym- 
nasium costume,  blouse  and  divided  skirt  (dark  flannel  pre- 
ferred). All  participants,  including  pupils,  must  be  provided 
with  gymnasium  slippers. 

REFERENCES. 

PHILOSOPHY,    THEORY,    AND    PRACTICE. 

Proceedings,  Am.  Ass.  for  the  Adv. of  Phys.  Edu.,  1885-95  (address  Jessie  Bancroft, 
80  Joralemon  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.).  Encyklopddisches  Handbuch  des  gesammten 
Tumwesens  und  der  verwandten  Gebiete.  Hirth's  Tumwesen.  Zettler,  Methodik  des 
lurnunterrichts.  Dietz,  Physical  Education.  MacLaren,  Physical  Education: 
Growth  and  Development,  Schaible,  The  Systematic  Training  of  the  Body.  Guts- 
muth's  Gymnastik  fur  die  Jugend.  Jager,  Neue  Tumschule.  Sargent,  "  Ideals  in 
Physical  Education,"  The  Medical  News,  July  6,  1 90 1 ;  "  Physical  Training,"  Sani- 
tarium, March,  1894;  "Physical  Proportions  of  the  Typical  Man,"  Scribner's, July, 
1887;  "Physical  Development  of  Women,"  ibid,  Feb.,  1889.  Schmidt,  Physical 
Exercises  and  Their  Beneficial  Influence  (a  synopsis  of  the  German  system  of  gym- 
nastics) ;  The  Training  of  the  Body.  Monroe,  Bibliography  of  Education.  Com- 
payre*,  Applied  Psychology.  Jager,  Herkules  am  Scheideweg:  Ernieherruf  der  neuen 
Tumschule.  Hart  well,  Types  of  Physical  Training.  Hulley  and  Ravenstein 
Handbook  of  Gymnastics  and  Athletics.     Fanes,  Practical  Training. 

HISTORY. 

Guhl  and  Koner,  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Bruns,  Kbrperkraft  und 
Geschicklichkeit  des  Menschen.  Plummer,  Athletics  and  Games  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
Hart  we  11,  Physical  Training  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education). 

PHYSICS. 

Daniels,  Physics  for  Students  of  Medicine.  Kohlrausch,  Physik  des  Turnens. 
Draper,  Medical  Physics. 

ANATOMY,   PHYSIOLOGY,   HYGIENE. 

Human  Anatomy  (edited  by  Morris).  Howell,  American  Text-Book  of  Physiology 
{physiology  of  muscles  and  nerves  in  relation  to  activity  and  fatigue).  Lagrange, 
Physiology  of  Bodily  Exercise.  Hough,  Review  of  Swedish  Gymnastics.  Marly, 
Animal  Mechanism.  Pettigrew,  Animal  Locomotion.  Treves,  Physical  Education. 
Mosso,  A  Collection  of  Papers  on  Various  Topics  in  Physical  Training,  in  Book  Form. 
Page,  Handbook  of  Physical  Diagnosis.     Pilcher,  First  Aid  in  Illness  and  Injury. 

ANTHROPOMETRY. 

Seaver,  Anthropometry  and  Physical  Examination  :  a  book  for  practical  use  in 
connection  with  gymnastics.  Papers  on  Anthropometry  (American  Statistical  Assn., 
Boston).  Porter,  The  Growth  of  St.  Louis  Children  (includes  a  medical  bibliography 
of  anthropometry).  Gulick,  How  and  Why  to  Take  Measurements :  a  Manual  of 
Physical  Tests.     Mackenzie,  Notes  on  the  Examination  and  Measurement  of  Athletes. 
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PRACTICAL  GYMNASTICS. 

»  

German- American  Gymnastics  (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston).  Posse,  The  Special 
Kinesiology  of  Educational  Gymnastics.  Happel,  Exercises  du  Corps.  Posse,  Hand- 
book  of  Swedish  Gymnastics. 

REPORTS,    ESSAYS,    PAMPHLETS. 

Kroh,  Synopsis  of  the  German  System  of  Gymnastics;  Therapeutics  of  Medico - 
Gymnastic  Movements.  Kroh  and  Stecher,  "  Systems,"  Proceedings,  Nat.  Assn.  for  Adv. 
of  Phys.  Edu.  Arnold,  "  Some  Principles  Which  Guide  Me  in  Teaching  the  German 
System  of  Gymnastics/'  ibid.  Northwestern  Monthly \  July,  '97  (physical  child  num- 
ber). "  Boston  School  Document  No.  8,"  1894.  Posse,  The  Necessity  of  Physical 
Education:  Means  of  Introducing  it  into  American  Schools.  Enebuske,  Gymnastic 
Progression.  Kroh,  "The  German  System,"  Proceedings,  N.  E.  A.,  1898 ;  "  Reisebe- 
richte  aus  der  Schweiz  und  Deutschland,"  Nord  Amerikanische  Tumteitung,  1885  ; 
"Reports  on  Methods  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Sweden,  America,  1900." 
Manuals  of  school  gymnastics,  by  Betz,  Burger,  Ballin,  and  others. 

PLAYS  AND  GAMES. 

Johnson,  Education  through  Play.  Kroh,  "  School  and  Field  Games,"  Mind 
and  Body  and  Cook  County  Normal  School  Envelope,  1893-99.  Gutsmuthys  Spiele  fur 
Korper  und  Grist.  Schaefer,  Games  for  Schools  and  Gymnasia,  too  Gymnastic 
Games  (by  alumni  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics).  "  Games  Popular  with 
Georgia  School  Children,"  Report  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1894-95. 

OUTDOOR    GYMNASIUM  AND    PLAYGROUNDS. 

Toanoff,  Educational  Value  of  Children's  Playgrounds.  Reports  on  Chicago, 
New  York,  and  Boston  playgrounds. 

BATHS. 

Report  on  Public  Baths,  by  Mayor's  Committee,  New  York  city,  1897.  "  Report 
on  Public  and  Industrial  Baths  in  Europe,"  Bulletin,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
(includes  twenty  files  of  leading  works  on  baths). 

MAGAZINES. 

The  American  Physical  Educational  Review.     Mind  and  Body.     Monatsschrift 

fur  das  Turnwesen   (Berlin).     Zeitschrift  fur    Turnen   und  fugendspiel  (Leipzig). 

Zeitschrift  fur  Schulgesundheitsp/lege  (Hamburg).     Association  Boys  (edited  by  Gulick). 

Posse,  Journal  of  Gymnastics.     Elementary  School  Teacher  and  Course  of 

Study. 

FRENCH. 

LORLEY    A.    ASHLEMAN. 
COURSES    I    AND    II.       THE    PEDAGOGY    OF    TEACHING    FRENCH.1 

The  discussions  in  these  courses  will  be  based  upon  a  close 
observation  of  the  child's  life,  and  of  his  interest  in  his  games, 

x  These  courses  are  given  as  majors  during  the  first  and  second  terms,  instead  of 
minors  during  the  second  term,  as  was  announced. 
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his  study,  and  his  recitations.  The  'student  will  compare  the 
results  of  his  own  observation  with  the  conclusions  reached  in 
the  general  discussions. 

For  convenience,  subjects  of  discussion  have  been  grouped 
together. 

Conditions. — The  sense  impressions :  sight,  sound,  taste,  smell,  and  touch. 
Visualization  ;  comparison  of  two  images. 

Expression. — The  function  of  expression  is  imaging.  The  relation  of 
observation  to  expression.  Use  and  limitations  of  painting,  drawing,  and 
modeling. 

Writing :  its  function  and  place ;  technical  treatment. 

Reading:  the  function  of  reading  in  language  study;  its  relation  to 
observation ;  learning  to  read ;  technical  treatment ;  the  study  of  good  read- 
ing matter  selected  from  the  course  outlined  below ;  objective  language ; 
subjective  language ;  figurative  language. 

Study. —  Notes  of  study.  The  purpose  of  study;  essential  conditions  for 
study;  the  use  and  limitations  of  books  in  study;  the  personal  element  in 
study. 

Recitation. — The  purpose  of  the  recitation ;  necessary  preparation  ;  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  class  and  the  individual  in  recitation  ;  the  function  of 
the  teacher  in  recitation  ;  general  plan  of  the  recitation  ;  common  errors. 

Criticism. — The  basis  upon  which  a  class  should  be  judged ;  the  basis 
upon  which  a  teacher  should  be  judged  ;  the  proper  modes  of  testing  pupils  ; 
results  that  may  be  taken  as  a  trustworthy  basis  for  judgment ;  moral  aspects 
of  the  language  study;  formation  of  the  individuality;  general  culture ;  free- 
dom from  prejudice ;  tolerance ;  broad-minded  patriotism. 

Home  and  school  as  places  of  activity. — Activities  of  plants  and  animals  ; 
the  atmosphere ;  social  relationship ;  relation  of  different  nationalities ; 
colonization  ;  human  development  (history). 

A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  FRENCH  FOR  THE  GRADES. 

DISCUSSION. 

I.  Should  teachers  study  modern  languages  ? 

"The  study  of  a  language  extends  our  acquaintance  with  human  nature, 
broadens  our  horizon,  by  giving  us  new  ideas  and  more  independence  in  our 
judgment  of  nations. 

"  Familiarity  with  foreign  literature  tends  to  destroy  national  prejudice  by 
unfolding,  as  sanctioned  by  enlightened  communities,  principles  of  conduct, 
morality,  and  politics,  differing  from  those  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  exclusively  correct ;  it  guards  us  from  attributing  universally  to 
human  nature  tastes,  feelings,  opinions,  and  motives  of  action  which  belong 
only  to  our  age  and  country.     It  brings  us  nearer  to  truth,  by  the  examina- 
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tion,  in  different  lights,  of  the  various  departments  of  knowledge.  In  short, 
exemption  from  prejudice,  tolerance  and  benevolence  to  all  men,  take  the 
place  of  presumption,  intolerance,  and  narrow-minded  patriotism." — Marcel. 
"  Through  the  idiom  of  another  tongue  we  are  able  to  understand  many 
ideas  and  sentiments  conveyed  by  expressions  for  which  there  are  no  equiva- 
lents in  the  vernacular  tongue." 

It  is  well  to  be  able  to  form  our  own  ideas  on  nations  and 
governments,  instead  of  getting  them  with  the  prejudice,  igno- 
rance, and  error  which  accompany  translations.  We  do  not 
consider  enough  how  differently  the  same  events  are  related  and 
judged  according  to  the  nationality  of  the  writer. 

The  language  student  wishing  to  give  one  not  understanding 
the  foreign  tongue  the  different  lights  of  another  people  in  the 
various  fields  of  science  and  literature  must  necessarily  translate. 

"Translation  turns  the  attention  to  the  nature  and  mechanism  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  by  the  constant  comparison  of  two  idioms  teaches  general  and 
particular  grammar.  Translation  enriches  the  native  vocabulary  of  the 
learner,  and  improves  his  power  of  composition  in  the  national  tongue,  by 
practice  in  searching  for  native  words  and  expressions  to  translate  those  of 
foreign  authors.  The  close  attention  required  in  translation  tends  to  engrave 
in  the  mind  the  subjects  which  foreign  authors  treat." 

As  depositories  of  thought  languages  are  a  strong  auxiliary 
in  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge.  No  physician,  chemist, 
or  engineer,  no  scientific  man,  in  fact,  can  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  science  and  art,  who  cannot  avail  himself  of  the 
discoveries  and  improvements  made  by  other  nations  on  the  sub- 
jects relative  to  his  pursuit.  If,  then,  language  study  helps  to 
the  understanding  of  character,  custom,  and  civilization  of  men, 
if  it  will  aid  the  child  in  the  understanding  of  general  and  par- 
ticular grammar,  if  it  will  help  the  student  to  get  different 
lights  in  the  various  fields  of  science,  is  it  not  important  that 
children  should  be  taught  the  modern  languages,  and  that  the 
languages  should  be  taught  in  the  best  possible  manner?  Lan- 
guage study  generally  is  such  a  feeble  auxiliary  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  useful  knowledge  because  it  is  not  a  strongly  correlated 
part  of  the  course  of  study;  and  just  so  long  as  the  grade  teacher 
does  not  understand  the  foreign  tongue,  the  correlation  must  be 
artificial  and  a  pretense.     It  is   important  that   our  pedagogic 
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students  see  the  correlation  of  all  our  work.  This  is  not  pos- 
sible if  they  have  no  conception  of  the  foreign  tongue. 
Language  work  to  them  is  a  subject  entirely  apart. 

II.  In  what  grade  should  the  study  of  language  begin? 

French  is  generally  so  badly  spoken  because  its  study  is 
begun  too  late.  The  younger  the  child  begins  the  language,  the 
more  natural  the  method,  the  better  the  pronunciation  —  one  of 
the  great  charms  of  the  French  language.  Thus  far,  in  the 
School  of  Education,  foreign  language  work  has  begun  in  the 
third  grade.  Why  is  this  grade  chosen  ?  Is  there  a  good 
reason  ?  The  child  plays,  works  with  clay  and  wood,  paints, 
and  cooks  when  he  first  enters  the  school.  Why  should  the 
French  wait  until  he  enters  the  third  grade,  and  thus  become  in 
his  mind  a  thing  apart  ?  Games,  rounds,  and  songs  are  as 
natural  to  a  child  in  one  tongue  as  in  the  other.  Often  the 
mystery  accompanying  the  new  sounds  gives  even  more  interest 
to  the  game. 

OUTLINE   OF   THE   COURSE. 

First  grade. —  Games,  songs,  rounds,  play,  and  making  of  playhouse ; 
luncheon. —  i  >£  hours  per  week. 

Second  grade. — Games,  rounds,  songs  ;  preparation  and  serving  of  lunch- 
eon ;  sewing ;  clay-modeling ;  blackboard  writing  by  teacher  last  part  of 
term. —  2  hours  per  week. 

Third  grade. — Games,  rounds,  songs  ;  games  made  from  reading  and 
writing ;  reading  of  simple  stories ;  writing  from  memory  of  songs  and 
games. —  2^  hours  per  week. 

Fourth  grade. — Study  of  fruits  in  connection  with  the  making  of  jellies ; 
representation  by  children  of  grape-gathering  in  France,  French  carnival, 
French  Christmas  ;  songs  for  French  festivals;  songs  dealing  with  home  life; 
nationalities  in  Chicago  —  clothing  and  food ;  excursions  to  places  in  Chicago 
which  bear  relation  to  French  history;  French  reading  lessons  on  Marquette, 
La  Salle,  and  Joliet  relative  to  their  stay  in  Chicago ;  representations  by 
children  of  dramatic  incidents  connected  with  these  French  explorers. — 2% 
hours  per  week. 

Fifth  grade. — Conversation  centering  in  preparation  for  luncheon  ;  sing- 
ing ;  grammatical  text-books  made  from  records  of  questions  asked,  and 
rules  arrived  at  by  explanations  in  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades ;  French 
explorations  and  settlements  ;  animal  life  in  connection  with  fur-trading ;  La 
Fontaine's  fables;  reading  —  extracts  from  lives  of  Marquette,  La  Salle, 
Joliet ;  Jesuit  relations  ;  Moliere,  Le  grand  Dictionnaire  de  Cuisine,  d'Alex- 
andre  Dumas ;  representations  by  the  children  of  dramatic  incidents  con- 
nected with  French  explorers. —  2  #  hours  per  week. 

Sixth  grade. —  French  patriotic  songs  ;  heroic  tales  of  French  patriot- 
ism ;  French  Swiss  life  in  mountains;  La  Fayette;  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette  ;  Versailles  ;  current  French  history  as  recorded  in  French  news- 
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papers  of  Montreal,  New  Orleans,  Quebec ;  representation  by  children  of 
dramatic  incidents  chosen  from  their  reading. —  i  %  hours  per  week. 

Seventh  grade. —  French  Crusades  ;  Robert  le  Diable  ;  Guillaume  le 
ConqueVant ;  Renaissance  ;  reading  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Francois  I. — i  % 
hours  per  week. 

Eighth  grade. —  Reading  ;  histoire  ;  La  Gaule  ;  Jeanne  d'Arc  ;  Michelet ; 
extracts  ;  Lamartine  ;  Victor  Hugo  ;  representations  of  Les  Mysteres  ;  de  Join- 
ville,  Froissart ;  Les  Troubadours — Richard  Coeur  de  Lion;  Bertrand  de 
Born ;  Bertrand  de  Ventadour  ;  Chanson  de  Roland  ;  Le  Saint  Graal. —  i  hour 
per  week. 

MODEL  SCHOOL. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Bertha  Patne  and  Mary  Howell. 

The  work  and  play  will  be  centered  around  the  activities  of 
home  life,  especially  those  that  tend  toward  the  securing  and 
preparation  of  food.  Some  of  the  allied  activities  outside  the 
home  will  be  taken  up.  The  children's  attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  production,  transportation,  and  delivery  of  foods,  chiefly 
fruits,  vegetables,  milk,  and  eggs.  This  will  be  begun  by  let- 
ting the  children  represent  their  own  homes  by  building,  and  in 
other  ways.  As  occasion  demands,  excursions  will  be  made  to  a 
grocery  store,  a  market  garden,  a  farm,  a  dairy,  and  to  the  docks 
and  freight  houses. 

History. — The  homes  of  the  children :  Arrangement  of  rooms,  furniture, 
and  equipment  of  kitchen,  pantry,  and  dining-room,  fire  making,  and  cook- 
ing. The  grocery  store,  and  its  means  of  displaying,  selling,  and  delivering 
of  goods. 

Geography. — The  routes  from  homes  to  school,  from  the  school  to  the 
park,  to  the  lake,  and  to  the  car  tracks,  depots,  and  docks.  Transportation 
of  fruit,  milk,  and  vegetables,  by  boat  and  train.  The  direction  of  the  farm, 
the  fruit  orchards  of  Michigan,  and  the  routes  of  boats  coming  loaded  from 
Michigan. 

The  lakeshore  and  what  is  found  there — sand,  pebbles,  and  cobble- 
stones. The  pond  in  the  park,  and  its  shores,  contrasted  with  the  lake,  the 
best  place  for  sailing  toy  boats  found. 

Nature  study. — This  will  be  of  the  most  informal  character.  Familiarity 
with  many  living  creatures,  interest  in  some  of  the  less  subtle  of  life  processes, 
and  an  attitude  of  nurture  and  wonder  will  be  the  main  things  to  be  estab- 
lished. The  children  will  be  given  something  to  do  for  the  pets,  and  some- 
thing to  do  with  and  for  plants.  The  observation  resulting  from  this  working 
with  live  things  will  be  used  to  carry  the  children  farther  in  investigation. 
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Care,  feeding,  and  watering  of  pet  squirrels  and  other  pets  brought  to 
the  school.  Watering  and  weeding  the  garden  planted  in  the  spring  quarter 
by  the  kindergarten  children ;  gathering,  shelling,  and  cooking  of  peas  and 
beans.  Planting  lettuce  and  radishes.  In  their  walks  to  the  park  the  chil- 
dren will  learn  to  know  the  more  common  birds  to  be  found  there,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, their  nesting  places  and  nest  building.  The  effect  of  heat  and  light 
upon  plants  will  be  noticed,  also  the  amount  of  water  needed  by  the  house 
plants  each  day.  In  the  cooking,  some  facts  will  be  observed.  The  amount 
of  juice  in  one  lemon ;  the  dissolving  of  sugar  and  salt ;  the  boiling  point  of 
water;  the  composition  of  steam,  and  many  other  points  will  come  under 
close  observation,  although  they  will  not  be  treated  experimentally  or  scien- 
tifically.    The  effort  will  be  rather  to  see  what  happens  and  how,  than  why. 

Building, — Houses,  rooms,  furniture,  kitchens  in  detail,  stores,  wagons, 
trains,  boats,  docks,  crates,  and  boxes. 

Making, — Shovel  for  use  in  sand  pile  and  at  lakeshore ;  toy  wagon  of 
cardboard ;  boat  of  wood. 

Modeling, — Marbles,  dishes,  fruits,  and  tiles  for  use  as  tea  stands, 
animals. 

Painting  and  drawing, — Pictures  of  events  seen  on  the  trips  and  excur- 
sions. Illustration  of  stories.  Record  of  the  growth  from  the  seed  of  rad- 
ish and  lettuce,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Weaving. — Mats  of  manilla  and  leatherette  for  the  table ;  lunch  basket 
of  raffia.  Slat  weaving :  Fans  for  visitors,  trellis  for  climbing  plants,  fence 
about  farm  in  miniature. 

Folding. — Napkins  for  the  lunch  table ;  paper  hats  for  a  party ;  baskets 
for  flowers  ;  sailboats,  rowboats,  and  toy  furniture. 

Cooking. — Peas  and  beans,  cereals,  candy ;  making  lemonade  and  fruit 
salad. 

Songs. — E.  Smith,  "Good  Morning,"  "Sunshine  Song,"  "Setting  the 
Table,"  "Milking  Song,"  Songs  for  Little  Children;  "The  Woodpecker," 
Primer  Modern  Music  Series ;  "Garden  Song,"  Songs  and  Music  of  Froebefs 
Mother-Play. 

Games. — Dancing  game,  Cat  and  Mouse,  Hide  the  Stone,  ball  games, 
wandering  game,  Drop  the  Handkerchief,  The  Bees'  Market. 

Stories. — Andersen,  "Five  Peas  in  a  Pod,"  "Ida's  Flowers,"  "  The  Ugly 
Duckling;"  "Fanny's  Menagerie,"  "Lydia  Maria  Child,"  Rainbows  for 
Children;  "Three  Beans,"  "Who  Stole  the  Bird's  Nest?"  "The  Secret," 
"  Cinderella." 

Plays. — Dramatizations  of  stories  and  plays  founded  on  housekeeping  and 
transportation. 
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FIRST  GRADE. 

GARDENING. 

Flora  J.  Cooke. 

The  children  in  the  School  of  Education  planted  part  of  their 
garden  for  the  use  of  the  children  in  the  summer  model  school. 
These  children,  in  turn,  after  using  what  they  need,  will  pickle, 
can,  or  in  some  way  preserve  the  (ripe)  crops  for  the  use  of  the 
children  who  planted  the  garden.  They  will  also  prepare  and 
leave  a  window  box  in  the  room  which  they  occupy  during  the 
summer.  They  will  plan  to  have  the  plants  in  it  blooming  when 
the  children  return  to  school  in  October. 

This  purpose  will  demand  the  following  work : 

i.  Manual  training. — [a)  Preparing  or  making  of  box;  partitioning, 
painting,  and  making  arrangements  for  draining  it ;  (b)  making  of  trellises 
and  vine  supports ;  (c)  making  of  measuring  tools  ;  (d)  making  of  book  to 
leave  for  the  children  in  the  School  of  Education,  in  which  will  be  recorded 
all  the  facts  gained  concerning  the  plants  in  the  window-box. 

2.  Science. — (a)  Trip  to  greenhouse  to  discover  which  seeds  will  germinate 
and  blossom  indoors  within  three  months ;  (6)  study  of  pictures  in  books  and 
flower  catalogues ;  (c)  experiments  with  sand,  loam,  clay,  and  conservatory 
soil  to  find  which  soil  is  best  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  plants  selected  ;  (d) 
study  of  soil  conditions  and  plants  in  school  garden ;  (e)  experiments  with 
seeds  selected  to  find  out  their  relation  to  moisture,  heat,  and  light. 

3.  Number. — Use  of  simple  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  according  to  the  demands  of  the  work,  as  follows :  (a)  estimating 
and  sharing  of  expense  involved  in  preparing  the  box  ;  (b)  use  of  inch,  foot, 
and  yard  in  making  of  box,  trellises,  measuring  tools,  and  books  ;  (c)  work 
in  integers,  and  such  simple  fractions  as  halves,  fourths,  and  eighths  ;  (d)  use 
of  ounce  and  pound  weights,  and  of  linear,  square,  cubic,  liquid,  and  dry 
measures  in  work  on  soil  and  seeds. 

4.  Reading. —  Study  of  blackboard  and  printed  reading  lessons  correlated 
with  the  work.  These  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  (a)  those  giving  needed 
information  ;  (b)  those  massing  and  holding  together  experiences  of  the 
class ;  (c)  those  giving  descriptions  especially  intended  to  intensify  some 
pleasant  experience  of  the  children ;  (d)  those  giving  dictation  for  work 
connected  with  manual  training  ;  (e)  stories. 

5.  Expression. —  Records  in  painting,  writing,  modeling,  and  drawing  of 
development  of  the  plants  selected.  The  form  of  expression  used  will  be 
determined  by  the  child  as  his  best  medium. 
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Note. —  The  experimental  work,  and  that  in  reading,  writing,  and  number,  will 
thus  be  used  as  direct  helps  to  the  children  in  their  immediate  problems,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  more  definitely  forecast. 

PREPARATION    FOR    THE    SOCIAL    PERIOD. 
Elsie  A.  Wygant. 

Once  each  week  the  children  will  entertain  another  group  of 
children.  They  will  plan  for  these  social  occasions,  at  times 
cooking  some  article  for  refreshment,  or  preparing  games,  or 
dramatizing  stories. 

The  last  week  of  the  term  they  will  give  a  party,  for  which 
preparation  will  begin  at  the  opening  of  the  school.  The  cook- 
ing for  this  occasion  will  be  done  by  the  children.  Each  child 
will  make,  also,  a  piece  of  pottery  to  be  used  at  this  party,  and 
taken  home  at  the  end  of  the  summer  school. 

In  the  pottery  work  each  child  will  choose  the  kind  of  dish 
he  wishes  to  make.  If  it  is  to  hold  liquid,  he  will  experiment 
to  find  a  way  to  make  it  non-porous.  The  class  will  try  model- 
ing, turning,  and  casting  clay  to  get  the  best  form,  and  they  will 
experiment  with  various  materials  and  methods  of  decoration, 
as  paints,  colored  clay,  colored  glaze ;  impressing  a  pattern  and 
inlaying  shells  (seen  in  some  Mexican  ware).  Since  time  will  not 
permit  every  child  to  try  the  many  possible  ways,  each  child 
will  work  out  one  suggestion  and  give  the  class  the  benefit  of  his 
experience.  A  trip  will  be  taken  to  the  Field  Museum  to  see 
the  ceramic  exhibit  as  soon  as  the  work  is  well  begun ;  another 
to  Burley  &  Co.'s  store,  before  making  the  final  decoration. 
Throughout  the  work  the  children  will  be  shown  specimens 
and  learn  the  history  of  the  well-known  wares. 

The  general  use  of  reading,  writing,  number,  and  art  is  stated 
above  (3,  4,  5).     Possible  demands  made  by  this  work: 

Reading. — [a)  Receipts  for  cooking ;  (6)  information  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  clay ;  (c)  summary  of  experiments  of  the  class  as  basis  for  choice  in 
method  of  work  ;  (d)  direction  for  making  cook  books ;  (<?)  stories  of  potters 
and  of  famous  wares. 

Writing. — (a)  Writing  receipts  in  the  cook  book  ;  (b)  notes  to  take  to 
parents  in  regard  to  trips  to  be  taken ;  (c)  record  of  individual  experience 
with  clay  as  help  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 
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Art. —  [a)  Plan  of  dish  the  child  wishes  to  make  ;  (£)  plan  of  design  to 
put  upon  the  dish  ;  (c)  illustration  of  stories. 

Number. —  (a)  Such  notation  as  is  needed  in  setting  the  table  ;  (&)  use  of  the 
inch  and  the  fractions  %%  #,and  %  of  an  inch  in  making  the  cook  book  ; 
(c)  liquid  and  dry  measure  used   in  the  cooking. 

Dramatic  Art. — Telling  and  dramatizing  stories  for  the  social  period. 

Literature. —  Story  of  Palissy  ;  '•  Willow  Ware,"  a  poem;  story  of  the 
Henry  II.  faience  ware;  stories  of  fairies,  nature,  and  heroism. 

FRENCH    GAMES. 
LORLEY    A.    ASHLEMAN. 

COMMENT  METTEZ-VOUS  LA  TABLE  ? 

Comment  mettez-vous  la  table 

A  la  mode,  a  la  mode, 
Comment  mettez-vous  la  table 

A  la  mode  de  chez  nous  ? 

Nous  mettons  la  nappe  comme  ca 

A  la  mode,  a  la  mode, 
Nous  mettons  la  nappe  comme  ca 

A  la  mode  de  chez  nous. 

Ou  met-on  les  assiettes 

A  la  mode,  a  la  mode, 
Ou  met-on  les  assiettes 

A  la  mode  de  chez  nous  ? 

Nous  les  mettons  sur  la  nappe 

A  la  mode,  a  la  mode, 
Nous  les  mettons  sur  la  nappe 

A  la  mode  de  chez  nous. 

Et  couteau,  cuiller,  fourchette 

A  la  mode,  a  la  mode, 
Et  couteau,  cuiller,  fourchette 

A  la  mode  de  chez  nous  ? 

Mettons  les  pres  des  assiettes 

A  la  mode,  a  la  mode, 
Mettons  les  pres  des  assiettes 

A  la  mode  de  chez  nous. 

Oil  met-on  les  jolies  tasses 

A  la  mode,  a  la  mode, 
Oil  met-on  les  jolies  tasses 

A  la  mode  de  chez  nous  ? 
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Mettons  les  sur  les  sous-tasses 

A  la  mode,  a  la  mode, 
Mettons  les  sur  les  sous-tasses 

A  la  mode  de  chez  nous. 

Et  le  verre  et  la  serviette 

A  la  mode,  a  la  mode, 
Et  le  verre  et  la  serviette 

A  la  mode  de  chez  nous  ? 

On  les  place  a  la  gauche 

A  la  mode,  a  la  mode, 
On  les  place  a  la  gauche 

A  la  mode  de  chez  nous. 

Un  enfant  chante  le  premier  vers.  Les  autres  enfants  reprennent  en  choeur. 
lis  mettent  les  objets  indique*s  sur  la  table. 

0LIV£  BEAUV£. 

On  tire  au  sort  a  qui  sera  Olive1  Beauvi  et  la  Voisine.  Le  reste  de  la  troupe  se 
met  en  ligne  et  tout  se  prennent  par  la  main,  Olive*  tenant  le  milieu.  La  Voisine, 
placee  au  bout  de  la  chambre,  s'avance  directement  vers  Olive*  en  dansant  et  en 
chantant 

La  Voisine,  Que  tu  as  de  jolies  cerises ! 

Olive*  Beauve* ; 
Que  tu  as  de  jolies  c6rises ! 
Sur  le  pont  fruitier. 

Olivi  Beauvi  rifiond,  Elles  sont  plus  jolies  que  mes  pommes, 

Olive*  Beauvi, 
Elles  sont  plus  jolies  que  mes  pommes, 
Sur  le  pont  fruitier. 

La  Voisine,  Veux-tu  bien  m'en  donner  une, 

Olive*  Beauvi, 
Veux-tu  bien  m'en  donner  une, 
Sur  le  pont  fruitier  ? 

Olivi  Beauvi,  Je  la  donne,  si  tu  l'attrapes, 

Olive*  Beauvi, 
Je  la  donne,  si  tu  l'attrapes, 
Sur  le  pont  fruitier. 

A  ses  mots  la  Voisine  s'llance  pour  saisir  un  des  enfants  qui  forment  les  extrl- 
mitls  de  la  chaine,  mais  Olive*  et  les  joueurs  tournent  de  maniere  a  dljouer  ses 
attaques.  Si  la  Voisine  rlussit,  elle  emmene  sa  capture.  Quand  elle  est  par  venue  a 
enlever  tous  les  enfants  d'Olivl,  elle  prend  la  place  de  celui-ci,  qui  devient  la  Voisine. 
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LE  CORDONNIER. 

Les  joueurs  forment  un  cercle  en  se  tenant  par  les  deux  bouts  d'un 
mouchoir. 

Le  cordonnier,  choisi  par  le  sort,  se  place  au  centre,  assis  par  terre  ou  a 
genoux.     Si  c'est  une  cordonniere,  on  lui  donne  un  tabouret. 

Tout  en  simulant  les  operations  de  son  m&ier,  le  cordonnier  dit  avec 
volubility : 

Le  cordonnier.     "Allons,  belles,  belles,  des  souliers, 

Que  j'en  essaie  a  vos  jolis  pieds." 

Tout  le  monde,  tournant  et  courant  le  plus  vite  possible,  lui  r£pond : 

"  Essayez  !  essayez !  essayez ! " 

Alors,  en  6tendant  les  bras,  et  sans  quitter  sa  place,  il  tache  d'arrfiter  une 
pratique  en  saisissant  le  bas  d'une  robe  ou  la  jambe  d'un  pantalon. 
La  personne  atteinte  donne  un  gage  et  devient  cordonnier. 

LE  CHAT  ET  LES  SOURIS. 

£couter  trotter  dans  le  mur 

Les  petites  souris  grises, 
Nous  les  verrons,  soyez  en  sur, 

En  peu  de  temps  surprises. 

En  voici  une  qui  veut  sortir, 

Minet  lui  fait  la  chasse ; 
Petite  souris,  tu  vas  mourir, 

Oh,  regagne  vite  ta  place. 
Les  enfants  repre*sentent  le  mur. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

THE    RELATION  OF  THE    FARM    TO    THE    FOOD   SUPPLY  OF  THE    CITY 

Gertrude   Van   Hoesen. 

A  trip  to  a  large  farm  will  be  necessary  immediately  to  find 
out:  (1)  what  we  get  from  the  farm;  (2)  how  the  products 
are  prepared  before  they  are  shipped;  (3)  what  facilities  the 
farmer  must  have  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  city;  (4) 
the  care  of  domestic  animals. 

On  their  return,  the  children  will  make  a  special  study  of 
four  of  our  principal  foods — milk,  butter,  bread,  and  meat. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  means  of  practical  experiments  in  the 
cooking-room.  The  children  will  examine  milk,  and  make 
butter  and  bread  for  their  luncheons. 
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Milk, —  (i)  How  much  butter  can  be  made  from  a  gallon  of  cream? 
Experiment.  (2)  How  much  milk  is  required  to  produce  a  gallon  of  cream  ? 
Experiment.  (3)  How  much  milk  is  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  butter  ? 
With  the  data  obtained  through  experiments,  the  children  will  visit  a  cream- 
ery, or  large  dairy,  to  investigate  this  industry,  and  see  how  their  data  com- 
pare with  those  of  the  dairy. 

The  study  of  bread  and  meat  will  require  excursions  to 
bakeries,  flour  mills,  and  some  departments  of  the  Stock  Yards. 

All  this  work  will  necessitate  a  great  deal  of  reading,  writing, 
and  number.  Records  made  by  the  children  will  be  published 
after  the  work  has  been  finished. 

TRANSPORTATION. 
Elsie  A.  Wygant. 

In  connection  with  the  farm  work  the  children  will  consider 
the  subject  of  transportation — means  of  getting  the  farm  prod- 
ucts to  Chicago. 

Two  trips  will  be  immediately  necessary  for  this  work:  (1) 
To  South  Water  street,  to  see  the  supplies  brought  daily  in 
wagons  from  the  surrounding  truck  farms,  and  to  the  docks  at 
the  foot  of  Michigan  avenue.  Here,  if  possible,  we  shall  take  a 
boat  to  get  a  view  of  the  harbor  and  its  adaptation  to  commerce. 
(2)  To  railroad  yards  and  shops,  where  may  be  seen  the  different 
kinds  of  freight  cars,  both  ready  for  use  and  in  the  various 
stages  of  construction  ;  the  casting  of  wheels  ;  making  of  the 
parts  of  an  engine  and  the  putting  together  of  these  parts  ; 
switching  station  and  freight  depot.  All  this  may  be  seen  at 
the  Rock  Island  railroad  shops  on  Wentworth  avenue  and 
Fourty-seventh  street. 

Before  the  second  trip  is  taken,  the  making  of  a  train  will  be 
suggested,  each  child  to  construct  one  car,  which,  after  summer 
school,  is  to  be  his  personal  property. 

The  problem  of  propelling  the  train  will  be  presented  to  the 
class  immediately,  and  if  any  child  is  sufficiently  interested  in 
mechanics  to  wish  to  work  out  this  problem,  help  and  the  neces- 
sary material  will  be  furnished  him  for  his  experiment.  (This 
problem  was  worked  out  in  electricity  by  a  boy  in  the  fourth 
grade  during  the  past  year.    For  details  see  Elementary  School 
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Teacher,  Vol.  II,  No.  10.)  Should  such  attempts  fail,  a  toy 
engine  will  be  secured,  so  that  opportunity  may  be  given  for 
play  with  the  train  before  the  close  of  the  school. 

In  preparation  for  the  trip  to  the  railroad  yards  the  class  will 
divide  itself  into  committees  to  be  responsible  for  getting  certain 
information  necessary  to  the  construction  of  the  cars,  as  :  dimen- 
sions of  cars,  axle,  rail;  how  truck  is  made,  doors  made  to  slide, 
wheels  adjusted  to  axle,  etc.  Upon  our  return,  these  data  will  be 
written  out  and  put  into  the  possession  of  the  class. 

The  cars  will  be  made  to  a  scale,  probably  one-fourth  inch  to 
a  foot.  The  children  will  be  given  books  from  the  library,  and 
working  drawings  of  cars  secured  from  a  railroad  shop.  A  com- 
plete plan  of  the  car  will  be  made  by  each  one  before  he  goes 
into  the  shop  for  work. 

As  soon  as  the  planning  of  the  cars  is  completed,  the  modes 
of  transportation  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  the  evolution  of 
our  own  system,  will  be  considered.  This  work  will  be  wholly 
based  upon  a  visit  to  the  Field  Museum,  where  there  is  an 
excellent  and  extensive  exhibit. 

Literature. —  In  connection  with  this  work,  stories  of  engineers  will  be 
told  and  read.  Because  the  engineer  presents  a  type  of  hero  upon  whose 
accuracy  and  nerve  depend  such  important  results,  these  stories  seem  to  be 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  fourth  grade,  where  love  of  accuracy  and 
admiration  of  skill  have  become  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  children.  Cy 
War  man's  "  Stories  of  Engineer  Life,"  McC/ure's,  1900-1901;  ".007"  and 
"The  Ship  That  Found  Herself/'  in  Kipling's  Day's  Work;  "The  Pony 
Engine,"  in  Howells'  Christmas  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 

Some  of  the  demands  for  number,  reading,  and  expression 

which  this  subject  may  make  are  given  below : 

Number. — To  gain  some  conception  of  the  immensity  of  the  world  of 
transportation,  in  which  armies  of  men  are  at  work,  these  problems  will  be 
presented:  (1)  building  cars  on  a  given  scale;  (2)  capacity  of  cars;  (3) 
weight  of  a  train  ;  (4)  rate  of  speed ;  (5)  rate  of  speed  today  compared  with 
former  means  of  transportation  ;  (6)  amount  of  coal  used  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance at  a  given  speed ;  (7)  wages  of  an  engineer ;  (8)  estimate  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  a  given  product  from  the  farm  under  consideration  to  Chicago ; 
(9)  relation  to  selling  price  of  that  product  in  Chicago;  (10)  while  at  freight 
depot  ascertain  the  number  of  cars  loaded  in  a  day;  (1 1)  estimate  number  of 
cars  loaded  in  a  day  in  Chicago. 
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Reading. — (i)  To  gain  information  about  the  things  seen  at  tbe  museum  ; 
(2)  to  gain  information  necessary  to  making  the  train  ;  (3)  stories. 

Writing. — (1)  Recording  individual  observations  for  use  of  class;  (2) 
writing  letters  to  railroad  offices  or  employees  for  necessary  information. 

Art. —  Drawing,  painting,  or  modeling  of  things  seen  on  the  trips.  Illus- 
tration of  stories. 

FRENCH. 
Lorley  Ada  Ashleman. 

PROMENONS-NOUS  DANS  LES  BOIS. 

Une  des  personnes  de  la  reunion  fait  le  rdle  du  loup,  une  autre  fait  celui 
de  la  biche ;  toutes  les  autres,  se  tenant  par  la  robe,  font  la  queue  de  la  biche. 

Le  loup  va  se  cacher,  et  tout  le  monde  chante  plusieurs  fois  en  se  pro- 
menant : 

Promenons-nous  dans  les  bois 

Pendant  que  le  loup  n'y  est  pas. 

La  biche  \_parU\    Loup,  loup,  y  es-tu  ? 
Le  loup.    Non  .... 

Tout  le  monde.     Promenons  nous  dans  les  bois 

Pendant  que  le  loup  n'y  est  pas. 

La  biche  \^parU\.    Loup,  loup,  y  es-tu? 

Le  loup.    Oui  .... 

La  biclie.   Sauvons-nous !  .  .  .  . 

Le  loup.  Je  suis  loup,  loup,  qui  te  mangera. 

La  biche.  Je  suis  bibiche  qui  me  d£fendra. 

Le  loup.    Defends  ta  queue ! 

L'enfant  qui  fait  la  biche  empSche  le  loup  de  passer  en  Itendant  ses  bras, 
et  celui,  ou  celle  qui  fait  le  loup,  tache  d'attraper  la  derniere  person ne  ;  quand 
elle  y  a  rlussi,  cette  personne  est  s£par6e  de  la  queue,  et  quand  le  loup  les  a 
toutes  prises,  le  jeu  fini. 

OU  EST  LA  MARGUERITE  ? 

Ou  est  la  Marguerite  ? 
Oh  !  gai !  oh  !  gai !  oh  !  gai ! 
Ou  est  la  Marguerite  ? 
Oh !  gai,  franc  cavalier. 

Elle  est  dans  son  chateau, 
Oh !  gai,  etc. 
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Les  murs  en  sont  trop  hauts, 
Oh !  gai,  etc. 

J'en  abattrai  un'  pierre, 
Oh !  gai,  etc. 

Un*  pierre  ne  suffit  pas, 
Oh !  gai,  etc. 

J'en  abattrai  deux  pierres, 
Oh  !  gai,  etc. 

Deux  pierres  ne  suffisent  pas, 
Oh !  gai,  etc. 

Qu'est-ce  qu'il  y  a  dedans  ? 
Un  petit  panier  de  pain  a  manger. 
Je  vais  chercher  mon  petit 
Couteau  pour  le  couper. 

Les  enfants  se  groupent  autour  d'une  jeune  fille  a  genoux,  et  lui  tiennent 
son  tablier  leve"  au-dessus  de  la  tele.  Chaque  fois  que  l'enfant  chante :  "Ou 
est  la  Marguerite?"  etc.,  dit :  "J'en  abattrai  un*  pierre,'*  il  essaye  d'emmener 
une  jeune  fille  du  groupe,  et  ainsi  de  suite  jusqu'a  la  derniere,  qui  tient  tou- 
jours  le  tablier.  Quand  le  franc  chevalier  dit :  "chercher  mon  petit  couteau," 
on  lache  le  tablier,  et  Marguerite  s'enfuit,  poursuivie  par  tout  le  monde. 

IL  £TAIT  UN'  BERGfeRE. 

II  etait  un*  berg£re, 

Et  ron,  ron,  ron,  petit  patapon ; 

II  £tait  un'  berg&re 

Qui  gardait  ses  moutons, 

Ron,  ron, 
Qui  gardait  ses  moutons. 

Elle  fit  un  fromage, 

Et  ron,  ron,  ron,  petit  patapon ; 

Elle  fit  un  fromage 

Du  lait  de  ses  moutons, 

Ron,  ron, 
Du  lait  de  ses  moutons. 
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Son  chaton  la  regarde, 

Et  ron,  ron,  ron,  petit  patapon; 

Son  chaton  la  regarde 

Avec  un  air  glouton, 

Ron,  ron, 
Avec  un  air  glouton. 

Si  tu  y  mets  la  patte, 

Et  ron,  ron,  ron,  petit  patapon, 

Si  tu  y  mets  la  patte 

Tu  auras  du  baton, 

Ron,  ion, 
Tu  auras  du  baton. 

II  n'y  mit  pas  la  patte, 

Et  ron,  ron,  ron,  petit  patapon ; 

II  n'y  mit  pas  la  patte, 

II  y  mit  le  menton, 

Ron,  ron, 
II  y  mit  le  menton. 

La  bergere  en  colere, 

Et  ron,  ron,  ron,  petit  patapon, 

La  bergere  en  colore 

A  frappe  son  chaton. 

Tous  les  enfants  se  mettent  a  la  poursuite  dc  celui  qui  joue  "chaton." 

LA  BOULANGfeRE. 

Cette  ronde  est  fort  anime'e  et  fort  gaie.    Elle  est  cependant  d'une  execu- 
tion tres  simple,  et  il  n'est  point  ne"cessaire  d'etre  danseur  pour  y  prendre  part. 
On  commence  par  former  un  rond,  et  Ton  tourne  en  chantant : 

La  boulangere  a  des  ecus, 
Qui  ne  lui  coutent  guere,  \bis\ 
Elle  en  a,  car  je  les  ai  vus. 
Vive  la  boulang&re  aux  ecus, 
Vive  la  boulangere ! 

Ici  tout  le  monde  s'arrSte  et  se  quitte  les  mains.  Un  couple  (la  boulan- 
gere  et  son  soutien)  se  de'tache  de  la  chaine  et  entre  dans  le  cercle.  La 
boulangere  s'avance  ensuite  en  sautant  vers  le  danseur  qui  6tait  plac£  a  sa 
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droite,  de  la  main  droite  lui  prend  la  main  gauche,  tourne  avec  lui,  et  revient 
faire  de  mSme  avec  son  soutien,  pendant  que  Ton  chante  le  refrain : 

J'ai  vu  la  boulangere 

Aux  ecus, 
J'ai  vu  la  boulang&re. 
Vive  la  boulangere  aux  ecus, 
Vive  la  boulang&re ! 

La  boulangere  fait  ainsi  tourner  tous  ses  cavaliers,  en  revenant  chaque 
fois  a  son  soutien.  Toutes  les  filles  doivent  remplir  successivement  le  rdle 
de  la  boulangere. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Katharine  M.  Stilwell  and  Jennie  Hall. 

CUBA. 

The  idea  upon  which  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade  will  be 
founded  is  the  industrial  relations  of  countries.  This  basis  has 
been  chosen  with  the  hope  of  making  intelligent  the  interest 
that  children  have  in  current  happenings. 

It  is  planned  to  keep  the  work  specific  by  studying  the  ques- 
tions as  illustrated  in  the  conditions  existing  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States.  This  makes  necessary  a  consideration  of 
recent  congressional  action  in  regard  to  sugar  bounty,  a  study  of 
Cuba's  governmental  history,  of  her  industrial  conditions,  of  the 
geography  that  influences  industry,  and  of  the  scientific  processes 
of  sugar  manufacture,  together  with  some  discussion  of  the  gen- 
eral question  of  tariff.  For  convenience,  this  matter  has  been 
partitioned  and  labeled  History,  Geography,  Science,  Number, 
and  Literature.  These  subjects  are  outlined  below  in  slight 
detail. 

History. —  (1)  Congressional  action  in  regard  to  Cuban  reciprocity.  (2) 
Late  Cuban  war.  Rapid  story  of  interference  of  United  States,  with  a  brief 
study  of  military  movements.  (3)  Spanish  occupation  :  (a)  story  of  discov- 
ery ;  (6)  people  found  there ;  (c)  Spanish  characteristics  (see  literature) ; 
(a)  method  of  government,  in  Spain,  in  Cuba  ;  (e)  feeling  between  Cuba  and 
Spain  ;  (/)  story  of  Cuban  rebellions.  (4)  Cuba  at  present :  (a)  racial  con- 
stituents of  people ;  (b)  industries  followed ;  industrial  conditions  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Chicago,  machinery,  output,  wages,  exports  and  imports ; 
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(c)  Government.   (5)  General   advantages    of'  protection,    reciprocity,   free 
trade. 

Geography. —  (1)  Cuban  products,  (a)  Topographic  picture:  plains, 
uplands,  mountains ;  (b)  Climate  ;  (c)  Soil :  genesis  and  evolution  of  island, 
geologic  connection  with  other  islands  of  Antilles.  (2)  Rival  producers  of 
sugar  (mere  location  of  them).  (3)  Commercial  Cuba :  (a)  situation  in 
regard  to  Mexico,  Central  America,  North  America ;  routes  of  travel ; 
(b)  harbors :  situation,  genesis ;  (c)  Important  cities  :  situation,  industries, 
appearance,  health. 

Literature. —  A  mediaeval  Spanish  story,  yet  to  be  chosen,  possibly  that  of 
The  Cid.  Some  study  of  the  customs  and  materials  of  that  time  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  sake  of  correct  imagining.  As  an  aid  in  this  direction,  the  pupils 
will  model  in  clay  illustrative  tiles,  and  will  bake,  glaze,  and  frame  them,  and 
take  them  home. 

Science. — (1)  Distribution  of  sugar  in  plants  :  (a)  cane,  beet,  maple, 
palm  ;  (b)  familiar  fruits  and  vegetables  that  contain  sugar.  Compare  with 
sugar  in  milk.  (2)  Chief  commercial  sources  of  sugar,  cane  and  beet.  (3) 
Growth  of  cane  and  beet :  (a)  geographical  distribution  of  each,  and  other 
possible  regions  of  production  ;  (b)  Climate  :  its  effect  upon  growth  ;  study 
of  temperature,  moisture,  length  of  season  and  amount  of  sunshine ;  (c)  Soil : 
fertilization ;  (d)  compare  the  climatic  conditions  necessary  for  growth  with 
our  climatic  conditions  in  Chicago  (use  pupils'  records) ;  (e)  growth  of  sugar 
beet  and  sugar  cane  in  the  school  garden.  (4)  Process  of  obtaining  sugar 
from  the  cane  and  from  the  beet :  (a)  extraction  of  juice :  pressure,  diffu- 
sion ;  (b)  clarifying;  (c)  evaporation  and  crystallization;  (d)  methods  of 
separating  the  syrup  ;  (e)  refining  :  purifying,  by  use  of  albumen,  decoloriz- 
ing with  bone-black ;  these  processes  will  be  illustrated  by  experiment.  (5) 
Uses  of  sugar :  (a)  as  a  food  ;  (b)  sugar  cookery.  (6)  Fermentation  of  sugar : 
(a)  yeast  as  a  cause  of  fermentation  ;  (b)  products  of  fermentation  and  their 
uses :   alcohol,  carbon  dioxide. 

References:  Thorp,  Outlines  of Industrial  Chemistry ;  Storer  and  Lindsay,  Ele- 
mentary Manual  of  Chemistry ;  Halliburton,  Essentials  of  Chemical  Physiology;  John- 
ston, Chemistry  of  Common  Life;  Jackman,  Nature  Study;   Universal  Encyclopedia . 

Number. —  Number  will  be  used,  not  separate  from  the  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  nature  study,  but  at  the  time  when  it  will  aid  in  making  definite 
images.  It  will  consist  of  such  problems  as  occur  in  measuring  the  slant  and 
distribution  of  sunshine,  by  the  use  of  the  skiameter ;  determining  the  daily 
amount  of  sunshine  ;  measurement  of  the  amount  of  water  in  a  given  rainfall. 

As  an  aid  in  understanding  reciprocity,  problems  similar  to  the  following 
may  be  used : 

1.  Compare  the  values  of  the  principal  products  of  Cuba.  (Daily  News 
Almanac!) 
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2.  Find  the  cost  to  the  planter  of  producing  raw  sugar.  (Data  obtainable 
from  official  reports.) 

3.  What  amount  is  imported  into  the  United  States  ?  Find  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

4.  What  is  the  import  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  ? 

5.  The  commercial  importance  of  Cuban  sugar  in  United  States  markets. 
Compare  with  (a)  domestic  cane  sugar ;  (6)  domestic  beet  sugar ;  (c)  total 
imported  sugar. 

6.  Find  the  cost  of  the  production  of  beet  sugar.  (For  data,  see  Special 
Rej>ort  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,   1 897.) 

7.  Compare  the  value  of  domestic  beet  sugar  with  imported  beet  sugar. 

8.  Compare  the  cost  of  producing  beet  sugar  with  the  cost  of  producing 
cane  sugar.  Can  these  sugars  compete  in  our  markets  on  the  same  basis  ? 
Validity  of  arguments  for  the  protection  of  beet  sugar. 

9.  What  determines  the  market  price  of  sugar  ?  (a)  Compare  the  tariff 
on  Cuban  sugar  with  that  on  sugar  from  other  countries ;  (ti)  differential 
tariff;  reciprocity. 

1  o.  Compare  (a)  the  sugar  areas  of  the  world  ;  (6)  amount  of  sugar  con- 
sumed by  different  countries ;  (c)  amount  produced  by  different  countries. 


PROGRAM. 


Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

I  -.30-2  :  10. . 

Hall 

Hall 

Hall 

Hall 

Hall 

2  :  10-2:45. . 

Hall 

Hall 

Hall 

Hall 

Hall 

2:45-2:55.. 

Music 

0  r 

gym 

nasties 

2:55-3.*30.. 

Stilwell 

Stilwell 

Stilwell 

Stilwell 

Stilwell 

Note. —  Lessons  in  clay-modeling,  manual  training,  and  experiments  in  science, 
will  be  continued  through  two  periods  if  necessary,  the  teachers  exchanging  periods 
to  make  up  the  omitted  lesson. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF 

CHICAGO  PRESS. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  announces  the  appearance  of  two  pre- 
prints from  the  University  of  Chicago  Decennial  Publications,  which  have 
been  planned  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  corporate  existence  of  the  institution.  In  general,  the  series 
will  set  forth  and  exemplify  the  material  and  intellectual  growth  of  the  Uni- 
versity during  its  first  decade,  and  will  consist  of  ten  volumes,  which  are  now 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation.  The  first  two  volumes  will  contain  the 
President's  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  matters  of  administration. 
The  last  eight  volumes  will  consist  of  separate  articles  by  representative 
members  of  the  faculty,  containing  the  results  of  original  research  in  many 
fields.  The  lines  of  study  represented  in  general  will  be  Philosophy  and 
Education,  the  Political  and  Social  Sciences,  History,  the  Languages  and 
Literatures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Theology  and  Church  History, 
the  Classical  Languages  and  Archaeology,  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Phi- 
lology, the  Romance  and  Germanic  Languages,  English,  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  and  Astrophysics,  and  the  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences. 
The  documents  now  ready  are  The  Velocity  of  Light,  by  Professor  Albert 
A.  Michelson  (net  25c.)  and  On  the  Text  of  Chaucer's  Parlement  of Foules,by 
Professor  Eleanor  Prescott  Hammond  (net  50c).  Announcement  is  made  of 
several  more  extensive  contributions  in  octavo  form.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Wager's  The  Life  and  Repentaunce  of  Marie  Magdalene,  an  old 
English  morality  play,  edited,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  Professor 
Frederic  Ives  Carpenter;  Osmotic  Pressure  in  Plants,  a  book  which  will 
supply  the  long-felt  want  by  teachers  for  a  treatise  on  osmotic  phenomena 
adapted  to  the  use  of  students  whose  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics  is 
only  elementary;  The  Poems  of  Anne  Finch,  Countess  of  Winchelsea,  by  Pro- 
fessor Myra  Reynolds;  Calculus  of  Variations,  by  Professor  Oskar  Bolza; 
and  Light  Waves  and  their  Uses,  by  Professor  Albert  A.  Michelson. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  announces  the  appearance  of  No.  6  of 
Contributions  to  Education,  entitled  Some  Types  of  Modern  Educational 
Theory,  by  Professor  Ella  Flagg  Young.  This  contribution  does  for  the 
various  modes  of  educational  reform  already  in  vogue  what  is  done  for  the 
educational  situation  as  a  whole  in  the  third  number  of  the  series,  The  Edu- 
cational  Situation,  by  Professor  John  Dewey.  Various  types  in  educational 
standpoints  and  methods  are  set  forth  with  reference  to  fundamental  psycho- 
logical and  ethical  principles.  The  paper  will  be  found  of  great  assistance, 
not  only  to  teachers,  but  to  all  interested  in  finding  their  way  amid  the 
apparent  confusion  of  contemporary  efforts  toward  educational  reform. 
No.  5,  entitled  The  Child  and  the  Curriculum,  by  Professor  Dewey,  com- 
pleting the  series,  will  be  ready  about  July  1.  The  preceding  numbers  of 
the  series  which  have  recently  appeared  are  Isolation  in  the  School,  by  Pro- 
fessor Young;  Psychology  and  Social  Practice,  by  Professor  Dewey;  The 
Educational  Situation,  by  Professor  Dewey;  and  Ethics  in  the  School,  by 
Professor  Young.  The  series,  i2mo,  net  $1.50;  postpaid,  $1.67.  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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SOZODONT  LIQUID 
SOZODONT  TOOTH  POWDER 
Larft  LIQUID  and  POWDER     ■ 


A  dentist  writes: 

"As  an  antiseptic  and  hygienic 
mouthwash,  and  for  the  care  anaTpres- 
ervation  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  I  cor- 
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Germs 

develop  rapidly  in  hot  weatber.  Cesspools, 
closets,  cellars,  sinks,  and  all  waste-carrying 
arrangements  should  be  freijuently  disinfected 
to  prevent  sickness, 

Piatt's 

Chlorides 

The  Odorless  Disinfectant 

A  colorless  liquid ;  powerful,  safe,  and 
economical.  Sold  in  quart  bottles  only, 
by  druggists,  high  -  class  grocers  and 
honse-fumisbing  dealers.  Manufactured  by 
Henry  B.  Piatt,  New  York, 
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Cocoa  shells  and  dirt  are  removed 
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Use  of  most  improved  machinery. 
Standard  of  merit  -  our  watchword. 
Endless  walthfuiness  duriog  manufacture 
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DIRECT  LINE  TO 
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The  Dr.  Deimel 
Underwear 

Many  people  wear  wool  next  to  the  body,  during  the  summer, 
and  wonder  why  they  are  uncomfortable — why  they  have  prickly  heat 
and  skin  eruptions.  The  Dr.  Deimel  Underwear  always  insures 
a  healthy  skin  and  a  comfortable  body. 

Booklet,  mailed  free,  will  tell  you  all  about  It 

The  Deimel  Linen  Mesh  Co.,  491  Broadway,  New  York  (J 
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PALACE   SLEEP1NCAND  COMPART 
MBNTCARI     BY     NIGHT. 
S   TRAINS    DAILY    BETWEEN 
CHICAGO  AND  TMI  OHIO  RIVER 

SrS^.'^CHJ'cACo" 


r?  ^a  -  f?tt£RStBL£  f  9 

Coffcirs^%&  Cams, 


MANY  ADVANTAGES. 

ivinient,  itrlnli,  economical.      Made  al  fine  cloth   I 

NO  LAUNDRY  WORK. 


REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  Dept.  12,  Boston. 


HARTFORD 

TYPEWRITERS  * 


a? 

ARE  SIMPLE,  SERVICEABLE 
AND  DURABLE. 

y*\AOE  WITH    EITHER    SINGLE  OR     , 
DOUBLE   KEYBOARD 

PRICE,  $60. 

CATALOGUES    ON  APPLICATION.    ^^1 

The  Hartford  Typewriter  Co., 

42G  Capitol  Ave.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


numbe"  ' 


«4K*e*S*S*S*S» 


SPENCERIAN 

The  Standard  of 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349Bn»dway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CARTERS  INKS1 


An  Old  Bookkeeper  Is  Discriminating 

THE  CARTER'S  INK  CO.  "     °"  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A   LESSON 

IN  PALMISTRY. 

(f«W    Wt  ttAND  or  4/VY     SWAN 
FOVNTAIN    PEN    L'StK.) 

<3W>  pi\W  .Aiutoli  a  tnan  \ur\o- 

3fv*  iw\K,  .Vucwy,   Um  tW'vouc^v 
uxJii  ami/  ccm\ip\t   Vn.    wAVtvvuy 


FOR     SALE    AT 

THE     EXCLUSIVE     PEN     STORE 

STATE    STREET.   (STEWART    BUILDIN6I    CHICAGO 

MABIE.    TODD     &     BARD 


'pAULE.WlRT 


TITHY  not   U3C  ■  Clean    Fountain 
Pen,  one  that  will  write  and 


blotting;,  > 


without     skipping. 


The  above  Fountain  Pen  is  an 
has  been  told  on  its  merits  all  ove 
the  world  for  sixteen  years,  and  i 
unconditionally  guaranteed. 


THE 

Leading'  Typewriter 

OF  THE  WORLD 

T  POLYQLOT-Uiing  i  HUNDRED  Typt  Shutile.  In  TWENTY-SIX 


Each  day  has  its  cares 

£bppg    £    OpnLiei    pp     bbqnt. 

Each  day  has   its  cares 
Apxetov  tt]  f]jiepa  h  xouu 
Each  clay  has   its  cares 


Each  day  has  its  cares 

Bo    ympo    netemcfi    o    eac% 

Each    day    has    its   cares 
4Uit  jefiet  2ag  (at  Telne 


A    CROWNING    GLORY 

Best   MAN1FOLDER,   when   QUALITY  and  QUANTITY  are 


THE. 

HAMMOND 
TYPE- 
WRITER 
COMPANY 

60Ih  Id  70tb  Street,  Ea*t  River 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


jSgSp 


-THE  NAME  U  EVERYTHING." 

Esterbrook 


an    absolute 
its  excellence 


The  Esterbrook  steel  Pen  Co. 

Work*,  Camden.  N.  J.  ,     26  John  Strut,  N.  V. 


B»»~E^l^ia^M  1 1      ' 

U  our  ailvlc*  to  try 

Dixon's 
American  Graphite 

Ik^ 

Pencils. 

The  satisfaction  of  using  a  pen- 
cil thai  always  does  what  is  ex- 
pected of  il, sharpens  to  a  tine 
point,   ami    in   which    the   lead 
doesn't  break,  cither  in  sharp- 
least  comforts  to  a  busy  person. 

Dixon's  Leads  Don't  Break. 

Their  gradei  never  vary.       f 
Penclti  Kit  all  uks,            || 

each     one     bearing  our    trade- 
mark, the  best  of  ili  kind. 

//  nrl  tttd  br  ynr  -iW,r,  u*<t  w 
rtr,  /«■  «-//,.    MrM  A,*/,. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 

Jcney  City.  N.J. 

"I  couldn't  do  without  those 
handy  new  devices  now,"  said 
an  expert  operator  after  obtain- 
ing a 

NEW 

DENSMORE 


Densmore  Typewriter  Co. 

309  Broadway,  Hew  Tork, 


1R.  1R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co. 

Zbc  Xatieei&e  picas 
PRINTERS  AND  BINDERS 


THE  PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  DEMANDING  TASTE  AND  CAREFUL  EXECU- 
TION. PRIVATE  EDITIONS,  COLLEGE  CATALOGUES  AND  ANNUALS  A 
SPECIALTY.  WE  PRINT  MORE  FINE  BOOKS  THAN  ALL  OTHER  HOUSES 
WEST  OF  NEW  YORK.  OUR  NEW  FACTORY,  RUN  ENTIRELY  BY  ELEC- 
TRICITY. IS  THE  MOST  ADVANCED  PRINTING  PLANT  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
THE  LAKESIDE  PRESS  BLDQ..  PLYMOUTH  PLACE,  COR.  POLK.  CHICAGO. 


Muskoka-  Clear  Sky  Land" 

i  word  that  fittingly  describes  one  of  the  n 


lightiul  spots  for  a  sum 


r  outing  on  the  American  continent. 


a  New  Royal  MusKoKa  Hotel 

IS   UNSURPASSED    FOR    LOCATION. 


Without  a  riva!  in 
perfection  of  its 
pointments  and  th> 
cellence  of  its  cuisi 

Descriptive  literatu: 
time  tables,  etc., 
had  on  application  to 

GEO.  W.  VAUX, 

Asst.  Gen.  Paw.  and  Tkt.  Ag-t.. 

GRAND  TRUNK 

RAILWAY    SYSTEM 

oij  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust 

Building, 

135  Adam  •  Street, 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


"ROYAL  MUSKOKA 


Correspondence 
Instruction 


Ebe  TOnlpetsitB  of  Chicago 

offers   advantages   for   non-resident    stu- 
dents through  its   Correspondence -Study 
Department  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Degrees  are  not  granted  upon  work  done 
wholly  by  correspondence,  but  when  the 
courses  are  completed  at  the  University, 
credit  is  given  so  that  the  time  of  required  residence  for  the  Bachelor  and  Doctor's  degree*  it 
materially  shortened.    The  work  offered  includes  courses  in  Theology,  Philosophy,  History, 
Pedagogy.  Sociology,  the  Language*,  Literature,  and  Mathematics. 
Circulars  giving  detailed  information  may  be  bad  by  addressing 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT, 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI. 


'Ride  acock-horse  to  Banbury  Cross, 
to  see  a  fine  lady  upon  a  white  horse. 
Rings  onherfingfjis,andbell50nmrtoes. 
She  shall  have  music  wherever  sue  goes." 


So  sues  m  roND  mother  in  msaa  rhyme 

lb  HER  CUD  1NFANT.THE  WHILE  KEEPIKG-  TIME, 
Am  SO  CAN  Alt  MOTHERS  WITH  TUNEFUl  REFRAIN 

dtllght  in iheir  inhkfs.ihose  health  tmey maintain 

Through 

MS.WINSLOWS  SOOTHING  5YRUP 

OVF.R  FIFTY  YEARS  SOLD 
To  Mill  IQNSOF  MOTHERS  IN  THI  NEW  VfflBLO  AND  OH 


Spring   &   Summer 

24.   Years  the 
Standard  of  Excellence 


SPECIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHTS  FOR  SUMMER. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 


Order  Your 

STATIONERY 

<      BY  MAIL 


CIk  Uilwrilry  of  gMcjge  Prai 

hai  ceorptional  facilLtlea  for  filling  mail  orders 
rOT  the  ami   Hylea  of   Hationery  and  other 


An  Excellent  Line  of  Whiting'*  Standard 
Fine  Writing  Papers 

in  all  ih*  latrit  irylea,  V.epT  regularly  in  Hock,  bolli  in 
bavea  and  by  the  quire 


THI  UHIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

XiUil  Dtfarlmtnl  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


THE 

WABASH 
IS 


THE 
MODEI 
IINE 


Uacation  Crips 

•acition  Irip  thia  tammeiP     II  to, 

Wabash  Summer  Tour  Booh 

lounwith  no.!  ol  licfru  and  olW 

■bout  any    nip   you    may    have   in 
mind.       It'l    our   buiincu   to  help 


7~/>e  Paper  for  Printing  by  Gaslight 
THE  ANTHONy"^SCOVILLCO. 


ORCHESTRA 


olint,  Flut**,  M«Dcl"[ld».  Gnltan. 
LDjOB,  Ac  Lyon  A  Hpuljr  and  "WHhnn"  Id- 
-uiBPnU  are  In  ate  BtpryTbere  ami  are  said  bj 
■   -  (,>r  ■HfpLG'-  Citiloa, 


_  You  Want  a 

Genuine  Bargain 

Piano? 


The  GOEflZ  LENS  i?  the  fastest 

C  P.  Gom  Optiul  WoHu,  Room  6. 52  E.  IW*.  iq,  MY. 


PIANOS 

HfroIi 

,.:  ,-n, i,  r.,i„.-,.i...,^.i.,1.    Fy.ijM  l>  «j.l]  il i  I  ..    Whb 

IliiWIa    r.prii.Dtij'     "'i  l-lut  ■«*,"  Im.     Wrlh  M 

LYON  &  HEALY 


38  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Rare  Old  Violins 


ih..|.   in   r.  |,,;»  and    l!li>irri|.)ilra  or   ill  III" 
lOled maker*.    !,,»;  **3  pari  . 

'■■      '■     '-'   ■■■■    " : 

.,!;.,-:,!  .  .„.,i  l,-.,.rr,l, ,*,..(.      Vlnlllia  will    nil 

LYOI^&hSaLy;5 


A  Field  Glass 
To\irist 

Is  an  experienced  tourist,  one  who  has 
learned  that  a  good  Field  Glass  is  the  extra 
sense  that  brings  (he  oul-of-reach  into  easy 
riew.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Sportsman, 
Yachtsman,  Ranchman,  Residents  at  seaside 


Bausch  4  Lomb-Zeiss 

stereo  ;s:.e.r 

Are  the  Best  in  the  World,  used  by  the 
armieaandnaTieaofthe  great  nations.  Small, 
Light ,  Enormous  Field  and  Power.  Bausch 
and  Lotnb  Binoculars  stand  next.    Cost  less. 


BOOKLET  U.P.  TELLS  THY 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical-Co. 

~    I  Tsrk  IOCBESTM.  H.  T.  ZUcf 


VOLUTE 


THE  PERFECT  PHOTO 

SHUTTER 

Fits  Any  Lens        Precise  as  a  Watch 

...  '       ■'.-.■ 


CROWN 

PIANOS 


Noble  in  Tone 
Chaste  in  Appearance 
Durability  Unquestioned 


GEO.  p. 

Manufacturer 


BENT 

Chicago 


STYLE  4404. 


Came  with  the  20th  Century 

and  is  the  culmination  of  the  combined 
skill  of  artist  and  artisan,  directed  to 
this  end  for  nearly  fifty  years.  It  is  es- 
pecially designed  for  use  in  chapels 
small  churches,  etc.  We  have  many 
styles  and  supply  all  needs. 


JpQ,Mi^GQ^QG^<3<^^^^*'^GQ^Q'ataGQQ*MGi^iaQiat}iai3cW^M 


Comparing  the  sizes  of  toilet  soaps  with  Ivory 
Soap  the  Ivory  Soap  should  cost  four  times  as  much 
as  the  toilet  soaps.  It  is  exactly  the  reverse,  and  when 
you  buy  Ivory  Soap  you  pay  about  one-fourth  as  much 
for  it.  The  best  people  use  Ivory  Soap  for  their  toilet 
and  bath,  because  of  its  purity. 
IT  FLOATS. 


Buffalo  uthia  water  s^gs; 

Disease,  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  Uric  Acid 
Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Lithaemia,  Renal 
Calculi,  and  Stone  of  the  Bladder,  Etc,  Etc. 

Dr.  George  Ben  Johnston,  Richmond,  Fa„  ex-President  Medical  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Professor  of  Gynecologg  and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Virginia: 
"IF  I  WERE  ASKED  WHAT  MINERAL  WATER  HAS  THE  WIDEST  RANGE  OF 
USEFULNESS,  I  WOULD  UNHESITATINGLY  ANSWER  BUFFALO  LITHIA.  It  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  in  many  obscure  and  stubborn  conditions  which,  at  best,  yield  slowly,  if  at  all,  to 
drugs.  In  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  LITH/EMIA,  and  the  like,  its 
beneficial  effects  are  prompt  and  lasting. 

"Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  it  and  many  cured. 

"  1  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted  DISINTEGRATING,  SOLVENT,  and  ELIMINATING 
POWERS  of  this  water  IN  RENAL  CALCULUS,  and  have  known  its  long  continued  use  to  per- 
manently break  up  the  gravel-forming  habit. 

"  It  is  an  agent  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  and  is  an 
excellent  diuretic  in  Scarlatina  and  Typhoid  Fever.  In  all  forms  ot  BRIGHTS  DISEASE, 
except  those  hopelessly  advanced,  its  good  effects  are  pronounced.  I  believe  it  has  been 
the  means  of  prolonging  many  lives  in  this  trouble." 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  M.  D.,  LL.  D,9  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Tlierajjeu- 
tics  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia ,  efc,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
June  22, 1899:  "The  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WrVTER  is  DOUBLY  EFFICIENT  in  Rheu- 
matism and  Gout.  It  dissolves  Uric  Acid  and  Phosphatk  sediments,  as  well  as  other  products 
difficult  ot  elimination,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exerts  a  moderately  stimulant  effect  upon  the  lenal 
cells,  and  thereby  facilitates  the  swift  removal  of  insoluble  materials  from  the  body.  Without  such 
action  insoluble  substances  will  precipitate  in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder.  The  intense  suffering  pro- 
duced by  Stone,  together  with  consecutive  pyelitis  and  cystitis,  are  avoided  by  prompt  elimination. 
Unquestionably,  although  the  speedy  removal  ot  Uric  Acid  and  other  products  of  faulty  tissue 
change  is  of  conspicuous  benefit,  yet  to  PREVENT  their  formation  is  a  service  still  more  important. 

This  service  Is  performed  by  the  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WATER  when  lt  corrects 
those  digestive  failures  which  are  responsible  for  the  production  of  deleterious  materials." 

James  L.  Cabell,  M.D.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Formerly  Professor  of  Physiology  und 
Surqcry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  Presiilent  of  the  Nation- 
al Board  of  Health,  says:  ' 'Buffalo  LtTMAVfiiTER in  Ufic  Acid  w«*hesis  *« » 

weil-known  therapeutic  resource.  It  should  be  recognized  by  the  profession  as  an 
article  of  Materia  Medica." 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mallet,  Professor  of  Cliemistry,  University  of  Virginia.  (Extract  from  report 

g.?a^lSftdBaW  Buffalo LrniiA Water  sm««no.i>» 

"It  >eems  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  action  of  the  water  b  PRIMARILY  and  MAINLY 
upon  URIC  ACID  and  the  URATES,  but  v. hen  these  constituents  occur  alc:^  v.iti.  ;w.!  a< 
cementing  matter  to  Phosphatlc  or  Oxalic  Calculus  materials,  the  l.ittei  ir.av  le  >o  i!ri;u:!.  j  ;:u! 
bruKrii  down  as  to  disintegrate  the  Calculus  as  a  whole  in  these  crises,  a'.-o  thus  ;u:ii:;pii  u  o; 
Urethral  discharge." 

Spring  No.  1  is  both  a  NERVE  and  a  BLOOD  TONIC,  and  in  PALU,  FtiKBLE,  and 
ANsEMIC  SUBJECTS  Is  to  be  preferred.  In  the  absence  of  these  symptoms  No.  2  is  to  be  prt-U  ru-d- 

BUFFALO  LaTffiAWfflTER  >$  *<*  $*>•  ^  Grocers  and  Diu,",.,i-.  •  tr.eialiv. 
Testimonials  which  dety  all  Imputation  or  questions  sent  to  au>  nddres*. 

PROPRIETOR  -  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  -  VIRGIN!! 
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•AKER'S^ 

BREAKER  COCOA 

has  the  kqgntsotf  in  the  United 
States,  because  if  yields  the  most 
and  best  for  fhv  monvymsa^xto 

NOTE  TH  E  TRADE-MARK  ON  EVERY  CAM 

WALTER  BAKER  6  CO.™ 
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WEBER 
PIANOS 

AND 

MME.    EMMA   CALVE 

■■Among  nil  the   in 

■ 
'.  t  the.  Walter  bfOQU 
tttjmptittlettc  tone  quality.  ' 

Weber  PfiDot  have  been  Admired  and 

indorsed    b>    great  artist*  and   the 

mu&ial  public  (or  half  a  century. 

WEBER  WAREROOMS 

Filth   Au-nuc,  or,   .till.  Slrc-i.Nrw    \  t.rk 

3(><i  Wabash  Avcnur,       -       •      Cltkajju 
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«    3 

'3  o 


Great    fun    For    25  cents 

children  can  build  their  own   city  by   using 

SPOTLESS  TOWN 

RUBBER   STAMPS 


the 
P-3 


Address    enclosing      25     cents 
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Edited  by  JOHN  DEWEY  and  LAURA  L.  RUNYON 

The  object  of  the  Elementary  School  Record  is  to  make  possible 
for  use  in  other  schools  the  details  of  subject-matter  and 
method  in  the  application  of  modern  psychology  in  education, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  University  Elementary  School.  The 
plan  includes  a  series  of  nine  monographs,  each  number  con- 
taining a  record  of  work  done  by  a  group  in  the  school,  and 
also  an  article  concerning  the  work  of  one  department  in  all 
grades. 
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NCW— J«at    What    Yota     Need     for    Beat     Results 

MORSE'S  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

a  nd    the 
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OCTOBER,  1902 

THE   SCHOOL   AS   SOCIAL   CENTER.* 

According  to  the  character  of  my  invitation  to  speak  to  you, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  philosophy  of  the  school  as  a  social 
center.  I  accept  the  invitation  with  pleasure,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  do  not  feel  that  the  philosophical  aspect  of  the  matter  is 
the  urgent  or  important  one.  The  pressing  thing,  the  significant 
thing,  is  really  to  make  the  school  a  social  center;  that  is  a 
matter  of  practice,  not  of  theory.  Just  what  to  do  in  order  to 
make  the  schoolhouse  a  center  of  full  and  adequate  social 
service,  to  bring  it  completely  into  the  current  of  social  life  — 
such  are  the  matters,  I  am  sure,  which  really  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  public  and  occupy  your  own  minds. 

It  is  possible,  however,  and  conceivably  useful  to  ask  our- 
selves :  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  popular  demand  in  this 
direction?  Why  should  the  community  in  general,  and  those 
particularly  interested  in  education  in  especial,  be  so  unusually 
sensitive  at  just  this  period  to  this  need  ?  Why  should  the  lack 
be  more  felt  now  than  a  generation  ago  ?  What  forces  are 
stirring  that  awaken  such  speedy  and  favorable  response  to  the 
notion  that  the  school,  as  a  place  of  instruction  for  children,  is 
not  performing  its  full  function  —  that  it  needs  also  to  operate 
as  a  center  of  life  for  all  ages  and  classes  ? 

A  brief  historic  retrospect  will  put  before  us  the  background 
of  the  present  situation.  The  function  of  education,  since 
anything  which  might  pass  by  that  name  was  found  among 
savage  tribes,  has  been  social.  The  particular  organ  or  structure, 
however,  through  which  this  aim  was  subserved,  and  the  nature 

'An  address  delivered  before  the  National  Council  of  Education,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  July,  1902. 
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of  its  adjustment  to  other  social  institutions,  have  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  given  time.  The  general 
principle  of  evolution — development  from  the  undifferentiated 
toward  the  formation  of  distinct  organs  through  division  of 
labor  —  stands  out  clearly  in  a.  survey  of  educational  his- 
tory. At  the  outset  there  was  no  school  as  a  separate  insti- 
tution. The  educative  processes  were  carried  on  in  the  ordinary 
play  of  family  and  community  life.  As  the  ends  to  be  reached 
by  education  became  more  numerous  and  remote,  and  the  means 
employed  more  specialized,  it  was  necessary,  however,  for  society 
to  develop  a  distinct  institution.  Only  in  this  way  could  the 
special  needs  be  adequately  attended  to.  In  this  way  developed 
the  schools  carried  on  by  great  philosophical  organizations  of 
antiquity — the  Platonic,  Stoic,  Epicurean,  etc. ;  then  came 
schools  as  a  phase  of  the  work  of  the  church.  Finally,  with  the 
increasing  separation  of  church  and  state,  the  latter  asserted 
itself  as  the  proper  founder  and  supporter  of  educational  insti- 
tutions ;  and  the  modern  type  of  public,  or  at  least  quasi-public, 
school  developed.  There  are  many  who  regard  the  transfer  of 
this  educational  function  from  the  church  to  the  state  as  more 
than  a  matter  for  regret;  they  conceive  of  it  as  a  move  which, 
if  persisted  in,  will  result  disastrously  to  the  best  and  permanent 
interests  of  mankind.  But  I  take  it  we  are  not  called  upon 
today  to  reckon  with  this  class,  large  and  important  as  it  may 
be.  I  assume  that  practically  all  here  are  believers  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  state  education  —  even  if  we  should  not  find  it  entirely 
easy  to  justify  our  faith  on  logical  or  philosophical  grounds. 
The  reason  for  referring  to  this  claiming  by  the  state  of  the 
function  of  education  is  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  continuance 
of  the  policy  of  specialization  or  division  of  labor. 

With  the  development  of  the  state  has  come  a  certain 
distinction  between  state  and  society.  As  I  use  these  terms,  I 
mean  by  " state"  the  organization  of  the  resources  of  community 
life  through  governmental  machinery  of  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration. I  mean  by  "  society  "  the  less  definite  and  freer  play  of 
the  forces  of  the  community  which  goes  on  in  the  daily  inter- 
course and  contact  of  men  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways  that 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  politics  or  government  or  the  state  in 
any  institutional  sense.  Now,  the  control  of  education  by  the 
state  inevitably  carried  with  it  a  certain  segregation  of  the 
machinery  of  both  school  administration  and  instruction  from 
the  freer,  more  varied,  and  more  flexible  modes  of  social  inter- 
course. So  true  is  this  that  for  a  long  time  the  school  was 
occupied  exclusively  with  but  one  function,  the  purveying  of 
intellectual  material  to  a  certain  number  of  selected  minds. 
Even  when  the  democratic  impulse  broke  into  the  isolated 
department  of  the  school,  it  did  not  effect  a  complete  recon- 
struction, but  only  the  addition  of  another  element.  This  was 
preparation  for  citizenship.  The  meaning  of  this  phrase,  ••  prepa- 
ration for  citizenship,"  shows  precisely  what  I  have  in  mind  by  the 
difference  between  the  school  as  an  isolated  thing  related  to  the 
state  alone,  and  the  school  as  a  thoroughly  socialized  affair  in 
contact  at  all  points  with  the  flow  of  community  life.  Citizen- 
ship, to  most  minds,  means  a  distinctly  political  thing.  It  is 
defined  in  terms  of  relation  to  the  government,  not  to 'society  in 
its  broader  aspects.  To  be  able  to  vote  intelligently,  to  take 
such  share  as  might  be  in  the  conduct  of  public  legislation  and 
administration  —  that  has  been  the  significance  of  the  term. 

Now  our  community  life  has  suddenly  awakened ;  and  in 
awakening  it  has  found  that  governmental  institutions  and  affairs 
represent  only  a  small  part  of  the  important  purposes  and  diffi- 
cult problems  of  life,  and  that  even  that  fraction  cannot  be 
dealt  with  adequately  except  in  the  light  of  a  wide  range  of 
domestic,  economic,  and  scientific  considerations  quite  excluded 
from  the  conception  of  the  state  of  citizenship.  We  find  that 
our  political  problems  involve  race  questions,  questions  of  the 
assimilation  of  diverse  types  of  language  and  custom  ;  we  find 
that  most  serious  political  questions  grow  out  of  underlying 
industrial  and  commercial  changes  and  adjustments ;  we  find 
that  most  of  our  pressing  political  problems  cannot  be  solved 
by  special  measures  of  legislation  or  executive  activity,  but  only 
by  the  promotion  of  common  sympathies  and  a  common  under- 
standing. We  find,  moreover,  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulties 
must  go  back  to  a  more  adequate  scientific  comprehension  of 
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the  actual  facts  and  relations  involved.  The  isolation  between 
state  and  society,  between  the  government  and  the  institutions 
of  family,  business  life,  etc.,  is  breaking  down.  We  realize  the 
thin  and  artificial  character  of  the  separation.  We  begin  to  see 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  complicated  interaction  of  varied  and 
vital  forces,  only  a  few  of  which  can  be  pigeon-holed  as  govern- 
mental. The  content  of  the  term  "  citizenship"  is  broadening ;  it 
is  coming  to  mean  all  the  relationships  of  all  sorts  that  are 
involved  in  membership  in  a  community. 

This  of  itself  would  tend  to  develop  a  sense  of  something 
absent  in  the  existing  type  of  education,  something  defective  in 
the  service  rendered  by  the  school.  Change  the  image  of  what 
constitutes  citizenship,  and  you  change  the  image  of  what  the 
purpose  of  the  school  is.  Change  this,  and  you  change  the 
picture  of  what  the  school  should  be  doing  and  of  how  it  should 
be  doing  it.  The  feeling  that  the  school  is  not  doing  all  that  it 
should  do  in  simply  giving  instruction  during  the  day  to  a 
certain  nutnber  of  children  of  different  ages ;  the  demand  that  it 
shall  assume  a  wider  scope  of  activities  having  an  educative 
effect  upon  the  adult  members  of  the  community,  has  its  basis 
just  here.  We  are  feeling  everywhere  the  organic  unity  of  the 
different  modes  of  social  life,  and  consequently  demand  that  the 
school  shall  be  related  more  widely,  shall  receive  from  more 
quarters,  and  shall  give  in  more  directions. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  the  older  idea  of  the  school  was 
that  its  primary  concern  was  with  the  inculcation  of  certain 
facts  and  truths  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  and  the 
acquisition  of  certain  forms  of  skill.  When  the  school  became 
public  or  common,  this  notion  was  broadened  to  include  what- 
ever would  make  the  citizen  a  more  capable  and  righteous  voter 
and  legislator;  but  it  was  still  thought  that  this  end  would  be 
reached  along  the  line  of  intellectual  instruction.  To  teach 
children  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  nature  and 
working  of  various  parts  of  governmental  machinery,  from  the 
nation  through  the  state  and  the  county  down  to  the  township 
and  the  school  district — to  teach  such  things  was  thought  to 
prepare  the  pupil  for  citizenship.     And  so  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
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years  ago,  when  the  feeling  arose  that  the  schools  were  not 
doing  all  that  they  should  be  doing  for  our  life  as  a  whole,  this 
consciousness  expressed  itself  in  a  demand  for  a  more  thorough 
and  extensive  teaching  of  civics.  To  my  mind  the  demand  for 
the  school  as  a  social  center  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  situation 
which  confronts  us  today  as  the  movement  for  civics  bore  to 
the  conditions  of  half  a  generation  ago.  We  have  awakened  to 
deeper  aspects  of  the  question  ;  we  have  seen  that  the  machinery 
of  governmental  life  is,  after  all,  but  a  machinery  and  depends 
for  its  Tightness  and  efficiency  upon  underlying  social  and  indus- 
trial causes.  We  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  our  faith  in  the 
efficiency  of  purely  intellectual  instruction. 

Some  four  specific  developments  may  be  mentioned  as  having 
a  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  school  as  a  social  center. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  much-increased  efficiency  and  ease  of  all 
the  agencies  that  have  to  do  with  bringing  people  into  contact  with 
each  other.  Recent  inventions  have  so  multiplied  and  cheapened 
the  means  of  transportation,  and  the  circulation  of  ideas  and 
news  through  books,  magazines,  and  papers,  that  it  is  no  longer 
physically  possible  for  one  nationality,  race,  class,  or  sect  to  be 
kept   apart  from  others,  impervious  to  their  wishes  and  beliefs. 

Cheap  and  rapid  long-distance  transportation  has  made  America 

• 

a  meeting-place  for  all  the  peoples  and  tongues  of  the  world. 
The  centralization  of  industry  has  forced  members  of  classes  into 
the  closest  association  with,  and  dependence  upon,  each  other. 
Bigotry,  intolerance,  or  even  an  unswerving  faith  in  the  supe- 
riority of  one's  own  religious  and  political  creed,  are  much 
shaken  when  individuals  are  brought  face  to  face  with  each  other, 
or  have  the  ideas  of  others  continuously  and  forcibly  placed 
before  them.  The  congestion  of  our  city  life  is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  bringing  of  people  together  which  modern  inventions  have 
induced. 

That  many  dangers  result  from  sudden  dislocations  of  people 
from  the  surroundings — physical,  industrial,  and  intellectual — to 
which  they  have  become  adapted ;  that  great  instability  may 
accompany  this  sudden  massing  of  heterogeneous  elements,  goes 
without  saying.     On  the  other  hand,  these  very  agencies  present 
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instrumentalities  which  may  be  taken  advantage  of.  The  best 
as  well  as  the  worst  of  modern  newspapers  is  a  product.  The 
organized  public  library  with  its  facilities  for  reaching  all  classes 
of  people  is  an  effect.  The  popular  assembly  and  lyceum  is 
another.  No  educational  system  can  be  regarded  as  complete 
until  it  adopts  into  itself  the  various  ways  by  which  social  and 
intellectual  intercourse  may  be  promoted,  and  employs  them 
systematically,  not  only  to  counteract  dangers  which  these  same 
agencies  are  bringing  with  them,  but  so  as  to  make  them  positive 
causes  in  raising  the  whole  level  of  life. 

Both  the  demand  and  the  opportunity  are  increased  in  our 
large  cities  by  the  commingling  of  classes  and  races.  It  is  said 
that  one  ward  in  the  city  of  Chicago  has  forty  different  languages 
represented  in  it.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  of  the  largest 
Irish,  German,  and  Bohemian  cities  in  the  world  are  located  in 
America,  not  in  their  own  countries.  The  power  of  the  public 
schools  to  assimilate  differing  races  to  our  own  institutions, 
through  the  education  given  to  the  younger  generation ,  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibitions  of  vitality  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  But,  after  all,  it  leaves  the  older  generation  still 
untouched;  and  the  assimilation  of  the  younger  can  hardly  be 
complete  or  certain  as  long  as  the  homes  of  the  parents  remain 
comparatively  unaffected.  Indeed,  wise  observers  in  both  New 
York  and  Chicago  have  recently  sounded  a  note  of  alarm.  They 
have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some  respects  the  children 
are  too  rapidly,  I  will  not  say  Americanized,  but  too  rapidly 
denationalized.  They  lose  the  positive  and  conservative  value  of 
their  own  native  traditions,  their  own  native  music,  art,  and  litera- 
ture. They  do  not  get  complete  initiation  into  the  customs  of 
their  new  country,  and  so  are  frequently  left  floating  and  unstable 
between  the  two.  They  even  learn  to  despise  the  dress,  bearing, 
habits,  language,  and  beliefs  of  their  parents — many  of  which 
have  more  substance  and  worth  than  the  superficial  putting  on 
of  newly  adopted  habits.  If  I  understand  aright,  one  of  the 
chief  motives  in  the  development  of  the  new  labor  museum  at 
Hull  House  has  been  to  show  the  younger  generation  something 
of  the  skill  and  art  and  historic  meaning  in  the  industrial  habits 
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However  much  they  may  need  the  disciplinary  training  of  a 
widened  and  enlightened  education,  the  older  generation  needs 
it  also.  Besides,  time  is  short,  very  short,  for  the  average 
child  in  the  average  city  school.  The  work  is  hardly  more  than 
begun  there,  and  unless  it  is  largely  to  go  for  naught  the  com- 
munity must  find  methods  of  supplementing  it  and  carrying  it 
farther,  outside  the  regular  school  channel. 

In  the  third  place,  the  intellectual  life,  facts,  and  truths  of 
knowledge,  are  much  mbre  obviously  and  intimately  connected 
with  all  other  affairs  of  life  than  they  ever  have  been  at  any  previous 
period  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Hence  a  purely  and  exclu- 
sively intellectual  instruction  means  less  than  it  ever  meant 
before.  And,  again,  the  daily  occupations  and  ordinary  surround- 
ings of  life  are  much  more  in  need  of  interpretation  than  ever 
they  have  been  before.  We  might  almost  say  that  once  there 
was  a  time  when  learning  related  almost  wholly  to  a  world  outside 
and  beyond  that  of  the  daily  concerns  of  life  itself.  To  study 
physics,  to  learn  German,  to  become  acquainted  with  Chinese 
history,  were  elegant  accomplishments,  but  more  or  less  useless 
from  the  standpoint  of  daily  life.  In  fact,  it  is  just  this  sort  of 
idea1  which  the  term  "culture"  still  conveys  to  many  minds. 
Where  learning  was  useful,  it  was  only  to  a  comparatively  small 
and  particularly  select  class  in  the  community.  It  was  some- 
thing that  only  the  doctor  or  lawyer  or  clergyman  needed  in  his 
particular  calling,  but  so  far  away  from  and  above  the  mass  of 
mankind  that  it  could  only  awaken  their  blind  and  submissive 
admiration.  The  recent  public  lament  regarding  the  degradation 
of  the  teacher's  calling  is,  to  my  mind,  but  a  reminiscence  of  the 
time  when  to  know  enough  to  be  a  teacher  was  something  which 
of  itself  set  off  the  individual  in  a  special  class  by  himself.  It 
fails  to  take  account  of  the  changes  which  have  put  knowledge 
in  common  circulation,  and  made  it  possible  for  every  man  to  be 
a  teacher  in  some  respect  unto  his  neighbor. 

Under  modern  conditions,  practically  every  sphere  of  learn- 
ing, whether  of  social  or  natural  science,  may  impinge  at  once, 
and  at  any  point,  upon  the  conduct  of  life.  German  is  not  a 
fact,  knowledge  of  which  makes  a  distinction   between   a  man 
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and  his  fellow,  but  a  mode  of  social  and  business  intercourse. 
Physics  is  no  longer  natural  philosophy  —  something  concerned 
with  remarkable  discoveries  about  important  but  very  remote 
laws  ;  it  is  a  set  of  facts  which,  through  the  applications  of  heat 
and  electricity  to  our  ordinary  surroundings,  constantly  comes 
home  to  us.  Physiology,  bacteriology,  anatomy,  concern  our 
individual  health  and  the  sanitation  of  our  cities.  Their  facts 
are  exploited  in  sensational  if  not  scientific  ways  in  the  daily 
newspapers.  And  so  we  might  go  through  the  whole  schedule 
of  studies,  once  so  foreign  and  alien,  and  show  how  intimately 
concerned  they  now  are  with  commonplace  life.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  applied  science.  It  is 
impossible  to  escape  the  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the 
applications. 

On  the  other  hand,  life  is  getting  so  specialized,  the  divi- 
sions of  labor  are  carried  so  far,  that  nothing  explains  or  inter- 
prets itself.  The  worker  in  a  modern  factory  who  is  concerned 
with  a  fractional  piece  of  a  complex  activity,  present  to  him 
only  in  a  limited  series  of  acts  carried  on  with  a  distinct  portion 
of  a  machine,  is  typical  of  much  in  our  entire  social  life.  The 
old  worker  knew  something  of  his  process  and  business  as  a 
whole.  If  he  did  not  come  into  personal  contact  with  all  of  it, 
the  whole  was  so  small  and  so  close  to  him  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  it.  He  was  thus  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  particular 
part  of  the  work  which  he  himself  was  doing.  He  saw  and  felt 
it  as  a  vital  part  of  the  whole,  and  his  horizon  was  extended. 
The  situation  is  now  the  opposite.  Most  people  are  doing  par- 
ticular things  of  whose  exact  reasons  and  relationships  they  are 
only  dimly  aware.  The  whole  is  so  vast,  so  complicated,  and  so 
technical  that  it  is  next  to  out  of  the  question  to  get  any  direct 
acquaintanceship  with  it.  Hence  we  must  rely  upon  instruction, 
upon  interpretations  that  come  to  us  through  conscious  chan- 
nels. One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  success  of  some  of 
the  great  technical  correspondence  schools  of  the  present  day, 
besides  the  utilitarian  desire  to  profit  by  preparation  for  better 
positions,  is  an  honest  eagerness  to  know  something  more  of 
the  great   forces  which  condition   the   particular  work   one   is 
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•doing,  and  to  get  an  insight  into  those  broad  relations  which  are 
so  partially  yet  tantalizingly  hinted  at.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  growing  interest  in  forms  of  popular  science,  which  is  a 
marked  portion  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  some  of  the  best  and 
most  successful  of  our  modern  monthly  magazines.  This  same 
motive  has  added  much  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  university-exten- 
sion movement,  particularly  in  England.  It  creates  a  particular 
demand  for  a  certain  type  of  popular  illustrated  lecture.  Unless 
the  lives  of  a  large  part  of  our  wage-earners  are  to  be  left  to. 
their  own  barren  meagerness,  the  community  must  see  to  it,  by 
some  organized  agency,  that  they  are  instructed  in  the  scientific 
foundation  and  the  social  bearings  of  the  things  they  see  about 
them  and  of  the  activities  in  which  they  are  themselves  engaged. 

The  fourth  point  of  demand   and  opportunity   is   the;  pro- 
longation, under  modern  conditions,  of  continuous  instruction. 
We  have  heard  much  of  the  significance  of  prolonged  infancy  in 
relation  to  education.     It  has  become  almost  a  part  of  our  peda- 
gogical creed  that   premature  engagement  in  the  serious  voca- 
tions of  life  is  detrimental  to  full  growth.     There  is  a  corollary 
to  this  proposition  which  has  not  as  yet  received  equal  recogni- 
tion.    Only  where  social  occupations  are  well  defined  and  of  a 
pretty  permanent  type  can  the  period  of  instruction  be  cut  short 
aX  any  particular  period.     It  is  commonly   recognized  that    a 
doctor  or  a  lawyer  must  go  on  studying  ail  his  life  if  he  is  to  be 
.a  successful  man  in  his  profession.    The  reason  is  obvious  enough. 
Conditions  about  him  are  highly  unstable ;  new  problems  pre- 
sent themselves ;  new  facts  obtrude.     Previous  study  of  law,  no 
matter  how  thorough  and  accurate,  does  not  provide  for  these 
•new  situations.     Hence    the   need    of   continual  study.     There 
are  still  portions  of   the  country  where  the  lawyer  practically 
prepares  himself  before  he  enters  upon  his  professional  career. 
All  he  has  to  do  afterward  is  to  perfect  himself  in  certain  finer 
points,  and  get  greater  skill   in   the  manipulation  of  what  he 
already  knows.     But  these  are  the  more  backward  and  unpro- 
gressive  sections  where  change  is  gradual  and  infrequent,  and 
rwhere  therefore  the  individual  prepared  once  is  prepared  always. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor,  in  the  more 
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progressive  sections  of  the  country,  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  of 
all  sorts  and  degrees  of  people.  Social,  economic,  and  intellec- 
tual conditions  are  changing  at  a  rate  undreamed  of  in  past  his- 
tory, and  unless  the  agencies  of  instruction  are  kept  running 
more  or  less  parallel  with  these  changes,  a  considerable  body  of 
men  is  bound  to  find  itself  without  the  training  which  will  enable 
it  to  adapt  itself  to  what  is  going  on.  It  will  be  left  stranded  and 
become  a  burden  for  the  community  to  carry.  Where  progress 
is  continuous  and  certain,  education  must  be  equally  certain  and 
continuous.  The  youth  at  eighteen  maybe  educated  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  the  conditions  which  will  meet  him  at  nineteen ;  but 
he  can  hardly  be  prepared  for  those  which  are  to  confront  him 
when  he  is  forty-five.  If  he  is  ready  for  the  latter  when  they 
come,  it  will  be  because  his  own  education  has  been  keeping 
pace  in  the  intermediate  years.  Doubtless  conversation,  social 
intercourse,  observation,  and  reflection  upon  what  one  sees  going 
on  about  him,  the  reading  of  magazines  and  books,  will  do  much  ; 
they  are  important,  even  if  unorganized  methods  of  continuous 
education.  But  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  all,  and  hence 
they  do  not  relieve  the  community  from  the  responsibility  of 
providing,  through  the  school  as  a  center,  a  continuous  educa- 
tion for  all  classes  of  whatever  age. 

The  fourfold  need,  and  the  fourfold  opportunity,  which  I  have 
hastily  sketched,  defines  to  some  extent  the  work  of  the  school 
as  a  social  center.  It  must  provide  at  least  part  of  that  training 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  individual  properly  adjusted  to  a 
rapidly  changing  environment.  It  must  so  interpret  to  him  the 
intellectual  and  social  meaning  of  the  work  in  which  he  is 
engaged  that  it  will  reveal  its  relations  to  the  life  and  work  of 
the  world.  It  must  make  up  to  him  in  part  for  the  decay  of 
dogmatic  and  fixed  methods  of  social  discipline.  It  must 
compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  reverence  and  of  the  influ- 
ence of  authority.  And,  finally,  it  must  provide  means  for 
bringing  people  and  their  ideas  and  beliefs  together,  in  ways 
that  will  lessen  friction  and  instability,  and  introduce  deeper 
sympathy  and  wider  understanding. 

In  what  ways  shall  the  school  as  a  social  center  perform  these 
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various  tasks  ?  To  answer  this  question  in  anything  like  detail 
is  to  pass  from  my  allotted  sphere  of  philosophy  into  that  ot 
practical  execution.  But  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  a  theoreti- 
cal consideration  to  indicate  certain  general  lines.  First,  there 
is  a  mixing  up  of  people  with  each  other ;  a  bringing  them  together 
under  wholesome  influences,  and  under  conditions  which  will 
promote  their  getting  acquainted  with  the  best  side  of  each 
other.  I  suppose,  whenever  we  are  framing  our  ideals  of  the 
school  as  a  social  center,  what  we  think  of  particularly  is  the 
better  class  of  social  settlements.  What  we  want  is  to  see  the 
school,  every  public  school,  doing  something  of  the  same  sort  of 
work  that  is  now  done  by  a  settlement  or  two  scattered  at  wide 
distances  through  the  city.  We  all  know  that  the  function  of 
such  an  institution  as  Hull  House  has  been  primarily  not  that  of 
conveying  intellectual  instruction,  but  of  being  a  social  clearing- 
house. It  is  not  merely  a  place  where  ideas  and  beliefs  may  be 
exchanged  in  the  arena  of  formal  discussion,  for  argument  alone 
breeds  misunderstanding  and  fixes  prejudice  ;  but  it  is  much  more 
a  place  where  ideas  are  incarnated  in  human  form  and  clothed 
with  the  winning  grace  of  personal  life.  Classes  for  study  may 
be  numerous,  but  they  are  regarded  as  modes  of  bringing  people 
together,  of  doing  away  with  the  barriers  of  caste  or  class  or  race 
or  type  of  experience  that  keep  people  from  real  communion 
with  each  other. 

The  function  of  the  school  as  a  social  center  in  promoting* 
social  meetings  for  social  purposes  suggests  at  once  another 
function  —  provision  and  direction  of  reasonable  forms  of  amuse- 
ment and  recreation.  The  social  club,  the  gymnasium,  the 
amateur  theatrical  representation,  the  concert,  the  stereopticon 
lecture — these  are  agencies  the  force  of  which  social  settlements 
have  long  known,  and  which  are  coming  into  use  wherever  any- 
thing is  doing  in  the  way  of  making  schools  social  centers.  I 
sometimes  think  that  recreation  is  the  most  overlooked  and 
neglected  of  all  ethical  forces.  Our  whole  Puritan  tradition 
tends  to  make  us  slight  this  side  of  life,  or  even  condemn  it* 
But  the  demand  for  recreation,  for  enjoyment  just  as  enjoyment, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most   fundamental  things  in  human 
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nature.  To  pass  it  over  is  to  invite  it  to  find  its  expression  in 
defective  and  perverted  form.  The  brothel,  the  saloons,  the 
low  dance  house,  the  gambling  den,  the  trivial,  inconsiderate,  and 
demoralizing  associations  which  form  themselves  on  every  street 
corner,  are  the  answer  of  human  nature  to  the  neglect,  on  the 
part  of  supposed  moral  leaders,  of  this  factor  in  human  nature. 
I  believe  that  there  is  no  force  more  likely  to  count  in  the  gen- 
eral reform  of  social  conditions  than  the  practical  recognition 
that  in  recreation  is  a  positive  moral  influence  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  community  to  take  hold  of  and  direct. 

In  the  third  place,  there  ought  to  be  some  provision  for  a  sort 
of  continuous  social  selection  of  a  somewhat  specialized  type — 
using  "  specialized,"  of  course,  in  a  relative  sense.  Our  cities  car- 
ried on  evening  schools  long  before  anything  was  said  or  heard 
of  the  school  as  a  social  center.  These  were  intended  to  give 
instruction  in  the  rudiments  to  those  who  had  little  or  no  early 
opportunities.  So  far  they  were  and  are  good.  But  what  I 
have  in  mind  is  something  of  a  more  distinctly  advanced  and 
selective  nature.  To  refer  once  more  to  the  working  model  upon 
which  I  am  pretty  continuously  drawing,  in  the  activities  of 
Hull  House  we  find  provision  made  for  classes  in  music,  draw- 
ing, clay-modeling,  joinery,  metal -working,  and  so  on.  There  is 
no  reason  why  something  in  the  way  of  scientific  laboratories 
should  not  be  provided  for  those  who  are  particularly  interested 
in  problems  of  mechanics  or  electricity;  and  so  the  list  might  be 
continued.  Now,  the  obvious  operation  of  such  modes  of 
instruction  is  to  pick  out  and  attract  to  itself  those  individuals 
who  have  particular  ability  in  any  particular  line.  There  is  a 
vast  amount  of  unutilized  talent  dormant  all  about  us.  Many  an 
individual  has  capacity  within  himself  of  which  he  is  only  dimly 
conscious,  because  he  has  never  had  an  opportunity  for  express- 
ing it.  He  is  not  only  losing  the  satisfaction  of  employment, 
but  society  suffers  from  this  wasted  capital.  The  evils  of  the 
unearned  increment  are  as  nothing  beside  those  of  the  undis- 
covered resource.  In  time,  I  am  confident,  the  community  will 
recognize  that  it  is  quite  as  natural  and  necessary  a  part  of  its 
own  duty  to  provide  such  opportunities  for  adults  as  will  enable 
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them  to  discover  and  carry  to  some  point  of  fulfilment  the  par- 
ticular capacities  that  distinguish  them,  as  it  is  to  give  instruc- 
tions to  little  children. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  the  conception  of  the  school 
as  a  social  center  is  born  of  our  entire  democratic  movement. 
Everywhere  we  see  signs  of  the  growing  recognition  that  the 
community  owes  to  each  one  of  its  members  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity for  development.  Everywhere  we  see  the  growing 
recognition  that  the  community  life  is  defective  and  distorted 
except  as  it  does  thus  care  for  ail  its  constituent  parts.  This 
is  no  longer  viewed  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but  as  a  matter  of 
justice  —  nay,  even  of  something  higher  and  better  than  justice 
—  a  necessary  phase  of  developing  and  growing  life.  Men  will 
long  dispute  about  material  socialism,  about  socialism  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  of  distribution  of  the  material  sources  of  the 
community ;  but  there  is  a  socialism  regarding  which  there  can 
be  no  such  dispute  :  socialism  of  the  intelligence  and  of  the 
spirit.  To  extend  the  range  and  the  fulness  of  sharing  in  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  resources  of  the  community  is  the  very 
meaning  of  the  community.  Because  the  older  type  of  educa- 
tion is  not  fully  adequate  to  this  task  under  changed  conditions, 
we  feel  its  lack  and  the  demand  that  the  school  shall  become  a 
social  center.  The  school  as  a  social  center  means  the  active 
and  organized  promotion  of  this  socialism  of  the  intangible 
things  of  art,  science,  and  other  modes  of  social  intercourse. 

John  Dewey. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


LITERATURE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

I. 

Among  the  questions  that  present  themselves  in  a  discussion 
of  literature  in  the  elementary  school,  as  indeed  in  any  school, 
these  seem  essential :  What  do  we  expect  to  do  for  the  child  in 
teaching  him  literature  ?  What  varieties  and  phases  of  literature 
are  best  adapted  to  him  ?  How  shall  these  be  presented  to  him, 
and  what  immediate  return  shall  be  asked  of  him  ?  It  seems 
only  reasonable  to  seek  for  answers  to  these  questions  among 
those  distinctive  qualities  that  set  off  literature  from  other 
material  of  discipline. 

To  begin  with,  we  dismiss  from  the  present  consideration  all 
books  and  written  matter  used  in  the  school,  which  are  not  litera- 
ture. There  is  much  lingering  confusion  upon  this  point  even 
among  teachers,  many  of  them  proceeding  upon  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  any  book  —  science,  history,  or  any  other 
information  book — if  only  it  be  written  correctly,  is  litera- 
ture and  will  serve  in  the  literary  training  of  the  child.  But  we 
will  understand  that  we  exclude  from  the  account  all  technical 
books  and  deal  only  with  pure  literature.  Again,  it  seems  well 
to  keep  the  discussion  simple  by  shutting  out  all  the  reading 
that  may  be  done  by  the  child  or  for  him  in  his  home  or  else- 
where out  of  school.  It  makes  the  matter  easier  to  handle  if  we 
insist  that  in  these  papers  the  two  terms  of  the  topic  —  litera- 
ture in  the  school — are  to  be  strictly  interpreted. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  distinctive  fact  about  literature  is 
that,  while  it  finds  its  subject-matter  in  nature,  in  human  nature, 
and  in  human  life,  it  passes  all  this  material  through  the  medium 
of  the  imagination  and  returns  it  to  us  modified,  transformed,  or 
rearranged  by  the  influence  of  the  imagination.  It  is  this  power 
of  the  mind  that  lifts  from  its  place  in  the  actual  world  the 
object,  the  person,  the  action,  the  experience,  ancf  elevates  it  to 
the  plane  of  art.      It  is  the  imagination  that,  working  upon  this 
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p!ane  with  this  material,  makes  new  combinations,  discovers  ne 
affinities,  detects  bidden  essential  qualities,  brings  to  light  unex- 
pected resemblances  and  unnoticed  contrasts,  and  turns  back  to 
us  products  that  are  new  creations.  It  is  the  imagination  work- 
ing in  its  larger  creative  capacity,  permeating  and  superintend- 
ing the  judgment,  that  constructs  out  of  the  scattered  and  chaotic 
material  gathered  by  observation,  unified,  harmonious,  satisfying 
wholes.  The  veriest  realist,  professing  to  render  back  to  us  the 
world  of  actuality,  does,  first  of  all  by  virtue  of  the  selection  of 
his  details,  and  then  by  the  recombination  of  them,  use  his 
imagination  and  elevate  his  material  to  the  plane  of  art.  This 
recombination,  to  be  good  and  acceptable  as  art,  should,  no  mat- 
ter how  simple  the  product  may  be,  display  the  large  qualities 
of  general  art-form  —  unity,  variety,  symmetry,  proportion,  har- 
mony. When  we  say  that  by  virtue  of  these  things  literature 
tends  to  cultivate  a  child's  imagination,  we  do  not  mean  anything 
so  absurd  as  that  he  should  be  given  any  conscious  knowledge 
of  these  qualities  or  processes,  or  even  that  his  teacher  should 
be  conscious  of  them.  But  we  do  mean  in  part  that  literature 
cultivates  the  child's  imagination  by  putting  it  into  contact  with 
these  large  processes  of  recombination  and  harmonious  adjust- 
ment. Now,  there  is  a  rather  common  misapprehension  of  the 
term  "cultivation"  in  the  phrase  "cultivation  of  the  imagina- 
tion," many  people  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  invariably  and 
exclusively  means  the  increasing  of  the  amount  or  quantity  of 
the  child's  fancies.  Undoubtedly  this  is  sometimes  desirable. 
There  arc  children  either  born  without  imagination,  or  so  early 
crushed  down  beneath  the  weight  of  commonplaceness,  that  they 
encounter  in  communing  with  their  elders,  that  they  seem  never 
to  have  a  fancy  —  to  be  entirely  without  an  inner  world  or  a 
spiritual  playground.  But  the  average  child  has  abundant 
imagination  and  an  abundance  of  imaginations ;  while  children 
of  the  artistic  or  emotional  temperament  may  often  be  found, 
especially  in  the  period  before  and  about  seven  years,  living  in 
a  world  of  their  own  creation,  led  here  and  there  by  fantastic 
notions  and  accidental  combinations  of  notions,  unable  to  report 
the  exact  facts  of  an  observation  or  an  experience  because  of  the 
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thronging  into  consciousness  of  purely  fanciful  and  invented 
details.  To  increase  the  amount  of  such  a  child's  imaginative 
material  would  be  a  mistake.  To  throttle  or  ignore  entirely 
his  imaginative  activities  would  be  a  more  serious  mistake.  We 
all  know  the  two  lines  that  the  history  of  such  a  child  is  likely 
to  follow.  Either  he  drifts  on,  indulging  his  dreams,  inventing 
his  unguided  fancies,  following  new  vagaries,  until  all  his  mental 
processes  become  untrustworthy;  or  he  is  taken  in  hand,  given 
fact-studies  exclusively,  becomes  ashamed  of  his  fancies  or  loses 
interest  in  them  because  they  bear  no  relation  to  anything  in  the 
world  of  reality  as  he  is  learning  to  know  it,  and  finally  loses 
completely  his  imaginative  power. 

What  such  a  child  needs — indeed,  what  the  average  child 
needs — g^^Me  ability  to  select  among  his  fancies  so  as  to  cling 
to  the  ti^^Hul  and  useful  ones  and  to  discard  the  ugly  and 
idle ;  he  needs  help  toward  a  process  of  unification  and  har- 
mony, so  that  he  may  bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos  of 
his  own  imagination  and  construct  out  of  his  material  inventions 
that  will  please  his  taste  and  his  judgment  and  will  therefore 
remain  permanent  possessions.  Perhaps  the  safest,  the  most 
concrete,  the  least  obtrusive  way  to  put  into  his  hands  a  clue  to 
guide  him  here  is  to  teach  him  literature.  Select  a  story,  a  lyric 
in  which  he  may  see  it  done  ;  one  that  shows  economy  of  imagina- 
tive material,  artistic  and  reasonable  arrangement,  beauty  of 
expression,  and  a  satisfying  purpose  or  achievement ;  and  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  guide  and  a  model  to  him  in  his  own  imagi- 
native experience.  Such  a  little  classic  is  Perrault's  version  of 
"  Cinderella, "  displaying,  as  it  does,  abundant  fancy  and  inven- 
tion, but  displaying  also  perfect  economy  of  incident,  certainty 
and  refinement  of  taste  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
details,  restraint  and  truthfulness  in  its  outcome.  One  should 
compare  it  with  Grimm's  version  of  the  same  tale  to  realize  the 
unifying  and  purifying  work  of  the  imagination.  For  Grimm's 
version  shows  us  the  chaotic,  unguided,  and  grotesque  choice 
and  arrangement  of  the  mind  which  remains  a  mere  victim  to 
its  own  fancies.  There  are,  as  we  have  said,  very  matter-of-fact 
children    who    actually  need    to    have    given   them  such  mere 
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vagaries  and  haphazard  inventions ;  it  would  be  a  pity  to  deprive 
any  child  of  them  in  his  hours  of  intellectual  play.  But  it  is 
from  his  contact  with  the  more  artistic  and  ordered  bits  of  litera- 
ture that  we  expect  the  child  to  find  something  of  steadiness 
and  center,  some  cultivation  for  his  own  imagination. 

A  second  characteristic  distinctive  of  literature  is  that,  unlike 
other  kinds  of  writing,  it  proceeds  by  the  presentation  of  concrete, 
specific  details,  the  actual  image  or  images  combined  into 
pictures,  elevated  from  the  world  of  reality  to  the  plane  of  art, 
or  constructed  there  of  details  gathered  from  scattered  sources. 
In  proportion  as  literature  gives  us  abstract  thinking,  statement 
of  general  truth  or  plain  fact,  or  mere  sentimentalizing,  in  such 
measure  is  it  dull  and  inartistic.  "The  orange  is  a  yellowish, 
semi-tropical  fruit/1  is  a  statement  of  fact,  plain  urattiinterest- 
ing,  given  in  a  scientific  way.  •'  Among  the  dSHHgRughs  the 
golden  orange  glows,"  lifts  the  object  into  the  world  of  art,  sets 
it  in  a  picture,  nay,  gives  it  to  us  "in  the  round,"  living  and 
vital.  And  this  is  the  literary  way.  "  The  fox-glove  blooms 
centripetal^,"  one  may  say  as  dry  fact ;  but  when  literature 
says,  "The  fox-glove  drops  a  daily  lessening  bell,"  while  it 
conveys  the  same  fact,  it  gives  us  the  image — indeed,  the  whole 
picture — of  a  specific  object,  as  well  as  of  a  complete  individual 
process.  By  virtue  of  this  characteristic,  literature  may  be 
expected  to  perform  a  somewhat  definite  service  for  the  child. 
We  may  expect  it  to  increase  his  store  of  images  and  to  supple- 
ment it  in  many  directions.  Of  course,  the  ordinary  child  has 
many  images,  since  he  has  eyes  and  ears  always  open,  and 
fingers  always  active.  But  the  sights  and  sounds  he  receives 
are  not  varied,  and  rarely  beautiful.  It  is  the  extraordinary, 
the  occasional  child,  who  sees  in  his  home  pictures  and  many 
beautiful  and  interesting  objects ;  who  is  taken  often  to  the 
country,  to  the  mountains,  to  the  sea,  where  he  may  store  up 
many  beautiful  and  distinguished  images  to  serve  him  later 
for  inner  joy  and  as  material  for  his  thinking.  The  other 
child,  whose  experience  is  confined  largely  to  the  streets  and 
the  shops,  the  commonplace  sights  and  sounds  of  the  town  or 
of  his  otherwise  limited  horizon,  should  find  his  store  of  images 
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increased  and  enriched  by  contributions  from  literature.  And 
since  the  details  of  literature  are  concrete  images,  vivid  pictures 
—  not  generalizations  and  not  abstractions — they  may  take  their 
place  in  the  consciousness  side  by  side  with  those  registered  by 
the  memory  from  actual  experience,  and  serve  the  same  purposes. 
Now,  the  mere  elevation  of  a  detail  to  the  sphere  of  art  gives 
it  a  new  dignity  and  distinction.     Says  Fra  Lippo : 

We're  made  so  that  we  love 

First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  that  we  have  passed 

Perhaps  a  hundred  times,  nor  cared  to  see. 

So  the  child,  when. the  details  he  knows,  or  may  know,  in  real  life 
are  transferred  to  literature,  sees  them  surrounded  with  a  halo,  a 
new  beauty.  Unconsciously  this  halo,  this  radiance  of  art, 
»•  spreads  itself  over  the  objects  that  he  sees,  and  they  too  take 
on  a  new,  reflected  beauty.  The  children  who  had  made  the 
phrases  "rosy  radishes"  and  "golden  carrots"  had  found  in  the 
grocer's  window  a  new  and  artistic  joy.  Through  literature  and 
by  the  literary  way  the  child  may  be  led  to  a  truer  insight  into  his 
own  surroundings  and  to  a  more  gracious  interpretation  of  them. 
As  a  corollary,  partly  to  the  use  by  the  imagination  of  the 
concrete  detail,  and  partly  to  the  unifying  power  of  the  imagi- 
nation in  handling  its  material  in  literature,  we  have  the  fact  of 
figurative  thinking  as  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  this  art.  A 
figure  implies  either  the  discovery  of  a  striking  or  essential 
contrast  between  objects,  or  the  recognition  of  a  resemblance 
ranging  in  closeness  from  mere  similarity  to  complete  identifica- 
tion. Whichever  be  the  process,  the  result  is  the  pleasing 
indirection  of  literature,  the  vistas  of  suggestion  and  associa- 
tion opening  in  all  directions,  the  charm  that  inheres  in  speaking 
of  one  thing  in  terms  of  another,  the  surprises  and  recogni- 
tions that  await  us  in  every  line.  We  may  pass  over,  though 
reluctantly,  the  somewhat  mystical  theory  that  a  contact  with 
these  contrasts  and  resemblances  may  help  on  in  the  child  that 
process  of  unification  and  identification  which  is  the  paramount 
human  task ;  we  may  leave  out  of  sight  as  too  speculative  and 
unpractical  the  immense  enlargement  of  his  categories  that  might 
come  to  the  child  in  any  recognition  of  the  fundamental  separa- 
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tions  and  unions  implied  in  figure ;  these  we  may  leave  aside  and 
take  the  simple  aspect  of  it  —  that  the  interpretation  and 
explanation  of  even  the  commoner  figures  quickens  the  child's 
intelligence  and  helps  to  develop  mental  alertness  and  certainty. 
Not  even  a  sense  of  humor  is  more  useful  in  his  intellectual 
experience  than  the  ability  to  understand  a  figure  of  speech. 
While  the  child  who  can  make  and  use  any  figure  other  than 
mere  elementary  personifications,  which  all  children  can  make 
and  use,  is  well  along  on  the  path  toward  philosophy  and  art. 
By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  figurative  way  of  thinking  and 
speaking  is  characteristic  of  literature,  it  should  have  a  distinct 
contribution  to  make  to  this  side  of  the  child's  training. 

Literature,  in  common  with  the  other  arts,  of  course,  but  as 
distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  writing,  aims  at  beauty  — 
cares  first  of  all  for  beauty.  In  the  selection  of  its  subject- 
matter  it  is  the  strikingly  beautiful  in  nature,  in  character,  in 
action,  that  it  seeks  out  for  presentation.  Its  use  of  ugly  or 
horrible  subject-matter  is  generally  by  way  of  bringing  into 
stronger  relief  beauty  actually  presented  beside  it ;  by  way  of 
implying  beauty  not  presented  ;  by  way  of  producing  the 
grotesque  as  a  form  of  beauty;  or  by  way  of  accomplishing 
some  reform  or  exploitation,  really  foreign  to  art,  but  conceived 
by  the  individual  artist  as  his  duty  or  his  opportunity.  And 
always,  even  when  for  any  of  these,  or  for  other  reasons, 
literature  handles  unbeautiful  material,  it  seeks  beauty  of  form. 
The  larger  matters  of  general  art-form,  such  as  unity,  harmony, 
symmetry,  have  been  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  paper. 
Besides  these  there  are  the  smaller  and  more  obvious  elements 
of  form  that  belong  distinctively  to  the  literary  art,  and  are 
partly  matters  of  mere  craftsmanship  —  rhythm ,  meter,  rhyme, and 
other  items  of  verse-form,  all  the  musical  effects  of  speech,  the 
choice  of  phrase  and  epithet,  the  arrangement  of  clause  and 
sentence — these  and  many  other  matters,  minor  and  too  numerous 
to  mention,  must  be  considered  as  elements  in  the  formal  beauty 
of  literature.  It  would  be  easy,  as  it  is  tempting,  to  follow  into 
its  amplifications  each  of  these  elements  considered  as  an  influence 
in  the  art  training  of  the  child.     But  brief  statements,  all  too 
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general,  are  all  we  can  permit  ourselves.  The  problem  of  the 
child's  contact  with  the  beautiful  in  subject-matter  is  the  problem 
of  his  contact  with  it  anywhere  else.  The  conditions  are  modi- 
fied scarcely  at  all  by  the  fact  that  the  material  is  not  presented 
in  its  actual,  tangible  bulk,  but  as  an  imitation,  a  reproduction  of 
the  actual  thing.  Accepting  once  for  all  the  conditions  of  the 
imagination,  the  effect  upon  the  child's  taste  is  the  same  as  that 
of  his  contact  with  beautiful  and  noble  objects  under  conditions 
of  outer  time  and  space. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  too  early  to  expect  from  the  elementary 
child  anything  of  conscious  recognition  or  original  use  of  any 
save  the  more  obvious  elements  of  literary  form,  such  as  meter 
or  rhyme  in  verse.  But  this  is  much,  and  always  in  the  right 
direction.  And  we  must  believe  in  the  refining  and  stimulating 
influence  upon  his  taste  of  his  contact  with  formal  beauty  in  this 
as  in  the  other  arts.  The  child  who  catches,  if  it  be  but  as  the 
merest  imitator,  the  distinguished,  the  picturesque,  the  rhyth- 
mical phraseology  of  a  piece  of  literature  has  acquired  a  thing 
of  value.  The  little  girl  who  said,  "  Let  us  take  the  foot-path 
way,"  made  a  bit  of  art  herself,  and  the  "  faint  Homeric  echoes" 
of  the  boy  who  wrote,  "Him  we  left  sad  at  heart  as  the  sea 
grew  wide  behind  us,"  promise  something  with  original  dignity 
and  elevation  by  and  by.  The  child  needs  to  hear  thus  early, 
while  his  ear  is  hungry,  the  sonorous  music,  the  refined  rhythms, 
the  impressive  movements  of  some  great  literature.  He  needs 
to  hear  its  purity  of  diction,  its  distinction  of  phrase,  its  dainty 
choice  of  words,  its  reticent,  subdued  tones,  even  if  all  these 
must  be  left  to  work  upon  him  unconsciously.  But  we  all  know 
that,  as  a  matter  of  mere  craftsmanship,  he  delights  in  the  musical 
flow  of  his  own  sentences,  in  the  new  and  beautiful  word  that 
adorns  his  own  speech,  in  his  own  crude  verse-making,  just  as  he 
delights  in  his  initial  achievements  in  any  of  the  other  arts. 

As  distinctive  of  literature,  setting  it  apart  from  other  kinds 
of  writing,  we  must  note  that  it  has  always  in  it  the  warmth,  the 
fervor  of  emotion.  "  The  fox-glove  blooms  centripetally  "  is  cold 
and  colorless,  however  interesting  it  may  be  as  technical  fact. 
"The  fox-glove  drops  a  daily   lessening  bell"   has    in   it   one 
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knows  not  what  of  glow,  of  warmth,  of  emotional  association. 
It  trembles  with  feeling  reflected  and  tingles  with  feeling  invited. 
It  is  precisely  this  emotion  permeating,  warming,  and  coloring 
literature  that  gives  it  its  reality,  that  establishes  its  hold,  and 
gives  it  its  relation  to  the  world.  But  it  is  about  this  matter 
of  emotion  that  the  teacher's  dangers  and  misgivings  lie. 
There  are  those  who  fix  upon  it  at  once  as  ground  for  sus- 
picion, if  not  of  condemnation,  of  literature  as  a  means  of  disci- 
pline. And  we  must  all  hasten  to  confess  that  this  atmosphere 
of  emotion  is  the  snare  of  the  weak  teacher  and  the  curse  of 
weak  literature.  Emotion  displayed  or  aroused  unworthily,  or 
attached  to  inadequate  or  ignoble  stimuli,  is  either  mere  senti- 
mentality or  undue  enthusiasm.  A  barren,  aimless,  and  homeless 
emotion  is  the  most  unacceptable  and  unmanageable  of  spiritual 
tramps.  It  is  something  akin  to  a  crime  to  stimulate  unduly  a 
child's  emotion,  to  awaken  in  him  feeling  for  which  he  is  not 
ripe.  But  the  policy  or  theory  of  ignoring  his  emotions,  of 
suppressing  them,  or  of  keeping  them  subdued  within  the  bounds 
of  his  mild  pleasure  in  scientific  observation  or  mathematical 
achievement,  is  surely  short-sighted.  It  should  not  be  difficult 
for  a  wise  master  to  choose  a  bit  of  literature  that  reflects  arid 
invites  the  kind  and  degree  of  emotion  suitable  for  the  child, 
that  gives  him  legitimate  occasion  for  legitimate  feeling,  that 
exercises  and  cultivates  this  side  of  his  nature,  effecting  in  him 
that  desirable  "  purifying  discharge  of  emotion  "  that  Aristotle 
regarded  as  one  of  the  helpful  offices  of  grown-up  literature. 
It  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that  in  this  atmosphere  of  feeling 
that  permeates  and  surrounds  literature  and  music,  we  may 
balance  and  counteract  in  the  child  the  influence  of  his  fact 
studies. 

It  is  largely  by  virtue  of  this  emotional  grip  by  which  litera- 
ture takes  hold  of  us,  and  we  of  it,  that  it  becomes  real  to  us, 
affecting  our  judgment,  our  ideals,  our  conduct.  And  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  literature  is  the  presentation, 
the  reproduction  of  life.  Under  whatever  illumination  of  the 
imagination,  splendor  of  form  or  glow  of  feeling,  we  can  find 
ultimately  only  the  features  of  life  itself  —  the  real  world,  chosen 
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and  elevated  to  the  plane  of  art,  cleared  of  the  accidental  and 
unessential  and  displayed  for  our  behoof  and  delight.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  this  fact  lays  upon  the  child's  master  another 
burden  of  choice.  He  must  select  his  bit  of  literature  as  reflect- 
ing those  aspects  and  activities  of  life  that  are  fit  and  right  for 
his  child  to  witness.  He  may  not  offer  to  his  scholar  the  problems 
of  Hamlet  or  the  experience  of  Gil  Bias,  but  he  may  ask  him  to 
witness  the  moral  choice  of  Beauty  in  the  fairy  tale,  or  the 
bluff  kindness  of  Robin  Hood  in  the  bold  old  ballad.  And 
whatever  of  enlargement  and  cultivation  a  child  might  be  sup- 
posed to  get  from  looking  upon  the  lives  of  others,  from  watch- 
ing the  life  of  nature,  we  should  be  able  to  match  for  him  in 
literature,  deepened  and  enriched  by  the  devices  of  a  great  art. 
And  perhaps,  after  all,  we  needed  only  to  say  that  in  teaching 
a  child  literature  we  give  him  joy.  He  is  amused,  he  is  charmed 
out  of  himself  and  within  himself,  he  has  opened  to  him  an  ave- 
nue of  artistic  pleasure.  Perhaps  the  good  and  sufficient  reason 
for  teaching  literature  in  the  school  is  that  we  thus  make  sure 
that  every  child  gets  the  chance  to  know  and  to  make  his  own  for 
life  this  source  of  unceasing  and  ennobling  pleasure. 

These,  then,  stated  so  briefly  as  to  seem  in  many  instances 
almost  cabalistic,  are  some  of  the  considerations  that  cluster 
about  the  question,  "What  may  we  expect  to  do  for  the 
child  in  teaching  him  literature?"  But  we  are  preparing  only 
disappointment  for  ourselves  if  we  are  expecting  to  see  all  or 
any  of  the  results  hinted  at  appear  before  our  very  eyes  in  all 
children  or  in  any  child.  Art  is  long.  We  must  be  patient  of 
its  processes  and  wait  for  its  results.  Besides,  these  results  are 
even  less  ponderable  and  measurable  than  those  of  other  disci- 
plines. It  is  easy  to  know  when  a  child  can  multiply.  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  know  when  he  is  in  a  hopeful  stage  of  artistic  experi- 
ence.     But  we  have  a  right  to  our  faith  that  the  far-off  fruit  of 

our  planting  will  be  fair. 

Porter  Lander  MacClintock. 

Department  of  English, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 
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I. 

No  recent  development  in  the  life  of  the  middle  West  is  of 
greater  promise  than  the  growing  interest  in  scientific  agricul- 
ture. This  interest  is  no  new  thing.  No  thoughtful  observer 
who  knows  the  difference  between  good  farming  and  bad,  and 
who  realizes  the  immense  possibilities  of  our  western  soils,  can 
fail  to  be  stirred  by  an  impulse  to  do  something  that  will  make 
for  ampler  knowledge  and  better  methods.  We  had  such  an 
interest  in  Illinois  fifty  years  ago.  The  brilliant  discoveries  of 
Sir  William  Lawes  at  Rothamstead  and  Liebig  at  Giessen  had 
roused  keen  interest  in  agricultural  chemistry.  Our  wisest  men 
believed  it  was  destined  to  revolutionize  methods  of  farming. 
Largely  through  the  leadership  of  Jonathan  Turner,  of  Jackson- 
ville, Congress  was  induced  to  pass  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862 
endowing  our  agricultural  colleges.  The  Civil  War  then 
engrossed  the  popular  attention.  After  the  war  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  our  railway  systems  brought  into  cultivation  the  fer- 
tile areas  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  competition  of  their 
cheap  grain  and  cattle  made  farming  unprofitable  in  all  the  older 
states.  But  we  have  now  practically  reached  the  limit  of  the 
agricultural  area.  Only  by  great  irrigation  works  or  by  expen- 
sive drainage  systems  can  any  considerable  additions  be  made  to 
our  arable  lands.  The  populations  fed  from  our  American  farms 
are  increasing  in  numbers  as  fast  as  ever.  Farming  now  must 
become  intensive  rather  than  extensive.  Hence  the  present 
revival  of  interest  in  such  farming  is  in  response  to  a  genuine 
economic  demand.  The  attendance  upon  our  agricultural  col- 
leges is  rapidly  increasing.  Their  bulletins  are  eagerly  read  by 
intelligent  farmers.  Their  professors  address  vast  audiences  at 
the  farmers'  institutes.  Our  legislatures  appropriate  large  sums 
for  their  support. 

In  this  advance  agriculture  is  moving  in  the  same  lines  as  all 
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other  trades  and  professions.  The  apprentice  system  is  dying. 
Modern  civilization  is  not  satisfied  with  the  rule-of-thumb  meth- 
ods learned  by  imitation.  It  demands  that  all  arts  be  rational 
arts  intelligently  based  upon  an  underlying  science,  and  has 
created  the  technical  school  to  meet  this  demand.  But  not 
every  farmer's  son  can  attend  the  agricultural  college.  Nearly 
all  must  depend  upon  the  literature  issued  by  such  institutions. 
The  bulletins  are  often  too  technical  to  appeal  to  the  average 
farmer;  they  often  abound  in  scientific  terms  based  upon  dis- 
tinctions of  which  he  is  ignorant.  It  is  evident  that  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  will  never  accomplish  its  purpose  unless 
there  is  diffused  among  our  farming  population  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  relating  to  agriculture.  The  rural 
schools  and  the  high  schools  attended  by  farmers'  sons  must 
provide  the  necessary  instruction.  There  seems  no  other  prac- 
tical way. 

The  education  of  the  farmer  is  of  interest  to  the  general 
public,  that  there  may  be  juicier  steaks  upon  the  block  or  finer 
fleeces  in  the  loom,  or  because  upon  the  magnitude  of  his  crops 
depend  the  volume  of  foreign  trade  and  the  business  activity  of 
the  country.  To  the  teacher,  however,  education  merely  to 
increase  industrial  efficiency  does  not  make  the  strongest  appeal. 
It  is  well  that  the  farmer  render  a  larger  social  service.  It  is 
better  that  he  himself  lead  a  more  complete  life  —  a  life  of  many- 
sided  interests  and  of  realized  capacity. 

There  is  an  idea  widely  prevalent  that  culture  is  to  be  found 
in  the  far-off  and  remote.  The  less  practical  value  there  is 
attached  to  any  species  of  knowledge,  the  less  likely  is  it  to 
be  acquired  in  the  ordinary  activities  of  life.  Such  knowledge, 
partly  because  of  its  rarity,  partly  because  its  uselessness  for 
practical  ends  makes  its  possession  a  mark  of  conspicuous  leisure, 
and  hence  a  valuable  appurtenance  of  the  wealthier  classes, 
comes  to  be  regarded  with  almost  superstitious  veneration.  Yet 
is  it  not  probable  that  the  same  beautiful  economy  reigns  here 
as  in  all  the  other  works  of  the  Creator,  and  that  we  do  not  need 
one  species  of  knowledge  for  industrial  efficiency  and  something 
totally  different  for  the  intellectual  life  ? 
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The  best  culture  invests  the  commonplace  objects  of  our  life 
with  a  halo  of  interesting  associations,  so  that  every  contact  with 
them  calls  forth  an  intellectual  response.  In  my  boyhood  I 
heard  much  of  Elihu  Burritt,  the  learned  blacksmith,  who 
earned  his  title  by  mastering  thirteen  languages.  But  suppose 
he  had  instead  gained  a  knowledge  of  iron ;  of  the  geological 
processes  that  had  accumulated  the  great  ore  beds  of  the  earth ; 
of  the  differing  properties  of  iron  from  these  varying  ores;  of 
the  effect  of  small  admixtures  of  manganese,  or  nickel,  or  sul- 
phur, or  phosphorus,  or  carbon;  of  the  different  modes  of  smelt- 
ing and  working  the  metal  from  prehistoric  times  ;  of  the  myriad 
uses  to  which  it  is  put;  of  the  properties  that  make  it  useful 
whether  in  the  armor  or  a  war  vessel,  or  in  the  blood  corpuscle 
that  circulates  in  the  brain  of  the  poet.  Had  he  known  all  this 
and  all  related  knowledge  pertaining  to  his  craft,  its  materials 
and  products,  would  not  the  title  have  been  more  worthily 
bestowed  ? 

Man  should  stand  in  the  center  of  his  world :  he  should  see 
his  own  activities  linked  with  all  things  about  him.  The  best 
education  for  efficiency,  for  delight,  for  moral  purpose,  is  the 
education  that  enables  him  to  see  his  work  related,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  natural  elements,  material  forces,  with  which  he 
works;  on  the  other,  to  the  humanity  which  he  serves. 

The  school  education  of  the  farmer  hitherto  has  consisted  of 
instruction  in  reading,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and 
history,  during  the  winter  months.  Ambitious  school  boards 
sometimes  provide  a  nine-months'  term.  But  it  is  gravely 
argued  both  by  thoughtful  teachers  and  by  practical  men  that  it 
is  a  serious  mistake  to  take  the  child  out  of  the  woods  and  fields 
and  away  from  the  activities  and  responsibilities  of  a  well-ordered 
farm  for  so  long  a  time.  Unless  the  school  course  can  be 
enriched,  more  schooling  is  a  mistake.  What  is  needed  in  the 
schools  is  such  instruction  as  will  enable  the  farmer  best  to 
appreciate  and  love  the  country.  The  knowledge  of  soil  and 
atmosphere,  of  plant  and  animal  life,  that  makes  him  an  intelli- 
gent producer  puts  him  in  sympathetic  touch  with  these  activities 
of  nature. 
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In  many  European  school  systems  the  problem  has  found  a 
solution.  The  organization  of  their  schools  has  made  it  easy. 
Where  teachers  are  well  prepared  for  their  work  and  hold  their 
positions  for  life,  where  schools  are  in  almost  continuous  session 
during  the  summer  months,  where  the  dwelling  of  the  teacher  is 
built  by  the  state  only  a  few  rods  from  the  schoolhouse,  the 
school  garden,  which  is  also  the  kitchen  garden  and  flower  garden 
of  the  schoolmaster,  provides  abundant  opportunities  for  experi- 
ment and  instruction.  With  us  such  a  school  garden  seems  an 
almost  hopeless  project.  The  ignorance  of  our  teachers,  the 
weeds  that  run  riot  in  our  school  yards  during  the  long  summer 
vacations,  the  annual  changes  of  position  in  our  rural  schools, 
the  vandalism  of  tramps  and  thoughtless  boys,  all  seem  to  veto 
effectively  in  this  country  adoption  of  the  plans  that  have  yielded 
such  admirable  results  in  Europe. 

Hitherto  our  nature  study  has  lacked  practical  purpose. 
Where  most  intelligently  organized,  it  has  aimed  to  give  at  best 
only  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  plant  life,  the  various 
structures  that  aid  in  these  processes,  and  the  adjustments  of  the 
various  living  forms  to  their  special  environment.  The  student 
is  brought  to  some  extent  to  see  the  meaning  of  natural  phenom- 
ena, the  purpose  of  special  features,  and  sometimes  the  efficient 
causes  that  produce  them.  That  our  interest  has  been  mainly 
intellectual  rather  than  practical  appears  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
preferred  to  study  nature  where  her  processes  have  not  been 
interfered  with  or  directed  by  man,  rather  than  to  study  her 
behavior  under  such  direction. 

The  want  of  practical  aim  is  largely  responsible  for  the  want 
of  organization  and  method  in  our  nature-study  courses,  and  the 
low  place  it  holds  in  the  popular  esteem.  It  is  commonly 
enumerated  in  the  list  of  fads  by  the  Philistines ;  even  among 
teachers  its  most  zealous  advocates  are  obliged  to  confess  their 
disappointment  in  the  results  hitherto  achieved. 

The  instruction  in  our  elementary  schools  must  accomplish 
at  least  three  ends : 

1.  It  must  stimulate  the  instinctive  love  of  plant  and  flower. 

2.  It  must  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  needs  of  plant- 
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growth,  both  in  a  state  of  nature  and  under  the  somewhat  artifi- 
cial conditions  of  farm  and  garden. 

3.  It  must  accustom  the  child  to  act  upon  the  promptings 
that  this  knowledge  will  arouse. 

These  ends  can  be  accomplished  in  our  rural  schools,  even 
under  our  present  organization  of  the  school  year,  if  we  can 
secure  teachers  who  know  and  love  the  work.  It  is  idle  to 
expect  satisfactory  results  from  the  mere  use  of  a  text-book  or 
from  oral  lessons  by  the  teacher.  Even  in  the  country  the 
children  have  made  few  careful  observations.  Their  notions  of 
natural  phenomena  are  vague  and  indefinite,  largely  derived  from 
hearsay  and  colored  by  prevailing  superstitions.  There  must  be 
outdoor  work,  and,  to  accomplish  the  ends  named  above,  there 
must  be  the  personal  care  of  growing  plants  to  which  the  sense  of 
ownership  brings  added  interest  and  responsibility.  Even  if  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  study  is  a  better  agriculture,  it  is  not  best  to 
deal  exclusively  or  even  mainly  with  the  cereals  or  forage  crops 
of  the  farm.  The  valuable  ends  can  all  be  secured  in  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers  and  fruits ;  they  are  in  themselves  of  greater 
interest  to  the  children,  and  offer  a  greater  variety  of  features 
for  study.  The  cultivation  of  flowers  does  not  present  so  many 
problems  as  the  propagation  and  care  of  fruit  trees ;  but  it 
yields  quick  returns  and  appeals  more  strongly  to  the  interests 
of  children. 

Under  American  school  conditions  the  success  of  the  teacher 
must  depend  very  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  he  secures  the 
co-operation  of  the  parents  in  promoting  the  home  gardens  of 
the  children.  He  can  interest  the  children  in  the  work,  show 
how  some  of  it  can  be  done,  and  give  directions  for  the  rest. 
He  probably  will  be  able  to  show  few  finished  products  of  the 
school  garden  itself.  Even  if  the  school  garden  could  be  carried 
on  under  as  favorable  conditions  as  in  Germany,  it  would  still 
be  better  to  interest  the  children  in  the  beautifying  of  their  own 
homes  through  their  individual  efforts. 

The  teacher  will  start  a  window  garden  in  September,  know- 
ing that  his  geraniums,  petunias,  salvias,  and  primroses  will 
perish  before  Christmas.     But  the  flowers  that  are  started  by  the 
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children  at  home  need  not  freeze.  He  will  teach  them  how  to 
prepare  the  soil  for  the  pots  or  boxes,  how  to  water  the  plants, 
to  cleanse  them  from  dust,  to  combat  plant  lice  or  fungi.  By 
means  of  his  starting  boxes  in  April  he  will  illustrate  proper 
methods  of  handling  soil  and  seed  to  avoid  the  " damps"  and 
blights  that  vex  the  soul  of  the  inexperienced.  In  the  school 
garden  will  be  found  a  variety  of  hardy  annuals  and  an  assort- 
ment of  hybrid  roses,  cannas,  gladioli,  and  other  flowers  that 
need  especial  attention  for  the  winter.  In  many  localities  public 
sentiment  will  soon  repress  vacation  vandalism,  and  see  to  it 
that  the  school  garden  is  not  neglected  during  the  summer. 
Yet  even  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances  it  can 
serve  for  illustration  and  instruction  in  methods  of  culture. 
Children  may  easily  be  taught  budding,  grafting,  and  other 
modes  of  propagating  fruit  trees.  Seedlings  may  be  grown  at 
home  and  at  school,  the  root-grafting  at  least  may  be  done  at 
school,  the  grafted  stocks  set  out  at  home.  Better  trees  can  be 
bought  of  the  nurseryman,  but  who  would  ignore  the  difference 
to  the  child? 

Along  with  this  plant-study  will  come  a  mass  of  tributary 
knowledge.  The  study  of  soils  to  determine  their  behavior 
toward  water,  the  effects  of  drainage,  the  conditions  of  germi- 
nation ;  simple  experiments  to  make  clear  the  necessity  of  solu- 
ble nitrates,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid ;  the  insect  life  of 
garden  and  orchard ;  the  birds  and  bats,  the  toads  that  prey 
upon  it  —  all  are  seen  in  vital  relation  to  the  practical  activities 
in  which  the  child  is  engaged.  It  need  in  no  way  diminish  the 
extent  of  the  course  in  nature  study  to  give  it  this  practical 
center  about  which  other  knowledge  is  organized.  It  has  been 
the  method  of  instruction  in  the  education  of  the  race.  The 
bulk  of  our  knowledge  of  nature  has  been  discovered  and  pre- 
served only  as  it  served  practical  ends. 

Horticulture  can  find  a  place  in  our  schools  only  as  our 
teachers  become  interested  and  qualified.  No  normal  school 
should  be  without  an  extensive  school  garden  and  greenhouse 
in  the  hands  of  a  competent  florist ;  its  work  in  biology  should 
•deal   less  with   the   minute  anatomy  of  tissues,  more  with  the 
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interrelations  of  living  forms  and  their  environment;  and  the 
student  should  acquire  personal  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  the 
florist  and  gardener. 

Thousands  of  American  farm  homes  are  without  flowers  in 
dooryard  and  garden.  The  apple,  peach,  and  cherry  are,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  the  only  fruits  in  the  orchard.  This  condition 
is  not  because  all  the  household  are  overworked.  It  is  not 
because  of  indifference.  It  is  usually  due  to  simple  ignorance 
of  what  to  do.     The  game  is  surely  worth  the  candle. 

David  Felmley. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University. 


ENGLISH  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

I. 

I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  express  a  few  beliefs  concern- 
ing the  problem  of  elementary  English.  At  the  same  time  I 
wish  to  speak  under  correction,  as  one  unacquainted  with  the 
special  problems  of  method  and  grading. 

In  most  secondary  schools  the  term  "English"  covers  the 
instruction  given  in  at  least  seven  subjects :  handwriting,  spell- 
ing, pronunciation,  oral  reading,  English  composition,  English 
grammar,  and  English  literature.  The  secondary-school  teach- 
ers of  subjects  other  than  "  English  "  give  very  little  instruction 
in  English  spelling,  pronunciation,  oral  reading,  composition,  or 
grammar.  There  are,  fortunately,  some  shining  exceptions. 
There  are  teachers  of  mathematics  who  see  to  it  that  their  stu- 
dents can  spell  the  words  mathematics,  algebra,  geometry,  plane, 
etc.;  there  are  teachers  of  physics  who  demand  well-written 
notebooks  ;  there  are  teachers  of  history  who  require  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  speech  to  be  learned,  and  repeated  with  good  articu- 
lation and  expression.  But  such  teachers  are  exceptions.  Most 
are  too  busy  in  getting  their  students  to  college  to  bother  much 
with  spelling  or  handwriting  or  pronunciation.  They  will  tell 
you  frankly  that  is  a  question  of  the  "required  amount  "  of  their 
given  subject.  The  result  is  that  the  American  student  is  defi- 
cient in  those  matters  which  are  the  external  mark  of  the  edu- 
cated man.  The  average  American  student  of  eighteen  has 
great  difficulty  in  reading  aloud  a  page  of  English  intelligently, 
or  in  writing  a  correct  letter. 

The  case  is  relatively  better  in  the  lower  school.  The 
responsibility  is  assumed  by  more  teachers  than  in  the  high 
school,  and  there  is  probably  a  more  general  effort  to  correct 
the  student's  oral  English.  The  secondary  teacher  usually 
regards  the  elementary  teaching  of  English  as  very  .faulty.  Yet 
very  few  secondary  teachers  do  as  much  for  the  cause  as  do 
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the  elementary.  The  best  elementary  schools  certainly  try  to 
live  up  to  the  doctrine  that  every  lesson  should  be  a  lesson  in 
language. 

This  doctrine  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  American 
schools.  Though  liable  to  abuse,  it  is  surely  one  of  the 
soundest  principles  of  teaching.  The  use  of  language  should 
be  acquired  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  therefore  must  always  be 
relatively  "incidental."  Education  becomes  real  in  proportion 
as  the  student  learns  things  because  he  needs  them.  The  infant, 
or  "speechless  one,"  is  surprised  into  a  world  where  he  sees  and 
feels,  but  has  no  words  for  his  seeings  and  feelings.  It  is  the 
business  of  his  parents  and  teachers  to  supply  him  with  words, 
the  right  words,  as  fast  as  he  needs  them.  To  respond  to  his 
needs  with  the  right  words  is  to  teach  language,  and  is  always 
to  keep  subject-matter  and  form  in  their  proper  relations  to 
each  other. 

The  child's  thirst  for  words  is  so  keen,  his  memory  is  so  reten- 
tive, and  his  sense  of  analogy  is  so  strong  that  there  must  be 
"drill"  from  the  very  start.  He  will  hear  bad  English  from 
somebody,  and  will  instantly  use  it.  He  will  invent  preterits 
which  present  usage  does  not  recognize.  He  will  surprise  you 
with  foreign  idioms  which  he  has  never  heard  —  will  say  "it  is" 
for  "there  is,"  for  example.  It  passes  human  wit  to  know  which 
errors  should  be  drilled  out  of  him  at  once,  and  which  should 
be  left  till  his  powers  of  analysis  develop ;  but  it  is  safe  to  err 
on  the  side  of  too  much  drill.  The  time  to  teach  the  difference 
between  lie  and  lay  is  when  the  child  is  two  years  old.  It  can 
be  taught  perfectly  then,  and  with  less  interruption  of  thought 
than  will  ever  again  be  possible.  But  it  must  be  learned  by 
blind  imitation  and  repetition.  The  gentle  command,  "say  it," 
is  the  chief  of  all  the  commandments  in  teaching  language. 

There  must  be  great  dependence  on  imitation  to  a  much  later 
stage  than  we  usually  dream.  A  book  could  be  written  on  the 
neglect  of  this  principle  in  secondary  and  higher  education.  But 
especially  at  the  first  the  arbitrary  nature  of  language  must  be  kept 
in  mind.  There  can  be  no  logical  defense  of  lie  for  lay,  or  of  brought 
for  bringed,  or  of  aisle  for  aile.     Language  has  roots  too  deep  for 
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searching  out.  It  springs  from  the  rude  thinking  of  savages  and 
peasants.  It  is  a  monument  of  chance  as  well  as  of  occult 
physiological  laws.  It  embodies  every  form  of  human  error. 
And  yet  every  language  is  a  standard  of  expression.  Its  gross- 
est absurdities  become  right  with  time,  because  it  is  a  necessary 
social  institution.  The  child  may  no  more  invent  his  own  verbs 
than  he  may  invent  his  own  money.  And  while  academies  and 
national  associations  can  clip  the  end  off  a  word  like  programme 
(thereby  plunging  a  careless  public  into  a  wrong  pronunciation), 
they  cannot  prevent  the  printed  thing  from  being  called  a  pro- 
gram, or  written  thing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  American  boy  gets  through 
the  grammar  school  with  a  great  number  of  vulgarisms  clinging 
to  him.  If  he  is  ever  to  be  cured  of  saying  lay  down  for  lie  down, 
or  airit  for  isn't,  it  must  be  by  a  prolonged  and  relatively  unnatural 
drill  at  the  hands  of  some  high-school  teacher.  Whose  fault  is 
this  ?  It  is  apparently  that  of  the  home.  But  is  it,  or  is  it  not, 
the  business  of  the  elementary  school  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  bad  English  spoken  in  the  home  ?  Sides  are  taken 
sharply  on  this  question,  but  not  so  sharply  as  they  must  be 
taken  within  the  next  few  years.  For  one  I  side  with  the 
minority  who  believe  that  the  schools  are  to  blame  for  the  illit- 
eracy of  their  graduates. 

Examine  the  average  city  school.  The  classes  are  enormous, 
the  subjects  of  study  numerous.  There  is  time  for  very  little 
talking  or  reading  aloud  on  the  part  of  each  pupil.  The  teacher 
may  use  excellent  English,  and  may  devoutly  believe  that  power 
of  expression  should  go  step  by  step  with  advance  in  any  sub- 
ject of  knowledge ;  but  she  can  do  very  little  effective  teaching. 
She  must  keep  order  in  a  large  room,  and  when  that  is  done, 
much  of  the  time  is  consumed. 

A  chance  to  talk  and  read  and  write  under  correction,  this  is 
what  is  needed  by  a  child  who  is  to  learn  English.  More  time 
for  oral  and  written  expression  can  be  had  by  decreasing  the 
size  of  the  class  or  reducing  the  number  of  studies.  Decreasing 
the  size  of  the  class  is  expensive  to  the  taxpayers ;  but  it  is  the 
goal  to  which  we  must  tend  and  strive.     Reducing  the  number 
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of  studies  is  a  question  which  admits  of  a  wide  discussion,  and 
one  may  hope,  with  old  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  of  a  wide  solu- 
tion." We  cannot  return  to  the  days  of  the  three  R's.  There 
are  things  even  more  important  for  the  majority  than  grammar 
and  spelling:  civic  honesty,  for  example,  if  it  could  be  taught, 
might  well  displace  moods  and  tenses.  It  may  possibly  be  that 
singing  and  drawing  are,  for  the  majority,  more  important  than 
good  English.  At  all  events,  it  is  time  that  the  real  condition 
of  things  should  be  ascertained.  The  relative  value  of  elemen- 
tary studies  should  be  discussed  with  the  severest  common-sense. 
And  finally  the  question  should  be  raised  whether  the  children 
really  learn  the  various  studies  about  which  they  talk  so  little. 
For  if  language  is  half  the  time  a  nuisance  (as  when  your 
mother  insists  on  lie  down  for  lay  down%  or  when  your  study  of 
calculus  outstrips  all  language), yet  for  the  other  half  time  it  is 
a  great  builder  of  thought.  The  "twofold  logos  of  thought 
and  speech"  is  one  and  inseparable.  To  communicate  our 
notion  is  to  test  its  reality.  To  find  the  right  word  for  an  act  is 
often  to  win  a  moral  victory. 

In  a  second  paper  I  shall  speak  briefly  of  the  relation  of  gram- 
mar to  the  problem  so  stated,  and  of  a  few  matters  of  usage 
toward  which  a  teacher's  attitude  is  important. 

E.  H.  Lewis. 

Department  of  English, 

The  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 


NATURAL   SCIENCE. 

Wilbur  S.  Jack  man. 

During  the  autumn  quarter,  for  first-year  students,  the 
work  in  nature  study  and  geography  will  be  combined.  The 
subject-matter  of  the  combined  course  in  the  early  part  of 
the  quarter  will  be  derived  from  field  study  covering  various 
areas  that  lie  within  reach  of  the  school.  For  detailed  experi- 
mental work  in  nature  study  a  vacant  lot,  embracing  a  city 
square  has  been  selected  for  a  special  survey.  Beginning  the 
investigation  at  the  close  of  the  growing  period,  it  will  be  the 
general  purpose  to  determine  what  the  work  of  the  season  has 
been,  both  in  variety  and  in  amount,  and  also  to  study  carefully 
some  of  the  conditions  underlying  what  has  been  done. 

The  nature-study  survey  of  the  vacant  lot  will  be  conducted 
under  the  following  heads : 

i.  The  plant  life. —  This  will  include  the  collecting  of  exam- 
ples of  all  the  different  kinds  of  plants  found  growing  in  the 
area.  These  will  be  arranged  to  illustrate  various  relationships 
to  each  other,  to  the  soil,  and  to  the  season.  An  effort  will  be 
made,  also,  to  determine  the  order  in  which  the  plants  have 
invaded  the  lot,  dating  back  to  its  marsh  conditions. 

Experiments  will  be  performed  to  determine  approximately 
how  much  mineral  and  organic  matter  has  been  built  up  by  the 
plants  into  their  own  structures  during  the  season.  Special 
study  will  be  made  of  all  the  devices  by  which  the  plants  pre- 
pare for  winter,  such  as  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  distribution  and 
planting  of  seeds,  and  the  underground  habits. 

2.  The  animal  life. — Similar  collections  will  be  made  of  all 
animal  forms  that  may  be  found.  The  relationships  of  these  to 
each  other,  to  the  soil,  and  to  the  season  will  be  carefully 
worked  out.  How  they  secure  their  food,  avoid  or  conquer 
their  enemies,  and  how  they  prepare  themselves  for  the  winter, 
are  the  fundamental  questions  about  which  the  study  will  center. 

3.  The  soil. —  An   investigation   of  the  soil  and  subsoil  to  a 
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depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  This  will  include  an  approximate 
determination  of  its  constituents  —  mechanical,  and  some  of  the 
more  easily  found  chemical  elements.  This  study  will  include 
the  determination  of  the  amount  of  water  the  soil  contains,  the 
amount  necessary  for  saturation,  the  rate  of  evaporation,  and  its 
capillarity. 

4.  Sunshine. —  By  nieans  of  the  skiameter  the  varying  intensity 
of  the  sunshine  for  the  different  months  of  the  growing  season 
will  be  determined.  The  condition  of  the  plants  and  animals 
during  the  different  periods  will  be  noted ;  also,  the  variation 
of  intensity  during  different  hours  of  the  same  day. 

5.  Rainfall. — Taking  the  records  of  the  weather  bureau,  cal- 
culations will  be  made  of  the  amount  of  water  received  by  the 
plants  during  the  growing  season.  Comparisons  will  be  made 
with  the  average  for  the  past  thirty-two  years  of  the  Chicago 
weather  bureau's  records.  Using  the  new  weather  chart,  the  stu- 
dent will  indicate  in  colors  the  distribution  and  amount  of  sun- 
shine and  cloudiness  during  the  season. 

6.  Temperature. — This  will  be  taken  of  both  air  and  soil. 
The  temperature  of  the  latter  will  be  taken  at  different  depths 
down  to  about  three  feet.  The  results  of  these  observations  will 
be  plotted  on  the  weather  chart  mentioned  in  (5)  above,  so  that 
the  relations  will  be  quite  obvious.  From  the  weather-bureau 
records  the  air  temperature  for  the  season  will  be  similarly 
plotted. 

In  addition  to  this  special  study  of  the  area  selected,  the  stu- 
dents will  be  trained  also  in  the  use  of  the  barometer,  psychrom- 
eter,  and  the  instrument  used  in  giving  the  direction  and  in 
measuring  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  The  results  of  these  obser- 
vations will  be  plotted  on  the  chart  mentioned  in  (5)  and  (6), 
which  is  so  designed  as  to  enable  the  students  to  represent  them 
in  graphic  and  compact  form. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  each  student  will  paint  in  water 
colors  a  history  of  the  landscape  as  the  season  advances.  This 
will  require,  on  an  average,  perhaps  one  painting  a  week. 
Number  work  and  all  the  various  modes  of  expression  will  be 
used  when  necessary.     Students  will  be  required,  also,  to  prepare 
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experimental  work  in  physics  and  chemistry  where  it  is  needed 
to  explain  such  natural  phenomena  as  may  occur  in  the  course 
of  their  nature  study  survey. 

Later  in  the  quarter  this  work  will  be  followed  by  lessons  on 
the  winter  conditions  found  outdoors ;  upon  clothing  and  animal 
coverings ;  upon  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating  of  dwellings  ; 
and  upon  fuels  and  foods.  Outlines  of  these  topics  will  appear 
later. 

The  practice  teaching  in  the  elementary  school  will  follow 
the  main  lines  of  study  indicated  for  the  pedagogic  school.  In 
their  plans  for  teaching,  students  must  show  a  grasp  of  subject- 
matter,  and  also  give  evidence  of  some  skill  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  particular  grade  in  which  the  lessons  are  to  be  taught 


GEOGRAPHY. 

ZONIA    BABER. 
FIRST    GRADE. 

Acquaintance  with  this  environment. 

AUTUMN  QUARTER. 

I.  Lake  Michigan :  visit  lakeshore ;  lighthouse ;  life-saving  station ;  pas- 
senger boats  ;  cargo  boats  ;  steam-  and  sailboats  ;  piers,  (i)  Appearance  of 
Lake  Michigan  in  storm  ;  in  calm.     Pebbles  found  on  shore.     (2)  Shipping 

—  fruit,  grain,  ore,  lumber.  (3)  Aid  and  protection  to  sailors :  lighthouses  — 
kinds  of  lights,  life  of  keeper;  life-saving  station  —  means  of  attending 
wrecks ;  piers  —  manner  of  building,  effect  of  ice  on  piers ;  of  storms. 

II.  Farming:  visit  farm.  (1)  Harvesting  of  fruits,  vegetables,  grain; 
storehouses — corncribs,  haymows,  grain  bins,  cellars,  burying.     (2)  Animals 

—  food  of  ;  care  ;  use. 

SECOND    GRADE. 
AUTUMN    QUARTER. 

I.  Harvesting  :  visit  farm.  Necessity  for  the  storing  of  grain,  fruit,  and 
vegetables.     Modes  of  harvesting. 

II.  Lake  Michigan:  visit  lakeshore  in  calm;  during  storm.  (1)  Work 
of  waves  in  making  pebbles  and  sand ;  kind  of  material  brought  during 
storm  ;  building  of  beaches.    (2)  Sand  dunes  —  visit  Dune  Park.  (3)  Swamp 

—  life.     (4)  Prairie. 

III.  With  hunter  life  in  history  :  the  Eskimo  as  a  typical  hunter.  (1) 
Appearance  of  Greenland  in  winter — glaciers,  snow,  sunless  ;  in  summer  — 
glaciers,  flowers,  ice  flora,  icebergs.  (2)  Homes  —  winter  house ;  summer 
house. 

IV.  Forests  :  home  of  Christmas  tree.  Logging  in  forest.  Hunting  in 
forest. 

References:  (I)  Gaye,  Great  World  Farm;  King,  Soil;  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Transactions,  Vols.  XII,  XVI,  XX,  XXIV,  XXVII. 

(II)  Russell,  Lakes  of  North  America;  Davis,  Physical  Geography ;  Gilbert,  Physi- 
cal Geograpy;  Johnston,  "Deserts,"  Compendium  of  Africa. 

(III)  Mill,  International  Geography,  "Greenland,"  by  Nansen ;  Nansen,  The 
First  Crossing  of  Greenland;  Peary,  Northward  on  the  Great  Ice;  Schwatka,  Children 
of  the  Cold, 

(IV)  Marsh,  The  Wood,  Man  and  Nature;  Andrews,  Louise,  the  Child  of  the 
Western  Forest;  Lubbock,  Beauties  of  Nature. 
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THIRD     GRADE. 

Agriculture  —  study  of  farm  and  farm  life. 

AUTUMN  QUARTER. 

I.  Fall  farming,  (i)  Threshing  —  visit  farm  where  threshing  can  be 
seen.  Threshing  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  millet,  rice,  rye.  Modes  of  thresh- 
ing—  tramping,  by  men,  horses,  mules,  goats;  flail;  threshing  machines. 
Pupils  thresh  wheat,  oats,  and  rice  by  hand  ;  by  tramping  ;  with  flail.  Stories 
of  regions  employing  the  various  primitive  means  of  threshing  at  present  — 
Japan,  Mexico,  Palestine,  China.  Uses  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  millet,  rice, 
rye.  (2)  Corn-harvesting  —  by  husking,  cutting,  topping.  Pupils  husk  and 
shock  corn.  American  Indian's  manner  of  corn  harvest  at  present.  Maya 
Indians  of  Yucatan  as  a  type.  Uses  of  corn  — as  food  ;  for  animals  ;  for  man ; 
other  commercial  products.  (3)  Autumn  planting  —  pupils  plant  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  rye,  rice  in  garden  ;  note  effect  of  winter.     Time  of  fall  planting  ;  why  ? 

II.  Farming  in  forest  regions  :  appearance  of  evergreen  and  deciduous 
forests.  Felling  of  trees;  eradicating  stumps.  Tropical  forest  —  appear- 
ance ;  difficulty  of  farming  in  tropic  forest. 

References:  "Threshing,"  Universal  Encyclopedia;  Chamberlain,  " Rice," 
Things  Japanese;  Rein,  Japan;  Williams,  Middle  Kingdom;  "Agricultural 
Machinery,"  I cono graphic  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  VI ;  "  The  Story  of  a  Grain  of  Wheat," 
St.  Nicholas,  Vol.  XX,  October,  1893;  "Farming,"  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol. 
LV ;  Forum,  Vol  XV ;  "  Harvesting,"  Chamber's  Book  of  Days,  Vol.  II,  p.  376. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 
AUTUMN  QUARTER. 

The  building  of  a  city ;  Chicago  as  a  type. 

I.  Location  —  on  lake;  on  river;  necessity  of  water  highway.  Visit  har- 
bor, Chicago  river;  Calumet  river,  South  Chicago.  (1)  Harbor:  method 
of  making  and  maintaining  harbor  —  breakwaters,  dredging.  Influence  of 
Chicago  river ;  of  Calumet  river  at  South  Chicago.  Effect  of  rivers  upon 
harbors  by  deposition  of  material.  Pupils  experiment  with  running  water  in 
laboratory.  (2)  Canal  —  necessity  of  commercial  canal ;  building  canal ; 
locks.     Visit  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 

II.  Food  supply — fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  meats,  and  other  foods: 
(1)  From  neighboring  truck  patches  and  farms.  Visit  truck  patch  and  farm. 
Visit  South  Water  street  and  large  grocery  stores.  Manner  of  production  of 
foods  grown  in  this  region,  as  vegetables,  plums,  apples,  peaches,  grapes, 
small  fruits,  wheat,  oats.  Meat.  Visit  Stock  Yards  to  see  live  animals.  (2) 
From  distant  farms — sugar,  coffee,  tea,  spices,  rice,  fruits.  Conditions  for 
growth  ;  manner  of  production.  Salt,  means  of  obtaining.  (3)  From  rivers, 
lakes,  and  seas  —  fishes,  oysters,  crabs,  frogs,  turtles,  lobsters,  shrimps. 
Habitat  conditions.  Means  of  culture  and  catching.  Life  of  fishermen. 
Visit  fish  market. 
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References  :  Kirkland,  Story  of  Chicago,  1893  ;  "Chicago  as  a  Grain  Market," 
Harper,  1880,  Vol.  LXI ;  "  Metropolis  of  the  Prairies,"  Harper,  i8?o,Vol.  LXI;  War- 
ren, "  Studies  of  the  Great  West,"  Harper,  1887-88,  Vol.  LXX  VI ;  Russell,  Lakes  of 
North  America;  Russell,  Rivers  of  North  America;  Davis,  Physical  Geography ;  Salis- 
bury and  Alden,  Chicago  and  its  Environs;  Adams,  Commercial  Geography ;  "His- 
tory of  Canals,"  Knighfs  American  Dictionary ;  "Canals,"  Universal  Encyclopaedia ; 
"  Canals,"  Sonographic  Dictionary ;  Blackie,  Tropical  Readers,  1,2;  Thorp, "  Sugar," 
Industrial  Chemistry;  "  Beet  Sugar,"  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1897  ; 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  Chicago. 

FIFTH    GRADE. 
AUTUMN   QUARTER. 

North  America  interpreted  through  Chicago  and  its  environs. 

I.  Lake  Michigan,  waves  and  currents:  (1)  Building  coast  :  visit  south 
shore  and  Dune  Park.  Beach  ridges;  sand  bars,  sand  spits,  sand  dunes: 
associated  lagoons  ;  movement  of  dunes  ;  means  of  overcoming  movement. 
Building  coasts  of  North  America  ;  locate  sand-dune  regions  ;  account  for 
position.  Locate  coastal  plain  of  North  America — formation  and  appear- 
ance of  coastal  plain  ;  value  for  culture.  (2)  Wearing  coasts :  visit  north 
shore.  Formation  of  sea  cliff,  sea  cave,  terraces.  Locate  cliff  coast  of 
North  America.  Formation  and  extent  of  continental  shelf.  Effect  of 
secular  rising  and  sinking  upon  coast  lines.  Coast  best  adapted  for  good 
harbors ;  locate  good  harbors  of  North  America. 

II.  Rivers:  work;  use.  Visit  ravines  at  north  shore:  Des  Plaines 
river  ;  Calumet  river  near  Thornton.  Formation  of  valley  —  young,  mature, 
old ;  falls,  rapids,  terraces,  flood  plain,  delta.  In  out-of-door  laboratory  pupils 
solved  problems  of  stream  degrading  and  aggrading. 

References:  Davis,  Physical  Geography;  Tarr,  Physical  Geography;  Gilbert, 
Physical  Geography;  Mill,  Realm  of  Nature;  Mill,  International  Geography ;  Gilbert, 
"  Henry  Mountains,"  U.  S.  Geologic  Survey;  Salisbury  and  Alden,  Ghicago  and  its 
Environs;  Russell,  Lakes  of  North  America, 

SIXTH    GRADE. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  American  revolutionary 
war,  a  special  study  of  that  part  of  North  America  intimately 
concerned ;  with  the  study  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  the 
Greeks,  Swiss,  and  Dutch,  special  study  of  that  part  of  Europe 
involved.  Through  interest  in  current  events,  a  study  of  West 
Indies,  volcanoes,  mountains,  the  Orient.  Interpretation  of 
this  environment. 

AUTUMN   QUARTER. 

I.  Eastern  United  States  and  St.  Lawrence  river  basin :  (1)  Topography 
—  mountains,   hills,   valleys,   plains.     Effect   of  topography  upon   cultural 
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development.  (2)  Rivers — stage  of  erosion  ;  influence  on  cultural  develop- 
ment of  region.  Visit  north  shore,  Calumet  river  near  Thornton,  Des  Plaines 
river.  Special  study  of  Hudson  river,  St.  Lawrence  river,  Delaware  river. 
(3)  Glaciers  —  effect  upon  eastern  United  States  and  Canada.  Visit  Bar- 
rington,  111.;  Stony  Island.  (4)  Harbors  along  Atlantic  coast  ;  effect  of  coast 
line  upon  cultural  development.  (5)  Climate.  Study  daily  weather  maps  of 
United  States :  movements  of  storms ;  seasonal  changes  ;  make  record  of 
weather  condition  of  Chicago. 

II.  West  Indies:  location  —  position  in  regard  to  North  America,  South 
America,  Europe.  Value  of  geographic  position.  (1)  Greater  Antilles  — 
position  ;  topography  ;  mountains  —  direction  of  ranges  in  relation  to  moun- 
tains of  North  America,  South  America,  Central  America.  Mountain-making 
—  process  of  mountain  formation.  Make  folded  mountains  in  laboratory. 
Coral  growth  —  conditions  of  temperature,  relation  of  reefs  to  main  land. 
Climate — temperature,  prevailing  winds,  rainfall.  Product  —  sugar  cane, 
tobacco,  tropic  fruits.  (2)  Lesser  Antilles  —  location  ;  formation  ;  volcanoes  ; 
condition  during  eruption  ;  effect  of  lava  flow  ;  effect  of  eruption  of  ash  and 
gas.  Earthquake  association  —  tidal  waves.  Most  important  islands  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles. 

References  :  Mill,  International  Geography;  Davis,  The  Physical  Geography  of 
Southern  New  England \  "National  Geographic  Monographs ;"  Willis,  Appalachian 
Mjuntains,  Northern  Section,  "National  Geographic  Monographs;"  Hayes,  Appalach- 
ian Mountains, Southern  Section,  "National  Geographic  Monographs*,"  Compendium  of 
North  America;  Davis,  "  Rivers,"  Physical  Geography;  Shaler  and  Davis,  Glaciers; 
Lubbocks,  Beauties  of  Nature;  Geikie,  Great  Ice  Age;  Shaler,  "National  History  of 
Harbors,"  Geol.  Surv.,  13th  Ann.  Rept.,  1893. 

West  Indies  :  Hill,  Cuba,  Jamaica  and  Porto  Rico,  with  Other  Islands  of  the  West 
Indies;  Hill,  "Geology  of  Cuba,"  Bulletin,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  15,  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology,  Cambridge ;  Hill,  "Geology  of  Jamaica."  Vol.  XXXIX,  ibid.;  Hearn, 
Two  Years  in  the  West  Indies;  Patton,  Down  the  Islands;  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho! 
and  At  Last;  "Cuba,"  National  Geographic  Magazine,  May,  1898;  "Martinique," 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  July,  1 902;  "Martinique,"  Century  Magazine,  Sep- 
tember, 1902. 

SEVENTH    GRADE. 

Through  the  interest  in  this  environment,  current  events  and 
historic  study  of  crusades,  Marco  Polo,  and  the  period  of  explo- 
ration—  a  study  of  Eurasia,  Africa,  North  and  South  America, 
and  the  beginning  of  mathematical  geography.  Make  contour 
map  of  Stony  Island. 

AUTUMN   AND   WINTER   QUARTERS. 

I.  A  detailed  study  of  the  geographic  types  found  in  accessible  region  as 
Stony  Island ;  sand  dunes ;  lakeshore ;  river  basins,  as  to  genesis  and  influ- 
ence upon  life. 
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References  :  See  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

II.  Eurasia:  a  detailed  study  of    region  traversed  by  crusaders  and  by 
Marco  Polo. 

References  :   See  sixth  grade. 

III.  Africa :  terrestrial  position ;  relation  to  eastern  continental  mass  ;  size ; 
influence  upon  development.  Coast  line  ;  influence  of  regular  coast  line  upon 
•cultural  development.  (1)  Highlands  —  plateaus,  mountains;  influence  of 
the  continental  and  minor  plateaus  upon  life-development ;  poverty  of 
well-defined  mountain  ranges  compared  with  other  continents.  (2)  Drainage 
—  Nile  river  basin;  Niger  river  basin ;  Congo  river  basin;  Orange  river 
basin ;  Zambezi  river  basin ;  Limpopo  river  basin ;  effect  of  the  youthful 
state  of  erosion  of  African  rivers  upon  its  present  state  of  civilization. 
Special  study  of  the  Nile  river  basin  ;  location ;  source  of  river ;  cataracts, 
cause ;  flood  plain,  delta,  value  to  Egypt ;  inundation  of  Nile,  value  of 
barrage;  cause  of  overflow — influence  of  Abyssinian  plateau  and  the 
lake  region.  (3)  Climate  —  temperature,  influence  of  the  high  conti- 
nental plateau.  Latitudinal  influence.  Winds,  regular  and  monsoons; 
rainfall.     (4)  Deserts  —  Sahara,   size;  cause;    influence    upon  remainder  of 

•continent,  upon  southern  Europe.  Surface;  oases;  products.  (5)  Morocco, 
Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli — topography;  climate;  products.  (6)  Soudan  and 
•central  Africa  —  topography;  climate ;  natural  products  ;  people.  (7)  South- 
ern Africa —  cause  of  advancement  in  colonization;  location;  topography; 
climate;  natural  products;  people.  (8)  Distribution  of  European  colonial 
possessions  ;  of  native  states,  account  for  position  of  each.  Cause  and  result 
of  late  south  African  war. 

References:  Keane,  "Africa,"  Stanford**  Compendium;  Mill,  International 
Geography;  Keltie,  Partition  of  Africa;  White,  Development  of  Africa;  Reclus, 
Earth  and  its  Inhabitants;  Mill,  Realm  of  Nature;  Broderick  and  Sayce,  Murray's 
Handbook  for  Egypt;  Milner,  England  in  Egypt;  Johnston,  British  Central  Africa; 
Drummond,  Tropical  Africa;  Johnston,  The  Congo  River;  Stanley,  The  Congo  Free 
.State;  Noble,  Illustrated  Official Handbook  of  the  Cape  and  South  Africa,;  Whiteside, 
A  New  Geography  of  South  Africa;  Wallace,  Farming  Industries  of  Cape  Colony; 
Bryce,  Impressions  of  South  Africa. 

EIGHTH    GRADE. 

The  earth,  the  stage  of  human  action.  With  history,  special 
study  of  Europe,  southwestern  Asia,  and  northern  Africa.  With 
current  events,  geography  of  the  earth. 

AUTUMN   AND   WINTER   QUARTERS. 

I.  The  earth  —  distribution  of  continents ;  islands  ;  oceans  ;  value  of  pres- 
ent arrangement ;  other  positions  which  might  seem  an  improvement  for  pres- 
ent state  of  civilization.  (1)  Australia —  position;  relation  to  regions  of  advanced 
•  civilization ;    physical    features,   arrangement  of  mountains  ;  plains,  conse- 
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quent  drainage  basins;  climate,  temperature,  cause;  rainfall,  deficiency, 
cause  ;  simple  geologic  story  ;  political  conditions ;  cities.  Australia's  influ- 
ence upon  United  States.  (2)  Islands  — distribution  of  oceanic,  continental ; 
formation.  Considering  present  position  of  human  progress,  would  a  differ- 
ent distribution  of  islands  be  advantageous  ?  Effect  were  many  islands 
located  in  Atlantic  between  North  America  and  Europe.  Suppose  Polynesia 
were  moved  to  northern  Pacific,  effect.  Distribution  of  coral  islands  —  spe- 
cial study  of  Bermuda  and  Marshall  Islands  as  types.  Distribution  of  vol- 
canic islands  ;  study  Hawaii  as  a  type.  Present  international  interest  in  islands  ; 
islands  of  special  interest  to  the  United  States,  value  to  United  States ;  spe- 
cial study  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Thomas,  Philippines.  (3)  Highlands  — 
mountains  and  plateaus  of  the  earth  ;  distribution  of  highlands  of  conti- 
nents of  the  earth  ;  influence  of  highlands  upon  cultural  progress  of  various 
continents.  Distribution  of  lowlands ;  influence  upon  state  of  civilization  of 
various  continents.  (4)  Rivers  and  lakes — distribution  of  great  lake  regions 
and  large  rivers  of  the  world  ;  formation  and  destruction  of  lakes.  Rivers 
best  adapted  for  navigation  ;  influence  of  such  on  region  traversed.  Means 
of  making  a  river  navigable  ;  river's  means,  man's  ways  ;  ways  of  changing 
a  navigable  to  an  unnavigable  stream  ;  natural  way,  man's  way.  Dis- 
tribution of  large  rivers  which  are  not  navigable  —  causes;  effect  on  country 
traversed ;  upon  topography  ;  upon  life  ;  cultural  value  of  a  river  in  youthful 
stage  of  erosion  ;  genesis  and  death  of  falls ;  noted  falls  which  are  at  pres- 
ent being  utilized.  Distribution  of  flood  plains  and  deltas  of  the  world  ;  pres- 
ent importance  to  society  ;  historic  value  ;  genesis  of  flood  plains  and  deltas. 
(5)  Glaciers  —  distribution  of  existing  glaciers  of  earth  ;  cause  for  location  ; 
movement  and  work  of  glaciers.  Areas  influenced  by  continental  glaciers  ; 
effect  of  results  of  past  glaciation  upon  present  culture  development ;  influ- 
ence of  present  glaciers  upon  life  of  environment;  scenic  value.  (6)  Vol- 
canoes —  distribution  of  the  earth's  volcanic  belts ;  extent  of  recent  seismic 
disturbances ;  describe  eruption  of  Montagne  Pel6e,  Vesuvius,  Krokatoa, 
Mauna  Loa,  H.  I.;  theories  of  origin  of  volcanoes;  value  of  volcanoes.  (7) 
Climate  — analysis  of  climatic  control  in  this  region  ;  change  of  temperature, 
cause ;  change  of  direction  of  wind,  cause  ;  rainfall,  cause.  Terrestrial 
winds,  regular  and  monsoon's  relation  to  terrestrial  "high"  and  "low" 
pressure;  to  heat;  to  moisture.  Rainfall  —  cause  of  unequal  distribution; 
regions  of  great  rainfall,  of  medium  rainfall,  of  little  or  no  rainfall ;  influ- 
ence of  each  region  upon  present  social  conditions,  upon  primitive  peoples. 
Influence  of  heat  and  moisture  tension  areas  upon  present  and  past  human 
development. 

References  :  Mill,  "  Australia,"  International  Geography ;  Barton,  Outlines  0/ 
Australian  Physiography ;  Ranken,  Federal  Geography  of  British  Australasia;  Com- 
pendium of  Australasia ;  Gordon  and  Gatch,  Australian  Handbook;  Saville-Kent,  The 
Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia;  Reclus,  "^Australia,"  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants, 
Oceanica;  Davis,  "Islands,"  Physical  Geography;  Lubbock,  "Coral  Islands,"  Beauties 
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of  Nature;  Reclus,  The  Ocean;  Wallace,  Island  Life;  Forbes,  Naturalist  in  Eastern 
Archipelago;  Dana,  Coral  and  Coral  Islands ;  Darwin,  Bermuda;  Agassiz,  A  Visit  to 
the  Bermudas  in  March,  18Q4;  Heilprin,  The  Bermuda  Islands;  Rice,  "  Bermuda," 
National  Bulletin,  No.  25  ;  Mill,  "  Marshall  Islands,"  International  Geography;  Dut- 
ton,  "  Hawaiian  Volcanoes,"  U,  S.  Geol.  Surv.%  4th  Ann.,  1882-88 ;  Alexander, 
"  Hawaii,"  Islands  of  the  Pacific;  Dana,  Characteristic  Volcanoes;  Bishop,  Hawaiian 
Archipelago;  Maxwell,  Lavas  and  Soils  of  Hawaii;  Judd,  Volcanoes;  Hull,  Volcanoes; 
Davis,  *'  Mountains,"  Physical  Geography ;  Reclus,  History  of  a  Mountain;  Hutchin- 
son, Story  of  the  Hills.  (For  rivers  and  glaciers  see  references  for  sixth  and  seventh 
grades.)  Davis,  Elementary  Meteorology ;  Waldo,  Elementary  Meterology ;  Geikie, 
Physical  Geography;  Ferrel,  Popular  Treatise  on  Winds. 


HISTORY  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

Emily  J.  Rice. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Reproduction  of  home  life  by  means  of  plays.  Building  of  playhouses 
with  blocks,  and  making  of  furniture  with  cardboard,  raffia,  and  wood. 

Visits  to  farms,  shops,  and  buildings  in  the  process  of  construction. 

Dramatization  of  neighborhood  activities,  as  the  life  of  the  fireman,  the 
postman,  and  the  newsboy. 

Literature. — Stories  of  home  life  and  of  household  work  ;  fairy  stories. 

References  :  Elementary  School  Record,  No.  5 ;  Elementary  School 
Teacher,  Vol.  II,  Nos.  4,  5,  6. 

FIRST    GRADE. 

Making  of  playhouses.  For  each  child  a  box  will  be  furnished,  twenty 
inches  wide,  fifteen  inches  high,  and  ten  inches  deep,  and  divided  by  a  parti- 
tion into  two  floors.  The  children  will  divide  each  floor  into  two  rooms,  cut 
windows,  make  staircases,  and  decorate  walls. 

Observation  of  modern  house-building,  and  visits  to  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum,  to  see  primitive  houses.  Study  of  primitive  industries:  Indians, 
cliff-dwellers,  Eskimos,  Arabs. 

Construction  of  furniture  with  cardboard,  wood,  and  raffia,  rug-weaving  in 
raffia  and  wool,  and  making  of  pottery.     Study  of  materials  used. 

Planning  of  village  and  playing  at  buying  and  selling.  Interchange  of 
commodities  and  division  of  labor.     Play  with  finished  village. 

Literature. —  Stories  of  industry  and  invention ;    myths  and  fairy  stories. 

References  :  Viollet-le-Duc,  Homes  and  Habitations  of  Man  in  All  Ages  ;  Mor- 
gan, Houses  and  House  Life;  Starr,  Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress;  Mason, 
Origins  of  Invention;  Tyler,  Anthropology  ;  Harwood,  "  The  Story  of  a  Pine  Board," 
St.  Nicholas,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  20. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Spinning,  dyeing,  weaving,  and  simple  needlework  as  occupations. 

Primitive  processes  in  the  textile  industry.  Shepherd  life :  property  in 
flocks  and  herds ;  wanderings  ;  social  organization  ;  the  patriarch  ;  dwellings ; 
spinning  and  weaving  ;  clothing  ;  exchange.  Stories  of  the  Hebrews  and  of 
the  Arabs. 

Hunter  life :  food-getting  ;  fire-making ;  shelter ;  tools ;  utensils  ;  clothing  : 
social  organization.     Stories  of  the  Indians. 

Beginnings  of  agriculture,  trade,  and  navigation. 

Literature. — Stories  from  the  Bible ;  Baldwin,  Old  Stories  of  the  East, 
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and  "Arachne,"  from    Old  Greek  Stories;  Andrews,  Seven  Little  Sisters; 
Waterloo,  Story  of  Ab  ;  Emerson,  Indian  Myths. 

References  :  Mason,  Woman's  Share  in  Primitive  Culture;  Doughty,  Arabia 
Deserta;  Svcn  Hedin,  Through  Asia;  Mumford,  Oriental  Rugs;  Holt,  Oriental  Rugs; 
"A  Suit  of  Clothing,"  Harper's,  Vol.  LXXX  (1890),  p.  685  ;  Joly,  Man  before  Metals; 
James,  Indian  Basketry. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

Occupations  :  cooking,  gardening,  and  making  pottery.  Visits  to  farms 
and  shops. 

Study  of  materials  used  in  cooking  and  of  methods  of  production  as  seen 
at  farms.  The  city  as  a  center  for  distribution.  Means  of  transportation. 
Settlement  of  a  western  farming  community.     Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

History  of  agriculture.  Methods  of  obtaining  food  with  primitive  tools. 
Development  of  the  plow  and  of  the  mill.  Primitive  methods  of  cooking  and 
of  making  pottery. 

Flax  and  cotton  culture.     Agriculture  in  ancient  Egypt. 

Literature. — Stories  from  the  Odyssey ;  Cook,  The  Story  of  Ulysses; 
Hawthorne,  "The  Pomegranate  Seeds,"  Tanglewood  Tales  ;  Story  of  Luca  della 
Robbia,  and  of  Palissy  the  Potter;  Ouida,  The  Porcelain  Stove. 

References  :  "Agricultural  Machinery,"  Sonographic  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  VI,  p. 
177,  plates  1-8,  56-60;  Abbott, Primitive  Industry;  Small  and  Vincent,  "The  Family 
on  the  Farm,"  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society;  Binns,  The  Story  of  the  Potter; 
Wilkinson, /4 n cient  Egyptians,  Vol.  II,  pp.  377  -429 ;  Chase  and  Clow,  Stories  of  Indus- 
try; The  Odyssey  ( translated  by  Palmer). 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Inventions  that  have  developed  means  of  intercommunication  :  printing, 
books,  boats,  railways.  Stories  of  famous  explorers  :  Marco  Polo,  Colum- 
bus, Magellan. 

Necessities  of  city  life:  water-supply;  illumination;  streets;  bridges; 
protection  —  fire,  police,  sanitation. 

The  early  history  of  Chicago :  French  explorers,  Marquette  and  Joliet, 
La  Salle  ;  Fort  Dearborn  ;  village  life. 

Art :  making  of  boats,  cars,  roads,  bridges,  in  wood  and  metal  work. 

Literature. —  Viking  stories ;  Baldwin,  Story  of Siegfried ';  Kipling,  "The 
Ship  that  Found  Herself,"  The  Day's  Work;  Howells,  "The  Pony  Engine," 
Christmas  Every  Day  in  the  Year;  Catherwood,  Story  of  Tonty  and  Heroes 
of  the  Middle  West;  Kipling,  fungle  Book. 

References:  Seelye,  Columbus;  Fiske,  Discovery  of  America;  Payne,  History 
of  America,  Vol.  I;  Brooks,  Marco  Polo;  Yule,  Marco  Polo;  Knox,  Marco  Polo; 
"Fergus  Papers,"  Chicago  Historical  Society;  McMurry,  Pioneer  History  Stories; 
Hinsdale,  The  Old  Northwest;  Winsor,  The  Mississippi  Basin;  Parkman,  La  Salle  and 
the  Great  West;  Baldwin,  The  Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest;  Parton,  Captains  of 
Industry;  Bross,  History  of  Chicago;  Moffatt,  "Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring,"  St. 
Nicholas,  Vol.  XXVIII. 
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FIFTH    GRADE. 

Observation  of  the  methods  of  cloth  manufacture  at  the  present  time. 
Making  of  looms  and  weaving  of  useful  articles.    Weaving  on  colonial  loom. 

History  of  inventions  in  the  textile  industry.  Home  life  in  colonial  times. 
A  New  England  farm  and  village.  Effects  of  physiographic  features  upon 
industries  and  social  life.     Stories  of  the  pioneers.     The  town-meeting. 

A  Virginia  plantation  contrasted  with  a  New  England  farm.  Geography 
of  the  tide-water  region. 

The  Dutch  settlements  in  New  York  and  the  geography  of  the  Hudson 
river  valley.  Movement  of  the  pioneers  toward  the  West.  Routes  and  meth- 
ods of  travel. 

Literature. —  Longfellow,  Miles  Standish  ;  Austin,  Standish  of Stand Hsh  / 
Hawthorne,  Grandfathers  Chair;  Harris,  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus ;  Irving, 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  Sleepy  Hollow,  Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York. 

References  :  Earle,  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days;  Smith,  Colonial  Days  and 
Ways;  Fiske,  The  Beginnings  of  New  England,  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,  The 
Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies;  Weedcn,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England  ; 
Bruce,  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century;  Doyle,  English  Colo- 
nies in  America;  Lodge,  Short  History  of  the  English  Colonies;  Eggleston,  Begin- 
ners of  a  Nation;  Page,  The  Old  South. 

SIXTH    GRADE. 

• 

The  union  of  the  colonies  and  their  struggle  for  free<}om.  The  geography 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  its  relation  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  Typical 
stories  of  heroic  action. 

Other  stories  illustrating  patriotism  and  courage.  The  Greek  wars  against 
Persia.  The  city  of  Athens.  Greek  education  and  games.  Our  civic 
buildings  and  their  decorations. 

The  Swiss  struggle  for  independence.  William  of  Orange  and  the  siege 
of  Leyden. 

Art :  Modeling  and  casting  of  tiles  illustrative  of  colonial  history.  Repro- 
duction of  Greek  buildings  in  clay  and  wood. 

Literature. —  Longfellow,  Paul  Reveres  Ride,  Building  of  the  Ship; 
Emerson,  Concord  Fight,  Boston  Hymn  ;  Holmes,  Grandmother's  Story  of 
Bunker  Hill  Battle ;  Cooper,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans ;  Kaufman,  Our 
Young  Folks*  Plutarch;   the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey;  Browning,  Pheidippides, 

References:  The  War  of  Independence,  The  American  Revolution:  Lodge,  The 
Story  of  the  American  Revolution;  Tyler,  The  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution; Guerber,  The  Story  of  the  Greeks;  Guhl  and  Koner,  The  Life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans;  Mahaffy,  Old  Greek  Education;  Whitaker,  "  Young  Greek  Boys  and  Old 
Greek  Schools,"  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  LXXX,  p.  809 ;  Motley,  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Printing,  illuminating,  and  bookbinding  the  special  occupations  of  the 
grade. 
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Invention  and  history  of  the  art  of  printing.  History  of  bookbinding. 
Illuminated  manuscripts.  Rarity  of  books  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  teaching 
by  means  of  pictures.  Mural  decorations.  Giotto's  paintings  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi.     The  city  of  Venice.     Renaissance  art. 

The  Crusades.  Routes  of  trade  from  Venice  eastward  and  northward. 
Nuremberg.  Marco  Polo.  Explorations  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal. 
Columbus.     Magellan. 

The  westward  movement  of  the  American  colonists.  The  Appalachian 
barrier  and  routes  of  travel  across  it.  Settlement  of  Kentucky  and  the  North- 
west Territory.  A  typical  settlement.  The  city  of  Washington.  Improve- 
ment in  modes  of  transportation.  The  cotton  industry  and  the  unification  of 
the  South.  The  mining  industry  and  the  Far  West.  Industrial  development 
since  the  Civil  War. 

Literature. —  Aldrich,  Friar  Jerome  and  His  Beautiful  Book  ;  Longfellow, 
The  Sermon  of  St.  Francis,  Giotto*  s  Tower,  Nuremberg ;  Scott,  Ivan  hoe,  The 
Talisman,  Marmion;  Tennyson,  Idylls  of  the  King ;  Lanier,  The  Boys*  King 
Arthur. 

References:  Buchot,  The  Book;  Putnam,  Books  of  the  Mediaval  Ages;  La 
Croix,  The  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages;  Labarte,  Illustrated  Handbook  of  the  Arts  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America  ;  Fiske,  Discovery  of 
America;  Payne,  History  of  America,  Vol.  I;  Sparks,  Expansion  of  the  American 
People;  Roosevelt,  episodes  from  The  Winning  of  the  West;  Roosevelt,  The  Winning 
of  the  West;  Mc Master,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States;  Schouler,  History 
of  the  United  States ;  Wright,  Industrial  Evolution  of  the  United  States;  Turner,  "The 
Significance  of  the  Frontier  in  American  History,"  Fifth  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Herbart  Society,  1899. 

EIGHTH    GRADE. 

Roman  history  with  the  study  of  Latin.  Development  of  the  Roman 
republic. 

Current  history  leading  to  the  study  of  international  relationships  and 
world-geography. 

In  connection  with  home  economics,  which  furnishes  the  special  occupa- 
tion for  the  grade,  study  of  the  house  and  its  evolution.  Care  of  school 
building  and  grounds.  Investigation  of  city  building  laws  and  parks  and 
playgrounds. 

Literature. —  Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Shakespeare,  fulius 
Casar ;  Whittier,  Snowbound;  Lowell,  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Long- 
fellow, Keramos ;  Holmes,  The  Chambered  Nautilus. 

References  :  Harding,  City  of  Seven  Hills;  Guerber,  Story  of  the  Romans; 
Momrasen,  History  of  Rome ;  Gardner,  Houses  and  All  about  Them;  Cook,  The  House 
Beautiful ;  Wharton  and  Cod  man,  Decoration  of  Houses;  Wheeler,  Household  Art; 
The  Studio;  The  House  Beautiful;  Revised  Code  of  Chicago;  Campbell,  Household 
Economics,  p.  20;  Courier,  Practical  Hygiene,  p.  140;  Tsanoff,  The  Playground 
Movement ;  "  Housing  Problems  in  Cities,"  Municipal  Affairs,  March,  1899. 
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George  W.  Myers. 

The  outlines  which  follow  are  intended  only  for  the  work  of 
the  professional  school.  The  nature  and  scope  of  the  mathe- 
matical work  in  the  elementary  school  may  be  learned  from  the 
grade  teachers'  outlines  to  be  published  next  month. 

The  need  of  the  prospective  mathematical  teacher  endeavor- 
ing, by  a  study  of  modes  of  presenting  his  work  to  pupils,  to 
select  and  use  only  the  best  methods,  has  been  warmly  contested 
by  good  educational  authority,  but  it  is  now  generally  conceded 
to  be  a  part  of  his  professional  duty.  The  claim  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  subject-matter  is  all  that  is  needed  to  insure  professional 
efficiency  in  the  mathematical  teacher  is  nowadays  confined, 
for  the  most  part,  to  those  whose  preparation  for  professional 
service  has  been  more  or  less  faulty,  and  to  the  born  teacher. 
The  latter  type  is,  of  course,  incapable  of  improvement,  inasmuch 
as  man  cannot  presume  to  improve  upon  the  work  of  God.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  even  the  teachers  by  divine  right  are  learning 
that  native  skill  may  be  heightened  by  the  right  sort  of  train- 
ing, while  mere  practice,  unguided  by  trained  intelligence,  may 
go  far  to  destroy  heaven's  handiwork. 

If,  however,  the  need  of  professional  training  for  the  teacher 
in  general  be  conceded,  it  must  be  conceded  to  exist  with 
twofold  urgency  for  the  teacher  of  elementary  mathematics. 
Every  argument  for  pedagogical  study  which  applies  to  subjects 
in  general  applies  with  full  force  to  mathematics.  Furthermore, 
the  teaching  of  no  subject  seems  so  prone  as  is  mathematics 
to  degrade  into  a  sort  of  mere  device-exemplifying  and  device- 
parading  practice.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  form  of 
knowledge,  it  easily  falls  prey  itself  to  a  dead  formalism.  Of 
all  the  school  subjects,  sciences,  or  literatures,  mathematics, 
therefore,  is  the  most  likely  to  fall  under  a  system  of  mechanical 
routine.  Hence  it  is  the  most  difficult  subject  to  present  in 
such  way  as  to  call  for  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties. 
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Moreover,  unless  mathematics  can  be  so  presented  as  to  do  this 
at  every  step,  it  loses  its  claims  to  a  place  in  education.  This  is 
true,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  "mathematics  is  the  science 
of  pure  reason,"  "the  science  of  necessary  conclusions,"  etc., 
because  the  manner  of  teaching  a  mathematical  subject  is  even 
more  important  than  the  matter. 

Form  is  many-sided ;  it  presents  many  aspects  to  study. 
Mathematical  subjects  are,  consequently,  capable  of  a  many- 
sided  treatment.  The  prevailing  idea  that  the  whole  problem  of 
mathematical  teaching  can  be  given  in  a  nutshell  is  very  alluring, 
but  very  incorrect.  In  the  course  of  years,  mathematical  teach- 
ers, who  cater  to  teachers  rather  than  to  teachings  succeed  in 
agglomerating  their  devices  into  a  sort  of  plum-pudding  com- 
posite which  is  very  enticing  to  uneducated  tastes.  This  has 
been  the  bane  of  mathematical  teaching  and  the  pitfall  of  the 
undiscriminating  candidate  for  mathematical  preferment.  The 
pedagogical  result  of  such  practice  is  a  crop  of  artificial  devices 
reduced  to  text-book  form,  and  labeled  by  the  inventor  a  new 
method,  calculated  to  revolutionize  mathematical  teaching.  The 
professional  outcome  is  a  host  of  young  teachers  foisting  frag- 
mentary and  second-hand  notions  of  number  upon  children.  The 
work  done  by  this  artificial  product  must  all  be  undone  later  by 
such  pupils  as  remain  in  school,  while  sound  and  complete 
notions  of  number  must  be  implanted  at  a  later  period;  but  this 
is  no  check  to  the  deviceful  pedagogue,  and  so  the  unwholesome 
product  grows  on  apace. 

The  situation  cannot  grow  better  in  the  elementary  school 
until  teachers  cease  laboring  more  diligently  to  evade  a  thorough 
grounding  in  both  mathematical  subject-matter  and  methodology 
than  is  necessary  to  master  the  whole  field.  Less  method,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  method ;  less  arithmetic,  and  more 
arithmetic,  are  the  crying  needs  of  even  the  best  elementary 
schools  of  today.  Method  of  the  right  sort,  method  built  upon 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  subject,  has  promise  in  it ;  but  without 
this  foundation  in  knowledge  it  is,  in  many  respects,  worse  than 
an  entire  lack  of  it.  May  the  day  speedily  come  when  the 
proper  sequence  of  subjects  for  the  training  teacher   shall  be 
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recognized    by  us  all,  and  when  the  proper  balance  between 
scholarship  and  pedagogical  training  shall  be  struck ! 

The  work  of  the  first  course  outlined  below  will  be  academic. 
It  will  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  suitable  problems,  deal- 
ing more  with  the  affairs  of  modern  life  and  less  with  pure 
imagination,  promise  more  for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic  than  do  device-hunting  and  device-formulating. 
A  notion  of  the  subjects  from  which  problems  will  be  drawn 
may  be  derived  from  the  list  below.  The  character  of  these 
subjects  will  suggest  the  importance  of  teaching  the  pupil  of 
arithmetic,  among  other  things  in  the  way  of  process  and  opera- 
tion, also  how  arithmetic  may  be  used  to  assist  in  the  study  of 
almost  any  subjects  he  may  care  to  learn,  and  how  and  why  it  is 
that  a  good  degree  of  arithmetical  proficiency  will  be  of  service 
in  any  pursuit  of  life. 

TOPICS   FOR   PROBLEMS. 

1.  Simple  scale  drawing.  18.  Sun  spots. 

2.  City  blocks  and  lots.  19.  Barometer. 

3.  Paving  streets.  20.  Levers,  etc. 

4.  House  and  furnishings.  21.  Graphical  representation. 

5.  Cost  of  living.  22.  Statistical  studies. 

6.  Farm  account  keeping.  23.  Geometrical  surveying. 

7.  Dairy  farming.  24.  Time,  latitude,  and  longitude. 

8.  Habits  of  animals.  25.  Domestic  science. 

9.  Growth  of  twigs.  26.  Laboratory  work. 

10.  Vital  statistics  (death-rate).  27.  Observational  astronomy. 

11.  Physical  measurements.  28.  Elementary  algebra. 

12.  Manual  training.  29.  Changing  slant  of  sun's  rays. 

13.  Wind  pressure.  30.  Graphical  representation  of  equa- 

14.  Snow  loads  on  roofs,  roofing.  tions. 

15.  Thermometry.  31.  Graphical  representation  of  phy- 

16.  Meteorology.  sical  laws. 

17.  Nov.  meteors.  32.  Steam  engine. 

Teachers  will  be  required  to  select  topics  from  this  list  and 
prepare  sets  of  problems  of  such  character  as  to  build  up  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  the  learner's  mind. 

The  result  will  be  sets  of  problems  bearing  on  a  single  sub- 
ject, each  problem  being  a  step  in  the  process  of  unfolding  the 
subject  to  the  child.  They  will  be  miscellaneous  as  to  process, 
and  at  the  same  time  organically  related  as  to  thought-content. 
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In  accordance  with  what  has  just  been  said,  the  mathematical 
course  for  the  autumn  quarter  is  academic  in  character  and  is  to 
be  followed  during  the  winter  by  a  pedagogical  course  based 
upon  it.  The  class  work  in  mathematics  during  the  autumn  will 
follow  the  lead  of  the  other  subjects  so  far  as  this  is  feasible. 
Essential  requirements  for  substantial  mathematical  work  are 
connectedness  and  continuity.  To  secure  these  desiderata  the 
development  of  the  course  will  also  have  a  trend  and  unity  of 
its  own,  the  material  for  problems  drawn  from  the  work  in  the 
other  subjects  being  organized  and  handled  in  an  orderly  and 
systematic  way  with  reference  to  mathematical  content.  The 
right  sort  of  correlation  of  subjects  does  not  mean  haphazard 
work,  though  too  often  it  degenerates  into  an  aimless  scattering 
of  the  pupil's  energy. 

OUTLINES. 

The  mathematics  of  the  professional  school  for  the  year  will 
be  given  in  three  courses : 

I.  An  academic  course  in  elementary  mathematics. 

II.  Pedagogy  of  elementary  mathematics. 

III.  Pedagogy  of  secondary  mathematics. 

These  courses  will  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  this 
enumeration. 

The  first  of  the  three  courses  will  include  a  survey  of  the 
mathematical  topics  which  should  be  taught  in  a  modern  ele- 
mentary school,  together  with  a  detailed  study  of  such  of  these 
topics  as  time  and  circumstances  will  permit.  The  course  hav- 
ing been  planned  primarily  for  teachers  whose  mathematical 
training  has  been  faulty,  or  whose  mathematical  equipment  is  in 
need  of  a  little  burnishing,  it  will  call  for  considerable  real  work 
in  the  solution  of  practical  and  modern  problems.  The  plan  of 
work  will  consist  in  the  assignment  to  individual  teachers  of 
topics  such  as  are  enumerated  a  few  paragraphs  above  for  study 
and  report,  the  teacher  being  required  to  make  use  of  such 
arithmetic,  algebra,  or  geometry  as  is  needed  to  make  the  topic 
intelligible  to  children.  The  report  will  be  criticised  and  dis- 
cussed, then  returned  to  the  teacher  for  correction,  if  necessary; 
when  satisfactory,  the  teacher  may  present  it  to  a  class.     The 
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object  of  such  work  is  evidently  to  train  teachers  in  the  prep- 
aration of  material  of  their  own  for  mathematical  teaching, 
as  well  as  to  convince  them,  and  indirectly  pupils  also,  that 
mathematics  will  assist  one  in  the  achievement  of  almost  any- 
thing he  deems  important  in  life.  It  means  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic  less  for  its  own  sake  and  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
pupil's  education.  It  means  in  a  sense  that  mathematics  is 
being  subordinated  to  the  demands  of  the  other  subjects  and 
to  the  needs  of  the  pupil ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in 
which  a  science  must  for  a  time  lose  sight  of  its  own  interests 
that  it  may  truly  find  them.  In  short,  the  aim  will  be  to  make 
the  mathematics  helpful  to  the  other  work  —  or  rather  to  the 
pupil's  educational  interests — as  a  whole,  but  still  to  keep  the 
work  mathematical  in  its  method  and  spirit. 

The  autumn  quarter's  work  will  be  discussed  and,  so  far  as 
the  foregoing  plan  will  admit,  will  be  presented  under  three 
subordinate  headings:  In  October,  "  Mathematics  of  Grades  1, 
2,  and  3  ;"  in  November,  "  Mathematics  of  Grades  4,  5,  and  6;" 
in  December,  "Mathematics  of  Grades  7  and  8." 

The  outlines  which  follow  are  not  intended  to  indicate  more 
than  the  general  scientific  and  pedagogic  principles  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  specific  work  of  the  class  will  be  organized 
and  administered.  Perhaps  the  idea  of  the  outlines  can  be  best 
conveyed  by  the  statement  that  they  are  intended  to  indicate 
only  the  order  of  ideas  emphasized  in  the  evolution  of  the  num- 
bering and  relating  faculties  of  the  child. 

A.      OCTOBER    OUTLINE. 

I.  Indefinite  comparison  of  lines,  surfaces,  solids,  and  general  objects. 

II.  Counting,  numbering,  crude  measuring. 

III.  Definite  comparison  of  lines,  surfaces,  etc. 

IV.  Measurement  —  direct  and  indirect;  (1)  linear,  (2)  surface,  (3) solid, 
(4)  weight,  (5)  time,  etc. 

V.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  whole  numbers  from  1-12. 

VI.  Relating  of  (a)  measured  magnitudes,  (6)  of  quantities. 

VII.  Multiplication  by  5  ;  by  2  ;  by  10. 

VIII.  Division  facts  correlative  with  these  multiplication  facts. 

IX.  Standard  units  and  tables  used  :  (1)  cubic,  liquid  and  dry  measure, 
(2)  weight,  (3)  United  States  money,  (4)  time. 
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X.  Beginnings  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  as 
arithmetical  operations. 

XL  Elementary  uses  of  arithmetic. 

XII.  Addition  and  multiplication  tables  completed  in  the  order  the  4s, 
1 1  s,  1 2s,  3s,  6s,  9s,  8s,  and  7s. 

PEDAGOGICAL    COURSE. 

This  course  will  take  up  a  careful  study  of  the  principles 
in  pursuance  of  which  the  work  of  the  foregoing  was  planned. 
It  will  consider  the  place,  kind,  amount,  and  relation  of  the 
mathematics  of  the  elementary  school.  It  will  enter  into  the 
psychology  of  number  work  to  such  an  extent  as  the  attainment 
and  maturity  of  the  class  warrant. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry  have  come  into  their  present  place  and  relation  in  the 
curriculum  is  needed  by  every  teacher  of  mathematics  who  aspires 
to  some  degree  of  proficiency  in  his  work.  Something  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  elementary  mathematical  study 
will  therefore  be  given. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  course  will  be  distributed  and  taken 
up  under  these  heads : 

A.  History  of  elementary  mathematical  teaching. 

B.  Methodology  of  current  teaching. 

C.  Psychology  of  elementary  mathematics. 

ADDENDUM. 

Proposed  course  for  special  teachers  in  mathematics  and  for 
mathematical  supervisors : 

REQUIRED   WORK. 

Two -Year  Course.  Three -Year  Course. 

Mathematics 6  Mj. 

Nature  study 1  Mj, 

Geography 1  Mj. 

Geology o 

Domestic  science,  or  chemistry  -  1  Mj. 

Physics 1  Mj. 

Astronomy 1  Mj. 

Surveying  and  navigation  o 

Psychology  and  education  -  -  2  Mj. 

Total 13  Mj. 


8  Mj. 

2  Mj. 

2  Mj. 

1  Mj. 

1  Mj. 

2  Mj. 

1  Mj. 

1  Mj. 

4  Mj. 

22  Mj. 
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This  scheme  of  courses  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  two 
classes  of  persons:  [a)  those  who  can  afford  the  time  (three 
years)  necessary  for  thorough  preparation  for  mathematical 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  below  university  grade;  and  (6) 
those  who  can  spare  but  two  years  for  preparation. 

In  either  of  the  courses  five  majors  may  be  elected  from  any 
courses  in  schools  or  departments  of  the  university  for  which 
the  candidate  is  prepared. 

Two  of  the  six  mathematical  majors  of  the  two-year  course 
and  three  of  the  eight  majors  of  the  three-year  course  must  be 
taken  in  the  School  of  Education. 


HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Alice  P.  Norton. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  shown  that  the  work  in 
cooking  is  particularly  valuable  in  two  directions :  it  aids  in 
the  social  life  of  the  school,  and  it  suggests  many  problems  in 
science  and  number,  and  furnishes  a  strong  motive  for  their  solu- 
tion. The  work  for  this  year  is  planned  largely  with  these 
immediate  objects  in  view  ;  the  ultimate  aim  is  always  to  bring 
the  children  into  closer  touch  with  their  home  life,  and  to  make 
them  more  efficient  citizens. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  cooking  and  the  work  grow- 
ing out  of  it  represent  by  no  means  all  that  is  done  in  the  school 
in  home  science.  From  the  kindergarten  up,  much  of  the  work 
in  history,  sociology,  and  nature  study  pertains  to  the  life  and 
occupations  of  the  home. 

The  responsibility  for  the  orderliness  and  neatness  of  the 
schoolroom  that  is  enjoined,  and  the  care  of  desks  and  personal 
belongings  asked  of  the  children,  involve  the  teaching  of  many 
of  the  principles  of  housekeeping.  Every  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  daily  recurring  needs  of  the  school,  or  by  emergencies 
which  arise,  is  utilized.  The  removal  of  the  ink  accidentally 
spilled  upon  the  floor,  for  example,  or  of  the  scratch  made  on  the 
polished  surface  of  the  desk,  furnishes  a  reason  for  lessons  on 
the  care  of  woods,  and  makes  such  lessons  more  valuable 
because  the  necessity  for  them  is  seen. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  foreseeing  the  nature  of  this  kind 
of  work  the  outline  given  is  chiefly  for  the  cooking,  since  that 
can  be  more  definitely  planned. 

The  work  of  each  year  involves  experience  with  the  different 
food  principles  ;  the  making  of  recipes  ;  the  solving  of  the  num- 
ber problems  that  arise ;  experiments  to  illustrate  the  principles 
of  cooking,  or  to  prove  or  disprove  disputed  points.  In  the  pri- 
mary grades    number    and   reading   are   important    accessories 
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of  the  cooking  lesson,  while  in  the  upper  grades  the  science 
problems  predominate.  The  thermometer  is  used  freely  in  all 
the  grades,  and  the  microscope  is  frequently  brought  into  use 
with  the  older  children.  In  all  the  grades  cooking  for  luncheons, 
and  for  special  occasions  such  as  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas, 
makes  an  important  part  of  the  work. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

No  regular  time  is  assigned  for  cooking  in  this  grade,  but 
the  children  make  cookies  for  birthdays,  simple  candies  for 
Christmas,  and  do  such  other  work  as  occasion  demands. 

FIRST    AND    SECOND    GRADES. 

Work  is  chosen  for  these  grades  that  requires  comparatively 
little  manipulation.  The  processes  used  are  simple,  and  the 
judgments  required  are  of  an  elementary  nature.  The  work  is 
nevertheless  based  on  the  fundamental  scientific  principles  of 
observation  and  experiment. 

In  the  first  grade  the  work  will  consist,  in  part,  of  the  drying 
of  fruit  for  winter  use  and  of  the  cooking  of  dried  fruits  ;  the 
baking  of  apples  and  of  potatoes ;  the  popping  of  corn  and  mak- 
ing of  barley  candy  for  Christmas ;  the  toasting  of  bread  ;  pre- 
paring a  baked  custard  ;  and  the  making  of  cocoa  for  luncheons. 

The  second  grade  will  roast  apples  and  potatoes  in  an  oven 
constructed  by  themselves  out-of-doors;  will  make  apple  jelly; 
boil  potatoes  and  rice;  pop  corn  and  make  it  into  corn  balls; 
make  cream  candies  for  Christmas ;  prepare  lemonade  for  a 
party;  cook  eggs  in  some  form ;  and  make  cocoa. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

As  in  all  the  grades,  the  first  work  in  the  fall  will  be  with  the 
fall  fruits,  and  grape  jelly  and  grape  juice  will  be  prepared  by 
this  class.  The  work  of  the  year  will  be  chiefly  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  the  farm  and  of  farm  life.  The 
cooking  of  cereals,  the  making  of  wheat  bread,  the  use  of  flour 
in  thickening — illustrated  by  the  making  of  white  sauce,  and 
the  combination  of  this  with  vegetables,  as  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
celery,  in  soups  for  luncheon  —  will  constitute  a  large  part  of  the 
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work.  More  problems  to  be  solved  will  occur  in  this  grade,  and 
will  lead  to  the  separation  of  the  gluten  from  flour,  and  the  baking 
of  it,  and  to  simple  experiments  with  yeast  and  with  starch. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

The  children  of  this  grade  will  prepare  for  winter  by  canning 
tomatoes  grown  in  their  own  garden.  In  connection  with  their 
study  of  some  of  the  industries  of  Chicago  they  will  work  espe- 
cially with  milk  and  milk  products.  They  will  make  butter, 
sour-milk  cheese,  and  rennet  custard.  They  will  also  study 
albumen  in  egg  and  in  meat,  and  like  the  third  grade,  will  prepare 
soups  for  luncheon. 

FIFTH    GRADE. 

The  cooking  in  the  fifth  grade  will  be  largely  illustrative  of 
the  work  in  colonial  history.  The  typical  dishes  of  New  England 
and  of  the  southern  colonies  will  be  reproduced  to  some  extent. 
Pumpkin  for  the  Thanksgiving  pies  will  be  prepared  and  fruit 
canned  for  the  winter.  Vinegar  will  be  made  from  apple  juice, 
and  will  be  used  in  preserving  fruit  by  means  of  pickling,  and 
in  making  vinegar  candy  for  Christmas. 

SIXTH    GRADE. 

The  fruit  cookery  will  consist  of  the  canning  and  preserving 
of  different  fruits  in  different  ways.  Experiments  with  the 
keeping  of  fruits  under  different  conditions  will  lead  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  study  of  fermentation.  This  will  be  followed  by  work 
with  doughs  and  batters,  and  methods  of  lightening  them.  Bread, 
cake,  and  pastry  for  the  Thanksgiving  pies  will  be  included. 
The  study  of  fermentation  begun  with  the  fruits  will  be  carried 
farther  in  connection  with  the  use  of  yeast  in  bread-making. 
Some  of  the  properties  of  carbon  dioxide  will  be  considered,  and 
simple  experiments  with  baking  powder  will  be  tried.  A  visit 
to  a  flour-mill  will  continue  the  study  of  the  chief  ingredient  in 
the  doughs  made. 

SEVENTH    GRADE. 

The  experiences  of  the  former  years  with  the  different  food 
principles  will  in  this  year  be  gathered  up  and  systematized. 
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The  work  in  cooking  will  be  from  the  standpoint  of  the  right 
application  of  heat  to  the  different  food  principles.  Part  of  the 
year  will  be  spent  in  simple  food  analysis.  Charts  will  be  made 
for  the  museum  showing  the  proportion  of  water,  carbon,  and  ash 
in  some  of  the  common  foods.  Food-values  will  receive  more 
emphasis  than  in  the  lower  grades. 

EIGHTH    GRADE. 

There  will  be  little  or  no  cooking  in  the  eighth  grade.  A 
short  study  of  food  and  its  use  in  the  body  as  fuel  and  nutrition 
will  be  followed  by  lessons  on  the  house.  The  modern  home 
will  be  studied  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  past.  The 
changes  in  the  household  brought  about  by  modern  scientific 
discoveries;  the  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation  of  our  houses  ; 
and  the  way  to  make  the  house  beautiful,  are  some  of  the  topics 
that  will  be  taken  up. 

PEDAGOGIC    CLASS. 

The  work  of  the  pedagogic  class  will  be  based  directly  upon 
that  of  the  grades.  It  will  include  ( I )  a  study  of  the  relation 
of  the  work  to  other  subjects  and  to  the  life  of  the  school ; 
(2)  work  in  cooking  selected  from  that  given  in  the  grades 
and  experiments  growing  out  of  this;  (3)  subject-matter  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  teacher  intelligently  to  direct  the  cooking  in 
the  grades,  especially  the  study  of  food  principles  and  of  food- 
values. 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSE  FOR  TRAINING 
KINDERGARTNERS. 

Bertha    Payne. 

This  course  is  based  upon  three  fundamental  propositions ; 
first,  that  there  is  a  unity  of  educational  principles  ;  second, 
that  a  certain  amount  of  training  in  general  educational  theory 
and  practice  should  precede  specialization  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  any  specific  subject  or  grade  of  teaching  ;  third,  that 
the  kindergartner's  professional  training  should  be  given  by  a 
faculty  of  specialists,  all  of  whom  are  studying  the  problem  of 
the  adaptation  of  subject-matter  to  all  grades. 

It  might  seem  that,  in  the  interest  of  economy  of  time,  the 
student  should  study  only  the  grade  work  in  which  her  inclina- 
tion prompts  her  to  perfect  herself,  and  devote  herself  from  the 
first  to  study  of  the  psychology  and  pedagogic  problems  belong- 
ing to  one  period  of  childhood.  Certainly  the  kindergarten  has 
its  peculiar  function.  The  psychology  of  the  play  period  of 
growth,  the  special  significance  of  that  period,  and  the  problem 
of  adaptation  of  subject-matter  to  this  age  offer  ample  scope  for 
study.  Yet  when  the  kindergartner  has  studied  educational  prin- 
ciples in  the  light  of  this  one  period  of  childhood,  she  is  apt  to 
either  over  or  under  the  mark  in  her  selection  of  material  and 
shoot  in  her  demands  upon  intellectual  effort.  Material  is  often 
selected  that  a  wider  experience  with  older  children  would 
show  better  adapted  to  maturer  minds,  while  experiences  are 
often  deferred  that  would  best  be  assimilated  in  the  kindergarten 
groups. 

The  true  spiral  of  growth  must  be  apprehended  in  order  to 
follow  it  with  coincident  material  and  opportunities  for  activity ; 
therefore  it  seems  most  desirable  that  the  young  woman  who 
begins  her  professional  study  with  the  purpose  of  becoming  a 
kindergartner  should  lend  herself  to  a  discovery  of  the  principles 
common  to  all  grades,  and,  through   a  more   or   less    cursory 
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experience  with  typical  stages  of  childhood,  learn  to  look  for 
the  constant  and  the  variable  in  growth. 

For  the  student  who  comes  directly  from  high  school  or 
academy,  the  practice  teaching  during  the  first  year  will  be  in 
the  kindergarten  and  first-grade  groups,  followed  by  work  in  the 
intermediate  and  grammar  grades ;  during  the  second  year,  in 
the  kindergarten  and  first  and  second  or  third  grades  ;  during 
the  third  year  the  assistant  teaching  will  be  in  the  kindergarten 
and  first-grade  groups.  This  third  year  will  give  opportuni- 
ties for  longer  periods  of  teaching,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
faculty. 

The  subjects  of  study  will  be  such  as  this  general  order  of 
practice  demands.  During  the  first  year  a  broad  outlook  over 
the  culture  materials  of  history  and  geography  will  be  aimed  at, 
as  seen  in  history,  occupations,  literature,  science,  geography, 
and  mathematics.  The  main  problems  of  psychology  will  be 
discussed,  with  the  school  as  a  laboratory.  Enough  work  will 
be  done  in  the  arts  to  give  the  student  a  glimpse  of  the  social 
and  psychologic  meaning  of  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  mak- 
ing (in  various  materials),  and  singing. 

During  the  second  year  geography,  science,  and  history  will 
be  taken  more  in  their  special  significance  as  material  for  adap- 
tation to  elementary  work.  History  will  be  studied  with 
emphasis  upon  primitive  industries  and  race-development,  both 
because  of  the  fitness  of  the  subject-matter  to  little  children  and 
also  because  of  the  psychologic  parallels  between  race-develop- 
ment and  child-development.  Local  areas  will  be  studied  in 
science  and  geography.  Children's  literature  and  story-telling, 
and  the  study  of  games  and  songs  for  little  children,  and  the 
development  of  the  child  voice,  will  be  an  important  part  of  the 
work  in  literature,  singing,  and  physical  culture.  There  will  be 
one  major  of  work  in  kindergarten  theory  and  practice.  The 
psychology  will  be  educational  and  genetic.  The  work  in  the 
arts  may  be  narrower,  with  the  purpose  of  acquiring  more  power 
of  expression  in  smaller  ranges. 

The  third  year  offers  college  work  in  anthropology  and  soci- 
ology,  further  work  in  psychology,  and  a  study  of   Froebel's 
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teachings  in  comparison  with  the  inferences  of  later  psychology 
and  pedagogy,  elective  work  in  the  arts,  and  longer  periods  of 
assistant  teaching  in  the  kindergarten  groups. 

The  courses  in  kindergarten  theory  and  practice  "and  in 
Froebel's  educational  principles  will  be  outlined  in  succeeding 
numbers  of  the  Elementary  School  Teacher. 


BOOK    REVIEWS. 


History  of  Education.  By  E.  L.  Kemp,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  State 
Normal  School,  East  Stroudsberg,  Pennsylvania.  [Lippincott's  Educa- 
tional Series.]    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1902.    Pp.  xxiii-r-385.   $1. 

Students  of  education,  and  the  general  reader  as  well,  have  reason  to  be  glad 
that  the  fact  that  there  were  several  good  histories  of  education  already  in  hand  did 
not  deter  Professor  Kemp  from  the  task  of  adding  one  to  the  number.  Probably  the 
book  will  be  read  with  especial  interest  by  those  to  whom  it  comes  as  a  survey  of  ground 
already  familiar  to  them  in  detail.  It  leaves  upon  such  a  reader  an  impression  not 
unlike  that  made  by  a  swift  tour  in  the  companionship  of  an  intelligent  inhabitant, 
through  country  traversed  previously  and  with  more  detailed  examination.  Yet  its 
value  will  be  almost  as  great  as  a  guide-book  to  one  yet  unfamiliar  with  the  ground. 

The  author's  treatment  of  his  subject  is  clear,  interesting,  rapid  —  almost  too 
rapid  for  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  the  book  seems  intended.  It  interests;  it 
points  out  all  the  important  and  significant  features;  it  helps,  though  not  always,  to  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  causes  and  results.  But  the  reader  wishes  to  supplement 
all  this,  and  he  must  do  so,  even  to  gain  the  ends  the  author  proposes.  The  value 
of  the  book  would  be  considerably  increased  by  a  few  references  to  collateral  material 
and  by  a  few  explanatory  notes.  For  example,  to  readers  who  stand  in  need  of  the 
sort  of  information  afforded  by  these  pages  the  brief  statement  is  not  luminous  that 
"out  of  the  combination  [of  Greek  philosophic  ideas  with  oriental  religious  concep- 
tions] grew  the  neo-Platonic  movement  of  the  third  century  A.  D."  The  reader  is 
informed  that  in  India  "  frequently  older  pupils  assist  in  teaching  the  younger  ones. 
This  suggested  the  monitorial  system  to  a  famous  English  teacher  who  introduced 
it  into  England."  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  and  instructive  to  the  student 
beginning  the  study  of  the  history  of  education  if  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  had  been  named 
instead  of  "  a  famous  English  teacher,"  and  if  at  least  a  reference  had  been  given  to 
p.  280  of  the  book,  where  Dr.  Bell's  enterprise  is  explained.  These  cases  illustrate 
what  seems  to  us  slight  but  frequently  recurring  blemishes.  No  doubt  it  is  an  excel- 
lent quality  in  a  book  that  it  sends  its  reader  in  search  of  wider  information  than  it 
affords.  In  this  direction  the  value  of  Professor  Kemp's  book  is  considerably 
enhanced  by  the  bibliography  that  follows  the  text. 

Beginning  with  the  earliest  times,  education  among  the  oriental  nations  is  treated 
in  five  short  chapters,  not  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  these  made  important 
contributions  to  western  education,  but  because  "the  systems  are  very  interesting,  and 
the  development  of  them  was  so  simple  that  the  understanding  of  them  is  easy  and 
serves  as  a  helpful  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  advanced  and  complicated  systems 
of  the  more  progressive  peoples."  The  best  of  these  sketches  is  that  of  education  in 
Persia,  whose  superiority  to  other  eastern  nations,  save  the  Hebrews,  is  shown  to  con- 
sist in  her  loftier  ethical  conceptions.  After  the  oriental  nations,  Greece  and  Rome 
are  treated  briefly,  and  then  follows,  within  eight  pages,  a  masterly  study  of  '*  The 
Founder  of  Christianity  "  as  a  teacher.     Here  for  the  first  time  we  detect  the  modern 
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emphasis  in  education.  In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  we  are  led  to  discover  the  germs  of 
modern  educational  ideals.  "Jesus  did  not,  like  the  Greek  philosophers,  seek  a  new 
unity  for  a  small  state  and  overlook  the  claims  of  the  lowly  and  oppressed.     He 

sought  the  unity  of  the  race He  met  men  and  dealt  with  them  entirely  on  the 

basis  of  their  humanity.  In  his  treatment  of  them,  he  recognized  no  distinction  as  due 
to  nationality,  creed,  caste,  wealth,  or  learning Prior  to  Jesus,  children,  gener- 
ally speaking,  were  subordinated  to  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  interests  of  parents 

or  society No  phase  of  the  influence  of  his  life  is  sweeter  to  contemplate  than 

the  new  meaning  it  gave  to  child-life Wherever  his  spirit  and  word  have  taken 

hold  of  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  men  a  peculiar  sanctity  has  gathered  about 

childhood,  and  parents  and  states  have  learned  to  make  sacrifice  for  children 

The  life  and  doctrine  of  Jesus  were  destined  to  modify,  in  the  course  of  time,  every 
phase  of  educational  activity,  to  revolutionize  its  aims,  principles,  and  methods." 
There  follow  an  analysis  and  an  enumeration  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

The  significance  of  the  "  Middle  Ages"  for  education  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
monasticism,  the  reforms  of  Charlemagne,  feudalism,  scholasticism,  the  rise  of  cities, 
and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  common  people.  These  influences  are  well  traced  in 
lour  short  chapters,  covering  thirty-one  pages.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  a  more  distinct 
impression  of  the  separate  and  the  relative  significance,  of  each  of  these  forces  and 
movements  is  received  from  sixteen  pages  of  the  first  chapter  of  Russell's  German 
Higher  Schools,  Professor  Kemp's  chapter  on  the  '*  Rise  of  the  Universities"  is  excel- 
lent. No  period  is  so  crowded  with  events  of  significance  for  education  than  that  from 
1500  to  1700.  The  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the  "counter-reformation"  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  scholastic  humanism  of  the  schools,  the  influence  of  France,  the  realistic 
renaissance  proceeded  in  swift  succession,  each  occasioned  by  clearly  marked  causes, 
-each  characterized  by  distinct  educational  ideals,  each  leading  to  distinct  results.  The 
reader  of  Professor  Kemp's  book  finds  each  of  these  prevailing  influences  considered 
in  turn,  but  he  misses  a  sense  of  interrelation  or  concatenation,  needful  to  impart  unity 
and  to  give  an  impression  of  a  steadily  onward  movement.  The  fact,  easily  noted, 
that  Luther's  ideas,  so  well  exhibited  by  Professor  Kemp,  really  had  slight,  if  any, 
influence  in  the  shaping  of  the  schools,  and  that  Melanchthon  rather  gave  humanistic 
•color  to  education,  until,  by  a  transition  easily  traced,  we  find  in  Sturm  that  we  are  at 
the  opposite  pole  from  where  Luther  stood  —  this  fact  is  not  even  indicated.  Yet, 
without  taking  account  of  it,  one  hardly  forms  a  just  idea  of  the  educational  outcome 
of  the  Reformation.  The  chapter  on  the  Jesuit  schools  is  very  full  and  clear.  And 
the  accounts  of  the  "Innovators,"  Ratke,  Comenius,  Milton,  Locke,  Fenelon,  and 
the  later  group,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart,  give  a  vivid  impression  of  the  great 
prophets  of  education  whose  ideals  are  but  now  realizing,  and  some,  alas,  still  await- 
ing fulfilment. 

The  significance  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  education  is  well  shown,  but  here 
again  there  is  lack  of  emphasis  on  interrelation  and  unity.  Facts,  names,  dates,  influ- 
ences stand  rather  by  themselves  than  in  mutual  relations.  One  reads  of  the  realistic 
movement  represented  by  Francke  and  Hecker,  and  then  of  the  new  Humanism  that 
in  turn  prevailed.  But  the  relation  of  these  two  tendencies,  and  the  fact  that  each 
was  the  natural  and  even  inevitable  outcome  of  immediately  antecedent  conditions,  is 
not  indicated.  And  Basedow  and  the  Philanthropinistsare  considered  without  any  refer- 
ence to  their  relation  to  these  characteristic  movements,  of  which  they  were  in  son\e 
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sense  the  extreme  expression.  A  slight  change  in  arrangement  and  treatment  of 
material  would  remedy  this.  The  closing  chapters  on  "  The  Growth  of  Public  Ele- 
mentary Education,"  "Secondary  and  Higher  Education,"  "Other  Characteristic 
Developments  (Higher  Education  of  Women,  University  Extension,  etc.),"  and 
"  School  Supervision "  are  among  the  best  in  the  book,  though  even  in  these  one 
receives  the  impression  of  sketchiness. 

But  we  must  not  demand  too  much  of  an  author  who  undertakes  to  give  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  history  of  education  in  one  moderatersized  volume.  Something  must 
be  left  to  the  good  sense  and  energy  of  instructors  and  students.  As  at  the  beginning 
of  this  review,  we  must  commend  Professor  Kemp's  history  as  an  excellent  guide-book 
to  a  most  interesting  field.  It  is  highly  agreeable  and  profitable  reading.  Whatever 
faults  it  exhibits  have  evidently  been  committed  by  a  master  of  his  subject,  and  not  by 
one  superficially  acquainted  with  it.  The  style  is  absolutely  clear,  the  sentences  short 
and  periodic.     The  page  is  printed  in  large,  open  type,  and  the  general  mechanical 

execution  of  the  book  is  excellent. 

Nathaniel  Butler. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


A  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools.     By  Andrew  Fleming  West.     D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

"This  book  is  planned  to  give  as  much  grammar  as  is  serviceable  in  the  school 
study  of  Latin.     If  Latin  grammar  is  to  be  understood  and  relished  by  boys,  it  must 

be  confined  to  the  most  necessary  facts A  sketch  in  outline  contains  less,  but 

tells  the  beginner  more  than  an  elaborate  picture  does.  Scientific  Latin  grammar  is 
not  for  boys,  but  for  men."  (Preface,  p.  7.)  No  claim  is  made  for  originality,  except 
in  the  form  of  statement,  and  ample  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  masters  of  the 
subject. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  clearly  set  forth,  and  the  remarks  that  here  follow  are  all 
made  from  the  point  of  view  of  elementary  teaching,  and  not  from  that  of  critical 
scholarship.  The  type  is  unusually  large,  the  classification  and  arrangement  are,  in 
the  main  excellent,  and  the  form  of  expression  is  clear,  concise,  and  graphic.  Even 
he  who  wants  to  run  must  read. 

Turning  now  to  details,  one  fears  that  in  the  whole  treatment  of  stem  and  end- 
ing, in  both  declension  and  conjugation,  Mr.  West  lacks  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
as  set  forth  in  his  preface.  "  The  body  of  a  word  is  called  the  stem,  to  which  is 
attached  the  ending"  (p.  14).  "The  ending  is  properly  the  part  attached  to  the  last 
letter  of  the  stem Oftentimes  the  last  letter  or  letters  of  the  stem  are  weak- 
ened, otherwise  altered,  or   lost The  changes  made  in  forming  the  cases  are 

too  complicated  for  a  beginner  in  grammar.  For  convenience,  therefore,  the  change- 
able part  at  the  end  of  a  noun  is  allowed  to  stand  as  the  ending"  (p.  15).  And  by 
inference  the  rest  of  the  word  is  the  stem;  yet  in  the  first  declension  (p.  17)  we- find 
mens  a  (stem  mensa)  with  the  list  of  case  endings  printed  as  usual  —  a,  ae>  aet  etc. 
The  entire  declension  of  this  word  is  also  printed  in  full.  But  is  not  the  ques- 
tion obvious :  Why  is  not  the  nominative  mensa  a,  since  the  stem  is  mensa  and  the 
ending  af  And  if  mensa  be  learned  from  the  book  in  uncritical  fashion,  how 
about  the  other  words  of  this  declension  ?  For  practical  elementary  teaching  the 
stem  (the  word  need  not  be  used  at  all   if  one's  scholarly  conscience  is  troubled) 
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of  mens  a  is  mens,  and  that  final  a,  "originally  a.  later  a"  (p.  16),  that  is  not 
observable  to  the  naked  eye  in  classical  Latin,  should  be  mentioned  in  a  note,  in 
fine  print,  if  at  all.  Microscopic  Latin  grammar  is  no  more  adapted  to  begin- 
ners than  is  scientific  grammar.  In  the  same  way  the  stems  in  the  other  declen- 
sions are  given  as  ending  in  0,  1,  or  a  consonant,  u  and  e.  Any  explanation  of 
the  dropping  or  changing  of  these  vowels  is  barred,  as  quoted,  but  the  simple  state- 
ment that  the  working  stem  is  found  by  dropping  a  case  ending,  usually  the  genitive, 
is  nowhere  made.  When  so  much  that  is  exceedingly  elementary  is  given  one  has 
the  right  to  expect  the  treatment  throughout  to  live  up  to  that  standard.  The  criti- 
cism in  regard  to  stems  and  endings  applies  to  the  handling  of  verbs  and  adjectives. 
The  treatment  of  the  latter  is,  however,  particularly  excellent  in  its  lists  of  irregular- 
ities. 

The  printing  of  English  equivalents  for  the  various  forms  in  inflection  seems  to  me 
a  mistake.  The  forms  represented  certain  notions  in  the  Roman  mind  which  are 
very  frequently  not  classed  together  by  the  Englishman.  For  instance,  the  genitive 
matris  may  be  "of  mother,"  "  for  mother,"  "  mother's,"  or  even  "  mother's  duty,"  accord- 
ing to  the  rest  of  the  sentence  ;  when  it  stands  alone  it  is  impossible  to  decide  which  is 
correct,  and  to  print  any  one,  or  even  all,  is  either  false  or  unnecessary.  Each  case 
represents  its  own  set  of  notions  in  the  whole  thought  as  expressed  in  the  sentence. 
A  knowledge  of  these  possibilities,  followed  by  the  decision,  on  the  grounds  of  proba- 
bility and  good  judgment,  of  which  is  best  in  the  given  instance,  is  all  that  is  really 
essential.  The  rest  is  only  an  exercise  in  English  expression.  The  point  made  is  even 
more  urgent  in  the  conjugations  of  verbs.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  meaning,  or  even 
a  correct  list  of  reasonable  length,  for  any  given  subjunctive  form,  and  the  attempt  to 
do  so  leads  to  rigidity  and  a  mechanical  exchange  of  words  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
Let  the  possibilities  be  understood,  let  him  see  that  the  choice,  within  that  range,  is 
his  to  make,  and  then  let  him  try  his  various  choices  until  he  finds  the  one  most  to 
his  mind  ;  elasticity  and  life  are  given  to  his  translation,  and  the  reproach  that  the 
study  of  Latin  injures  the  English  of  the  young  student  loses  all  force.  A  student 
so  trained  will  not  be  likely  to  translate  "  Cum  grano  salis"  "  With  a  corn  thou 
dancest,"  as  did,  according  to  The  London  Spectator,  a  youth  in  Cambridge,  England. 

Gertrude  Parker  Dingee. 
Hyde  Park  High  School, 
Chicago. 


EDITORIAL. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL  MAGAZINE. 

In  July,  1900,  there  appeared  a  new  educational  magazine  entitled  the 
Course  of  Study.  Its  purpose  was  "  to  present  in  theory  and  practice  a  full 
exposition  of  the  work  of  the  Chicago  Institute  in  the  academic  and  peda- 
gogical schools.*1  This  exposition  was  to  be  "continuous  and  to  con- 
sist of  a  monthly  record  of  the  work  done  in  all  grades  and  departments, 
prepared  by  the  teacher  of  the  grades  and  departments.'*  At  the  close  of 
the  year  the  title  was  made  more  inclusive,  becoming  the  Elementary 
School  Teacher  and  Course  of  Study.  The  school  itself  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  position  and  became  the  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Edu- 
cation. In  the  second  year  the  school  and  the  magazine  suffered  a  severe 
loss  in  the  death  of  Colonel  Parker.  The  faculty  carried  on  its  work  with 
untiring  zeal  until  the  close  of  the  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year 
it  takes  up  its  work  under  the  leadership  of  Director  John  Dewey. 

The  term  "Elementary  School  Teacher"  is  so  broad  in  its  application 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  omit  "Course  of  Study"  from  the  title,  although 
the  magazine  will  present,  as  heretofore,  a  full  exposition  of  the  course  of  study 
in  the  School  of  Education.  The  scope  of  the  magazine  will  be  enlarged 
somewhat,  including  not  only  the  constructive  plans  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Education,  but  also  the  projects  and  conclusions  of 
other  men  and  women  who  are  giving  special  attention  to  subject-matter  in 
the  curriculum,  or  to  school  management.  The  journal  will  be  a  clearing- 
house for  those  who  are  moving  along  modern  lines  in  attacking  the  problems 
of  the  course  of  study  and  of  mind  in  its  early  stages  of  development. 

It  is  not  only  those  engaged  in  elementary  teaching  who  can  contribute 
toward  the  solution  of  its  problems.  The  specialist  in  teaching  is  no  longer 
the  narrow-minded  student  limited  to  a  narrow  view  of  a  small  section  of  his 
subject.  Such  has  been  the  influence  of  the  theory  of  evolution  on  scholar- 
ship that  the  specialist  must  know  his  subject  all  through  the  stages  of  its 
development  from  its  beginnings  to  its  highly  developed  state.  And  if  he  be 
a  scholar  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  he  must  know  something  of  the 
phases  which  appeal  to  mind  in  the  various  stages  of  racial  evolution  and 
individual  development.  These  two  conditions  make  the  specialist  eminently 
tit  to  advise  with  teachers  in  the  different  departments  of  the  school,  ranging 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university  and  to  speak  on  the  questions :  What 
shall  be  the  subject-matter  ?  and,  How  shall  it  be  handled  in  the  elementary 
period  of  school  life  ?     The  hosts  of  teachers  thronging  the  summer  schools, 
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the  institutes,  and  the  universities  during  the  long  vacation  furnish  ample 
testimony  of  the  desire  of  the  elementary  teacher  for  the  point  of  view  and 
the  results  of  investigation  of  those  who  are  specializing.  Many  who  are 
attempting  to  move  in  harmony  with  the  time-spirit  are  handicapped  by  the 
uncertainties  and  the  puerilities  in  the  suggestions  offered  them  in  print  and 
in  teachers*  meetings.  A  magazine  should  afford  the  scholar  a  means  of 
presentation  and  the  teacher  a  means  of  discussion  that  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere. 

The  elementary  teacher  who  is  busy  in  the  schoolroom,  the  specialist 
who  is  garnering  the  rich  harvests  in  the  laboratory  and  the  study,  the  super- 
intendent who  is  a  teacher  and  a  student,  have  common  interests  which  can 
be  best  advanced  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  them  the  experience  and  the 
scholarship  of  all  classes  of  workers.  Full  and  free  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  a  subject  can  be  best  secured,  not  in  a  single  article,  but  in  many 
articles  which  are  the  products  of  the  thought  and  experience  of  different 
types  of  workers.  To  comprehend  all  of  the  conditions  involved  in  one  edu- 
cational question  is  far  more  valuable  in  the  solution  of  other  questions  than 
to  have  a  lot  of  fragmentary  notions  that  have  been  obtained  by  nibbling  in 
desultory  reading.  The  method  of  the  teacher  will  be  scientific  when  the 
data  furnished  by  educational  leaders  are  presented  and  treated  scientifically. 
May  not  one  safely  assume  that  the  time  has  come  when  an  educational 
magazine  can  promise  its  readers  a  treatment  of  the  questions  in  educational 
psychology,  in  subject-matter,  and  in  school  management  in  accord  with  the 
method  of  science  ? 

There  are  many  important  questions  in  school  management  open  to  dis- 
cussion. No  one  of  them  is  more  pressing  than  that  which  involves  the 
relation  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  school.  There  are  teachers 
ready  and  competent  to  throw  light  upon  the  problem  of  the  kindergarten 
and  the  lower  primary  grades.  They  have  given  much  thought  to  the 
question  of  the  kind  of  occupations  best  fitted  to  aid  in  the  continuous 
development  of  the  affections  and  sympathies,  the  memory  and  judgment,  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eight  years.  During  the  coming  year 
both  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers  will  express  themselves  in  the 
Elementary  School  Teacher  on  these  vital  questions. 

Many  teachers  in  the  kindergarten,  the  primary  and  the  grammar  schools 
—all  of  whom  are  included  in  the  term  "elementary-school  teacher"  —  will 
appreciate  an  opportunity  to  view  questions  concerning  their  work,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  within  the  precincts,  but  also  from  that  of  those 
without.  The  theories  and  constructive  plans  presented  by  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Education,  together  with  the  contributions  by  specialists  in  subject- 
matter  and  in  school  management,  will  enable  the  Elementary  School 
Teacher  to  offer  that  which  will  be  conducive  to  the  development  of  power 

in  educational  thinking  and  doing. 

Ella  F.  Young. 
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The  Dr.  Deimel  Underwear  of  POROUS  LINEN  is  the  correct  garment 
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es  all  others  as  to  high-grade  workmanship, 
We  offer  this  pen  at  ibe  very  low  price  of 
Mr.  Edison's  famous  Wizard  Ink  Tab' 


THE  EDlsoN,  Jr.  Wizard  Fountain  Pen 
Price,     ll  is  impossible  lo  make  a  belter  Pen.     1 
handsomely  chased  Para  Rubber  barrel,  and  eas 
durability,  and  price.     Money  refunded  it  not  as  1   . 
$ 100    postpaid,  and  present  10  each  purchaser  a  package  of  t> 
any  or  assorted  colors,  which  dissolved  in  water  makes  oni  . 
duced .    This  exceptional  offer  is  made  to  induce  everyone  to  try  our  ink.  kno> 
other  can  take  its  place.     The  U.  S.  P.  O.  Depl.,  as  well  as  the  principal  Rs'1 
Educalion  throughout  Ihe  country  have  adopted  it.     Agents  warned.    Wi 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  JR.  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dent.  "P,"  35  Stone  St.,  Hew  York. 


the  best  Fountain  Pen  Ink  ever  pro- 
principal  Railroads,  Banks,   and  Boards  ol 


SPENCERIAN 


g       PEN  CO.      .) 


JkPLUeL'HIAN1 
TO  PEN   CO 
r  ti ii  T?  T* A  L  -  ■ 


3 


Select  i  pel  Ion  irar  wrlllng  lrom 

mple  card  of  (pedal  numbers  for  coi- 
.   (2  pent  for  lOc.poftpdd. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Bf»dw.y,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


"CARTERS  INK- 


An  Old  Bookkeeper  Is  Discriminating 

TUB  CARTER'S  °INK  CO.       -"  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Neither  is  the  telegraph,  telephone 
or  the   railway; 

BUT  IT  PAYS  TO   USE  THEM 

because  thtjy  j>et  there  gru/cA. 
When  you  want  the  reliable,  "get- 
there-quick"  fountain  pen    use   a 


FOR    SALE    AT 

THE     EXCLUSIVE     PEN     STORE 

ITATE    STREET,   (STEWART    BUILDINO)    CHICAGO 

MABIE.    TODD     A     BARD 


)aul  E.Wirt 

A'    Yountain^enJ 


WH 


;e  ■  clean  Fountain 
Pen,  one  that  will  writ*  and 
write  always,  without  skipping, 
blotting,  or  scratching? 

The  abort  Fountain  Pen  la  and 
has  been  sold  on  its  merits  all  over 
the  world  for  sixteen  years,  and  ia 
unconditionally  guaranteed. 


THE. 

Leading  Typewriter 

OF  THE  WORLD 

■  HUNDRED  Type  Shu  "It.  In  TWENTY -SIX 


Each  day  has  its  cares 

£bpfip     J     OpflLiuli     ftp     hbqnL 

Each  day  has  its  cares 
Apxexov  it]  n,[iEpa  r\  xax.t 
Bach   day   has    its    cares 


Each  day  has  its  cares 

So    ympo    netemen    o    eac% 

Each   day   has    its  cares 
(girt  Jeter  Sag  $at  Jeine 


A    CROWNING    GLORY 

MANIFOLDER,   where   QUALITY  and  QUANTITY  a 
THE 

HAMMOND 
TYPE- 
WRITER 
COMPANY 


-  THE  NAME  IS  EVERYTHING." 

Estcrbrook 

on  a  pen   is/*: 

"z\an  absolute 

guarantee     of 

a  its    excellence 

Professional 

E  N0.A1.  The 

Expert 

«/>    Penman's 

Favorite. 

0  Very  elastic. 

Over    150 

f    varieties    of 
n        to      suit 

other  styles 

every  pur 

1    Fpose.       All 

stationers' 

/have    them. 

Accept     no 

(substitute. 

The  Esterbrook  steel  Pen  Co. 

Works.  Camden,  N.  J.       26  John  Street,  N.  Y, 

Densmore 
Does  More 

Ask 

About  It 

Densmore  Typewriter 

Company 

309     Broadway,     New  YorK 

y ' '  "wffl 

Dixon's 

American  Graphite 

Pencils. 

The  satisfaction  of  using  a  pen- 
cil thai  always  docs  what  is  ex- 
pected of  it,  sharpens  to  a  fine 
point,   and    in   which    the  lead 
doesn't  break,  either  in  sharp- 
least  comforts  to  a  busy  person. 

Dixon's  Leads   Don't  Break. 

Their  grade*  never  vary.       I 
Pencil*  (or  all  uses,            || 
each    one    bearing  our  trade- 
mark, the  best  of  its  kind. 

1/  .it  ,.ld  *,  f'-'  d*«l".  »*<i  « 
/Or.  /tr  «*//»   mh  dnbU. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Investigation  Means  Investment 


BY  YOU  IN  THE 


OF  THE 


0R0  HONDO  EXTENSION 
GREAT  HOMESTAKE  LEDGE 

^      ^     AT     LEAD,     SOUTH    DAKOTA.      J&      J& 

The  Original  Investors'  Accumulated 

«^         X-X  Xl»         ▼  X  The   £rea*   fortunes  that  have   been 

jf  rOIltS    SXQ    LUG     1/dXfifCST.       made   in  mines  and  the  large  profits 

^  on  mining  stocks  by  individual  hold- 

ers have  been  made  by  those  who  went  in  at  the  beginning  and  stayed  in  until  the  value  of  their 
holdings  increased  many  hundred  per  cent.  THE  HOMESTAKE  has  never  missed  a  monthly 
dividend  in  twenty-five  years  and   has  ore 

blocked  out  now  sufficient  to  run  crushing  StOCk  Sold  for  $2.00.  NOW  $115*00 
and  cyanide  plants  night  and  day  for  thirty-  s^s^B^B^B^BjB^B^B^s^BSB^i^i^HHHBlBMB^HH 
five  years.  —~~~"— "~— ~~— "^ ~^~~— — 

Oro  Hondo  Adjoins  Homestake  Property 

and  extends  two  miles  on  same  ledge,  which  is  456  feet  wide.  The  indications  are  that  it 
is  as  great  a  property  as  the  Homestake. 

The  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad  passes  directly  over  the  property,  and  is  within  two 
-  hundred  feet  of  the  main  shaft.     The  railroad  has  put  in  a  sidetrack  at  this  point. 

With  full  knowledge  of  all  economical  business  methods,  and  with  an  ore  body  so  extensive 
that  it  is  practically  unlimited,  the  managers  of  the  Oro  Hondo  Mining  Co.  are  simply  manufacturers 
on  an  enormous  scale,  and  with  a  positively  certain  market  for  their  product.  Mining  on  purely  scien- 
tific principles  is  the  surest  business  in  the  world.  The  farmer  may  have  bad  crops,  the  manufac- 
turer overproduction,  the  business  man  depression  of  trade,  but  the  world  always  buys  gold  at  a 
fixed  price. 

An  Investment  Now  at  the  Opening  Price  Promises 
to  Largely  Increase  in  Value  in  a  Very  Short  Time 

We  earnestly  urge  that  you  act  at  once  in  buying  this  stock.  The  price  today  is  50  cents  a  share  (par 
$1x0) ,  but  the  price  will  be  advanced  from  time  to  time  as  the  development  work  progresses.  The  stock  we 
offer  is  fall-paid,  non-assessable  treasury  issue,  and  is  sold  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  property.  The 
fullest  particulars  will  be  gladly  furnished  to  every  person  interested  in  the  property. 

We  stand  back  of  every  statement  we  make,  and  particularly  request  that  our  correspondents 
ask  for  specific  information  on  any  point  not  perfectly  clear.  Send  for  book,  given  to  inquirers; 
containing  valuable  and  interesting  information  on  "Reduction  of  Gold  Ores ;"  also  illustrated 
prospectus  of  the  Oro  Hondo. 

The  stock  will  be  listed  on  the  leading  mining  exchanges. 

If  a  number  of  prospective  investors  desire  to  visit  the  property  and  verify  the  conditions  existing,  as 
stated  in  our  advertisement,  we  shall  be  willing  and  pleased  to  personally  conduct  such  a  party  with  TEBIR 
OWN  expert  at  our  expense.  No  inconvenience  whatsoever  would  attend  such  a  trip.  The  finest  Pullman 
accommodations  will  be  provided  to  within  one  thousand  yards  of  [the  main  shaft  in  the  city  of  Lead  in  sixty 
hours  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  and  thirty-six  hours  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 

The  Oro  Hondo  Mining  Co.  refers  to  First  National  Bank,  Denver,  Colo. ;       First  National  Bank,  Lead,  South  Dakota; 

Western  Bank,  Denver,  Colo. 

REGISTRARS  OF  STOCK— International  Trust  Co.,  Denver.  Colo. 

Address  all  Communications  and  Make  all  Checks  Payable  to  the  Fiscal  Agents, 

Broad  Exchange  Building    TTrHJr       A        HJTTC  Ano     Ou.    f%f\      Land  Title  Building 
NEW  YORK  CITY       WM.    A.    MEARo    OC    CO.  PHILADELPHIA 

1001  Union  Trust  Building,  Cincinnati,  0.  615  Bank  of  Commerce  Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

36  Ballerstein  Building,  Hartford,  Conn.  Laclede  Investment  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Michigan  Trust  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  35  North  Pearl  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Best  beans  only  are  used. 
Extra  care  exercised  in  blending. 
Cocoa  shells  and  dirt  are  removed. 
Adulterations  not  permitted. 
Use  of  most  improved  machinery. 
Standard  of  merit-  our  watchword. 
Entllf  ss  watchfulness  during  manufacture 


'at-aintiys  used. 
GROCERS   EVERYWHERE. 


IEBIC 

COMPANY* 
EXTRACT 

OF    BEEF 


"To  hold    as't    were,   the    mirror 
up   to   nature." 

SHREDDED 
BISCUIT 


Slir'-U.-rl  \VI:-T..  V.':,(.:,tt']'.,-i,i,  i,,|,e 
Lilhf  MATUI 


Prinis  ai  NighC 


n/t^A  M»kt»  piaiiKi  in  blKk  and  *liii-:. 

CYKO.Skv,v;;r,',!~S^-,K 


THE  ANTHONY  &  SCOVILL  CO. 


A  Wonderful  Material  I 

PANTASOTE 


Awarded  00  LO  MEDAL  at  Buffalo. 

PANTASOTE   CO,,   Papl,   I,    11     Broadway,    N«»    Ymk 


A  Striking  Example 

of  the  result  of  nearly  a  half  century  of 
experience  in  organ  manufacture  la  here 
shown. 


STYLE  UM, 
This  model  is  one  of  cur  new  designs 
for  chapel  use,  and  is  already  a  favorite. 
Catalogue  of  all  styles  free. 


CROWN 

PIANOS 


Noble  in  Tone 
Chaste  in  Appearance 
Durability  Unquestioned 


QEO.    P.    BENT 

Manufacturer        Chicago 


/  e.  ORCHESTRA 


**B 


Banjos,  Ae.    Lyon 


Violins.  Flutes,  Mandolins.  Goiters, 
yon  4  Heal?  and  "Washoarn''  in- 
In  us©  everywhere  and  an  sold  by 


VjVK  leading*  music  dealers.  Ask  for  "DeptQ" Oatatofe 
f^H  Illustrated, mailed /r«<.   It'samoney-sarer. 

s»s*  LYON  ft  HEALY,  JS  Afestt  St,  Cslcago,  II. 

i  Haass.    lslB)"lm7lalagbswa  la  ■!■)».*• 


rIANU  ftWr1* 


W«  bars  hnndrads  of  Upright  Piano*  ratarnsd  from  tantt&g 
which  most  ba  disposed  of  at  one*.  Thss*  pianos  inelnda 
Issiowajrs,  Knab«a,  Fischers,  Starlings  and  other  well  known 
Makes.  Many  cannot  bo  dialing alshod  from  now,  yet  all  an 
•ffsrod  at  a  grant  sssj  sjsa  ssVa  Bs\  ssl  dlseoont.  Upright* 
as  low  as  $100.  Also  r  Q  ffTI  Afl  bsautif  ul  sew  tJs- 
rlft-SU  at  $125,  H  K  II  ■■■  $136.  $160  and  lift. 
A  ssagoitcsnt  in-  |  ■  |  U  |W|  stmmcnt  at  $200, 
fallyoqualtomanj  *"  ™  ^  $400  pianos.    Easy 

monthly  payments  accepted.  Freight  Is  only  about  $5.  Writ* 
st  one*  for  comploU  list  and  full  particulars.  You  can  mak*  s 
groat  saving  by  securing  your  piano  from  us.  Every  piano  war- 
ranted as  represented.    "A  Piano  Book, "  free.    Writ*  today. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

38  Adams  8t.v  CHICAGO. 

WatJd's  larfsst  mask  boats;  sell  "iTerythiiif  kiMwolnMsstV' 

Rare  Old  Violins 

Xanrest  and  finest  collection  on  this  continent 
Fine  catalogue  rfree>  containing  50  fac-simlle 
labels  in  colors  and  Biographies  of  all  the 
noted  makers.  List  and  particulars  of  Solo 
Instruments  from  $50  to  910,000.  Monthly 
payments  may  be  arranged,  violins  sent  on 
seren  days  examination.  Forma)  Certificate 
of  Genuineness  with  each  instrument 


LYON  &  HEALY,  "cJSSl* 


GOERZ 

International 

PRIZE 

Competition 


$1500 


in 


Cash  Prizes 

or   equivalent  in    GOERZ 
manufactures  if  preferred 


Wpn    PARTICULARS    AODRCSS 

g.  P.  6oerz  Optical  Works 

ROOM  6,  5>  E.  UNION  SQUARE,  N.T. 

Main  Office,  Berlin— Friedenau— Germany 
Branches,  London — 3-6  Holborn  Circus 
Paris — 11  Rue  de  L1  Entrepot 


JiHAT  sensations  are  more  agreeable  than  those  follow- 
J  ing  some  good,  quick  exercise,  a  rub  with  a  rough 
[I  /  towel,  a  scrub  with  Ivory  Soap  and  a  dash  of  cold 
,  water?  The  nerves  are  braced,  the  muscles  are 
hardened,  and  the  man  or  woman  is  better  able  to  resist  disease 
and  the  wearing  effects  of  mental  strain. 

If  the  Ivory  Soap  is  not  positively  essential,  it  is  at  least 
delightfully  cleansing,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  pure  soap 
constantly  used,  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 


Buffalo  uthia  water  *^*s& 

Disease,  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  Uric  Acid 
Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Lithaemia,  Renal 
Calculi,  and  Stone  of  the  Bladder,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Dr.  George  Ben  Johnston,  Richmond,  Va*  ex-President  Medical  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Professor  of  Gynecologg  and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Virginia: 
"IF  I  WERE  ASKED  WHAT  MINERAL  WATER  HAS  THE  WIDEST  RANGE  OP 
USEFULNESS,  I  WOULD  UNHESITATINGLY  ANSWER  BUFFALO  LITHIA.  It  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  in  many  obscure  and  stubborn  conditions  which,  at  best,  yield  slowly,  if  at  all,  to 
drugs.  In  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM.  LITH/EMIA,  and  the  like,  its 
beneficial  effects  are  prompt  and  lasting, 

"Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  It  and  many  cured, 

"  1  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted  DISINTEGRATING,  SOLVENT,  and  ELIMINATING 
POWERS  of  this  water  IN  RENAL  CALCULUS,  and  have  known  its  long  continued  use  to  per- 
manently break  up  the  gravel-forming  habit. 

"  It  is  an  agent  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  and  is  an 
excellent  diuretic  in  Scarlatina  and  Typhoid  Fever.  In  all  forms  of  BRIGHT5  DISEASE, 
except  those  hopelessly  advanced,  its  good  effects  are  pronounced.  I  believe  it  has  been 
the  means  of  prolonging  many  lives  in  this  trouble." 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  M.  D.9  LL.  D.9  Prof essor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc.,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
June  22, 1899:  "The  BUFFALO  LiTHIA  WffTER  is  DOUBLY  EFFICIENT  in  Rheu- 
matism and  Gout.  It  dissolves  Uric  Acid  and  Phosphatic  sediments,  as  well  as  other  products 
difficult  of  elimination,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exerts  a  moderately  stimulant  effect  upon  the  renal 
cells,  and  thereby  facilitates  the  swift  removal  of  insoluble  materials  from  the  body.  Without  such 
action  insoluble  substances  will  precipitate  in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder.  The  intense  suffering  pro- 
duced by  Stone,  together  with  consecutive  pyelitis  and  cystitis,  are  avoided  by  prompt  elimination. 
Unquestionably,  although  the  speedy  removal  of  Uric  Acid  and  other  products  of  faulty  tissue 
change  is  of  conspicuous  benefit,  yet  to  PREVENT  their  formation  is  a  service  still  more  important. 

This  service  Is  performed  by  the  BUFFALO  LiTHIA  WATER  when  lt  corrects 
those  digestive  failures  which  are  responsible  for  the  production  of  deleterious  materials." 

James  L.  Cabell,  M.D.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Formerly  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  Presuient  of  th*>  Nation- 
al Board  of  Health,  says:  "Buffalo  Lithia  Water  >n  Uric  Acid  ^thesis  is  a 

well-known  therapeutic  resource.  It  should  be  recognized  by  the  profession  as  an 
article  of  Materia  Medica." 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mallet,  Professor  of  '  Cliemistry,  University  of  Virginia.  (Extract  from  report 

^^a^^aro!  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  Spring  No.  2): 

"It  seems  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  auion  of  the  water  is  PRIMARILY  and  MAINLY 
upon  URIC  ACID  and  the  URATES,  but  when  these  constituents  occur  along  with  and  as 
cementing  matter  to  Phosphatic  or  Oxalic  Calculus  materials,  the  latter  may  be  so  detached  and 
broken  down  as  to  disintegrate  the  Calculus  as  a  whole  in  these  cases,  also  thus  admitting  of 
Urethral  discharge." 

Spring  No.  1  is  both  a  NERVE  and  a  BLOOD  TONIC,  and  in  PALii,  FEEBLE,  and 
AM4EMIC  SUBJECTS  Is  to  be  pretened.  in  the  absence  of  these  syu<ptoi>s  No.  2  is  to  be  preferred 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  «s  *™  »!•  ty  Grocer*  <tr.d  Du-.£gisb  generally. 
Testimonials  which  defy  all  Imputation  or  questions  sot  to  a*.\  address. 

PROPRIETOR-  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  -  VIRGINIA 


Baker's  Cocoa 
CHOCOLATE 


have    held    the    market 

lor  122  vi»n  with  .nn- 

k  strtnlly  incrca*lft*  sales 


■       ■ 
I 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


Piano  building  is  a  line  art  has 
never  been  more  highly  exemplified 
than  by  our  recent  productions. 
Send  for  description  of  our  new 
Style  A  Grand,  the  moat  remark- 
able Small  Grand  ever  produced 
by  any  maker.  Its  length  is  but 
5  feet  4  inches. 
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MORSE'S  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

and    the 

NATURAL  MOVEMENT   METHOD 

&    of  Practical   Writing    & 

Trwcughrf  ttrriqtMbaeheOC>«. 

Round  trail  end  nand  arm. 

Elimination   ol  ill    mil M 
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HOW  AND  WHY  DO  WE  LEARN? 

I. 

An  American  philosopher  has  said :  "Even  a  proverb  maybe 
true."  Probably  a  few  are;  more  are  half-truths;  many  are 
individual  facts  which,  stated  as  general  truths,  are  fit  only  to  mis- 
lead Sancho  Panzas. 

"Knowledge  is  power"  is  even  less;  it  is  a  mere  trope;  the 
conditioning  for  the  thing  conditioned.  Knowledge  is  no  more 
power  than  a  steam  engine  is  power. 

And  yet  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  necessarily  the  great 
fact  and  the  most  manifest  endeavor  in  organized  education,  and 
whatever  theories  may  be  held,  practically  all  the  time  in  all 
schools  is  devoted  to  it. 

We  have  countless  definitions  of  education  made  by  teachers 
and  educational  philosophers,  innumerable  theories  as  to  the 
purpose  and  end  of  the  school. 

Yet  none  of  them  mentions  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as 
the  principal  thing.  We  speak  of  the  evolution  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  calling  out  of  his  powers  (false  philology),  all-around 
training,  symmetrical  development ;  but  none  of  us  would  venture 
to  say  in  public  :  "  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  the  purpose  of 
the  school." 

But  when  we  get  beyond  the  definition  and  begin  to  write 
treatises  upon  educational  methods,  most  of  us  fall  back  upon  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  as  the  end  aimed  at,  and  particularly 
when  we  come  to  administer  schools  do  we  conduct  them  as  if 
the  imparting  of  facts  were  the  only  aim. 

Moreover,  this  is  the  popular  notion.     Ask  any  boy  on  the 
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way  to  school  what  he  goes  to  school  for,  and  he  will  answer: 
"To  learn. "  Ask  his  father  why  he  sends  his  children  to  school, 
and,  unless  he  be  an  educational  theorist,  he  will  answer:  "To 
learn."  They  draw  their  notions  from  our  practice  and  from 
their  sense  of  children's  need. 

Surely,  then,  a  fact  so  conspicuous  needs  careful  study.  If,  in 
spite  of  our  educational  theories  and  definitions,  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is,  both  in  popular  notion  and  in  pedagogical 
practice,  the  conspicuous  and  real  thing  in  education,  it  behooves 
us  to  consider  what  is  its  function.  I  am  well  aware  that  this 
discussion  will  seem  to  the  philosophers  trite  and  unneces- 
sary, to  others  futile  and  unpractical ;  yet  I  am  moved  to 
start  it,  though  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  several  reasons  — 
particularly  in  view  of  some  recent  utterances  upon  educational 
topics  with  regard  to  isolation  and  analogy;  and  I  am  so 
moved,  first  by  this  apparent  lack  of  consistency  between  our 
definitions  of  education,  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  our 
discussion  of  practical  educational  questions,  and  especially  our 
administration  of  the  school  itself;  second,  by  certain  recent 
utterances  upon  isolation  and  the  use  of  analogy  in  educational 
discussion  which  seem  to  me  further  to  darken  the  horizon  and 
obscure  the  vision,  especially  through  the  use  of  terms  in  unusual 
and  abstruse  senses. 

Is  the  apparent  lack  of  consistency  real,  or  does  it  result  from 
confusion  of  terms  ? 

Let  us  ask  first:  What  do  we  mean  by  the  term  "knowledge  "  ? 
It  is  used  in  two  senses :  first  as  describing  what  is  known,  some- 
times termed  "  objective  knowledge"  or  the  "  body  of  knowledge." 
Stormonth  gives  among  the  synonyms  of  "knowledge,"  "litera- 
ture," "art,"  "science,"  things  purely  objective.  We  use  the 
term  in  this  sense  when  we  speak  of  "imparting  knowledge," 
"acquiring  knowledge."  In  these  uses  of  the  word  it  is  evident 
that  what  is  intended  is  something  apart  from  the  knowing  mind, 
and  which  may  be  given  to  it  or  be  made  to  influence  it. 

The  other  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  is  that  of  a  mental 
state,  the  effect  produced  within  the  mind  by  this  external  thing, 
objective  knowledge.     Some  of  the  synonyms  given   by  Stor- 
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month  for  "knowledge"  in  this  sense  are  "erudition/'  "cogni- 
tion," " acquaintance, "  "scholarship."  When  a  truth  is  known, 
the  objective  knowledge  becomes  subjective.  That  is,  "  knowl- 
edge" as  used  in  the  first  sense  becomes  "knowledge"  as  used 
in  the  second  sense. 

This  use  of  the  same  term  in  different  senses  is  doubtless 
unfortunate,  but  it  can  hardly  be  avoided.  All  metaphysical 
discussion  is  full  of  such  confusion.  Because  our  language  for 
the  expression  of  metaphysical  ideas  is  of  necessity  borrowed  by 
analogy  from  that  belonging  first  to  the  material  world,  and  as 
analogies  are  always  incomplete,  and  as  the  same  term  often 
suggests  many  likenesses,  absolute  definition  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  impossible. 

I  need  but  to  refer  readers  to  the  long  and  wearisome,  and 
after  all  inconclusive,  discussion  of  the  term  "consciousness"  by 
the  earlier  writers  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  each  of 
many  authors  insisting  that  his  use  of  the  term  was  the  correct 
one.  All  that  a  writer  may  hope  to  do  is  to  make  clear  to  his 
readers  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  a  particular  term.  Further  dis- 
cussion upon  such  matters  is  as  foolish  as  the  exciting  arguments 
by  English  and  American  travelers  over  the  relative  accuracy  of 
the  terms  "luggage"  and  "baggage,"  or  "carriage"  and  "car." 

After  all  is  said,  the  fact  remains  that  in  speaking  of  the  mind 
and  its  functions  and  activities,  indeed  of  all  metaphysical  ideas, 
there  is  danger  of  confusion  because  most  of  the  language  used 
is  of  necessity  borrowed  by  analogy  from  the  physical  world. 
This  has  come  about  through  the  growth  of  language.  Physical 
facts  and  feelings  were  first  evident,  and  words  were  devised  to 
describe  them.  Gradually,  as  man  advanced  in  intelligence,  and 
became  conscious  of  spiritual  truths  and  relations,  the  words 
employed  to  describe  the  physical  were  transferred  to  the 
metaphysical  sphere  suggested  by  likenesses  real  or  fancied. 
This  is  evident  in  regard  to  the  simpler  and  more  manifest  facts 
which  naturally  first  impressed  themselves  upon  the  conscious- 
ness and  first  required  words  to  describe  them.  Thus  wrong  is 
twisted,  right  is  straight,  to  be  wise  is  to  see,  to  be  a  fool  is  to 
make  up  faces.     The  list  might  be  increased  indefinitely. 
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Through  long  usage  the  physical  origin  of  many  metaphysical 
terms  has  been  wholly  lost  sight  of,  as  the  word  mind  itself  can- 
not be  definitely  traced  to  its  source,  but  is  lost  in  a  cloud  of 
conjectures,  all  of  which,  however,  connect  its  earliest  roots  with 
those  of  the  word  man  and  at  least  suggest  a  physical  origin. 
Idea,  however,  shows  a  clear  family  relation  with  the  Greek  verb 
meaning  to  see.  These  facts,  it  is  true,  are  the  commonplaces 
of  philology,  and  I  instance  them  merely  to  make  it  plain  that 
it  is  quite  safe  to  assign  even  the  most  purely  metaphysical 
terms  to  physical  sources,  from  which  they  were  borrowed  by 
reason  of  real  or  fancied  analogies. 

Many  terms  have  not  entirely  lost  their  material  meanings, 
but  are  used  so  commonly  in  metaphysical  senses  as  to  suggest 
no  analogy  except  after  research.  Such  a  word  is  right,  which  is 
seldom  used  to  describe  physical  relations  except  in  geometry, 
and  in  its  own  derivative  abstract  noun  "  righteousness  "  is  never 
so  employed. 

With  many  words  the  figurative  use  is  still  apparent,  as  when 
we  speak  of  a  profound  mind,  a  shallow  wit,  a  clear  mental  vision^ 
capacity,  crookedness  of  character,  and  the  like. 

It  is  clear  that  all  the  terms  used  to  describe  metaphysical 
ideas  fall  into  one  or  the  other  of  two  classes  of  analogies  :  those 
derived  from  the  animate  world,  which  may  be  termed  biological; 
and  those  derived  from  the  inanimate  world,  which  may  be 
termed  physical. 

Thus,  when  we  speak  of  the  growth  of  the  mind,  of  mental 
exercise,  of  spiritual  nutriment,  we  are  using  a  biological  analogy. 
When  we  speak  of  storing  the  mind,  of  building  character,  or  of 
molding  it,  we  are  using  a  physical  analogy. 

In  common  talk  these  various  terms  are  used  indiscriminately 
and  cause  no  confusion,  for  common  notions  upon  these  subjects 
are  at  best  somewhat  vague.  But  when  we  are  laying  plans  for 
educating  the  mind  and  begin  to  employ  terms  seriously  and 
exactly,  it  becomes  of  great  consequence  what  terms  we  use.  It 
makes  a  great  difference  whether  we  treat  the  mind  as  a  recep- 
tacle which  can  be  stored  with  useful  knowledge  after  the  physical 
analogy,  or  as  an  organism  endowed  with  life  which  is  to  be 
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nourished  with  knowledge  and  strengthened  by  exercise,  after  the 
biological  analogy. 

That  the  use  of  the  wrong  analogy  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  development  of  false  and  faulty  systems  of  education  and 
pernicious  methods  of  teaching  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  in  this 
series  of  articles. 

The  term  " isolation"  has  been  used  to  describe  a  plan  of  edu- 
cation, advocated  by  some,  which  might  have  been  suggested  by 
the  story  of  Rasselas.  It  is,  in  brief,  seclusion  of  the  youth,  during 
the  period  of  education,  from  the  ordinary  interests  and  associa- 
tions of  life,  in  order  that  he  may,  undisturbed  by  the  distractions 
which  they  offer,  acquire  much  knowledge,  and  may  by  reason 
of  such  acquisition  be  fitted  to  take  his  place  in  the  world  after 
his  restoration  to  it. 

That  such  a  view  of  education  is  closely  related  to  the 
physical  analogy  applied  to  mind,  is  evident.  The  recent 
exploitation  of  some  of  these  views  makes  it  seem  not  inept  to 
endeavor  to  maintain  the  proposition,  that  the  end  of  education  is 
social  efficiency,  and  that  the  process  is  one  of  growth  through  nutri- 
tion and  exercise.  This  requires  that  the  mind  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  living  and  growing  after  the  biological  analogy,  that 
we  may  have  "life,  and  that  more  abundantly." 

C.  G.  Gilbert. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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II. 

KINDS    AND    ASPECTS    OF    LITERATURE. 

We  should  theoretically  be  able  to  find  specimens  of  each 
of  the  five  great  species  of  literature  —  epic,  drama,  lyric, 
novel,  essay — adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  child;  but  prac- 
tically we  are  obliged  to  omit  the  essay;  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  literary  essay  is  in  subject-matter  too  abstract  and 
remote,  and  in  style  too  allusive  and  evasive,  for  the  child's 
mind.  It  reflects  a  mental  life  too  complex  to  appeal  to  him. 
As  it  is  actually  constituted,  the  literary  drama,  also,  represents 
a  life  so  mature  and  involved  as  to  be  beyond  the  child's  grasp. 
It  is  a  pity  that  this  is  true,  for  there  is  much  in  the  dramatic 
form  and  the  dramatic  principles  that  would  seem  to  fit  it  to  the 
child's  needs.  One  can  imagine  little  plays,  making  a  combina- 
tion of  game  and  poetry,  that  ought  to  delight  and  train  a  child. 
But  all  attempts  at  such  plays  have  hitherto  been  so  lamentably 
weak  on  the  side  of  the  poetry  as  to  be  only  a  discouragement 
to  the  teacher  of  literature.  But  of  the  other  three  species 
there  are  simple  specimens  eminently  suited  to  his  purposes. 
One  could  not,  of  course,  offer  the  child  a  developed  epic ;  but 
there  are  bits  of  literature  of  the  epic  kind — ballad,  hero  tales, 
fairy  sagas — precisely  suited  to  him.  We  should  never  intro- 
duce him  to  a  mature  novel ;  but  the  Marchen  are  for  him.  He 
would  be  lost  in  the  presence  of  the  elegy,  the  sonnet,  or  the 
ode;  but  we  may  give  him  nursery  jingles,  songs,  and  other  bits 
of  simple  lyric  fit  and  right  for  him. 

The  element  that  fits  the  simplest  forms  of  epic  and  novel — 
ballad,  saga,  and  Marchen — for  the  child's  use  is  that  of  story. 
The  love  of  story  is  instinctive,  and  we  can  no  more  go  back  of 
it  by  way  of  explanation  than  we  can  go  back  of  any  other 
instinct.  But  it  is  an  unfailing  appetite.  To  the  child  the  story 
is  interesting,  whether  it  is  made  an  account  of  mere  activities, 
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whether  it  organizes  itself  into  an  action,  or,  becoming  more 
complex,  takes  on  the  added  element  of  plot.  In  any  of  its 
stages  it  is  a  framework,  a  large  form,  a  principle  of  organiza- 
tion, giving  to  literature  its  disciplinary  value  for  the  child. 
For  him  story  is  the  art  unit,  the  thread  by  virtue  of  which  the 
material  takes  shape  and  becomes  a  unified  whole.  In  his  later 
literary  experience  he  may  find  this  principle  of  unification  in  a 
line  of  thinking  or  a  flow  of  emotion ;  but  in  this  early  stage 
it  is  the  story-form  within  which  his  literary  material  naturally 
organizes  itself. 

Now,  story  is  a  form  useful  for  many  purposes.  Like  lan- 
guage itself,  it  is  the  common  medium  of  teaching  in  literature 
and  in  much  information  work.  The  arrangement  of  incidents 
and  events  according  to  any  of  the  principles  of  consequence 
and  subsequence,  literature  shares  with  science,  with  history, 
with  life  itself.  But  because  a  teacher  uses  words — even  correct 
words — when  he  communicates  with  his  children  on  the  subject 
of  hydrogen  or  pollen,  he  does  not  imagine  that  he  is  teaching 
them  literature.  No  more  is  he  giving  them  literary  training 
when  he  uses  the  story-form  to  teach  them  the  life-history  of 
the  dandelion  seed  or  the  experiences  of  Mary  Stuart.  The 
story  chosen  for  literary  training  must  be  literature — art,  not 
designed  first  of  all  to  convey  technical  knowledge.  Lest  he 
should  seem  to  himself  narrow  and  severe  in  this  matter,  the 
teacher  must  constantly  keep  in  mind  that  he  is  choosing  out  of 
the  world  of  things  written  a  few  which  he  heightens  into  a 
discipline  by  placing  them  in  the  child's  school  training.  This 
differentiates  them  at  once  from  the  things  a  child  may  read  or 
hear  read  in  his  home  or  in  connection  with  his  other  studies.  It 
may  be  expedient  for  the  child  to  come  into  contact  with  many 
books  which  a  careful  master  would  never  select  for  his  specific 
literary  training.  He  may  even  get  some  literary  training  as  a 
by-product  of  his  contact  with  these  books.  But  the  far-sighted 
teacher  chooses  for  his  material  in  literature  in  the  school  those 
things  that  are  real  art,  not  deceived  for  a  moment  by  the  fact 
that  these  other  things  use  correct  and  even  beautiful  language, 
and  arrange  themselves  in  the  story-form. 
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It  is  first  of  all  important  to  choose  stories  good  of  their 
kind.  The  same  rules  that  enable  a  teacher  to  choose  a  good 
novel  for  his  mature  students  will  guide  him  in  the  choice  of  a 
good  story  for  the  children.  He  may  demand  of  his  Marchen, 
as  of  his  novel,  reasonable,  logical,  or  credible  sequence  of 
events,  economy  of  incidents,  unity  of  interest,  balance  of  parts, 
consistency  of  plot,  sufficient  or  acceptable  motive,  ethical 
soundness,  just  or  logical  outcome,  and  general  truth  to  human 
nature — which  last  he  must  by  no  means  confuse  with  fact  of 
human  experience.  When  he  applies  his  tests,  let  us  say  to  the 
body  of  fairy-tales  among  which  he  must  choose,  he  will  find 
himself  with  but  a  scant  dozen  left,  but  they  will  be  golden  — 
and  sufficient.  If  he  applies  them  to  the  merest  nursery  tales, 
he  will  find  himself  obliged  to  leave,  for  example,  The  House 
tliat  Jack  Built  for  the  child's  play  hours,  while  he  transfers 
The  Old  Woman  Who  Found  a  Sixpence  to  his  curriculum. 
Alongside  it  he  will  place  Perrault's  Cinderella  and  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,  while  he  must  relegate  Grimm's  Cinderella  and  Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk  to  the  limbo  of  imperfect  things. 

This  is  but  saying  that  the  teacher  of  little  children  should 
be  in  literature,  as  in  other  subjects,  an  experienced  student,  an 
expert  trained  in  literary  criticism,  widely  read  in  literature. 
Only  from  the -point  of  view  of  the  largest  experience,  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  knowing  the  best,  can  he  feel  himself  safe  in 
choosing  for  the  child  among  the  apparently  simple  things. 

While  it  is  true  that  such  a  teacher  may  be  trusted  to  choose 
his  material  where  he  will,  there  is  wisdom  in  the  conclusion, 
which  all  thoughtful  teachers  have  reached,  that  for  purposes  of 
this  specific  literary  training  it  is  best  to  give  from  the  beginning 
the  old  classic  stories.  The  old  folk  fairy-tales,  the  old  hero 
cycles  are  inwrought  now  with  the  world's  culture,  and  should 
become  a  part  of  the  child's  art  experience  early.  It  is  during 
his  earliest  school  years  that  the  modern  child  has  his  best  period 
of  psychic  ripeness  for  the  old  stories.  Of  course,  a  teacher 
may  from  time  to  time  give  his  child  a  modern  tale.  There  are 
a  few  modern  tales,  indeed,  that  demand  a  place  for  themselves 
alongside  the  classics — nor  need  The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  or 
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Tootnai  of  the  Elephants,  or  Little  Black  Sambo  be  ashamed  in  the 
company  of  Kluge  Else  and  Cinderella, 

But  more  purposes  of  culture  are  served  by  the  use  of  the 
old  stories.  It  would  be  ideal  if  there  were  some  inevitable 
form  of  these  stories  available  for  the  child.  We  are  obliged 
to  acknowledge  that  we  are  always  giving  the  Odyssey  in  a 
second-best  way  when  we  are  giving  it  in  other  than  Homer's 
words.  But  in  this  and  similar  cases  we  are  obliged  to  sacrifice 
the  important  matter  of  original  and  perfect  literary  form  in 
order  to  secure  the  many  other  advantages  of  great  story  and 
fitting  subject-matter.  As  long  as  the  teacher  clings  to  the  old 
tales  and  the  old  masters,  he  is  saved  from  the  temptation  of 
trivial  modern  stories  written  for  children,  and  the  snare  of 
information  books,  "  nature  stories, "  and  what  not,  masquerading 
as  art. 

It  seems  to  be  good  economy  to  teach  the  stories  that  go 
in  cycles.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  that  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer  is  so  early  and  so  prime  a  favorite  in  the  nursery  is  that 
he  has  a  cycle  of  adventures.  We  are  permitted  to  follow  him 
on  into  new  exploits,  so  that  our  interest  in  him  is  not  foiled  and 
wasted  by  the  premature  close  of  his  career  after  one  victory. 
So  we  have  gained  something  of  steadiness,  we  have  economized 
attention  and  interest,  when  we  have  allowed  the  work  in  litera- 
ture for  a  whole  year  to  center  in  Robin  Hood,  in  Odysseus,  in 
King  Arthur,  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  even  though  this  center  serve 
sometimes  as  a  point  of  departure  —  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
attachment  of  other  and  suggested  bits  of  literature. 

When  it  is  possible  to  find  within  literature,  pure  literature,  so 
much  for  the  teaching  of  the  child,  it  seems  a  pity  that  many 
teachers  seek  their  material  outside  —  in  myth,  for  example.  To 
study  myth  as  literature  seems  an  irreverence,  because  to  the 
people  who  made  it  in  every  case  it  was  religion.  It  seems 
unfair  and  prejudicial  to  the  child's  future  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  alien  culture  that  he  should  learn  to  regard  as  mere 
stories  those  symbolic  utterances  which  to  the  people  who  made 
them  were  spiritual  interpretations  of  actual  phenomena.  Greek 
myth,  in  particular,  which  is  most  often  selected  for  the  child,  is 
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spiritually  very  mature  and  complex  —  quite  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  the  young  student  as  religion,  and  much  too  full  of 
spiritual  significance  to  be  presented  as  literature  only.  Every 
student  is  aware,  of  course,  that  there  are  mythical  elements  in 
the  hero-tales  and  in  the  fairy-tales.  Indeed,  in  the  very  Mother 
Goose  melodies  the  scholar  comes  upon  dim  shadows  of  old 
religious  rites  and  interpretations.  But  here  myth  has  passed 
beyond  the  pale  of  religion  and  has  become  art,  as  certain  reli- 
gious ceremonies  have  forgotten  their  origin  and  passed  into 
children's  games.  And,  since  they  have  grown  incorporate  into 
human  affairs,  the  emphasis  has  shifted  and  we  are  looking  no 
longer  at  religious  explanation  of  physical  and  historical  events, 
but  at  human  experience  in  which  these  mythical  elements  are 
mere  incidents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many  teachers  are 
using  legends  which  they  mistakenly  call  myths.  So  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  fallacy  of  teaching  myth  to  children  is 
not  so  widespread  as  it  seems. 

The  teacher  of  literature  who  is  a  trained  critic  must,  in 
choosing  his  material,  have  naught  to  do  with  the  pleasant 
snare  of  correlation.  One  who  has  vainly  sought  for  a  long 
morning  a  quotation  strictly  appropriate  to  some  subject  or 
occasion  he  has  in  mind,  has  been  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  masters  have  been  short-sighted  or  unaccommodating  or 
"  unpedagogic  "  in  this  matter.  They  have  not  had  their  minds 
upon  correlation,  and  have  not  produced  the  things  precisely 
suited  to  our  needs ;  and  we  are,  perforce,  driven  to  suit  our  needs 
to  what  they  have  given  us.  The  fact  is,  art  does  not  correlate. 
It  is  by  the  merest  lucky  chance  that  now  and  then  we  do  find  a 
piece  of  really  good  literature,  some  of  whose  elements  fit  into 
the  child's  other  work.  As,  for  example,  Robinson  Crusoe  in 
some  of  its  aspects  may  correspond  to  lessons  in  colonization 
or  in  the  primitive  industries.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  teacher  who 
forces  a  bit  of  literature  to  match  a  subject  about  which  the 
child's  other  work  is  centering,  has  chosen  a  second-best  bit  of 
art,  and  has  thrown  no  essential  light  on  the  subject ;  as  if 
when  the  child  was  concerned  with  leguminous  plants  he  should 
be  reading  Anderson's  ethically  unsound  story  The  Pea  Blossom; 
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or  as  if  the  teacher  of  literature,  to  illuminate  and  vivify  his 
pupils'  science  studies,  should  classify  and  teach  Rob  and  His 
Friends  as  zoology. 

Not  for  a  moment  would  a  careful  teacher  weigh  lightly  the 
subject-matter  of  his  material.  But  he  realizes  that  the  litera- 
ture which  is  pure  art  does  not  handle  technical  subjects,  but 
represents  human  life.  And  this  seems  a  good  place  to  say  that, 
when  we  choose  this  somewhat  limited  body  of  literature,  we 
should  confine  ourselves  to  that  which  does  present  human  life. 
This  does  not,  of  course,  exclude  supernatural  and  preternatural 
elements,  but  it  does  place  the  emphasis  on  human  life  and 
affairs.  There  are  and  ought  to  be  other  opportunities  for  the  child 
to  learn  to  know  the  many  pleasant  beast-tales,  old  and  new,  that 
by  inherent  right  belong  to  him,  and,  indeed,  the  teacher  may 
introduce  certain  of  these  among  his  school  material.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  stories  that  deal  with  human  life  will  yield  the 
child  a  more-sided  culture.  And  these  pictures  of  human  life 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  chosen  among  the  serious  things.  This 
would  not  exclude  all  humorous  things ;  and  it  is  precisely 
humorous  things  that  sometimes  give  us  the  truest  and  most 
serious  view  of  life.  But  it  would  exclude  from  school  work 
any  large  amount  of  nonsense,  and  all  masses  of  nonsense. 
Alice  in  Wonderland  has  contributed,  not  only  to  the  gayety  of 
nations,  but  to  the  culture  of  mankind,  and  every  well-taught 
child  should  know  it.  But  he  should  come  by  it,  as  by  most  of 
his  nonsense,  in  his  hours  of  intellectual  play.  Good  nonsense, 
by  the  very  virtue  of  being  good,  lacks  that  thread  of  imagina- 
tive unity  by  which  we  need  to  hold  in  disciplinary  literature. 

Good  fables  are  most  serviceable  in  literary  training.  They 
are,  indeed,  an  instrument  that  cuts  more  ways  than  one.  The 
genuine  fables  of  ^Esop  or  Fontaine  have  in  them  always  the 
elements  of  a  good  story.  The  teacher  with  some  narrative  and 
dramatic  gift  may  easily  amplify  a  fable  into  a  thoroughly 
acceptable  tale,  because  the  groundwork  of  incident  is  practically 
always  sound.  And  fable  gives  just  the  exercise  the  child  needs 
in  the  understanding  and  interpretation  of  symbol  and  figure. 
It  is  best,  of  course,  to  suppress  the  moral — iEsop's  or  Fon- 
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taine's — and  give  the  child  or  the  class  the  privilege  of  working 
out  a  fresh  moral  or  application,  by  way  of  interpreting  the  little 
story.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  quicker  and  easier  introduction 
to  artistic  symbolism  or  a  surer  guide  in  figurative  expression. 

The  interpretation  of  proverbs  is  profitable  as  an  exercise  in 
the  literary  type  of  thought  and  speech.  They  are  concrete 
and  picturesque  rather  than  abstract,  specific  rather  than  gen- 
eral. But  it  is  the  abstract  and  the  general  that  we  are  to 
understand  by  them.  These  qualities  it  is  that  give  them  their 
unique  literary  value.  Of  course,  the  teacher  must  call  upon  his 
own  wisdom  and  training  when  he  is  choosing  his  proverbs.  Many 
popular  proverbs  are  pessimistic  ;  many  inculcate  a  merely  com- 
monplace or  egoistic  philosophy  ;  some  are  ambiguous  ;  some  the 
modern  world  has  outgrown  ;  many  are  too  mature  in  every  way 
for  the  elementary  child.  But  enough  remain  to  sharpen  his 
wits  and  increase  his  skill  in  understanding  the  secondary  and 
figurative  meanings  of  things — an  absolutely  essential  matter  in 
his  literary  training. 

The  lyric  varieties  of  literature  offer  us  some  elements  that 
we  either  do  not  find  at  all  in  the  epic  and  novel  kinds,  or  find 
in  a  form  less  notable  and  applicable.  We  have  said  that  in 
many  cases,  in  order  to  get  the  story  we  desire,  we  are  obliged 
to  take  it  in  some  secondary  form  —  translation  or  other  adapta- 
tion. We  cannot  read  the  Odyssey  to  the  elementary  child  in 
Homer's  phrase,  the  King  Arthur  stories  in  Mallory's,  nor  the 
adventures  of  Robin  Hood  in  the  old  ballads.  But  in  lyric  we 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  teaching  the  child  the  only,  the  inevitable, 
the  inseparable  form.  Like  every  other  art,  literature  is  on  one 
side  a  craft.  It  has  its  technique  as  have  drawing  and  music. 
It  will  not  do  to  press  upon  the  young  child  the  minor  matters 
of  technique.  But  he  can  get  very  early  a  sense  of  craftsman- 
ship, a  feeling  for  the  bit  of  literature  as  a  thing  in  itself.  He 
displays  this  very  early  in  his  own  production.  A  rhyme  that 
he  has  made  is  a  jewel,  a  treasure ;  the  mildest  or  crudest  little 
figure  of  speech  that  he  has  himself  devised  is  to  him  a  genuine 
purple  patch  set  in  his  little  theme. 

The  lyric  or  other  small  bit  of  verse  seems  the  best  place  to 
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teach  the  child  appreciation  of  these  technical  beauties,  in  that 
measure  in  which  he  can  consciously  or  unconsciously  appreciate 
them.  He  does  enjoy  the  verse  of  the  mere  nursery  jingles,  as 
also  the  music  of  lyrics  too  mature  for  him  in  subject-matter. 
And  while  one  would  not  teach  a  child  verses  whose  subject- 
matter  is  far  beyond  him,  it  is  well  to  read  in  his  hearing  bits  of 
the  incomparable  music  of  the  great  masters.  A  Beethoven 
symphony  is  on  one  hand  difficult  scoring,  intricate  counter- 
point, complex  orchestral  arrangement.  But  on  the  other  side 
it  is  a  collection  of  separable  pleasant  sounds,  it  is  melody, 
harmony,  rhythmical  movement,  all  of  which  make  for  the 
aesthetic  enjoyment  and  ultimate  culture  of  even  the  child.  So 
one  might,  ignoring  its  difficult  theology,  read  to  his  child 
the  first  sixteen  lines  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  for  its  resonant  music, 
for  its  lofty  collocation  of  resounding  words,  for  its  haunting 
sense  of  something  grand  and  awful  "evermore  about  to  be." 

Of  course,  in  the  ballad  we  can  get  the  element  of  verse-form  in 
combination  with  story,  but  it  is  in  lyric  that  we  find  special 
beauty  and  variety  of  form  and  movement.  This  beauty  and 
variety  of  music,  together  with  its  emotional  subject-matter  and 
its  emotional  appeal,  set  off  lyric,  indeed,  from  the  other  species. 
Just  as  we  have  opportunity  in  all  literature  to  train  a  child  in 
the  appreciation  of  imagery  and  of  figure,  so  every  bit  of  litera- 
ture makes  its  appeal  to  his  feelings.  But  in  the  lyric  it  is  more 
direct,  more  specific.  His  delight  in  some  generous  deed  of 
Robin  Hood  is,  as  it  were,  an  objective  thing.  His  stir  of  sym- 
pathetic enlargement  over  the  children  who  "sing  in  far  Japan," 
and  the  "organ  with  the  organ  man  singing  in  the  rain,"  is  an 
inner  and  deeper  access  of  consciousness.  Therefore  it  devolves 
upon  the  teacher  to  select  with  his  utmost  care  those  lyrics 
which  have  an  emotional  content  and  make  an  emotional  appeal* 
Of  mere  jingles  and  bits  of  song  we  may  ask  only  that  they  be 
musical  or  beautiful  in  imagery.  Of  the  emotional  lyric  we 
must  ask  suitability,  soundness,  due  measure  of  feeling.  Of 
verses  made  for  children  let  us  be  somewhat  wary.  One  is 
tempted  to  say  that  after  the  Mother  Goose  melodies  one  can 
feel  safe  only  in  A  Child's  Garden.     In  Whittier's  collection  of 
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verse,  Child  Life,  one  may  find  scarcely  a  dozen  poems  he  would 
like  to  put  whole  and  entire  into  a  child's  consciousness.  Like 
Whittier's  own  The  Barefoot  Boy  and  In  School-Days,  they  are 
verses  about  children  —  an  old  man's  reminiscences  of  child- 
hood, conscious  description  of  childhood  or  comment  upon  it, 
and  therefore  thoroughly  unchildlike  and  unsuited  for  the  child's 
training.  Much  more  acceptable  are  some  of  the  simpler  songs 
of  the  masters  —  Shakespeare's  "Under  the  greenwood  tree," 
Wordsworth's  "The  cock  is  crowing,"  Browning's  "The  year's 
at  the  spring." 

For  lack  of  a  better  term,  we  were  obliged  to  speak  of  story 
as  an  element  of  literature,  of  form  as  an  element,  of  feeling  as  an 
element ;  so  we  are  obliged  to  speak  of  character  as  an  element, 
though  these  are  by  no  means  co-ordinate  and  mutually  exclu- 
sive aspects  of  the  subject.  Character  constitutes  a  real  and 
legitimate  interest  of  the  child  in  literature.  He  is  interested  in 
people  apart  from  their  attempts  and  achievements.  To  the 
very  small  child  Little  Boy  Blue,  Tom  the  Piper's  Son,  Miss  Muf- 
fett,  and  the  rest,  assume  a  distinct  personality.  Of  course,  to  so 
young  a  student  as  the  elementary  child  it  is  static  character  and 
striking  types  that  are  interesting.  He  is  languid  in  the  presence 
of  the  more  esoteric  and  differentiated  types,  and  no  character 
evolution  more  delicate  than  the  degeneration  of  "Struwwel- 
peter"  or  the  conversion  of  Cinderella's  sisters  appeals  to  him. 
But  he  loves  his  heroes  and  hates  his  villains,  and  stroke  by 
stroke  builds  up  his  ideals  enriched  and  enlarged  by  that  halo  of 
beauty  and  feeling  given  them  by  the  atmosphere  of  literature. 
One  need  not  discuss  character  or  invite  the  child  to  discuss  it. 
But  the  teacher  will  find  that  the  heroic,  the  beautiful,  the 
pathetic,  the  wronged,  the  wicked,  the  unrepentant,  stand  in  the 
child's  mind  clearly  and  effectually  discerned.  Concerning  all 
human  life  and  human  affairs  the  child  has  an  insatiable  curi- 
osity, an  unceasing  interest.  It  is  no  small  thing  that  he  may 
in  literature  see  them  conducted  nobly  and  beautifully.  The 
child  must  be  forever  more  open  and  more  generous  who  has 
once  felt  the  spirit  of  boundless  hospitality  that  pervades  the 
Odyssey;   who  has  there  seen 
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"  On  the  steps  of  the  palaces,  kings 
Coming  and  going  with  presents  and  things." 

Of  the  outcome  and  issue  of  human  events  the  child  will  learn 
much  in  literature.  It  often  requires  the  teacher's  best  skill  to 
direct  the  experience  of  the  little  people  here.  They  will  not 
willingly  accept  a  tragedy.  Like  the  little  girl  in  Wordsworth's 
We  Are  Seven,  the  negative  view  is  simply  not  a  reality  to  them. 
This  may  be  due  to  some  supernal  truth  of  vision,  which  their 
elders  have  lost.  But  we  all  know  that  tragedy  is  sometimes  the 
way  of  life  and  often  the  way  of  art.  The  teacher  must  see  that 
the  tragedy  works  its  legitimate  purification  of  the  feelings,  or 
becomes  accepted  as  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  good  to  know  that  it  may  do  both.  The  child 
studying  literature  often  needs  guiding  in  his  criticism  of  the 
outcome  of  events.  He  is  not  inclined  to  accept  legal  justice  in 
which  it  seems  to  him  the  effect  is  alien  to  the  cause.  Logical 
justice  is  too  likely  to  hurt  somebody  he  loves  or  to  spare  some- 
body he  hates.  So  your  class  rises  as  one  man  and  demands  poetic 
justice.  The  teacher  here  has  a  pretty  problem,  if  the  outcome 
of  his  events  be  logical  justice,  to  reconcile  his  class  to  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  the  tuneful  emotional  mood  he  would  like. 

It  is  surely  best  to  select  for  the  child  those  presentations  of 
life  that  have  a  distinct  issue  and  outcome,  leaving  realistic 
uncertainties  and  inconclusions  for  his  later  experience.  The 
people  and  environment  of  the  child  in  life  may  not  always  be 
chosen.  But  in  literature  we  may  see  to  it  that  the  people  he  knows 
and  the  surroundings  he  encounters  make  for  joy  and  for  culture. 

It  would  be  possible,  and  it  might  be  instructive,  to  bring  this 
matter  of  the  choice  of  elements  and  kinds  much  nearer  to  the 
practical  teacher  by  speaking  more  in  detail,  and  by  the  criticism 
of  specific  examples  and  types.  But  to  the  thoughtful  and  crea- 
tive teacher  a  prepared  curriculum  is  an  offense.  Let  him  but 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  child  and  an  expert's  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  his  material,  and  he  can  hardly  go  wrong  in  his 
choice  of  the  individual  specimens. 

Porter  Lander  MacClintock. 

Department  of  English, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 
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When  a  conscientious  teacher  feels  herself  destitute  of 
enthusiasm,  she  turns  naturally  to  books  for  the  inspiration  which 
she  does  not  find  in  the  routine  of  her  work.  Enthusiasm, 
indeed,  must  have  something  else  to  feed  upon  besides  the 
reiteration  of  detached  bits  of  elementary  knowledge  interspersed 
with  more  or  less  practice  of  simple,  manual  arts.  This  need 
explains  the  frequent  craze  for  percentages  and  competitive 
examinations.  They  impart  a  spurious  kind  of  ardor  which  has, 
however,  nothing  in  common  with  professional  zeal.  For  we 
must  recognize  that  teaching,  like  every  other  profession,  has  a 
spirit  peculiar  to  itself.  This  spirit  arises,  not  from  studies  per 
se,  but  from  the  relation  of  the  teaching  art  to  life  and  its 
purposes.  Just  as  a  lawyer  uses  his  knowledge  to  secure  certain 
advantages  for  his  client,  so  the  teacher  uses  knowledge  to  secure 
a  certain  result  in  her  pupil.  The  possibility  of  this  result  lies 
not  chiefly  in  the  knowledge  she  imparts,  but  in  the  mature  of  the 
pupil,  and  it  is  insight  into  this  nature  that  gives  the  teacher  pro- 
fessional ardor  and  professional  skill.  This  insight  is  not  rare 
among  women,  who  constitute  the  majority  of  our  elementary 
teachers,  but  it  is  easily  lost  under  the  pressure  of  the  many 
influences  that  tend  to  withdraw  attention  from  the  pupil  and  fix 
it  upon  measurable  and  stereotyped  results.  It  is  to  counteract 
this  tendency  that  educational  reformers  of  the  hour  place  so 
much  stress  upon  the  study  of  psychology.  They  do  not  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  the  subject ;  nevertheless  the  formal 
study  of  psychology  is  not  likely  to  prove  inspiring  to  an 
apathetic  mind;  indeed,  its  truths  can  be  grasped  and  practi- 
cally applied  only  by  teachers  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
living  spirits  around  them,  eager  to  understand  and  to  interpret 
their  manifestations.  If  this  sympathy  be  wanting  or  dormant 
the  emotional  nature  must  be  stirred.  Now  of  all  writers  on 
education  Rousseau  is  the  most  moving.     He  affects  us  through 
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the  imagination,  and  this  he  does  by  virtue  of  a  remarkable 
power  of  presenting  his  ideas  in  the  form  of  living  personalities. 

Consider  a  teacher,  inert  but  not  incapable,  who  chances 
upon  the  Iimile  and  reads  it  for  the  first  time.  The  teaching 
art,  the  art  which  she  has  hitherto  performed  as  a  series  of  aim- 
less, disconnected  exercises,  is  here  set  forth  as  a  continuous, 
purposed,  inspiring  activity.  The  successive  efforts  of  tutor 
and  pupil  arise  one  from  the  other  like  the  incidents  in  a  swiftly 
moving  romance,  all  tending  to  the  grand  consummation,  and 
all  revealing  in  their  progress  the  inner  play  of  will  and  intelli- 
gence. "We  do  not  know  childhood, "  says  Rousseau;  the 
teacher  assents.  "Begin  then  by  studying  your  pupils;"  the 
injunction  has  become  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  the  hour, 
but  in  this  setting  it  takes  on  new  significance.  For  the  whole 
of  the  £mile  is  a  study  of  this  kind  unremittingly  pursued  by 
the  tutor.  His  method  is  far  removed  from  that  of  the  scientific 
observer ;  he  is  not  concerned  about  the  genesis  of  Smile's 
personality  nor  the  interplay  of  biologic  and  psychic  elements ; 
he  accepts  the  personality  as  a  fact  and  sets  himself  with 
unflagging  purpose  to  develop  this  personality  to  its  full  power, 
so  that  the  pupil  may  be  proof  against  the  rush  of  circumstances 
that  forever  threatens  to  absorb  or  submerge  the  individual. 
Amid  a  thousand  artifices  and  contradictions  with  which  the 
work  abounds,  this  unchanging  purpose  of  the  tutor  stands  out 
in  vivid  light,  and  thus  by  one  brilliant  stroke  the  author  illus- 
trates the  meaning  and  scope  of  child-study  as  it  pertains  to  the 
teacher  and  illuminates  for  her  the  initial  source  of  her  profes- 
sional activity. 

It  is,  however,  as  an  awakener,  not  as  a  guide,  that  Rousseau 
is  of  lasting  interest  to  teachers.  He  frees  the  mind  from  the 
weight  of  traditional  rubbish  and  puts  it  upon  an  independent 
search  for  truth.  The  great  lesson  of  the  Iimile  is  obvious,  but 
it  needs  little  discernment  to  discover  that  Iimile  himself  is  a 
fictitious  being  and  that  the  conditions  required  for  the  experi- 
ment of  his  education  are  possible  only  in  the  brain  that 
invented  them. 

The  notion  of  the  individual  which  Rousseau  flung  upon  the 
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world  with  startling  effect  was  destined  to  receive  a  far  more 
profound  interpretation  from  another  reformer,  whose  work, 
separated  from  Rousseau's  by  a  brief  interval  of  time,  bears 
to  the  other  something  of  the  relation  of  the  flower  to  the 
seed. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  Froebel's  name  is  so  identified 
with  the  kindergarten  that  it  carries  little  weight  with  grade 
teachers.  It  is  unfortunate  also  that  a  certain  mysticism  in 
thought  and  a  certain  obscurity  of  style  prevent  that  pleasure 
in  the  mere  perusal  of  his  writings  which  is  so  powerful  an 
attraction  in  a  work  like  the  limile.  Happily  these  hindrances 
have  been  greatly  overcome  for  the  American  student  by 
Hailmann's  translation  of  Froebers  great  work,  the  Education 
of  Man? 

The  central  idea  of  this,  as  of  Rousseau's  masterpiece,  is  the 
personality  of  the  child,  but  the  child  of  Froebel's  thought  is 
the  antithesis  of  £mile.  Isolate  him  as  £mile  is  isolated  and  he 
ceases  to  be  himself.  The  very  feelings  which  Rousseau  ignores, 
the  social  sympathies,  the  vague  outgoings  of  the  soul  that  we 
name  religious  instinct,  are  the  most  characteristic  signs  of 
the  child's  inward  nature ;  hence  he  can  be  known  only  through 
his  instinctive  activities  under  normal  conditions.  He  will  not, 
puppet-like,  play  his  part  in  a  preconceived  drama  of  develop- 
ment, but  will  forever  challenge  attention  by  deviations  from 
the  expected  course.  This  he  does  of  necessity  from  the  very 
energy  which  makes  him  individual — an  energy  which,  as  Froebel 
divines,  cannot  be  understood  until  one  penetrates  beyond  its 
individual  manifestation  to  the  mysterious  sources  from  which 
it  is  derived.  "  Man  as  such,"  says  Froebel,  "must  be  viewed 
and  treated  as  related  to  God,  to  nature,  and  to  humanity."  By 
the  unfolding  of  this  philosophic  conception  he  draws  the  teacher 
to  a  tender  and  reverential  regard  for  the  child,  and  at  the  same 
time  reveals  the  relation  of  her  work  to  the  deepest  truths  of  the 
universe.  Viewed  in  these  relations,  human  personality  assumes 
an  aspect  far  transcending  the  latent  possibility  of  £mile.  It 
appears  rather  as  an  originating,  unifying  force  ;  hence  the  stress 

1  "International  Education  Series,"  Vol.  V. 
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that  Froebel  places  upon  doing,  not  that  the  child  may  learn 
more  by  doing,  but  may  more  fully  realize  himself. 

It  is  well  to  note  here  that  doing,  in  Froebers  sense,  does 
not  imply  in  particular  manual  exercises.  These,  in  fact,  he 
subordinates  to  language,  of  which  he  says,  "  Language  is  the 
self-active,  outward  expression  of  the  inner,"  and  again,  "Lan- 
guage is  inseparably  one  with  the  spirit."  The  verbal  recitations 
that  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  our  school  exercises,  when  rightly 
conducted — after  the  manner,  for  instance,  described  by  Dr. 
Harris,*  or  suggested  by  Dr.  Dewey  in  a  fascinating  chapter  on 
44  The  School  and  the  Life  of  the  Child"3 — afford  as  full  scope  for 
the  child's  originating  force  as  any  effort  with  brush  or  tools. 
If  the  former  may  degenerate  to  a  mere  parrot  repetition,  the 
latter  may  as  easily  sink  to  the  most  mechanical  copying. 

But  the  purpose  here  is  not  to  indicate  practical  applications 
of  Froebers  principles,  but  rather  their  effect  in  the  responsive 
mind.  Method  —  the  mode  of  approach  to  the  child,  the  treat- 
ment of  subjects  —  determines  itself  freely  and  harmoniously  in 
proportion  as  the  inward  spirit  is  enlightened.  Signs  of  this 
illuminating  influence,  this  renascence  of  the  soul,  meet  us  on 
every  side.  We  recognize  them  in  the  creative  impulse  that  is 
replacing  the  early  industrial  phase  of  our  art  education  and  in 
the  ethical  spirit  which  is  penetrating  our  formal  instruction. 
Transformations  they  are  in  the  Froebelian  spirit. 

Anna  Tolman  Smith. 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

'Originally  in  the  Report  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  1 869-70,  pp.  173,  174; 
also  in  the  Educational  Review,  October,  1 902,  article  "How  the  Good  School 
Strengthens  the  Individuality  of  the  Pupil." 

*  See  The  School  and  Society. 
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II. 

In  a  former  paper  I  spoke  of  the  importance  of  imitation  in 
the  learning  of  language  and  of  the  student's  great  need  in  the 
elementary  school,  namely,  more  time  for  self-expression  and 
for  oral  reading.  The  present  paper  takes  up  briefly  the  ques- 
tion of  grammar. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  the  grammars  of 
Brown  and  Greene  were  too  hard  for  children,  and  the  country 
has  since  been  flooded  with  substitutes  called  language  books. 
There  was  a  sudden  flowering  of  pedagogical  interest  in  the 
child's  attitude  toward  language.  This  flowering  came  at  the 
same  time  with  the  invention  of  Sunday-school  music  and  Sun- 
day-school stories.  The  language  books  diluted  the  grammar  in 
various  ways.  Bits  of  poetry  alternated  with  discussions  of 
nouns  and  verbs,  and  the  child  turned  from  the  solemnity  of 
Thanatopsis  to  that  of  object  complements.  Here  and  there 
appeared  patches  of  useful  information  —  bits  of  the  biography 
of  respectable  poets,  lists  of  common  abbreviations,  etc.  Rules 
for  punctuation  and  proof-reading  sometimes  appeared,  as  a  neat 
compliment  to  the  precocious  child.  The  worst  of  these  books 
taught  neither  grammar,  literature,  nor  composition.  The  best 
of  them  taught  a  little  of  each.  But,  in  spite  of  all  faults,  they 
marked  a  great  advance  in  teaching  English.  There  was  an 
immense  gain  in  sympathy  and  practicality.  If  any  ambitious 
young  writer  doubts  this,  let  him  attempt  to  make  a  few  text- 
books that  will  do  more  for  a  child  than  an  equal  number  of  Mr. 
Swinton's  did  and  can. 

Latterly  there  are  signs  of  a  reaction  in  favor  of  formal 
grammar.  A  course  of  rather  a  stiff  nature  is  now  given  in  the 
last  year  of  the  grammar  school,  or  even  earlier.  Probably  the 
child  of  fourteen  is  now  expected  to  analyze  as  well  as  his  father 
did  at  sixteen.  There  are  at  least  three  reasons  for  the  reaction. 
First,  there  is  a  desire  to  teach  advanced  studies  to  those  whose 
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schooling  closes  with  the  eighth  school  year.  Secondly,  there 
is  a  feeling  that  language  books  fail  to  produce  the  requisite 
degree  of  correctness  in  the  student's  speech.  Thirdly,  there  is 
the  desire  to  ground  certain  students  in  grammar  before  they 
begin  Latin,  French,  or  German. 

For  one,  I  believe  that  too  much  formal  grammar  is  taught  in 
the  grammar  school.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  time  now  given 
to  this  subject  might  better  be  given  to  literature,  or  biography, 
or  composition,,  or  oral  reading,  or  drill  in  oral  English. 

To  take  up  the  causes  of  the  reaction  in  order,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  lad  whose  schooling  is  to  cease  with  the  grammar 
school  ?  Does  he  need  to  be  finished  off  with  parsing  and 
analysis  ?  Parsing  and  analysis  are  good  mental  drill  of  a  certain 
sort,  but  have  they  any  magic  not  possessed  by  English  com- 
position ?  The  average  boy  cannot,  on  leaving  the  grammar 
school,  write  a  good  business  letter.  He  cannot  narrate  a  day's 
happenings  clearly.  He  cannot  (in  writing)  describe  his  dog  so 
that  a  stranger  could  identify  it.  I  know  that  nowadays  there 
is  a  certain  apathy  toward  this  matter  of  learning  to  write. 
The  extremes  of  educational  theory  seem  to  meet  and  form  a 
bar  against  composition  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  conservative 
educator  thinks  that  formal  grammar  must  precede  writing. 
The  radical  is  afraid  that  children  will  learn  to  write  before  they 
have  anything  to  say.  Now,  heaven  forbid  that  the  child  should 
learn  how  little  adults  say  which  is  worth  saying,  or  how  little 
-even  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  have  influenced  the  animal  humor- 
ously called  sapiens!  We  all  agree  that  boys  should  not  shed 
innocent  ink  over  the  "  Pleasures  of  Anticipation  "  or  the  "  Fall  of 
Rome  ;"  but  is  it  abnormal  that  young  Knickerbockers  should  be 
able  to  write  a  decent  letter  by  the  time  he  is  ready  for  algebra 
and  the  kings  of  England?  The  boy  whose  schooling  ends  with 
the  grammar  school  steps  out  into  a  world  that,  for  all  its  mate- 
rialism, knows  something  of  values.  Good  handwriting,  clear 
and  ready  self-expression,  the  ability  to  read  the  daily  paper 
aloud  intelligibly — these  things  have  a  cash  value.  The  subjunc- 
tive mood  has  not,  and  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  the  sub- 
junctive has  any  superior,  compensating  moral  value. 
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The  second  reason  for  the  reaction  lies  in  a  feeling  that  sys- 
tematic grammar  ought  to  make  correct  speakers  where  language 
lessons  have  failed.  But  systematic  grammar  is  not  systematic 
drill  directed  to  eradicating  errors  of  speech.  It  is  an  explana- 
tion, more  or  less  illusory,  of  the  why  and  wherefore  of  usage. 
Knowing  why  does  not  cure  the  fault.  The  average  child  is  a 
slave  to  habits  of  wrong  usage,  and  his  only  hope  is  to  become 
the  slave  of  better  habits.  The  grammar  cannot  cure  the  faults 
of  the  language  book.  Only  smaller  classes  and  earnest  personal 
effort  can  do  that.  Indeed,  no  book  can  be  devised  which  will 
turn  out  great  numbers  of  correct  speakers  as  by  machinery. 

The  third  reason  for  the  reaction  is  the  desire  to  fit  students 
properly  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages.  It  is  very  com- 
mon for  teachers  of  Latin  to  feel  that  their  students  should  be 
good  parsers  and  analyzers  before  they  begin  Latin.  Perhaps 
they  are  right ;  but,  if  so,  it  may  perhaps  be  demonstrable  that 
the  study  of  Latin  should  begin  at  sixteen  rather  than  at  four- 
teen. French  is  different ;  as  a  living  language  it  can  be 
learned  without  any  knowledge  of  formal  grammar,  and  there- 
fore at  an  early  age.  So  eminent  a  grammarian  as  Henry 
Sweet,  in  a  matured  statement  of  his  views  on  teaching  lan- 
guage, recently  expressed  a  doubt  whether  Latin  and  Greek 
should  be  taught  in  secondary  schools.  This  is  a  fact  which 
should  give  us  pause.  One  thing  is  certain  :  grammar  is  at  pres- 
ent a  science  which  applies  to  inflectional  languages  chiefly,  and 
can  best  be  taught  through  the  medium  of  a  dead  language. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  teaching  of  formal  gram- 
mar, namely,  that  grammar  is  at  present  largely  traditional  and 
unscientific.  The  scientific  study  of  language  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  It  is  the  marvel  of  education  that,  in  spite  of  the 
immense  importance  of  linguistics,  this  most  ancient  of  studies 
should  be  so  little  affected  by  modern  knowledge.  It  is  true 
that  our  scholars  know  much  more  about  the  physiology  of 
sounds  than  their  fathers  did,  and  more  about  the  history  of 
words  and  constructions,  but  they  have  not  furnished  us  with 
the  principles  of  a  universal  grammar,  based  on  a  sound 
psychology.     How  far  from  secure  are  the  bases  of  linguistics 
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appears  when  we  glance  at  the  terminology  of  grammar.  We 
lack  terms  for  many  concepts  which  must  underlie  any  compre- 
hensive science  of  language.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
thoughtful  boy  wants  to  know  what  a  "word"  is.  A  boy  is 
far  more  likely  to  ask  such  questions  than  a  collegian  is,  for  the 
latter  person  is  concerned  with  the  forms  of  words.  The  boy 
might  question  a  roomful  of  grammarians  in  vain  to  learn 
whether  going  is  one  word  or  several.  A  few  would  tell  him 
that  going  is  at  least  two  words.  Most  would  tell  him  that 
going  is  one  word  with  various  uses  and  ancestors,  but  they 
would  presently  speak  of  the  noun  going  and  the  adjective  going, 
and  insist  that  the  two  words  should  not  be  confused.  Woe  to 
the  young  teacher  who  goes  to  the  library,  being  troubled  as  to 
what  "  mood  "  is!  She  will  learn  that  mood  is  manner,  that  mood 
is  not  manner  but  feeling,  and  that  mood  is  neither  manner  nor 
feeling  but  a  word  with  a  certain  termination  or  a  certain 
ablaut.  If  she  opens  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  grammars  used  in 
1902  in  the  best  American  grammar  schools,  she  will  learn  the 
following  curious  things  about  mood:  (1)  English  has  no 
moods  in  common  use  except  the  indicative  and  the  imperative; 
(2)  English  has  subjunctives  at  present,  but  they  are  often  the 
same  in  form  as  indicatives;  (3)  English  has  no  subjunctive 
forms  at  present  except  in  a  very  few  verbs,  but  any  indicative 
may  become  a  subjunctive  by  following  the  word  if;  (4)  Eng- 
lish has  no  subjunctive  mood  except  in  a  very  few  verbs,  but  it 
has  a  potential  mood;  (5)  English  has  no  potential  mood  prop- 
erly so  called,  but  it  has  potential  phrases  ;  (6)  English  has  an 
indicative  mood,  a  subjunctive,  a  potential,  an  optative,  and  a 
conditional.  Or  let  us  suppose  that  the  word  questioned  is 
"  tense. "  She  finds  a  future  tense  in  Sweet's  great  grammar, 
but  she  finds  Whitney  speaking  of  the  "so-called  future  tense," 
and  on  turning  to  Strong,  Logemann,  and  Wheeler's  Introduction 
she  learns  that  "  phrasal  tenses  "  are  properly  "  not  tenses  at  all." 
These  absurd  contradictions  are  not  isolated  or  peculiar. 
They  are  easily  paralleled  in  every  branch  of  the  grammar  now 
taught  to  children.  Even  the  analysis  of  sentences,  which  our 
fathers   regarded  as  a  great   advance    on    parsing,   and   which 
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is  still  supposed  to  furnish  invaluable  mental  discipline,  is  a 
purely  arbitrary  business. 

The  unfortunate  terms  "  subject"  and  "  object"  are  still  in 
use,  though  they  cannot  be  defined,  and  though  they  reflect  an 
outworn  psychology.  The  terms  "principal"  and  "modifier" 
are  suggestive  and  helpful,  but  they  are  usually  applied  in  a  way 
which  utterly  ignores  the  point  of  interest  in  the  sentence.  The 
term  "subject  and  predicate"  appears  in  one  grammar  as  nam- 
ing the  chief  elements  of  every  sentence,  but  across  the  county 
line  another  grammar  insists  that  children  should  always  see  a 
subject,  a  copula,  and  a  predicate — three  terms  instead  of  two. 
If  the  quarreling  logicians  are  to  set  the  hands  of  our  gram- 
marians, our  teachers,  and  our  children  against  each  other,  why 
should  not  the  psychologists,  or  any  other  group  of  people,  be 
represented  in  the  grammatical  terminology?  Why  should  not 
a  sentence  consist  of  focus  and  fringe,  or  foreground  and  back- 
ground, or  engine,  coupler,  and  caboose? 

I  close,  therefore,  as  I  began,  with  a  plea  for  less  grammar 
and  more  drill  in  usage;  for  less  grammar  and  more  skill 
in  communication  ;  for  less  grammar  and  more  vocabulary 
— the  vocabulary  of  noble  living,  as  recorded  in  literature  and 
biography.  Nor  need  there  be  any  sacrifice  of  system  in  leav- 
ing formal  grammar  till  later  in  the  child's  life.  Systematic 
instruction  in  the  use  of  English  is  precisely  the  thing  that  is 
sacrificed  to  the  subjunctive  mood  and  those  other  vague  and 

terrible  deities. 

E.  H.  Lewis. 

Department  of  English, 

The  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 


THE   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

The  period  covered  by  the  years  just  preceding  adolescence 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  in  a  very  real  sense  the  school  of 
letters,  or  the  grammar  school.  Whatever  may  be  best  for  the 
earlier  years,  there  is  seldom  a  voice  heard  calling  us  to  delay 
the  learning  to  know  how  beyond  this  time.  The  work  of  the 
period  has  broadened  to  include  much  more  than  the  old-time 
symbols,  yet  the  newcomers  are  all  tools,  and  in  the  old  school 
and  the  new  school  this  is  a  time  for  tool-mastering. 

It  is  due  perhaps  to  this  degree  of  unanimity  that  this  divi- 
sion of  the  school  oftentimes  seems  to  receive  less  careful 
attention  than  is  given  to  the  others.  There  are  many  faithful 
and  efficient  principals  and  teachers  in  this  section  ;  in  fact,  in  our 
public  schools,  the  test  of  a  teacher  for  these  grades  is,  often- 
times, ability  to  discipline  and  to  follow  the  course  of  study  with- 
out much  assistance  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  less  thought 
given  to  it  by  the  thinkers  than  is  the  case  elsewhere.  It  is  easy 
to  name  educators  of  prominence  in  the  kindergarten,  primary* 
secondary,  normal,  college,  graduate  schools,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  find  those  who  speak  for  the  grammar  school.  The 
superintendent  who  goes  to  work  on  the  course  of  study  is 
fortunate  if  he  works  through  the  fourth  grade  before  the  detail 
of  his  work  sweeps  him  away  from  the  schoolroom  into  his 
office. 

The  pressure  from  above  requires  that  the  eighth  grade 
accomplish  certain  technical  results,  but  this  is  not  infrequently 
the  most  formal  accomplishment  of  the  entire  course,  and  it 
casts  its  shadow  over  the  years  preceding  it,  so  that,  without 
direction,  there  is  little  chance  for  even  the  teacher  with  origi- 
nality to  contribute  to  the  study  of  school  economics. 

I  have  found  in  some  of  our  larger  cities  a  strong  desire  on 
the  part  of  primary  teachers  to  get  into  the  grammar  grades.  In 
almost  all  cases,  when  this  wish  has  been  traced  down,  it  has  been 
found  to  have  its  root  in  the  effort  to  escape  supervision.     This 
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is  no  doubt  sometimes  an  adverse  criticism  upon  common 
methods  of  supervision,  yet  one  who  has  attempted  to  do  this 
work  realizes  the* great  difficulty  there  is  in  avoiding  mechanical 
relations  under  present  conditions.  I  can  see,  however,  no  other 
way  out.  In  a  formal  sense  the  grammar  school  is  often  very 
perceptibly  organized,  but  of  organization  in  its  meaning  "the 
placing  of  responsibility  "  there  is  very  little  in  it. 

I  discussed  recently  some  out-of-school  questions  with  a  man 
who  constantly  employs  many  hundred  men.  His  summary  of 
the  situation  was  as  follows :  "  I  never  attempt  to  save  on  clerical 
help  and  supervision.  I  give  every  boss  all  the  office  force  he 
can  use,  and  I  hire  as  many  first-class  men  to  manage  and  plan 
work  as  I  can  find,  and  then  1  have  to  spend  all  my  time  keeping 
them  out  of  ruts."  The  last  clause  is  somewhat  discouraging,  yet 
it  is  not  strange  that  with  all  the  attention  given  to  mechanism 
we  have  few  who  rise  above  it.  It  is  natural  either  to  rebel 
against  it  and  lose  its  help,  forgetting  what  Caird  says,  "though 
life  and  spirit  are  more  than  mechanism,  they  are  not  without 
mechanism,"  or  to  become  its  slave.  The  new  era  of  college 
presidents  promises  much  for  the  future  of  other  officers  of 
organization  and  administration  in  the  school. 

The  specific  need,  then,  in  the  grammar  school  is  more  super- 
vision— this  as  a  first  step  to  better  standards  of  supervision, 
with  a  view  to  securing  more  original  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  greater  economy 
of  time  and  energy  spent  and  more  work  accomplished.  This 
undoubtedly  will  result  in  many  changes  and  in  increased 
expense.  When  Dr.  Dewey's  School  and  Society  came  out,  a 
schoolman  who  read  it  said :  "  That  plan  will  never  work ;  it  will 
take  too  much  money.  The  people  do  not  want  to  spend  more 
money,  but  less.  When  we  asked  the  trustees  of  a  certain  sec- 
tion, 'What  apparatus  in  certain  lines  do  you  wish  our  students 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  to  become  familiar  with?'  a  charac- 
teristic answer  was,  'What  we  want  is  teachers  who  can  get 
along  without  our  spending  money  on  apparatus.'  M 

There  is  truth  in  this,  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  how  money 
will  come  to  the  support  of  a  real  idea  with  a  real  plan  for  its 
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execution.  Many  of  our  schools  are  receiving  as  much  as  they 
deserve  now.  The  difference  in  various  sections  of  equal  wealth 
shows  how  largely  this  is  a  matter  of  the  larger  community 
education,  which  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  duties  of  the 
school,  although  often  unregarded.  The  common-sense  of  the 
business-men  of  a  community  will  not  stint  the  schools  when 
needs  are  understood.  As  one  president  of  a  board  said  to  a 
principal,  after  the  latter  had  presented  the  need  of  clerical  help: 
"  I  had  never  thought  of  it  before,  but  it  would  be  foolish  to  hire 
a  man  at  your  salary  and  put  him  at  work  in  my  office  licking 
postage  stamps." 

We  shall  never  command  the  desired  support  until  we  have 
increased  efficiency  all  along  the  line.  Of  course,  the  converse 
of  the  proposition  can  well  be  urged.  The  most  important  con- 
sideration is  that  progress  is  evident,  but  to  utilize  fully  that 
progress  there  must  be  more  consciousness  of  it,  and  this 
requires  more  workers  with  broad  horizons.  Every  school  prob- 
lem needs  consideration  by  someone  to  whom  it  is  an  immediate 
personal  matter,  but  just  as  much  it  requires  thought  from  one 
who  sees  larger  relationships.  One  means  toward  this  is  through 
the  educational  periodicals.  The  Educational  Review  serves  the 
general  field  well,  the  School  Review  has  done  much  for  secondary 
education  —  the  elementary  school  and  normal  school  have  not 
fared  so  well. 

Another  means  is  better  organization  in  normal  schools  and 
colleges.  It  seems  that  in  the  former  the  greater  part  of  the 
effort  spent  is  to  bring  poor  material  up  to  a  passing  standard, 
while  there  is  no  time  or  energy  left  to  put  upon  those  who  are 
at  all  able  to  stand  alone,  and  who  could,  with  a  little  help, 
become  centers  of  power  and  training.  Like  the  examination 
system  for  teachers,  this  keeps  out  the  poorest,  but  it  also  keeps 
out  the  best.  In  the  university  not  infrequently  students  of 
very  different  degrees  of  attainment  are  classed  together,  and 
there  is  little  opportunity  as  yet  in  education  for  the  advanced 
study  and  direct  association  with  great  teachers  found  in  the 
higher  work  in  other  subjects.  When  this  is  given,  the  relation 
between  the  laboratory  and  the  school  will  be  better  established. 
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No  part  of  the  school  has  greater  need  of  this  association 
than  the  grammar  school,  and  none  offers  a  richer  reward  for 
study.  The  early  workers  will  have  the  benefit  of  conditions 
under  the  law  of  increasing  returns.  Someone  has  characterized 
these  years  as  the  lean  kine  eating  up  the  fat  kine  of  the  grades 
below.  Relatively  this  may  be  true,  although  absolutely  the  fat 
of  the  earlier  years  is  not  excessive.  But  the  fact  that  personal 
qualities  are  so  strongly  weighed  in  securing  kindergarten  and 
primary  teachers  has  given  that  section  an  advantage. 

We  need  more  light  as  to  the  proper  constitution  of  the  school 
above  the  third  grade.  The  one-teacher  system  is  one  extreme, 
and  the  departmental  is  the  other.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  clear  com- 
promise on  the  following  lines  is  one  way  out :  a  strong  man  or 
woman  in  charge  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  children,  teaching  about 
half  of  their  work  and  free  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  to  keep 
thoroughly  in  touch  with  their  other  subjects.  It  is  no  doubt 
an  advantage  for  this  class-teacher  to  do  a  little  teaching  in  a 
grade  above  or  below,  in  order  to  have  a  basis  for  comparative 
study;  but  the  weakness  of  the  departmental  system  lies  in  the 
apparent  necessity  of  employing  all  of  a  teacher's  time  in  recita-. 
tion  work,  thus  giving  the  impression  that  the  recitation  is  an 
end  rather  than  a  means,  and  also  giving  no  opportunity  for 
integration  of  the  studies.  These  are  the  years  during  which 
the  various  main  branches  of  the  curriculum  differentiate  them- 
selves from  the  primary  trunk,  and  the  greatest  care  is  needed 
to  keep  connections.  If  class-teachers  could  be  made  to  order, 
I  would  wish  to  have  them  all  equal  to  problems  touching  three 
things:  (i)  mental  and  physical  health;  (2)  the  mother-tongue  ; 
(3)  music.    These  seem  to  me  to  need  the  most  direct  contact. 

The  upper  grades  have  experienced  considerable  rough 
experimentation,  and  from  this  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  secondary  school  should  begin  with  the  seventh 
grade.  The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  form  a  natural 
division  and  may  well  be  grouped  together.  In  fact,  in  so  far 
as  divisions  are  necessary,  grouping  by  threes  seems  more 
natural  than  by  fours.  Primary  supervision  usually  extends 
through  three  years,  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  have 
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a  common  basis.  Secondary  education  beginning  in  the  seventh 
need  not  mean  beginning  Latin  there.  I  was  interested  to  find 
in  some  of  the  English  schools  that  boys  who  entered  with  no 
Latin  two  or  three  years  after  a  class  had  begun  that  language 
had  little  difficulty  in  doing  the  work  of  the  class,  and  in  some 
of  our  high  schools  I  find  those  who  have  had  Latin  in  the 
grammar  school  classed  with  those  who  have  had  none  when 
they  enter  the  high  school.  It  surely  should  not  mean  giving 
up  the  contact  with  a  class-teacher.  It  would  be  well  if  high 
schools  recognized  this  need  more,  and  even  the  colleges, 
through  an  enlargement  of  the  function  of  the  deans,  met  it. 
But  it  will  mean  a  definite  accomplishment  of  fundamental  work 
in  English,  utilizing  the  advances  and  avoiding  the  failings  of 
high-school  English  during  the  last  decade ;  the  modern 
languages  can  then  gain  a  footing  as  yet  seldom  realized  ;. 
practical  aspects  of  higher  mathematics  will  here  gain  recogni- 
tion and  lay  a  foundation  for  stronger  theoretical  study ;  the 
aptitude  of  students  at  this  age  for  the  work  of  the  shop  and 
laboratory  will  be  made  use  of,  and  will  lead  to  better  skill  in- 
.the  college  years,  so  that  the  charge  made  against  many  students 
of  dentistry,  medicine,  technology,  etc.  —  "They  have  no- 
hands  "  —  will  be  less  valid. 

The  first  advances  can  best  be  made  in  this  section.     When« 
the  program   here  is  clearer,  much   can   be  done  in  the  inter- 
mediate grades,  for    the  unification  of    the    kindergarten    and 
primaries  now  at  hand  promises  a  good  foundation. 

This  summer  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  a  camp  in  which 
were  a  dozen  boys  of  these  middle  grades  from  families  whose 
circumstances  in  large  cities  render  them  especially  dependent 
upon  the  school  for  the  resources  of  education.  On  Sunday 
morning  they  took  a  walk  in  the  woods,  and  not  a  tree  was  found 
with  which  most  of  them  were  not  already  acquainted.  In  the 
afternoon  we  attended  a  children's-day  service.  Only  one  of 
the  boys  came  from  a  family  belonging  to  a  Protestant  church, 
one  or  two  were  Catholics,  several  were  free-thinkers,  and  at 
least  one  had  never  been  in  a  church  before  in  his  life.  All 
entered    into    the    service    intelligently.      Before    it    opened    L 
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noticed  that  they  were  very  busy  with  the  hymn-books;  one 
of  them  had  found  a  hymn  whose  music  was  by  Haydn;  and 
soon  they  were  all  searching  with  interest  for  other  music  by 
Haydn,  and  later  that  of  Mendelssohn. 

The  church  showed  on  the  inside  its  roof  construction.  The 
boys  began  to  discuss  this.  The  standard  strains  were  stated, 
those  in  sight  classified,  reasons  for  their  use  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely given,  and  all  done  with  as  great  interest  as  would 
ordinarily  attach  to  the  discussion  of  a  prize  fight,  and  yet  all 
quietly  and  without  any  disorder. 

After  church  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  invited  with 
them  to  a  luncheon  at  a  home  near  by.  When  this  was  over 
they  gathered  about  a  teacher  at  the  piano  and  sang  for  half  an 
hour  or  more  music  with  words  of  the  type  of  Lowell's  "And  what 
is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ?"  On  other  occasions  I  saw  them  at 
play  by  themselves  in  the  woods  at  games  of  their  own  origina- 
tion. All  of  these  activities  indicated  the  kinds  of  resources 
that  may  well  be  secured  during  these  years. 

Frank  A.  Manny. 

Superintendent,  Ethical  Culture  School, 

New  York  City. 


THE    TRUE    PLACE    OF    ENGLISH    IN    THE    PUBLIC 

SCHOOL   WORK. 

It  will  doubtless  be  generally  agreed  that,  while  English  is 
not  all  or  even  the  greater  part  of  what  should  be  taught  in  the 
school,  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  progress  and  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  factor  of  the  public-school  work.  To  illustrate  by 
comparison :  if  it  is  said  that  transportation  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  commerce,  it  does  not  mean  that  transportation  is  all 
of  commerce.  There  are  other  things  without  which  we  could 
not  have  commerce,  such  as  farming,  manufacturing,  lumbering, 
cattle-raising,  etc.;  but  it  still  remains  true  that  without  transpor- 
tation there  could  be  no  commerce. 

English  is  the  medium  through  which  our  children  both  gain 
and  impart  ideas,  and  these  ideas  may  be  perfect  or  imperfect 
only  as  the  medium  of  thought  is  more  or  less  perfect.  An 
imperfect  medium  cannot  give  a  perfect  idea.  Many  pupils  fail 
in  their  lessons  because  the  words  and  sentences  have  either  no 
meaning  or  an  imperfect  one. 

The  English  is  of  value  to  them  chiefly  for  what  it  does.  It 
gives  a  better  understanding  in  geography,  in  arithmetic,  in  his- 
tory, and  in  all  other  subjects.  The  pupil  who  has  a  good  com- 
mand of  English  can  think  better  and  see  more  clearly  into  any 
subject. 

One  great  difficulty  in  teaching  pupils  in  the  elementary 
studies  is  that  they  see  the  subject  "as  through  a  glass  darkly," 
on  account  of  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  language  of 
the  subject.  Each  study  has  a  language  of  its  own,  in  a  certain 
sense,  and  there  can  be  no  efficient  work  in  it  till  the  language 
is  mastered.  For  example,  take  that  arithmetical  bugbear,  bank 
discount.  Most  of  the  pupils  who  fail  in  this  fail  from  a  lack  of 
comprehension  of  the  language  of  the  banker.  The  terms  are 
new  and  mean  nothing  to  them.  A  language  drill  is  necessary 
as  a  preface  to  each  lesson.  Another  instance  is  that  of  pupils 
who  at  home  hear  only  a  few  words  used,  and  perhaps  these  few 
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used  in  a  local  sense.  The  teacher  will  have  to  enlarge  the 
vocabulary  of  those  pupils  and,  what  is  more  difficult,  teach  the 
proper  use  and  application  of  the  one  already  acquired. 

It  is  true,  as  has  so  often  been  said,  that  nothing  so  quickly 
tells  against  one's  educational  training  as  poor  English,  either  in 
speaking  or  in  writing,  and  for  this  there  are  two  reasons  :  First, 
every  educated  person  is  a  competent  judge  of  English.  He 
may  be  ignorant  of  any  number  of  technical  matters  ;  he  may 
not  be  able  to  interpret  an  architect's  drawing  or  a  lawyer's 
brief;  he  may  not  be  able  to  distinguish  "fossil  Silurian"  from 
"Devonian,"  or  know  the  difference  between  "placer"  and 
"deep"  mining;  but  he  does  know  whether  a  singular  verb  is 
used  with  a  plural  subject;  whether  an  objective  pronoun  is 
made  the  subject  of  the  sentence ;  whether  capitals  and  small 
letters  are  properly  distributed  ;  whether  the  spelling  is  phonetic 
or  correct ;  and  whether  the  arrangement  of  material  is  logical 
and  clear.  Second,  though  good  English,  like  good  manners 
and  a  becoming  dress,  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  character, 
or  useful  knowledge  and  skill  along  many  lines,  it  is  generally 
held  to  be  the  best  possible  index  to  the  amount  of  education 
and  culture  one  really  has  had.  Hence  failure  here  is  quickly 
held  to  indicate  incompetence  along  all  lines. 

It  seems  necessary  to  protest  against  the  "  study  of  English 
for  English's  sake."  One  might  as  well  talk  for  talk's  sake,  as 
indeed  many  people  do.  English,  to  be  the  core  of  the  common- 
school  course,  must  be  studied,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means. 

The  tendency  has  been  too  much  toward  making  the  form 
the  object  of  our  work  in  English,  when  the  true  object  should 
be  the  content.  The  form  must  be  mastered,  but  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  content. 

English  is  the  key  that  unlocks  all  knowledge  ;  and  we  must 
remember  that  education  has  a  combination  lock  and  that  its 
adjustment  is  complicated.  English  for  English's  sake  makes  it 
only  a  plaything,  a  pastime,  a  fad  ;  but  English  as  a  means  leads 
up  to  higher  knowledge  and  larger  desires. 

English,  which  is  essentially  the  nucleus  of  the  public-school 
course,  can  be  made  so  only  by  being  studied  scientifically.  The 
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idea  seems  to  prevail  in  some  quarters  that,  while  other  branches 
require  scientific  study,  English  will  somehow  develop  itself  in 
the  understanding  without  giving  attention  to  its  science.  It  is 
thought  that  knowledge  of  technical  grammar  is  unnecessary,  all 
that  is  needed  being  the  ability  to  speak  or  write  sentences;  and 
it  is  even  implied  that  the  study  of  grammar  is  the  reverse  of 
beneficial.  There  is  no  convincing  reason  for  entertaining  such 
a  theory.  The  principles  of  grammar  are  as  essential  to  the 
speaking  and  writing  of  correct  English  as  are  the  principles  of 
mathematics  to  the  successful  solving  of  its  problems.  It  is  true 
that  our  pupils  would  learn  to  speak  and  to  compose  sentences 
without  the  study  of  technical  grammar,  and  so  the  most  illiter- 
ate learns  to  express  his  ideas  and  communicate  his  wants  without 
even  learning  to  read;  but  the  fact  that  the  actual  necessities  of 
life  are  met  in  both  cases  is  no  reason  for  arresting  education  at 
these  points.  Is  it  not  time  for  educators  to  realize  that  a  short- 
cut to  any  branch  of  learning  is  an  impossibility?  Eternal 
principles  should  guide  us  in  English  as  certainly  as  in  all  other 
studies. 

It  sometimes  seems  that  the  teaching  of  grammar  has  fallen 
upon  evil  times,  for  the  recent  forms  of  language  lessons  have  so 
weakened  the  whole  subject  as  to  leave  out  the  heart  of  English 
grammar. 

It  is  true  that  formal  technical  grammar  should  not  be  com- 
menced until  the  pupil  can  understand  its  laws,  and  with  this 
feature  of  the  modern  plan  the  writer  is  heartily  in  sympathy; 
but  it  would  seem  that  in  our  strenuous  efforts  to  avoid  the  mis- 
take of  forcing  analysis  and  parsing  upon  the  unprepared  mind 
we  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.  We  are  trying  to  make 
a  fragmentary,  mechanical  method  of  imposing  aimless  sentence- 
making  upon  our  classes  answer  the  purpose  of  beginning  the 
study  of  English,  whereas  the  subject  should  from  the  first  be 
taught  inductively.  All  work  given  should  have  definite  mean- 
ing. Both  induction  and  deduction  should  be  employed,  exam- 
ples developing  definitions,  and  definitions  being  applied  to 
examples.  For  the  present  heterogeneous  mass  of  unsystematic 
talk  and  writing  in  the  lower  grades,  with  its  lack  of  responsibility 
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for  definite  progress  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil,  we  should 
substitute  the  steady,  persistent,  and  connected  study,  with  the 
committing  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  English  grammar,  fol- 
lowed by  concrete  application,  and  with  as  strict  accountability 
to  the  teacher  for  every  failure  as  we  require  in  the  study  of 
arithmetic.  Complaints  from  the  secondary  schools  of  poorly 
prepared  candidates  for  admission  to  their  courses  in  rhetoric 
and  composition  are  too  numerous  to  be  neglected  by  those  in 
charge  of  elementary  work.  A  higher  standard  should  be 
required  before  leaving  the  grammar  school,  and  a  more  system- 
atic, unified  course  of  instruction  carried  on  from  the  primary 
school  up.  A  knowledge  of  his  mother-tongue  to  be  thorough 
must  grow  with  the  child's  growth. 

We  read  that  Michael  Angelo  was  the  first  artist  of  modern 
times  whose  work  was  true  to  anatomical  structure.  We  know 
that  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo  is  the  most  glorious  and 
satisfying  legacy  of  art  that  has  descended  to  us.  And  so,  by 
analogy,  those  works  of  literature  will  be  the  greatest  and  most 
permanent  whose  authors  knew  thoroughly  the  science  as  well 
as  the  art  of  their  language.  Even  the  inferior  Latin  authors 
are  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  literary  work  done  by  those 
who  thoroughly  understood  the  structure  of  their  mother-tongue. 

The  value  of  composition  work  from  the  beginning  cannot  be 
overestimated.  There  should  be  time  in  every  grade  for  practice 
in  constructing  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  essays,  always  care- 
fully examined  by  the  teacher  and  then  corrected  by  the  pupil. 

The  teaching  of  composition  work,  like  the  teaching  of 
English  in  general,  should  be  such  as  to  show  the  pupil  that 
composition  is  a  means  and  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  function 
of  language  is  to  express  thought,  and  no  amount  of  drill  upon 
words  can  teach  the  use  of  language  if  thought  is  not  awakened 
and  employed  throughout.  The  child  is  not  given  composition 
work  primarily  for  the  sake  of  composing,  but  for  acquiring 
ability  to  express  his  thought.  There  must  therefore  be  some- 
thing within  to  express,  and  to  this  purpose  language  should  be 
taught  in  connection  with  literature,  history,  science,  and  other 
studies,  instead   of  as  a  branch  by  itself.      If  our  pupils  could 
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reproduce  in  writing  the  substance  of  the  majority  of  their 
lessons,  the  work  would  serve  as  a  continual  review  of  other 
branches  as  well  as  a  language  lesson.  They  would  thus  treat 
subjects  of  which  they  know  and  are  learning  something. 
Nothing  is  more  futile  than  the  attempt  to  have  pupils  express 
in  writing  ideas  upon  subjects  of  which  naturally  they  can 
have  but  little  knowledge.  A  fourteen-year-old  pupil  should 
not  be  asked  to  handle  such  subjects  as  "Immortality,"  "The 
Dignity  of  Labor,"  or  "  Hitch  Your  Wagon  to  a  Star."  Abstract 
subjects  in  general  should  be  avoided,  for  the  visible,  material 
world  is  the  scene  of  the  child's  experiences,  and  no  one  can 
bring  forth  from  his  mind  what  has  never  existed  there.  The 
subject  treated  must  be  clear  in  the  child's  mind  before  he  can 
make  it  clear  to  others. 

The  teacher  should  encourage  the  development  of  an  indi- 
vidual style  in  each  pupil's  composition,  and  refrain  from  such 
criticism  as  would  have  the  effect  of  injuring  the  natural  charac- 
teristics of  the  different  writers,  while  he  should  give  the 
necessary  general  training.  The  superior  attractiveness  of  short 
sentences,  of  good  Anglo-Saxon  words,  and  the  strength  of  the 
simplest  form  of  expression  should  be  impressed  upon  all. 

With  the  aid  of  the  modern  text-books,  it  should  not  be 
difficult  for  the  teacher  to  make  the  study  of  English  pleasant 
as  well  as  profitable.  In  these  days  of  many  reading-books  care- 
fully compiled  by  scholars,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  use  of 
the  wishy-washy,  trashy  school  readers  once  prevailing.  "  The 
fat  cat  sat  on  the  mat"  style  of  primer  is  quite  as  much  out  of 
date  as  the  "  Do  we  go  up  ?     Yes  we  do  go  up  "  style. 

The  reading  of  good  literature  is  second  only  to  the  constant 
example  to  correct  speech  for  the  work  of  cultivating  the  pupil's 
English.  The  store  upon  which  the  English-speaking  child  has 
to  draw  is  practically  inexhaustible,  and  though  we  should  not 
now  give  Dr.  Johnson's  advice  to  spend  days  and  nights  on 
the  reading  of  Addison,  we  should  agree  with  him  that  to 
acquire  the  power  to  express  thought  in  pure,  noble,  vigorous 
English,  no  better  way  can  be  advised  than  that  of  the  exten- 
sive reading  of  our  standard  authors. 
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We  are  all  at  fault  in  the  present  generation  in  allowing 
ourselves  to  form  the  habit  of  too  much  newspaper  and  magazine 
reading.  We  deliberately  sacrifice  the  time  which  should  be 
profitably  as  well  as  pleasantly  spent  in  the  reading  of  our  best 
books  and  higher-class  periodicals  to  the  skimming  over  of  great 
masses  of  matter  presented  in  the  daily  newspapers  and  cheap 
journals.  The  deleterious  effect  upon  the  memory  as  well  as 
upon  our  appreciation  of  pure  English  should  be  a  sufficient 
warning  to  us  to  preserve  our  children  from  this  habit.  The 
children  especially  should  have  none  but  good  models  of  English 
provided  for  their  reading.  The  introduction  of  dialect  stories 
into  the  children's  magazines  is  most  deplorable.  It  is  strange 
that  writers  who  have  the  ability  to  use  the  best  English  should 
offer  productions  filled  with  unnatural  and  ungrammatical  con- 
structions and  incorrect  spelling,  but  if  there  must  be  dialect 
stories,  let  them  be  read  by  older  people  and  not  by  children 
whose  habits  of  expression  are  now  being  formed.  The  litera- 
ture read  by  the  child  should  be  expressed  in  pure  and  beautiful 
language,  since  its  purpose  is  to  train  his  mental  faculties  as  well 
as  to  aid  his  moral  development,  and  should  be  a  most  potent 
means  of  culture  in  its  form  as  well  as  in  its  content. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  make  the  sentiment  against  promis- 
cuous reading  by  children  sufficiently  strong  to  extend  to  their 
home  reading,  the  schools  should  at  least  do  all  in  their  power 
to  counteract  the  deadly  influence  of  "  newspaper  English"  by 
presenting  the  best  of  our  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  for 
their  use  at  school,  instead  of  encouraging  the  reading  of  the 
slip-shod,  slovenly  articles  usually  hurried  into  the  daily  editions. 
The  excellent  plan  in  vogue  of  giving  brief  daily  lessons  on 
current  events  could  be  made  still  more  valuable  by  advising 
only  the  highest  class  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  as  aids  and 
requiring  the  pupils  to  name  their  authorities.  Not  only  this 
study  but  every  recitation  may  give  opportunity  for  training  in 
the  use  of  good  English.  The  old-fashioned  practice  of  cram- 
ming the  memory  with  the  exact  words  of  the  text-book  has 
fortunately   given   way   to  that  of   reproducing  the   facts   and 
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information  in  the  pupil's  own  language,  and  thus  the  opportunity 
for  daily  improvement  and  culture  is  invaluable. 

Although  the  science  of  grammar  can  be  learned  from  text- 
books, the  art  of  expressing  ideas  clearly  and  forcibly  can  be 
learned  only  in  one  way  —  by  using  language  in  the  expression 
of  original  thought.  Of  scientific,  methodical  instruction  in 
language  there  is  especial  need  in  America,  since  our  schools 
almost  invariably  represent  a  variety  of  races,  and  therefore  the 
children  of  our  schools  have  not  to  aid  them  the  hereditary 
facility  in  the  use  of  English  which  they  would  have  had  in  the 
native  language  of  their  parents. 

If  our  ideal  of  language  instruction  could  be  realized,  there 
would  be  no  reason-  for  such  an  arraignment  of  the  work  of  our 
schools  as  is  found  in  a  recent  number  of  Harper's  Magazine: 

Inaccuracy  in  applying  the  foundation  principles  of  good  reading,  good 
writing  and  good  reckoning. 

Indifference  to  the  importance  of  accuracy  in  the  same. 

Ignorance  of  the  fact  that  literature,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  vital  use,  must 
mean  far  more  out  of  school  than  it  ever  can  within. 

Helen  L.  Grenfell. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Colorado. 
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PEDAGOGY  OF  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS. 

George  W.   Myers. 

Blinded  to  educational  values  by  zeal  for  their  subject,  or 
biased  by  the  desire  to  go  the  easier  way,  many  teachers  of 
elementary  mathematics  still  argue,  as  almost  everybody  argued 
fifty  years  ago,  in  favor  of  the  high  disciplinary  value  of  the 
pure  memory  work  of  arithmetic.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  fifty  years'  experiences  are  against  this  view  and  that 
psychologists  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  memory  is  the  one 
mental  faculty  that  cannot  be  cultivated,  some  of  us  still  cling 
to  the  traditionary  notion.  That  a  more  discriminating  insist- 
ence, by  friends  of  mathematics,  upon  the  relative  educational 
values  of  the  various  aspects  of  arithmetical  study  would 
redound  to  the  credit  of  this  study  as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of 
education,  there  can  be  little  room  for  doubt.  Drill  work, 
memoriter  exercises,  committing  rules,  and  the  other  things 
which  make  up  the  meclianics  of  arithmetic,  have  no  great  educa- 
tional value  in  themselves,  and  very  much  of  such  work  is 
stupefying.  On  the  contrary,  analyses  of  the  conditions  on 
which  the  solution  of  problems  depends  involve  the  exercise  of 
attention,  comparison,  and  judgment,  and  have  therefore  a  high 
value  in  education.  These  statements  are  corroborated  by  the 
circumstance  that  very  few  great  mathematicians,  either  as  boys 
or  as  men,  ever  manifested  more  than  ordinary  skill,  and  many  of 
them  not  even  ordinary  skill,  in  the  purely  mechanical  parts  of 
mathematical  study. 

The  mechanical  work  of  arithmetic  should  be  reduced  to  the 
automatic  as  soon  as  possible.  All  teachers  have  observed  that 
the  mechanical  parts  of  arithmetic  are  reduced  to  the  automatic 
state  much  sooner  by  some  pupils  than  by  others.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  matter  of  common  observation,  however,  that  the 
great  mathematicians  come  from  the  dilatory  class.     On  closer 
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examination  we  readily  recognize  in  this  the  truth  that  a  quick 
and  retentive  memory  conduces  to  superficiality.  As  elementary 
mathematics  is  commonly  taught,  memory  is  too  often  the  only 
faculty  appealed  to,  so  that  the  paradoxical  rule  may  usually  be 
followed  with  safety:  "Pick  the  future  mathematician  from 
among  those  pupils  who  do  not  get  on  well  in  their  elementary 
mathematics.,, 

But  this  need  not  be  so.  It  would  not  be  so  if  in  our  teaching 
of  arithmetic  we  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
growing  faculties  of  the  child  than  to  the  ill-considered  asser- 
tions of  bank  officials  as  to  the  overmastering  importance  of 
accuracy  and  speed  in  the  mechanics  of  arithmetic.  Premature 
accuracy  is  one  of  the  worst  things  the  mathematical  teacher  can 
strive  for.  On  this  point  it  would  be  well  for  the  teacher  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  bank  official's  ideal  employee  is  a  machine, 
not  a  man.  Let  us  therefore  look  to  a  higher  source  than  the 
mart  for  our  mathematical  pedagogy! 

There  has  been  not  a  little  theorizing  of  late  on  the  possibility 
of  fixing  the  number  facts  of  addition  and  multiplication 
upon  the  memory  with  sufficient  permanence  through  use. 
Believing,  though  the  writer  does,  in  this  possibility,  he  has  not 
as  yet  been  privileged  to  see  this  possibility  actualized.  Still  he 
is  encouraged  not  to  discard  his  belief  by  the  consideration  that 
he  has  not  yet  seen  a  conscientious  and  consistent  effort  to 
realize  this  possibility  put  forth  by  a  teacher  whose  grasp  of 
mathematical  truth  was  any  augury  of  success.  Such  an  effort 
by  such  a  teacher  would,  however,  go  far  toward  giving  an  edu- 
cative value  to  the  part  of  mathematical  study  which  is  a  burden 
to  teachers  and  a  bugbear  to  pupils. 

Finally,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  why  this  sub- 
ject of  arithmetic,  which  has  never  had  a  large  number  of 
friends  among  educators,  still  holds  so  important  a  place  in 
the  curriculum,  if  we  recognize  that  the  demand  for  the  sub- 
ject is  social  and  industrial  rather  than  educational.  We  could 
not  discard  it  if  we  would,  since  it  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  success 
in  so  many  other  fields  of  human  activity.  The  work  of  the 
class-room  should  therefore  be  based  largely  on  such  problems 
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as  are  met  in  everyday  life,  and  the  right  sort  of  mathematical 
pedagogy  will  render  proper  account  of  these  £*/Sra-curricular 
demands.  The  outlines  which  follow  are  a  continuation  of  those 
in  the  October  number  of  the  Elementary  School  Teacher  : 

B.      NOVEMBER   OUTLINE. 

I.  Further  use  of  linear,  square,  and  cubical  measure  and  weights  applied 
to  concrete  and  useful  problems  involving  the  four  fundamental  processes. 
Problems  to  be  taken  largely  from  the  other  subjects. 

II.  Notation  and  numeration  of  large  numbers  (to  10,000). 

III.  Short  and  long  division  and  simple  fractions. 

IV.  Decimal  fractions  begun  in  connection  with  problems  (a)  in  United 
States  money  and  (&)  in  the  units  of  metric  system. 

V.  Multiplication  table  and  tables  of  denominate  numbers  mastered  and 
used  continuously. 

VI.  Extensive  applications  of  fundamental  processes  in  problems  of  daily 
life. 

VII.  Beginnings  of  geometrical  surveying. 

VIII.  Use  of  simple  equations  and  their  transformations. 

IX.  Common  and  decimal  fractions  completed. 

X.  Foundations  of  percentage  laid. 

XI.  Simple  scale  drawing  and  graphical  representations. 

XII.  Making  drawings  for  use  in  manual  training. 

XIII.  Making  apparatus  in  manual  training  from  drawings. 

XIV.  Meteorological  records  discussed  and  reduced. 

C      DECEMBER   OUTLINE. 

I.  Arabic,  Roman,  and  index  notations  and  numerations  mastered. 

II.  Use  of  checks  and  short  methods. 

III.  Mensuration  of  common  surfaces  and  solids. 

IV.  Symbolic  representation  of  arithmetical  laws. 

V.  Practical  problems  involving  more  extended  analyses  and  computa- 
tions. 

VI.  Indirect  measurement — land  surveying. 

VII.  Observational  astronomy. 

VIII.  Problems  relating  to  business,  banking,  discount,  etc. 

IX.  Graphical  representations. 

X.  Solution  of  some  problems  both  algebraically  and  arithmetically. 

XI.  Positive  and  negative  numbers  used. 

XII.  Practical  geometrical  constructions. 

D.   OUTLINE  FOR  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICAL  PEDAGOGY  (WINTER 

QUARTER). 

The  course  for  the  winter  quarter  may  be  outlined  under  the 
following  captions : 
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I.  Aims  that  have  hitherto  controlled  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic :  (a) 
practical,  (&)  utilitarian,  (c)  theoretical. 

II.  Why  have  these  aims  controlled  ?  Contemporaneous  sociological  and 
civic  demands. 

III.  Modern  aims. 

IV.  Origin  and  nature  of  the  number  concept :  (a)  the  objective  element 
{multiplicity  of  things);  (&)  the  subjective  element  (relating  faculty);  (c)  num- 
bering is  ordering,  vs.  numbering  is  measuring. 

V.  The  most  important  aspects  of  number  used  by  text-book  writers: 
{a)  group  aspect ;  (&)  measuring  aspect ;  (c)  ratio  aspect. 

VI.  Methods,  so  called,  of  teaching  numbers :  (a)  method  of  symbols  ;  (&) 
of  things ;  (c)  logical  method ;  (d)  psychological ;  (e)  ratio  method  ;  (J)  fixed- 
unit  method  ;  (g)  variable-unit  method ;  (h)  spiral  method. 

VII.  Function  of  number  most  used  in:  (a)  daily  life;  (&)  science ;  (c) 
education ;  (d)  number  theory. 

VIII.  Physical  and  mental  needs  which  give  rise  to  the  operations  of : 
(a)  addition  and  subtraction ;  (b)  multiplication  and  division ;  (c)  fractions 
and  percentage ;  (d)  involution  and  evolution. 

IX.  Reasons  for  and  against  introducing  elements  of  algebra  and  geom- 
etry in  grades. 

X.  Changes  and  improvements  needed  in  the  teaching  of  elementary 
mathematics :  (a)  explicit  use  of  the  equation  in  arithmetic ;  (&)  some  topics 
•dropped,  some  introduced ;  (c)  arithmetic  should  be  given  a  sociological 
aspect ;  (d)  improvements  in  language  of  science;  (e)  better  preparation  of 
teachers. 

XI.  Number- work  of  nature-study,  history,  geography,  manual  training  : 
{a)  virtues;  (6)  vices. 

XII.  Introduction  of  work  from  industrial  occupations. 

XIII.  Values  of  arithmetic  in  education :  (a)  practical  value ;  (d)  culture 
value. 

E.      OUTLINE     FOR    SPRING    QUARTER,   ON    MATHEMATICAL   PEDAGOGY   FOR 

THE   SECONDARY   SCHOOL. 

I.  Mathematical  subjects  in  the  secondary  school. 

II.  The  bases  of  geometry,  algebra,  and  trigonometry:  (a)  axioms;  (&) 
definitions. 

III.  General  methods  of  establishing  truth  in  geometry:  (i)  equality  by 
superposition  ;  (2)  mode  of  proving  inequality ;  (3)  principle  of  reductio  ad 
absurdum;  (4)  principle  of  parallelism;  (5)  principles  for  measurement  of 
central  and  inscribed  angles;  (6)  principle  of  reducing  the  mensuration 
of  all  plane  areas  to  that  of  the  triangle ;  (7)  principle  of  limits ;  (8)  prin- 
ciple of  reducing  solid  geometry  to  plane  by  analysis  of  figures. 

IV.  What  mathematical  knowledge  the  pupil  should  have  on  entering 
the  secondary  school. 
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V.  Needs  of  students :  (a)  who  do  not  go  beyond  the  high  school ;  (6)  who 
expect  to  attend  a  university,  or  technical  school. 

VI.  Simultaneous  teaching  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

VII.  Correlation  of  mathematical  subjects  with  science  subjects :  (i)  from 
standpoint  of  pupil ;  (2)  from  standpoint  of  teacher's  preparation. 

IX.  What  is  the  aim  of  the  study  of  geometry?  of  algebra  ? 

X.  Algebra :  (a)  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  functions ;  (d)  as  a 
study  of  the  equation  and  laws  of  its  use. 

XI.  Exemplification  of  algebraic  principles  by  the  numbers  of  arithmetic. 

XII.  Use  and  abuse  of  axioms  in  transforming  equations. 

XIII.  Sequence  of  topics  in  teaching  of:  (a)  geometry;  (b)  algebra. 

XIV.  Classification  of  equations  with  reference  to  degree ;  graphical 
representation  of  their  solutions. 

XV.  Fundamental  principles  of  factoring. 

XVI.  Questions  to  be  raised  on  taking  each  new  step  :  (a)  why  is  it  cor- 
rect ?  (6)  can  it  be  reversed  ? 

XVII.  Field  and  laboratory  work  in  algebra  and  geometry:  (a)  geometri- 
cal surveying :  (b)  solution  and  discussion  of  the  equations  of  science  and 
engineering. 

XVIII.  Place  and  relation  of  secondary  trigonometry. 

XIX.  Observational  astronomy  and  constellation  study. 

XX.  Correlation  of  mathematics  and  physics  in  the  secondary  school : 
(a)  argument  from  standpoint  of  subject-matter ;  (d)  argument  from  stand- 
point of  pupil ;    (c)  argument  from  standpoint  of  teachers'  preparation. 

XXI.  Study  of  leading  texts  in  algebra  and  geometry  for  the  high  school. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

C.  J.   Kroh. 

The  principal  factor  in  our  well-being  is  the  maintenance  of 
the  elasticity  of  our  "faculties"  through  their  appropriate  and 
regular  use  —  the  cultivation  of  the  capabilities  of  action  with 
which  we  are  endowed.  The  determining  motive,  therefore,  in  a 
general  scheme  of  educative  physical  training  must  aim  for  the 
development  and  reinforcement  of  the  qualities  of  character 
exemplified  in  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and  its  co-essential, 
sound  and  robust  health. 

Physical  training,  or  developmental  school  gymnastics,  in  its 
various  phases,  implies  infinitely  more  than  it  has  been  possible 
thus  far  to  incorporate  into  any  general  scheme  of  education. 
Its  aims  should  reach  far  beyond  the  period  of  school  life  and 
become  evident  in  the  success  of  every  sphere  of  practical  life. 
Progress  in  this  largely  underrated  phase  of  school  work,  as  in 
everything  else,  signifies  a  constant  enhancement  of  results. 
Results  depend  for  their  effectiveness  on  the  integrity  of  the 
methods  employed.  These,  again,  must  not  be  based  upon  a 
mere  proximate  evaluation  of  the  work  proposed  in  the  gym- 
nastic curriculum,  but  depend  for  their  efficacy  on  an  apprecia- 
tion and  careful  weighing  of  the  prevailing  conditions.  Failure 
in  this  one  respect  has  not  infrequently  been  directly  responsible 
for  the  hesitation  and  authoritative  laxity  encountered  in  the 
advancement  of  this  work. 

A  mere  outline  of  progressive  aims,  without  a  practical 
enlistment  of  the  reinforcing  influences  coincident  with  all  edu- 
cational procedure,  may  make  the  best  of  purposes  futile.  Isola- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  physical-training  master  and  of  his  work 
signifies  an  impairment  of  thoroughness.  Omissions  in  this 
regard  react  through  the  conservatism  of  those  who  should  be 
esteemed  the  most  wholesome  sustaining  agencies. 

To  realize  the  possibilities  of  effective  physical  training  the 
earnest   co-operation   of  every  member  of  the  teaching  staff  is 
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absolutely  required.  To  this  end  consultations  concerning  the 
expediency  of  measures  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
pupils  are  of  first  importance.  Physical  training  in  its  relation 
to  the  school  program,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  general  scheme 
•of  physical  training,  as  outlined  in  definite  class  aims,  must  be 
defined.  The  aims  and  ends  determinative  in  the  work  adapta- 
tion of  the  different  grades  must  be  elucidated.  To  obviate 
defective  classification,  the  grouping  of  individual  pupils  and 
•classes,  and  the  factors  determinative  for  such  grouping,  must 
be  discussed,  that  the  most  profitable  organization,  devoid  of  all 
friction  and  retarding  influences,  may  be  facilitated.  Pupils  of 
like  abilities  should  be  grouped  together.  The  time  assignment 
for  the  regular  physical  training  and  the  recreation  periods 
should  be  adequate  and  made  proportionate  to  the  actual  needs 
of  profitable  work.  The  recreation  periods  must  be  determined 
in  a  measure  by  the  convenience  of  the  teachers,  who  should  not 
•only  assist  in  the  arrangement  of  the  games,  plays,  field  sports, 
and  outings,  but  actively  participate  in  them. 

One  of  the  earliest  results  of  such  an  understanding  should 
become  perceptible  in  the  improved  movement  of  the  whole 
school,  in  an  order  characteristic  for  its  freedom  of  development 
within  the  general  plan  that  governs  and  unites  all. 

These  suggestions  imply  much  more  than  the  mere  encour- 
agement of  health-promoting  activities,  or  the  insistence  upon 
hygienic  attitudes,  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  health,  and 
attention  to  the  various  class-room  adjustments  contributive 
thereto,  or  even  acquiescence  in  the  design  of  the  respective 
programs.  They  imply  that  the  background  of  this  phase  of 
school  activity  should  be  exploited  and  brought  out  in  stronger 
relief;  that  skill  should  be  exercised  in  enhancing  the  value  of 
this  important  link  in  educational  work  by  establishing  its  rela- 
tion to  the  realities  of  life  through  the  means  presenting  them- 
selves in  the  opportunities  of  the  regular  curriculum. 

What  is  the  content  of  such  training  ?  Is  it  representative 
of  factors  emphasizing  in  the  fullest  all  conduct  ?  Is  it  con- 
structive work  of  the  highest  order  ? 

The  index  of  a  pupil's  mind  is  best  revealed  in  a  study  and 
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comparison  of  his  physical  and  mental  activities  and  states ;  it 
is  not  as  clearly  revealed  in  the  recitation  alone.  The  play  of 
his  instincts  before,  during,  and  after  the  gymnastic  lesson,  or 
play  period,  may  reveal  certain  necessities.  Eagerness  and 
aptitude  are  frequently  indicated  for  certain  activities  and 
studies,  which  the  skilled  teacher  will  wisely  associate  with  his 
erstwhile  inclinations.  Studies  of  an  exacting  nature  are  contra- 
indicated  immediately  after  physical  training.  The  susceptibili- 
ties of  the  mind  are  again  profitably  approached  and  aroused 
only  by  whatever  attracts  and  appeals  during  this  temporary 
period  of  leisure.  Habits  of  thought  and  convictions  depend 
in  no  small  measure  on  these  phenomena.  Relations  are  gradu- 
ally discerned.  History  and  literature,  with  their  wealth  of  elevat- 
ing and  stimulating  influences,  should  be  exploited  at  this  time, 
in  order  that  such  causal  and  rational  relations  may  be  sustained,, 
and  ordinary  " tasks"  relegated  to  the  hour  of  more  favorable 
states.  Indeed,  such  procedure  may  add  zest  to  a  lesson  in 
gymnastics,  preceding  it,  and  enable  the  pupil  to  express,  ii> 
some  form  or  other,  his  experiences,  after  the  lesson.  The  arts 
provide  such  forms  of  expression.  Beauty  of  form,  strength 
and  grace  in  action,  as  exemplified  in  the  analysis  of  action-forms 
in  the  gymnasium,  may  become  a  means  of  enhancing  the  facul- 
ties of  observation,  memory,  and  reasoning. 

The  function  of  studying  the  pupil,  his  development  and 
tendencies,  necessitates  certain  data,  which  should  be  easily 
accessible  for  reference.  This  can  accrue  only  when  the  record- 
ing of  tests  and  records  is  participated  in  by  the  pupils.  The 
physical  records  need  not  be  as  numerous  as  indicated  in  previ- 
ous outlines  in  the  Course  of  Study;  they  should  include  only 
those  items  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  indicate  the  princi- 
pal proportions  and  condition.  Height  and  weight  should  be 
recorded  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  condition  of  a  pupil. 
The  items  of  girths,  breadths,  lengths,  and  depths  must  indicate 
the  normal  measures  of  the  respective  ages  on  record  cards  fur- 
nished, on  which  the  pupil  can  contrast  his  first  and  second 
entries  and  compare  the  differences.  Profitable  work  is  offered 
here.     Indeed,  there  is  no  dearth  of  opportunities  for  measuring. 
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force,  distance,  and  speed  in  connection  with  the  work  in  physi- 
cal training.  The  study  of  conditions  before  and  after  exercise, 
as  ascertained  in  pulse,  heart,  and  lung  tests,  of  respiration  tests 
under  varying  conditions,  leading  straight  to  the  study  of  indi- 
vidual needs,  of  environmental  conditions,  and  all  it  implies,1 
can  be  made  most  profitable  in  accentuating  the  physical-train- 
ing work. 

It  is  the  design,  during  the  current  year,  to  review  the  work 
concurrent  with  these  suggestions  in  the  various  grade  reports. 
These  reports  will  take  the  place  of  the  practical  work  outlines 
printed  last  year. 

SUGGESTIVE    WORK    OUTLINES    FOR    OCTOBER  AND    MAY,  AND    INTER- 
VENING MONTHS. 

October, — Organization:  Arrangement  of  grades  and  groups  —  upper 
grades,  sexes  separate.  .  Regulation  of  attendance,  exercise  — see  gymnasium 
directions.  Dispensations.  Hygienic  precautions,  care  of  body,  dress  adap- 
tation to  work,  bathing,  etc. 

Recording  of  physical  measurements :  age,  weight,  height,  girths, 
breadths,  lengths,  and  depths."     (Seat  and  desk  adjustments.) 

Tests :  Sense  of  rhythm,  direction ;  co-ordinative  power. 

Climbing,  jumping,  and  running  records. 

Special :  Examination  of  lungs,  heart ;  condition.     Vision,  hearing. 

Gradation  and  division  of  pupils  into  regular  and  special  groups. 
Assignment  of  school  and  home  work  ;  play  periods —  direction.  Corrective 
work. 

Measurements,  tests,  and  records  retaken  in  May. 

zOne  of  the  most  profitable  studies  of  one  of  the  grades  during  the  past  year 
began  with  a  study  of  ventilation  and  the  properties  of  air,  followed  by  a  measure- 
ment of  lung  capacities  and  calculations  of  amount  of  air  needed  individually  in  the 
school  and  in  the  home  living-rooms.  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  lessons  on 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  lungs,  based  on  observations  of  the  human  body  and 
supplemented  by  a  study  of  anatomical  models.  Records  of  temperature,  pulse  rate, 
etc.,  were  taken  before  and  after  various  activities,  and  relations  and  effects  of  exer- 
cise ascertained.  For  work  in  other  grades  —  number  and  history  —  see  grade  out- 
lines by  Van  Hoesen,  Thomsen,  and  others,  in  Course  of  Study,  Vols.  I,  II. 

8  The  individual  relations  of  pupils  to  the  normal  standard  of  age,  height,  etc., 
percentages  above  and  below  the  average,  should  be  charted  and  compared  by  the 
pupils  themselves  on  charts  provided  for  that  purpose  (cards  5X8  inches),  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  regular  teacher.  The  various  growth  influences  and  their 
relations  to  educational  problems  can  be  most  profitably  studied  only  if  the  necessary 
data  are  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  for  ready  reference.  Pupils  may  be  given  two 
cards  to  fill  out,  one  for  the  home  and  another  for  the  schoolroom  record. 
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For  practical  work  outlines,  see  grade  outlines,  Vol.  II, 
Course  of  Study. 

An  outline  of  practical  school  gymnastics,  on  the  basis  of 
definitive  grade  aims,  will  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form  during  the 
year. 

Work  of  the  grades  incidental  to  studies,  eventually  leading 
to  dramatizations  and  illustrations  of  typical  scenes  and  actions, 
including  gymnastic  reviews,  games,  plays,  and  sports  in  season, 
and  their  expression  —  art  side  —  to  be  represented  in  connec- 
tion with  the  monthly  morning  exercises,  the  whole  school  par- 
ticipating. The  various  grades  and  classes  contribute  on  these 
occasions  in  regular  order  to  the  subject  of  their  respective  exer- 
cises, or  on  some  special  line  of  work,  on  the  basis  of  their 
information  and  skill. 

GRADE   AIMS. 

First  grade. —  Emphasis  on  exercises,  especially  of  the  larger  groups  of 
muscles,  and  regulation  of  breathing.  Promotion  of  growth  through  the 
stimulation  of  breathing  and  circulation  in  exercise  in  light  and  air  ;  recrea- 
tive form  of  exercise.  To  be  avoided  :  any  form  of  exercise  for  strength, 
even  in  the  smaller  muscles,  in  order  not  to  consume  the  material  necessary 
for  growth  ;  avoid  also  any  demand  upon  the  young  nerves  through  prema- 
ture training  in  that  direction. 

Plays  and  games :  For  testing,  developing,  and  sharpening  the  sense- 
perceptions.  Sight :  differentiation  of  (a)  form  ;  (&)  color.  Hearing  :  dis- 
tance, direction  of  sound.  Feeling:  distinguishing  objects  according  to  form 
and  weight. 

Second  grade. —  Incentive  to  growth  and  blood-formation,  as  above. 
Strain  of  muscle  avoided  in  consideration  of  the  growing  process. 

Plays  and  games:  Imitation  games,  based  on  sense-perceptions.  In 
addition  :  modes  of  sack  and  ball  tossing  and  catching. 

Third  grade. —  Importance  of  improved  bearing  and  carriage  (improved 
holding  power);  cultivation  of  poise ;  erect  position  in  address.  Promptness 
in  response.  Accuracy  in  execution  of  combinations  of  simple  exercises  in 
free  gymnastics. 

Plays  and  games  :  To  be  added :  short,  competitive  games. 

Fourth  grade. —  Importance  of  correct  posture  concepts  in  varied  com- 
binations of  movements.  Light  to  medium  exercises  for  endurance  —  run- 
ning, apparatus  gymnastics  (rhythmic  series  of  similar  recurring  movements, 
as  "  traveling  "),  never  to  the  point  of  fatigue. 

Plays  and  games:  To  lower  reaction  time  between  definite  sense-percep- 
tions and  definite  actions. 
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Fifth  grade, —  Improvement  of  volitional  control  through  effort  in  new 
co-ordination  problems  —  free  and  apparatus  gymnastics.  Improvement  of 
gait  and  poise,  balancing  exercises.  Special  adaptation  of  running  and 
jumping  exercises;  moderately  increased  demands.  Preference  for  the 
more  active  running  games.  Training  for  pleasure  in  action.  Introduction 
of  elementary  dancing  calisthenics  (girls). 

Plays  and  games  :  To  be  added  :  "Antagonistics  "  in  groups,  employing 
apparatus,  as :  poles,  ropes,  etc.  (like  orders,  without  individual  distinctions). 

Sixth  grade. —  Development  and  practice  of  the  characteristic  forms  of 
apparatus  work  —  preparation  for  exercises  of  skill.  Training  for  dexterity. 
Agility,  alertness,  cultivated  in  the  practice  of  games ;  importance  of  forms 
leading  to  the  more  active  outdoor  games.  Systematic  marching,  running, 
and  jumping  exercises  with  increased  demands  for  endurance.  Avoidance 
of  over-strenuous  efforts. 

Plays  and  games :  As  above.  Ability  to  recognize  advantages  and  to 
follow  most  practical  procedures.  Reaction  of  one  of  several  sense-percep- 
tions through  most  practical  action  suggested.  Quick  discernment,  judg- 
ment. 

Seventh  grade.  —  Importance  of  heart  and  lung  action  ;  moderately 
increased  demands  in  apparatus  work ;  lighter  "  theme  work  ;  "  development 
of  representative  action ;  constructive  "  series  "  of  exercises.  Endurance  : 
moderately  sustained  activity,  i.  e.t  rhythmic,  much  increased  activity.  To 
be  avoided :  real  strain  ;  mere  ornamental  and  aimless  drill. 

Plays  and  games :  As  above.  Analysis  of  action-forms,  representative 
of  games  and  sports;  practice  of  foundation  movements  in  characteristic 
sports. 

Eighth  grade.  —  Exercises  of  skill  on  apparatus ;  outdoor  athletics. 
Training  for  dexterity  and  pleasure  in  action.  Outdoors :  speed  over  short 
courses ;  running ;  endurance,  long  distances,  moderately  slow  and  fast ; 
walking  and  running,  with  careful  increase  of  duration.  Practice  of  sprints, 
starts,  dashes ;  emphasis  of  conscious  effort.  Strenuous  efforts  leading  to 
disturbance  of  breathing  and  circulation  to  be  avoided. 

Plays  and  games:  "Antagonistics" — team  work,  like  and  unlike  orders. 
Practice  of  the  higher  organized  games  in  simplified  form.  Forms  of  relay 
racing,  team  plays,  and  class  contests. 

Special  course.  General  and  applied  gymnastics.  The  correlation  of 
school  gymnastics  with  school  work  in  general.  System  and  method  in 
outlining  the  year's  curriculum.  Organization,  direction,  co-operation  of 
teachers. 

Pedagogics  of  gymnastic  instruction.  Methods  of  reinforcing  progress  ; 
processes  of  progressive  gymnastic  development  in  advanced  work  —  tech- 
nique, form. 

Practical  school  anthropometry,  including  physical  tests  and  measure- 
ments, and  inquiries  to  determine  condition.     The   adaptation  of  develop- 
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mental  measures  to  class  and  group  work,  and  individual  treatment.  The 
results  of  scientific  investigation,  and  the  needs  of  the  normal  body ;  values 
and  effects  of  procedures. 

The  organization  of  forms  of  recreation  on  playgrounds.  Field  days. 
The  planning  of  indoor  and  outdoor  gymnasia. 

Practical  work  throughout  the  year : 

First  quarter :  (a)  Advanced  apparatus  gymnastics ;  (&)  development  of 
skill  in  the  use  of  hand  apparatus  ;  (c)  springing  exercises,  forms  of  jumping, 
vaulting,  leaping. 

Second  quarter:  Apparatus  gymnastics  ;  (a)  foil  and  sword  fencing  ;  (&) 
boxing  ;  (c)  dancing  calisthenics. 

Third  quarter:  Apparatus  gymnastics;  (a)  tactics,  evolutions,  drills, 
roundels  ;  (d)  gymnastic  and  character  dancing ;  (c)  forms  of  antagonistics. 

Outdoors  —  fall  and  spring  —  athletics :  putting  shot,  throwing  hammer 
and  disk,  pole-vaulting,  hurdling. 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 

I.  Apparatus  gymnastics :  Exercises  for  dexterity,  involving  quick 
co-ordination  and  leading  to  skill  and  control:  Cultivation  of  ease  of  move- 
ment, form,  and  grace,  through  sequential  practice  orders  leading  to  defi- 
nite gymnastic  exercises.  Springing  exercises,  as  jumping  and  vaulting, 
with  especial  attention  to  execution  and  form,  and  to  the  avoidance  of  over- 
exertion. 

Games  of  alertness.  Dancing  calisthenics,  to  improve  grace  and  ease  of 
movement. 

II.  Apparatus  gymnastics:  Exercises  for  strength  and  skill;  increased 
demands  in  co-ordinate  activity  in  various  combinations  of  typical  forms, 
leading  to  endurance.  Training  for  track  and  field  exercises  ;  walking,  run- 
ning, jumping,  high  and  broad.  Swinging  and  hurling  of  grip-balls  and 
light  weights ;  ball-throwing.     Dancing. 

III.  Gymnasium  and  field  work:  Training  for  condition ;  prescribed 
work  ;  use  of  developing  appliances.  Practice  of  special  forms ;  pole-vault- 
ing ;  sprint  races,  hurdle  practice,  throwing  hammer,  putting  shot.  Gym- 
nastic games.     Military  exercises;  stick  fencing,  foil  fencing.     Dancing. 

IV.  Gymnasium,  field,  and  track  work:  Contests  between  gymnastic  and 
athletic  teams  and  clubs.  Competitive  forms  of  exercise :  apparatus  gym- 
nastics; field  and  track  athletics;  military  exercises;  fencing,  etc.;  games 
and  sports. 

PEDAGOGICAL   CLASS. 

The  work  of  the  first-year  students  of  the  pedagogical  class  will  consist 
of  a  progressive  course  of  practical  school  gymnastics,  illustrative  of  the 
fundamental  procedures,  analysis,  technique,  and  order  of  gymnastic  move- 
ment forms.     The  course   includes  tactics,  free  exercises,  tacto-gymnastic 
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exercises,  apparatus  gymnastics,  dancing  calisthenics,  the  simpler  organized 
games,  sports,  and  plays  ;  also  forms  of  antagonistics  and  team  work  for 
indoor  and  outdoor  recreation.     Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters. 

Second-year  students.  General  theories  and  principles  of  school  gym- 
nastics. Survey  of  material.  The  correlation  of  gymnastics,  of  free  gym- 
nastics and  apparatus  forms.  Methods  of  arrangement  and  adaptation. 
Instruction.  A  course  in  general  gymnastics  with  special  reference  to  the 
class  aims  embodied  in  the  general  scheme  of  gymnastics  of  the  School  of 
Education :  study  of  purposive  and  effective  training,  of  sequence  and 
co-ordination  in  gymnastic  procedure  on  the  basis  of  gymnastic  knowledge 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body. 
Interpretation  of  individual  needs  and  qualifications.  Application  of  gym- 
nastic principles  to  school  recreation  in  the  direction  of  plays,  sports,  and 
games.  For  work  synopsis  see  Vol.  II,  No.  i,  July  number  of  Course  of 
Study. 

Plan  of  work  adaptation  :  Purpose,  to  meet  the  physical  requirements  of 
pupils  through  the  selection  of  appropriate  material ;  to  enhance  power  and 
skill  through  progressively  co-ordinated  action ;  to  study  physical  develop- 
ment as  judged  by  actions  and  attitudes ;  estimates  of  condition,  of  strength, 
control,  mobility,  and  flexibility  ;  degrees  of  volition,  attention  ;  accuracy  in 
execution,  etc.;  importance  of  foreseeing  and  counteracting  tendencies 
toward  faulty  action  and  posture. 

GENERAL    DIRECTIONS. 

The  cultivation  by  the  pupils  of  an  erect  carriage  and  good 
bearing  must  be  insisted  upon  on  all  occasions,  at  all  times. 
Pupils  will  be  required  to  rise  promptly  and  to  stand  properly, 
correctly  observing  the  fundamental  standing  position,  with  head 
erect  and  chest  active.  A  frank  and  open  look  should  be  char- 
acteristic of  their  address.  In  all  study  and  recitation  the  closest 
attention  will  be  given  to  physical  exercise,  and  all  exercises 
will  be  correlated  with  the  other  work  of  the  school.  In  manual 
training,  music,  and  oral  reading,  and  in  constructive  work  of  all 
kinds,  the  normal  development  of  the  body  will  be  kept  steadily 
in  view.  Pupils  persisting  in  faulty  attitudes  during  recitations 
will  be  referred  to  the  teachers' assistants  for  special  gymnastics. 

The  physical  training  proper,  not  immediately  connected 
with  subjects  of  study  and  expression,  will  be  of  two  kinds, 
concerted  and  individual.  Pupils  who,  through  some  bodily 
defect  or  weakness,  are  not  equal  to  concerted  work  will  have 
individual  and  corrective  work. 
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Particular  attention  will  be  given  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  to 
the  adaptation  of  the  dress  of  the  pupils  to  physical  exercise,  and 
no  clothing,  wraps,  tight  bandages,  or  inelastic  belts,  in  anyway 
restricting  freedom  of  action  and  a  natural  development,  should 
be  worn.  Rubber  shoes  or  boots  should  not  be  worn  during 
school  hours. 

The  physical  training  must  always  be  conducted  in  pure  air, 
and  short,  vigorous  exercises  given  whenever  needed.  Plenty 
of  light  is  also  advisable.  Study  the  ventilation  of  the  rooms 
and  test  the  air  by  outdoor  breathing.  The  temperature  of  the 
class-room  should  be  about  68°. 

If  practicable,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  outdoors.  Avoid 
unnecessary  exposure  to  drafts.  The  work  should  be  essen- 
tially contributive  to  the  health  and  spiritual  freshness  of  the 
children  and  students,  and  must  be  directed  as  a  means  of  devel- 
oping personal  vigor.  Outdoor  exercise,  therefore,  is  preferable 
to  room  drills. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  children  are  led  to  gymnasium 
practice  they  must  also  be  introduced  to  gymnastic  play.  Expe- 
rience teaches  that  even  the  games  of  children  must  be  first 
learned,  and  that  these  need  preparation  and  practice,  extension 
and  limitation,  as  does  every  other  pursuit.  There  are  pupils 
whose  disposition  is  opposed  to  the  normal  activities  of  child- 
hood, in  whom  an  indoor  life  has  destroyed  the  inclination  to 
play.  In  others  the  zeal  for  play  must  be  tempered.  Children 
needing  special  attention  in  physical  training  are  brought  to  the 
offices  of  this  department  by  the  teacher's  assistants,  who  will 
receive  instructions  for  the  work  of  such  pupils.  Such  work  is 
to  be  directed  by  the  assistant  ifeachers  at  a  time  specially  des- 
ignated by  the  regular  teacher,  or  as  advised.  Reports  concern- 
ing state  of  health,  progress,  regularity  of  school  and  designated 
home  work  are  to  be  made  regularly. 

On  presentation  of  children  for  special  work,  the  regular 
teacher's  detailed  statement  in  each  case  is  desired. 

GYMNASIUM    ORDER. 

Be  prompt,  regular,  and  orderly. 
Attend  in  gymnastic  costume. 
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"  Align  "  quickly,  noiselessly.  Observe  the  proper  attitude 
of  "  attention  "  upon  the  call  to  order. 

Throughout  the  regular  work  observe  closely  the  "  order  '*" 
prescribed.  Do  not  leave  your  place  without  the  consent  of  the 
instructor  or  class  leader.  The  general  plan  governing  all 
demands  your  attention  to  the  work  in  hand. 

Always  take  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  division  to  which 
you  have  been  assigned,  in  class  or  group  work,  game,  or  play. 
Changes  from  one  group  to  another  are  arranged  between  the 
respective  class  leaders. 

In  all  work,  other  than  class  or  group  work,  do  not  attempt 
the  execution  of  an  exercise  which  you  have  not  personally 
developed.  Do  not  attempt  without  assistance  difficult  exercises 
not  thorougly  practiced  and  mastered.  Exercises  not  danger- 
ous are  to  be  practiced  only  in  the  presence  of  an  assistant. 
Each  person  is  therefore  bound  to  assist  another  when  called 
upon.  Always  assist  those  eager  to  work  before  and  after  the 
regular  class  work. 

Instructors  and  group  leaders  will  always  see  that  all  exer- 
cises follow  in  their  natural  order  and  in  gymnastic  sequence,, 
beginning  with  the  simple  and  gradually  leading  to  the  more 
difficult  exercises. 

Apparatus  set  for  class  or  group  practice  must  not  be  rear- 
ranged without  the  consent  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

After  regular  practice  all  apparatus  must  be  properly  replaced,, 
unless  otherwise  ordered. 

Carry  the  mats ;   do  not  drag  or  fold  them. 

Do  not  sit  on  the  apparatus. 


The  ushers  will  accompany  visitors  introduced  to  the  places 
reserved  for  them.  Class  members  not  at  work  are  assigned  to 
the  visitors'  row. 

All  visitors  must  be  introduced  or  present  cards  of  admission, 
obtainable  at  the  dean's  office. 


The  members   of  the    various    classes  have   the  privilege  of 
organizing  teams  and  groups  for  special   practice  and  competi- 
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live  work.  All  candidates  for  the  practice  of  games  requiring 
exceptional  activity,  however,  must  be  presented  at  the  office  of 
this  department  before  entering  upon  such  practice. 

Periods  for  team  plays  can  be  arranged  for  only  with  the  con- 
sent and  under  the  supervision  of  the  regular  teacher,  or  some 
responsible  person. 

Team  play  or  practice  shall  at  no  time  take  the  place  of  the 
regular  physical-training  lesson,  or  conflict  with  the  regular 
schedule. 

Set  games  and  team  practices  must  be  arranged  for  by  the 
officials  of  the  respective  teams,  who  shall  report  their  dates  and 
arrangements  at  this  office. 

All  apparatus,  chairs,  or  benches  used  during  special  practice, 
whether  for  the  convenience  of  spectators  or  class  members, 
must  be  replaced  upon  the  close  of  such  practice. 

The  officials  of  teams  and  practice  groups  are  responsible  for 
•the  observance  of  the  above  rules. 


FRENCH. 

Lorley   Ada    A s h  l £ m  a n. 

C'est  le  langage  parle*,  signe  direct  de  la  pensle,  qui  donne  la  clef  du 
langage  lent.  C'est  par  limitation  fondle  sur  la  comprehension  de  la  iangue 
parle*e  et  de  la  Iangue  e*crite,  qu'on  acquerra  facilement  l'art  de  parler  etl'art 
d'e*crire.  La  repetition  des  impressions  qui  frappent  la  vue  et  l'ouie  fixe 
dans  l'esprtt  les  mat£riaux  du  langage.  C'est  se  tromper  6trangement  de 
croire  que  la  grande  facility  avec  laquelle  les  enfants  apprennent  leur  propre 
Iangue  est  l'indice  de  leur  aptitude  a  apprendre  les  langues  en  general.  Ce 
n'est  pas  parceque  la  m£moire  pr£domine  chez  1' enfant  qu'il  apprend  si 
facilement  sa  Iangue.  Cette  acquisition  ne  con  sis  te  pas  a  retenir  des  mots :  ce 
sont  des  idtes,  des  propositions  entibres  qui  roccupent  avant  tout ;  les  mots  ne 
viennent  qu'a  leur  suite.  Ses  prog  res,  il  les  doit  a  sa  condition  physique  et 
mentale  qui  faitde  la  Iangue  maternelle  un  objet  incessant  d'attention.  II  ne 
concoit  pas  une  idle,  n'6prouve  pas  une  sensation,  un  plaisir,  une  peine, 
qu'on  n'y  attache  pour  lui  une  expression  qui  se  grave  ainsi  dans  sa  me*moire 
par  l'association. 

Ne  dibitez  pas  des  phrases  vides. 

The  French  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades  is  briefly  outlined  in 
the  University  Record,  May  number,  pp.  25,  26,  27. 

Each  grade  will  work  out  a  part  of  the  little  play  Joliet  au  chdteau 
Saint  Louis,  which  will  be  represented  by  the  children  at  one  of  their  win- 
ter parties. 

Joliet,  after  hearing  the  report  of  his  trip,  which  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
French  court,  is  invited  by  Frontenac  to  attend  an  evening  gathering  in  the 
"grand  salon."  A  few  scenes  of  the  Bourgeois  gentilhomme,  which  was 
at  that  time  being  played  by  Moliere  and  his  troupe  in  Paris,  are  given  by  the 
gay  French  officers  then  residing  in  Quebec. 

The  children  of  the  castle  are  to  give  their  own  songs  and  dances  in 
place  of  those  used  by  Moliere.  The  third  grade  will  dance  and  sing,  "  II 
6tait  une  bergere,"  "Sur  le  pont  d'Avignon,"  "A  la  peche  des  moules."  The 
fourth  grade  will  sing  "  Le  chevalier  du  GueY'  and  in  connection  with  this, 
the  seventh  grade  will  write  and  tell  fourth-grade  stories  relating  to  the  old 
idea  of  chivalry.  The  fifth  grade  will  learn  fencing  for  their  fencing  lesson 
given  in  the  Bourgeois  gentilhomme,  and  will  be  responsible  for  the  more 
technical  parts  of  the  little  play. 

In  connection  with  the  play  Joliet  au  chdteau  Saint  Louis  a  great  deal 
of  outside  reading  will  be  done,  both  in  English  and  French.  The  libra- 
rian will  make  a  reading  list  from  which  the  children  will  choose  books  and 
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recount  to  each  other  what  they  have  read.  The  French  reading  lessons  will 
be  class  work,  Les  lettres  du  Pere  Marquette  t  Quebec,  Talon  le  cilebre  inten- 
dant,  Louis  XIV ':  sa  court  Mo  Hire  a  la  cour,  etc. 

Many  of  Marquette's  descriptions  of  animals,  fruits,  and  vegetables  will 
be  used  as  enigmas  for  other  grades  studying  French.  An  excursion  will  be 
taken  to  Lincoln  Park  (zoological  department)  to  verify  Marquette's  descrip- 
tions.1 

A  study  of  the  dress  of  that  period  will  be  made  both  in  design  and  color, 
after  which  the  children  will  make  their  own  costumes  to  be  used  in  the  differ- 
ent rdles  of  the  little  representation. 

JOLIET  AU  CHATEAU  SAINT  LOUIS. 

SCENE   I. 

(Afise  en  seine. —  Une  salle  dans  le  chateau  Saint  Louis.  Quebec,  Louis  de  Baude, 
comte  de  Palluau  et  de  Frontenac,  neuvieme  gouverneur  de  la  Nouvelle-France,  Icrit 
a  une  table.  Pres  de  lui  se  tient  un  page  d'honneur  en  costume  de  cour.  La  porte 
s'ouvre,  un  laquais  parait,  il  annonce  le  Sieur  Joliet.  Joliet  salue  le  rlprlsentant  du 
roi  a  la  porte  de  la  salle.  Le  comte  de  Frontenac  par  un  signe  lui  indique  de 
prendre  place  a  cdte*  de  lui.) 

Frontenac  (souriant).  Vous  me  trouvez  en  train  d'ecrire  un  rapport  de 
votre  d^couverte.  Vous  avez  eu  le  courage  pour  ne  rien  apprehender,  ou  tout 
6tait  a  craindre.  Vous  avez  eu  la  conduite  et  la  sagesse  qui  sont  les  principales 
parties  pour  faire  reussir  un  voyage  dangereux  et  difficile.  Si  apres  avoir 
passe*  mille  sortes  de  dangers  vous  ne  ftites  venu  malheureusement  faire 
naufrage  au  port  proche  de  Montreal,  vous  ne  laissiez  rien  a  souhaiter  au 
succes  de  votre  voyage.  Mais,  dites-moi,  quand  avez-vous  trouve*  le  Pere 
Marquette  ? 

Joliet.     Le  jour  de  l'lmmacutee  Conception  de  la  Ste.  Vierge. 

Frontenac.     Et  vous  Stes  parti  pour  la  de*couverte  de  la  Grande  Riviere? 

Joliet.  Le  17  jour  de  mai  1673  nous  parttmes  de  la  mission  de  St. 
Ignace  a  Michilimackinac. 

Frontenac.  Avant  de  faire  naufrage  et  de  perdre  vos  papiers,  vous  vous 
Stes  arrSte*  au  fort  Frontenac.     Comment  y  avez-vous  trouve*  La  Salle  ? 

Joliet  (vivement).  Fort  bien.  Je  lui  ai  raconte*  tout  notre  voyage.  Aussi 
mes  cartes  et  tous  mes  papiers  l'ont  bien  intlressl. 

Frontenac  (se>ieusement).  Je  vais  vous  lire  ce  que  je  viens  d'ecrire. 
Je  compte  l'envoyer  en  France. 

(II  lit  a  haute  voix  :) 

"QUEBEC  LE  14  NOVEMBRE  1674. 

"  Retour  du  Sr.  Joliet  de  son  voyage  a  la  d£couverte  de  la  mer  du  sud. 
"  Le  Sr.  Joliet,  que  M.  Talon  •  m'a  conseille*  d'envoyer  a  la  d^couverte  de 
1  Some  of  La  Fontaine's  fables  will  also  be  read  and  memorized. 
*  Talon,  le  cilebre  intendant. 
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la  mer  du  sud,  lorsque  j'arrivai  de  France,  en  est  de  retour  depuis  trois  mois 
et  a  dlcouvert  des  pays  admirables  et  une  navigation  si  ais£e  par  les  belles 
rivieres  qu'il  a  trouv£es  que  du  lac  Ontario  et  du  fort  Frontenac  on  pourrait 
aller  en  barque  jusque  dans  le  golfe  du  Mexique,  n'y  ayant  qu'une  seule 
d6charge  a  faire  dans  l'endroit  ou  le  lac  £rie  tombe  dans.le  lac  Ontario. 

"  Ce  sont  des  projets  a  quoi  Ton  pourra  travailler  lorsque  la  paix  sera  bien 
Itablie  et  quand  il  piaira  au  roi  de  pousser  ces  dlcouvertes. 

"  II  a  £te*  jusqua'a  dix  jou rules  du  golfe  du  Mexique  et  croit  que  des  rivi- 
eres qui  du  cdte*  de  Touest  tombent  dans  la  grande  riviere  qu'il  a  trouvle 
....  on  trouverait  des  communications  d'eaux  qui  mlneraient  a  la  mer 
Vermeille  et  de  la  Californie. 

"Je  vous  envoie  par  mon  secretaire  la  carte  qu'il  en  a  faite  et  les 
remarques  dont  il  s'est  pu  souvenir,  ayant  perdu  tous  ses  m£ moires  et  ses 
journaux  dans  le  naufrage  qu'il  fit  a  la  vue  de  Montreal,  oil  il  pensa  se  noyer, 
apres  avoir  fait  une  voyage  de  douze  lieues  et  perdit  tous  ces  papiers  et  un 
petit  sauvage z  qu'il  ramenait  de  ce  pays-la. 

"  II  avait  laisse"  dans  le  lac  Sup£rieur  du  Sault  Ste.  Marie  chez  les  Peres  des 

copies  de  ses  journaux  que  nous  ne  saurons  avoir  que  l'ann£e  prochaine,  par 

oil  vous  apprendrez  plus  de  particularity  de  cette  dlcouverte,  dont  il  s'est 

tres  bien  acquitte\ 

11  Frontenac." 

Le  laquais  (qui  depuis  un  instant  est  entre*  et  debout,  derriere  le  comte, 
attend  c€r6monieusement).  Pardon,  mais  les  dames  attendent  le  comte  de 
Frontenac  dans  la  grande  salle. 

Frontenac  (se  retournant  vivement).  Ah  oui,  je  crois  qu'il  aura  fete  dans 
la  grande  salle  ce  soir  (riant),  une  surprise.     Vouiez-vous  m'accompagner  ?  . 

(Le  Sieur  Joliet  s'incline  profonde*ment ;  ils  sortent.) 

SCENE  II. 

(Mi se  en  scene. —  Le  grand  salon  du  chateau  Saint  Louis.  Vaste  piece.  Gue*ri- 
dons,  fauteuils,  tabourets.  On  remarque  un  rideau  qui  cache  le  fond  du  salon.2 
Des  groupes  de  femmes  tres  e*l£gantes ;  des  officiers  en  brill  ant  uniforme ;  des  jeunes 
filles,  belles  et  modestes;  Monseigneur  de  Laval  avec  le  clerge*  de  Quebec.  A 
gauche  pres  d'une  fenetre  quelques  Hurons,3  regardant  avec  inte*ret  ce  qui  se  passe 
autour  d'eux.  Tumultes  de  voix  et  de  rire.  Frontenac  se  dirige  vers  les  Hurons, 
tou jours  accompagng  de  Joliet.  Un  page  qui  vient  d'entrer  par  la  droite  s'avance 
ce*re*monieusement  vers  le  rideau.) 

Le  page,  Les  officiers  du  regiment  de  Carignan  vous  prient  d'assister  a 
la  representation  de  quelques  scenes  du  Bourgeois  gentilhommet  comexlie 
que  Moliere  et  sa  troupe  viennent  de  jouer  a  Paris.4     Les  musiciens  et  les 

*See  Course  of  Study,  Vol.  II,  No.  6  (February,  1902),  "Fifth  Grade." 

•  The  children  will  arrange  the  grouping  with  the  historic  personages  of  the  period. 

3  Les  Hurons  Itaient  campls  pres  du  fort  Saint  Louis. 

4  Apres  avoir  entendu  la  piece  une  seconde  fois,  le  roi  fit  appeler  Moliere  et  lui 
dit :  "  Moliere,  vous  n'avez  encore  rien  fait  qui  m'ait  plus  diverti." 
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•musiciennes,  ainsi  que  les  danseurs,  seront  les  enfants  des  spectateurs 
N'ayant  pas  eu  le  temps  d'apprendre  les  chansons  de  Moliere,  les  enfants  y 
substitueront  les  leurs,  ainsi  que  leurs  danses. 

(Toute  la  socilte*  applaudit.     Le  rideau  se  leve.) 

LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME. 

ACTE  PREMIER. 

SCENE   1. 

(Un  mattre  de  musique ;  un  e*leve  du  maitre  de  musique,  composant  sur  une  table 
qui  est  au  milieu  du  theatre ;  une  musicienne,  deux  musiciens,  un  mattre  a  danser, 
danseurs.) 

Le  maitre  de  musique  (aux  musiciens).  Venez,  entrez  dans  cette  salle,  et 
vous  reposez  la,  en  attendant  qu'il  vienne. 

Le  maitre  a  danser  (aux  danseurs).    Et  vous  aussi,  de  ce  cdte\ 

Le  maitre  de  musique  (a  son  £leve).    Est-ce  fait  ? 

Liteve.   Oui. 

Le  maitre  de  musique.   Voyons  ....     Voila  qui  est  bien. 

Le  maitre  a  danser.     Est-ce  quelque  chose  de  nouveau  ? 

Le  maitre  de  musique.  Oui.  C'est  un  air  pour  une  se>£nade  que  je  lui  ai 
fait  composer  ici,  en  attendant  que  notre  homme  fut  £veille\ 

Le  maitre  a  danser.    Peut-on  voir  ce  que  c'est  ? 

Le  maitre  de  musique.  Vous  l'allez  entendre  avec  le  dialogue,  quand  il 
viendra.     II  ne  tardera  guere. 

SCENE   11. 

(Monsieur  Jourdain,  en  robe  de  chambre  et  en  bonnet  de  nuit;  le  mattre  de 
musique,  le  maitre  a  danser,  l'e*leve  du  mattre  de  musique,  une  musicienne,  deux 
musiciens,  danseurs,  deux  laquais.) 

Monsieur  Jourdain.  Eh  bien,  messieurs,  qu'est-ce  ?  Me  ferez-vous  voir 
votre  petite  drdlerie  ? 

Le  maitre  a  danser.   Comment !  quelle  petite  drdlerie  ? 

Monsieur  Jourdain.  He* !  la  ...  .  Comment  appelez-vous  cela  ?  Votre 
prologue  ou  dialogue  de  chansons  et  de  danse  ? 

Le  maitre  a  danser.   Ah,  ah  ! 

Le  maitre  de  musique.   Vous  nous  y  voyez  pr£par6s. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.   Voyons  un  peu  votre  affaire. 

Le  maitre  de  musique.  Je  voudrais  bien  auparavant  vous  faire  entendre 
un  air  (montrant  son  £leve)  qu'il  vient  de  composer  pour  la  se>6nade  que  vous 
m'avez  demanded.  C'est  un  de  mes  6coliers  qui  a  pour  ces  sortes  de  choses 
un  talent  admirable. 

(Third  grade,  "A  la  peche  des  moules.") 

Monsieur  Jourdain.    Cette  chanson  me  semble  un  peu  lugubre;   elle 
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endort ;  et  je  voudrais  que  vous  la  pussiez  un  peu  regaillardir  par-ci  par-la. 

Le  mattre  de  musique.  II  faut,  monsieur,  que  l'air  soit  accommode*  aux 
paroles. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.  On  m'en  apprit  un  tout  a  fait  joli,  il  y  a  quelque 
temps.     Attendez  ....  la  ...  .   Comment  est-ce  qu'il  dit  ? 

(Third  grade,  "  II  e*tait  une  bergere  "  or  "  Sur  le  pont  d'Avignon.") 

Le  mattre  de  musique.  Vous  devriez  apprendre  la  musique,  monsieur, 
comme  vous  faites  la  danse.  Ce  sont  deux  arts  qui  ont  une  e'troite  liaison 
ensemble. 

Le  mattre  a  danser.  Et  qui  ouvrent  1'esprit  d'un  homme  aux  belles  choses. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.  Est-ce  que  les  gens  de  quality  apprennent  aussi  la 
musique  ? 

Le  mattre  de  musique.   Oui,  monsieur. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.  Je  l'apprendrai  done.  Mais  je  ne  sais  quel  temps 
je  pourrai  prendre ;  car,  outre  le  mattre  d'armes  qui  me  montre,  j'ai  arr6t£ 
encore  un  mattre  de  philosophic  qui  doit  commencer  ce  matin. 

Le  mattre  de  musique.  La  philosophic  est  quelque  chose :  mais  la 
musique,  monsieur,  la  musique  .... 

Le  mattre  a  danser.  La  musique  et  la  danse  ....  La  musique  et  la 
danse,  e'est  la  tout  ce  qu'il  faut. 

Le  mattre  de  musique.  II  n'y  a  rien  qui  soit  si  utile  dans  un  £tat  que  la 
musique. 

Le  mattre  a  danser.  II  n'y  a  rien  qui  soit  si  nlcessaire  aux  hommes  que 
la  danse. 

Le  mattre  de  musique.   Sans  la  musique,  un  Etat  ne  peut  subsister. 

Le  mattre  a  danser.   Sans  la  danse,  un  homme  ne  saurait  rien  faire. 

Le  mattre  de  musique.  Tout  les  de*sordres,  toutes  les  guerres  qu'on  voit 
dans  le  monde  n'arrivent  que  pour  n'apprendre  pas  la  musique. 

Le  mattre  a  danser.  Tous  les  malheurs  des  hommes,  tous  les  revers 
funestes  dont  les  histoires  sont  remplies,  tout  cela  n'est  venu  que  faute  de 
savoir  danser. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.   Comment  cela  ? 

I<e  mattre  de  musique.  La  guerre  ne  vient-elle  pas  d'un  manque  d'union 
entre  les  hommes  ? 

Monsieur  Jourdain.   Cela  est  vrai. 

Le  mattre  de  musique.  Et  si  tous  les  hommes  apprenaient  la  musique,  ne 
serait-ce  pas  le  moyen  de  s'accorder  ensemble,  et  de  voir  dans  le  monde  la 
paix  universelle  ? 

Monsieur  Jourdain.   Vous  avez  raison. 

Le  mattre  a  danser.  Lorsqu'un  homme  a  commis  un  manquement  dans 
sa  conduite,  soit  aux  affaires  de  sa  famille,  ou  au  gouvernement  d'un  6 tat, 
ou  au  commandement  d'une  armee,  ne  dit-on  pas  tou jours :  Un  tel  a  fait  un 
mauvais  pas  dans  une  telle  affaire  ? 
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Monsieur  Jourdain.   Oui ;  on  dit  cela. 

Le  maitre  d  danser.  Et  faire  un  mauvais  pas  peut-il  proce'der  d'autre 
chose  que  de  ne  savoir  pas  danser  ? 

Monsieur  Jourdain,  Cela  est  vrai,  et  vous  avez  raison  tous  deux.  Est-ce 
tout  ? 

("  Le  chevalier  du  Gue\M) 


EDITORIAL. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  School  of  Education  was  generously  endowed  by  Mrs.  Emmons 
Blaine  through  her  interest  in  educational  progress,  especially  as  that  was 
represented  by  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker  in  the  old  Cook  County  Normal 
School.  It  was  her  large-minded  purpose  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  carry  out  the  great  work  that  he  had  undertaken,  free  from  conventional, 
financial,  and  political  complications.  Her  foundation,  under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  Parker,  took  form  in  the  Chicago  Institute.  The  building  strikes 
of  the  years  1 900-1 901  prevented  the  erection  of  a  building ;  and  during  the 
spring  of  1901  negotiations  were  carried  on  which  resulted  in  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Institute  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  the  professional 
school  of  education  in  the  latter.  The  sad  and  premature  death  of  Colonel 
Parker  in  the  spring  of  1902  led.  to  a  consolidation  of  the  undergraduate 
work  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  university  with  that  of  the  School 
of  Education,  so  that  the  former  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  became 
the  director  of  the  school. 

The  aim  of  the  school  remains  the  training  of  teachers  —  teachers 
thoroughly  interested  in  educational  progress,  and  competent  not  only  in 
class-room  instruction,  but  to  foster  the  general  spread  of  whatever  is  best  in 
elementary  education.  All  training  schools  for  teachers  naturally  have  many 
of  their  purposes  in  common  ;  but  past  history,  traditions,  and  local  circum- 
stances give  every  institution  a  stamp  of  its  own.  It  was  inevitable,  in  the 
case  of  a  personality  as  progressive,  vigorous,  and  devoted  as  that  of  Colonel 
Parker,  that  this  impress  should  be  unusually  pronounced.  The  school,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  say,  was  founded  as  an  exponent  of  the  "new  education," 
devoted  to  the  complete  development,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  of  the 
child. 

The  School  of  Education,  in  its  original  form,  was  concerned  with  the 
training  of  elementary-school  teachers  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  professional  work  is 
concerned,  only  the  training  upon  that  side  has  as  yet  been  organized. 
Plans  are  now  under  way,  however,  for  grouping  the  college  courses  which 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  secondary-school  teachers,  and  for 
combining  those  with  such  courses  in  education  as  will  enable  the  university 
to  undertake  the  professional  training  of  teachers  of  that  class. 

Upon  the  side  of  schools  for  children,  affording  models  of  demonstration, 
laboratories  for  investigation  and  verification,  and  for  acquiring  the  necessary 
technical  command  of  modes  of  teaching,  the  school  is  already  unusually  well 
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equipped.  The  Chicago  Institute  brought  with  it  a  complete  elementary 
school  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  eighth  grade.  This  serves 
especially  as  a  school  of  observation  and  practice  as  to  the  actual  technique 
of  class  management  and  instruction.  The  professional  work  of  those  who- 
are  in  training  for  elementary-school  teachers  is  closely  connected  with  this 
practice  school.  The  combination  with  the  Department  of  Education  brought 
in  an  elementary  school  whose  especial  province  is  the  application  of  psycho- 
logical method  to  problems  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  development  of  a  dis- 
tinct body  of  psychological  principles  which  may  be  put  at  the  disposal  of 
teachers  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  direct  more  intelligently 
their  own  thinking  and  practice.  The  department  had  also  under  its  charge 
two  secondary  schools,  representing  the  essential  problems  and  factors 
of  high-school  education.  The  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  is  ar* 
almost  classic  example  of  the  claims  and  functions  of  manual  training  and 
technological  work ;  while  the  former  South  Side  Academy  was  a  typical? 
example  of  the  academic  school  conducted  along  the  lines  of  linguistic  and 
scientific  training. 

The  School  of  Education  thus  has  at  command  all  the  factors  which,  in- 
their  co-operative  interaction,  are  requisite  for  a  complete  educational  scheme. 
Tf  anything  be  needed  to  complete  the  chain,  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  within 
the  university  organization  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years- 
has  been  arranged  in  a  distinctive  form  —  that  of  the  Junior  College — because 
it  is  felt  that  this  work  connects  quite  as  closely  with  secondary- school- 
work  as  with  that  of  college  training  proper.  It  is  believed  and  hoped  that 
with  the  new  buildings  the  existing  gaps  and  overlappings  between  secondary 
and  collegiate  education  may  be  completely  done  away  with,  and  the  work  of 
the  one  gradually  blend  and  fuse  with  that  of  the  other.  Taking  this  work 
in  connection  with  that  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  of  the  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  it  is  thought  that  the  University  of  Chicago  may  be  able  to* 
do  something  significant  and  important  in  the  way  of  providing  the  working 
model  of  an  economic  and  efficient  unification  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
educational  system. 

The  work  of  the  professional  students  may  be  classed  under  three  heads:. 
First,  they  pursue  courses  in  academic  lines  calculated  to  increase  and 
strengthen  their  scholarship ;  and  particularly  to  put  them  in  command  of 
the  intellectual  standpoint  and  method  which  are  absolutely  indispensable  in. 
genuine  culture.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  functions  of  elementary 
education  have  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  lack  of  adequate  training  in* 
subject-matter  on  the  part  of  many  of  its  teachers.  From  this  lack,  evils  at 
opposite  extremes  have  resulted.  On  one  side,  because  of  the  narrow 
horizon  and  equipment  of  the  teachers,  the  material  of  the  curriculum  was- 
frequently  restricted  and  hardened  into  the  relatively  few  and  mechanical 
elements  within  the  teacher's  reach.  On  the  other  side,  teachers  who  have- 
felt  the    poverty-stricken  and  devitalizing  character  of  this  material  have 
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struck  out  in  new  directions  and  introduced  a  large  variety  of  new  materials 
which  have  been  found  to  appeal  to  the  interests  of  the  children.  But,  as 
the  consequences  proved,  the  teachers  were  often  so  lacking  in  scientific  and 
historical  knowledge,  and  in  thorough  intellectual  discipline,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  control  the  introduction  of  these  new  factors  and  to  secure  their  proper 
adjustment  to  one  another.  The  intimate  association  of  collegiate  and  pro- 
fessional work  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  that  variety  of 
material  and  method,  together  with  system  and  arrangement,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  full  and  yet  orderly  growth  of  child  nature.  As  time  goes  on,  an 
ever- increasing  intimacy  of  union  between  college  and  professional  work  may 
reasonably  be  expected. 

In  the  second  place,  the  professional  student  discusses  and  sees  tested 
principles  of  education.  Upon  the  pedagogical  side  it  is  also  easy  to  detect 
two  extreme  evils,  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid.  At  one  extremity  there  is 
pedagogical  instruction  of  a  purely  theoretic  nature,  ending  too  often  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  glib  terminology  and  of  rigid  formulae  which  modify  the 
language  of  the  would-be  teacher,  but  have  little  effect  in  illuminating 
and  interpreting  his  endeavor.  At  the  other  extreme  is  instruction  which 
puts  the  teacher  in  command  of  an  arsenal  of  immediate  practical  devices 
which  may  be  employed  in  securing  attention  and  hearing  recitations  in 
various  subjects  —  devices,  however,  which  are  not  interpreted  to  the  teacher 
in  terms  of  their  scientific  relation  to  principles  of  growth.  Such  devices 
may  at  first  appear  to  add  to  the  direct  efficiency  of  the  teacher  in  the  school- 
room ;  but  in  the  long  run  they  reveal  their  narrowness  and  lack  of  scientific 
basis  in  failure  to  promote  the  growth  of  intellectual  initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  and  in  failure  to  co-operate  with  his  own  common-sense  in  deal- 
ing with  both  the  unusual  and  the  ordinary  problems  of  the  schoolroom. 
As  an  assistance  in  avoiding  both  of  these  unfortunate  results,  the  work  of 
the  professional  students  is  based  upon  instruction  in  psychology,  having 
for  its  aim,  not  the  acquisition  of  technical  distinctions  together  with 
precepts  for  educating  various  faculties,  but  insight  into  the  conditions  and 
modes  of  healthful  growth,  and  of  whatever  impedes  or  arrests  that  growth. 
These  principles  are  then  tested,  both  negatively  and  positively,  by  the  study 
of  children  with  a  view  to  making  the  theory  concrete  and  definite  through 
recognition  of  its  particular  applications  ;  and  the  practice  is  enlightened, 
enlarged,  and  liberated  through  personal  appreciation  of  its  animating  pur- 
poses and  scientific  base. 

In  the  third  place,  the  professional  students  work  upon  subject-matter 
with  reference  to  its  use  in  secondary  and  elementary  schools.  This  aspect 
of  their  study  represents  a  union  of  the  two  previous  factors.  It  depends  on 
some  adequate  understanding  of  the  subject-matter  as  that  stands  in  the 
minds  of  experts  and  specialists  in  a  particular  branch.  Its  successful  exe- 
cution requires  insight  into  the  general  principles  of  mental  growth,  and  into 
the  particular  embodiments  of  those  principles  exhibited  in  individual  children 
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of  different  ages  and  temperaments.  Consequently,  in  addition  to  the  academic 
studies  pursued  in  the  colleges,  and  the  studies  in  psychology  and  educational 
principles,  there  is  a  considerable  group  of  studies  in  geography,  history, 
nature  study,  etc.;  where  the  future  teacher  studies  these  topics  in  the  light 
of  the  selection  and  organization  of  subject-matter  which,  upon  one  side,  is 
adequate  from  the  side  of  scholarly  information  and  training  and,  upon  the 
other,  is  adapted  to  children's  needs  and  powers  at  a  given  age. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  pages  of  this  journal  to  publish  from  time  to  time 
discussions  of  psychological  and  social  conditions,  and  processes  of  growth ; 
and  statements,  derived  from  the  actual  work  of  both  the  Laboratory  and 
Elementary  Schools,  of  the  way  in  which  these  principles  find  concrete 
expression  in  the  selection  and  use  of  subject-matter  with  children. 

John  Dewey. 
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-1H0SE  WHO  HAVE  TRIED  IVORY  SOAP  FOR 
REMOVING  SPOTS  FROM  CLOTHING  SAY 
THAT  THERE   IS    NO  SPECIALLY  PRE- 
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Disease,  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  Uric  Acid 
Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Lithsemia,  Renal 
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Dr.  George  Ben  John9tOn,  Richmond,  Va.,  ex-President  Medical  Society  of  Vir 
ginia  and  Professor  of  Gynecologg  and  Abdominal  Surgery \  Medical  College  of  Virginia 
"IF  I  WERE  ASKED  WHAT  MINERAL  WATER  HAS  THE  WIDEST  RANGE  OI 
USEFULNESS,  I  WOULD  UNHESITATINGLY  ANSWER  BUFFALO  LITH1A.  It  is  a  mos 
valuable  remedy  In  many  obscure  and  stubborn  conditions  which,  at  best,  yield  slowly,  if  at  all,  to 
drugs.  In  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  LITtUEMlA,  and  the  like.  It 
beneficial  effects  are  prompt  and  lasting. 

"Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  it  and  many  cured. 

M I  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted  DISINTEGRATING,  SOLVENT,  and  EL1MINAT1NC 
POWERS  of  this  water  IN  RENAL  CALCULUS,  and  have  known  its  long  continued  use  to  per 
manently  break  up  the  gravel-forming  habit. 

44  It  is  an  agent  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  and  is  ai 
excellent  diuretic  in  Scarlatina  and  Typhoid  Fever.  In  all  forms  of  BR1GHTS  DISEASE 
except  those  hopelessly  advanced,  its  good  effects  are  pronounced.  I  believe  it  has  beei 
the  means  of  prolonging  many  lives  in  this  trouble*" 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  Ml.  D.,  LL.  D.9  Prof essor  of  Materia  Medina  and  Therapeu 
tics  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc.,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal 
June  22, 1899:  "The  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WATER  is  D0UBLY  EFFICIENT  in  Rheu 
matism  and  Gout.  It  dissolves  Uric  Acid  and  Phosphatic  sediments,  as  well  as  other  product 
difficult  of  elimination,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exerts  a  moderately  stimulant  effect  upon  the  rena 
cells,  and  thereby  facilitates  the  swift  removal  of  insoluble  materials  from  the  body.  Without  sue! 
action  insoluble  substances  will  precipitate  in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder.  The  intense  suffering  pro 
duced  by  Stone,  together  with  consecutive  pyelitis  and  cystitis,  are  avoided  by  prompt  elimination 
Unquestionably,  although  the  speedy  removal  of  Uric  Acid  and  other  products  of  faulty  tissu 
change  is  of  conspicuous  benefit,  yet  to  PREVENT  their  formation  is  a  service  stili  more  important 

This  service  Is  performed  by  the  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WATER  when  lt  correct 
those  digestive  failures  which  are  responsible  for  the  production  of  deleterious  materials.9 

James  L.  Cabell,  M.D.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Formerly  Professor  of  Physiology  am 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  President  of  the  Nation 

al  Board  of  Health,  says:  "BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WATER  in  Uric  Ac,d  Diathesis  is  j 
well-known  therapeutic  resource.  It  should  be  recognized  by  the  profession  as  ai 
article  of  Materia  Medica." 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mallet,  Prof 'essor  of  Cite mistry,  University  of  Virginia.  (Extract  from  repor 

&l^t^eJEK  Buffalo  Lithia Water  s^no.*): 

*'lt  seems  on  the  whole  pn-NiMe  lh.it  the  action  of  the  water  is  PRIMARILY  and  MAINL1 
upon  URIC  ACID  and  the  I'RATKS,  but  when  these  constituents  occur  along  with  and  a 
cementing  matter  to  Phosphatic  or  Oxalic  Calculus  materials,  the  Unci  may  be  so  detach  id  an, 
broken  down  as  to  disintegrjte  the  Calculus  as  a  vvhoie  in  these  cases,  also  thus  admitting  o 
Urethral  discharge." 

Spring  No.  1  is  both  a  NERVE  and  a  BLOOD  TONIC,  and  in  PALI.,  FEEBLE,  an. 

ANAEMIC  SUBJECTS  is  to  De  pruned.  In  the  atoooca  ct  li.esc  symbol*  No.  2  is  to  be  ptdened 

BUFEALO  LlTHIA  WATER  fc  for  sala  &V  Gnxeis  .:nd  Druggists  generally. 
Testimonials  which  Jely  all  iiripuuflion  or  q»io?-lK»n>  <-*i\\  to  apy  address 

PROPRIETOR  -  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  SPRINGS  -  VIRGIN! 


Baker's  Cocoa 

^m  and  *■* 

CHOCOLATE 


have    held   the    market 
for  122  years  with 

■  slant ly  Increasing  sales 


Walter  Baker  &.  Co. 


Dorchester,  Massachusetts 

40  Highest  Awards  In  Europe  &  America 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


Admired  and  endorsed  by  Great  Ar- 
tists and  the  Musical  Public  for  half 
a  century;  exclusively  used  by  the 

Maurice  Grau  Opera  Co. 
The  Mascagni  Opera  Co. 

and  by 

Kocian  and  Julie   Geyer 
on  their  1902-3  transcontinental  tours 


THE  WEBER  PIANO  COMPANY 

JOB  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NET  YORK 
266  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


*T*HE  outer  skin  constantly  sheds  itself  in  minute  epidermal  scales. 

*      These  minute  scales,  unless  cast  off,  doe  the  pores  so  that 

they  are  unable  to  throw  off  the  impurities     The  new  skin  which 


is  constantly  forming  is  fair  and  transparent,  and  will  permit  the 
egress  of  impurities  that  arise  from  the  blood  or  from  retarded 
digestion,  if  the  desquamation  of  the  epidermis  is  prompt  and  fre- 
quent enough— HAND  SAPOLIO  aids  it 

HAND 
SAPOLIO 

Does  what  soap  cannot  do,  by  a  method  of  its  own.  If  you  want  a  velvet  skin, 
don't  PUT  ON  preparations,  but  TAKE  OFF  the  dead  skin,  and  let  the  new, 
perfect  cuticle  turnijh  its  own  beauty.  An  exemplification  of  the  luxury  of 
cleanliness.  Imparts  vigor  and  life  sensation.  Energies  the  whole  body, 
bringing  a  glow  and  exhilaration 
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Subscription  to 
the  Biblical  World 


25  CENTS 


THE  BIBLICAL  WORLD  is  a  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  students  of  the  Bible 
and  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  clergymen,  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conductors. 
s.  As  a  special  inducement  to  interest  new  readers  in 
NXthe  Biblical  World,  the  publishers  offer  to  send 
^Ov^prepaid  as  a  premium  a  photo-engraving  11x9 
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THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  TEACHER 

(Formerly  Published   by  the  Chicago  Institute) 


Preliminary  Review  of  Volume  III 
and  Announcements  for  1903 


N  the  various  occupations  of  life  and  in  all 
lines  of  work  where  definite  plans  are 
pursued  and  fixed  policies  maintained,  it 
is  well  to  pause  for  a  time,  and  with  the 


m 


aims  and  purposes  well  in  mind  inspect  the  results 
of  the  past. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher  was  founded 
in  July,  1900,  by  the  late  Col.  Francis  W. 
Parker,  under  the  title  of  The  Course  of  Study, 

and  its  avowed  purpose  was  "to  present,  in  theory 

and  practice,  a  full  exposition 

of   the  work  of  the  Chicago 

Institute  in  the  academic  and 

pedagogic  schools." 


The  scope  of  the  magazine  has  been  enlarged — 
the  title  changed  first  to  The  Elementary  School 
Teacher  and  Course  of  Study,  and  later  to 
The  Elementary  School  Teacher — but  through- 
out the  process  of  changing  and  broadening  the 

r. 

purposes  of  the  founder  have  been  kept  in  mind, 
and  carried  nearer  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Among  the  contributions  for  the  first  four  numbers 

of  Volume  III  may  be  mentioned  an  article  on 
"Horticulture  in  the  School"  by  President 

David  Felmly,  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University;  "Some  Steps  in  the  Evolution  of 
Social  Occupations,"  by  Katherine  E.  Dopp; 
"English  in  Elementary  Schools"  by  C.  H. 
Lewis,  of  Lewis  Institute;  "Literature  in  the 
Elementary  School"  by  Porter  Lander  Mac- 
Clintock,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  "The 
Grammar  School"  by  Frank  A.  Manny,  Super- 
intendent Ethical  Culture  Schools,  New  York 
city ;  "  The  School  as  Social  Center"  by  John 
Dewey,  Director  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Education;  and  many  other  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  elementary  teacher. 


Announcements  for  January 


MONG  the  regular  features  of  the  January 
number  there  will  be  an  article  on  "The 
Kindergarten"  by  Principal  Alice  C. 
Dewey,   Educational   Laboratory,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

The  admirable  discussions  by  Superintendent 
Gilbert  on  "How  and  Why  We  Learn1  will 
be  continued. 

Miss  Dopp's  article,  "Some  Steps  in  the  Evolu- 
tion of  Social  Occupations"  which  will  be  con- 
tinued, will  have  special  significance  to  those 
acquainted  with  her  new  book,  "  The  Place  of 
Industries  in  Rlementary  Education." 

President  Felmly's  article  on  "Horticulture 
in  the  Elementary  School"  will  be  continued. 

There  will  be  articles  by  the  heads  of  departments 
in  the  School  of  Education ;  Miss  Rice,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Dean  Jackman,  and  others. 
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HE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHER,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young,  the 
managing  editor,  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
later  in  the  year  there  will  be  presentations  of  the 
results  in  the  Laboratory  School  by  Miss  {Cath- 
erine Camp,  Miss  Laura  L.  Runyon,  Mrs.  May 
Root  Kern,  and  Miss  Lillian  S.  Cushman.  There  will 
also  be  articles  by  Miss  Laura  J.  Wylie,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  English,  Vassar  College,  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude Buck,  of  Vassar.  There  will  be  contributions 
from  the  following  well-known  educators  as  announced  in 
the  October  circular: 

President  Charles  C.  Van  Liew,  California  State 

Normal  School 
Superintendent  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  Chicago 
Superintendent  Charles  M.  Jordan,  Minneapolis 
Superintendent  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  Baltimore 
Professor  Charles  A.  Bennett,  Manual  Training 

Department,  Bradley  Institute 
Professor  John  M.  Coulter,  Department  of  Botany, 

The  University  of  Chicago 
Professor  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Teachers'  College, 

Columbia  University 
Principal  Frank  M.  McMurry,  Spy  re  Experimental 

School,  Columbia  University 
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Che  Christmas 
Century 

THE  Christmas  number  of  The  Century  Magazine  is  such  a 
splendid,  all  around  Holiday  issue  that  one  could  take  a  great 
amount  of  space  in  detailing  the  contents,— more  than  you  would 
read.    Here,  however,  are 

Three  Important  features 

(Only  three  oat  of  many) 


44 


Cbe  BigMOater  JMarfe  of  Color  Reproduction" 

Howard  Pyle's  superb  paintings,  illustrating  "The  Travels  ot 
the  Soul."  This  is  what  Mr.  Pyle  wrote  to  The  Century  Co. 
when  he  saw  the  proofs: 

"I  wish  to  express  to  yon  my  great  and  sincere  admiration  for  the 
way  in  which  you  have  reproduced  my  pictures.  I  had  never  hoped  to 
have  such  really  great  results.  ...  It  appears  to  me  that  if  you  print 
the  magazine  at  all  like  the  proofs,  you  will  have  reached  the  high-water 
mark  of  color  reproduction.      Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Howard  Pyle." 

And  there  are  other  color-pictures  in  the  number,  with  beautiful 
illustrations  in  black  and  white. 


(*)  first  Chapters  of  a  f4ew  8torv  by  the  Author  of 
"  JVlre.  Cdigge  of  the  Cabbage  patch  " 

For  seven  consecutive  months  one  of  the  six  most  popular  books 
in  the  United  States  has  been  '*  Mrs.  Wiggs," — and  with  reason, 
for  it  is  a  book  that  does  the  reader  good, — you  go  and  get  halt 
a  dozen  copies  and  send  them  to  your  friends.  "  Lovey  Mary," 
Miss  Hegan's  new  story,  has  all  the  charm  of  "  Mrs.  Wiggs,"  and 
that  lady  herself  is  one  of  the  characters.  It  begins  in  this  num- 
ber and  will  continue  for  four  months. 

(3)  H  ]Uo8t  enlightening  Article  on 
Che  United  States  Steel  Corporation 

Not  by  way  of  attack  or  defense,  but  just  a  fair,  truthful  account 

of  how  and  why  this  great  so-called  Trust  was  organized,  and  how 

it  carries  on  its  business.     Written  by  Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  and 

one  of  an  important  series  which  The  Century  is  printing  on  the 

different  so-called  Trusts. 

These  three  features  alone  are 

enough  to  sell  the  Christmas  Century, 

NetV  Subscribers  wno  kegin  {^eiT  veai"ly  subscription  with  this  Christmas 
'  number  will  receive  the  November  number  free  of  charge, 

and  so  begin  the  volume  and  all  the  serials.     Price  $4.00. 

The  Century  Co*,  anion  Squaw,  J^ew  Y°Ht 
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Catalogues  of  New  <a  Second-hand  Books 

At  very  LOW  prices  toned  monthly  and  mailed   *jB   COATS  OP  ARMS  of  prominent  American  famfli— 
PRBE  on  application  ~    Plain  and  in  colors  Send  for  list 


PAUL  DuCHAILLU'S  THE  VIKING  AGE 

Two  handsome  volumes  8vo,  cloth,  gilt.  1181  pages. 
Published  by  Scribner,  N.  Y.t  at  $7.50  (New). 

Net,  $2.75 

The  early  history,  manners  and  customs  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  English-speaking  nations, 
illustrated  from  the  antiquities  discovered  in 
mounds,  cairns,  and  bogs,  as  well  as  from  the 
ancient  sagas  and  eddas,  with  map  and  1,366 
illustrations. 

KATHERINE  SCHUYLER  BAXTER'S  A 
GOD  CHILD  OF  WASHINGTON;  A 
PICTURE  OF  THE  PAST 

Illustrated  with  150  portraits  and  views,  photogravures 
of  rare  originals,  410,  doth,  gilt,  651  pages,  N.  Y., 
1897.    Publisher's  price  $10.00  (New),      net,  $4.00 

Great  events,  fine  old  manor  houses  scattered 
through  New  York  and  other  colonial  states,  as 
well  as  their  renowned  owners  and  their  friends, 
valuable  old  letters  and  rare  portraits  relating 
to  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of  18 12, 
never  before  reproduced,  go  to  make  up  the  at- 
tractions of  the  book  to  the  present  reader  and 
its  value  to  the  future  historian. 


SCHARF'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONFED- 
ERATE STATES  NAVY 

Large  8vo,  cloth,  884  pages,  73  illustration*,  Albany, 
1894.   Price  reduced  trom  $3.50  to  Net,  $1.50 

From  the  laying  of  its  first  keel  to  the  sinking 

of  its  last  vessel ;  its  struggle  with  the  United 

States  navy ;  the  engagements  in  the  rivers  and 

harbors  of  the  South  and  upon  the  high  seas; 

blockade  running ;  first  use  of  ironclads,  etc. 

SIR  C.  WYVILLE  THOMPSON'S  VOYAGE 
OF  THE  «•  CHALLENGER" 

Two  volumes  large  8vo,  cloth.  Published  by  Hi 
N.  Y.,  at  $19.00  {New).  net, 

The  Atlantic ;   a  preliminary  account  of  the 

general  results  of  the  exploring  voyage  during 

the  years  1873  and  the  early  part  of  1876;  with 

many  colored  maps,  charts  and  illustrations. 

SENATOR  JOHN  SHERMAN'S  RECOL- 
LECTIONS Two  volumes  royal  8vo,  cloth,  gilt, 
1S74  pages,  Chicago,  1895.  Published  price  $7-50 
(New).  Net,  fe.00.  THB  8AMB  in  full  library 
sheep.  Published  at  $10.00.  Net,  $8.50.  ALSO  half 
morocco,  full  gilt.    Published  at  $19.00.    Het,  $3.00 

Forty  years  in  the  House,  Senate,  and  Cabinet. 
Illustrated  with  photo  portraits,  views,  fac-sim- 
lles.  letters,  and  with  an  analytical  index. 


JOSEPH  McDONOUGH,  -y  Olde  BooRe  Man 

Established  1STO  89  Ok  41  Colombia  Str*«t,  Albany.  N.  T. 


BARNES'  LATEST  BOOKS 


Contains  more  than  one  hundred  illustrations  in 
color  and  black-and-white  from  original  sketches  by 
the  author.  In  this  book  we  see  through  the  eyes  of  a 
trained  artist  some  of  the  fairest  spots  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Includes  part  of  the  East  Indies,  the 
Philippines,  Japan,  and  a  journey  home  through 
Manchuria,  and  Siberia  in  flower-time.  The  book  is 
full  of  sunshine,  humor,  and  an  artist's  delight  in 
the  beautiful  countries  visited. 


Two  on  Their  Travels 

By 
Mrs.  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun 


8vo.     Beautifully  Illustrated. 


$2.50  net 
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LITERATURE  IN   THE   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL. 

III. 

THE    PRESENTATION   OF    THE    MATERIAL   AND   THE    IMMEDIATE 

RETURN. 

In  this  day  of  reaction,  one  might  almost  say  revulsion, 
against  "  methods  "  in  teaching,  it  is  with  much  misgiving  that 
one  brings  himself  to  speak  of  the  practical  details  of  the  pres- 
entation of  his  subject,  lest  he  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  setting 
forth  a  "  method."  We  can  not  be  too  glad  of  our  emancipation 
from  mechanical  devices,  personal  contrivances,  small  esoteric 
schemes,  in  favor  of  the  original  creative  work  of  the  teacher, 
based  upon  expert  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  confidence  in 
its  educational  efficacy.  The  protest  against  artificial  methods 
should  not,  however,  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  each  body  of 
teaching  material,  taken  together  with  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  to  be  presented,  suggests — nay,  imposes  —  many 
of  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  handling  of  it.  These  steps  have 
a  philosophical  basis  ;  they  are  demanded  by  the  nature  and 
organization  of  the  subject-matter ;  they  are  the  inevitable  and 
inseparable  expression  of  the  teacher's  knowledge  and  point  of 
view;  they  are  the  necessary  avenues  of  communication  between 
him  and  his  children.  It  is  such  details  that  we  desire  to  dis- 
cuss in  this  paper  —  to  which  may  be  added  certain  minor 
records  of  experience,  given  merely  for  what  they  are  worth. 

The  thing  most  important  after  the  bit  of  literature  has  been 
chosen  is  that  it  should  be  given  to  the  child  in  a  good  and 
artistic  form.     If  it  is  an  old  story,  whose  original  form  is  such 
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as  not  to  be  available  for  the  child,  then  the  teacher  must  choose 
another  form  artistic  and  beautiful,  or  make  his  own  rendering  of 
it  artistic  and  beautiful.  He  more  than  defeats  his  purpose  who 
transmits  to  his  children,  no  matter  how  good  a  story,  in  slip- 
shod sentences,  commonplace  phrasing,  go-easy  enunciation,  or 
worse  than  that,  in  the  ostentatiously  child-like  language  and 
manner  which  constitutes  official  kindergartenese,  or  worst  of 
all,  in  that  tone  of  cheap  irony  that  so  many  people  seem  to 
feel  appropriate  in  communing  with  the  child.  It  is  the  tone  of 
the  average  adult  when  he  enters  into  conversation  with  any- 
body under  twelve — an  underbred  or  quite  uncalled-for  tone  of 
badinage,  of  dislocation,  of  insincerity.  It  is  this  cheap  irony 
that  quite  disqualified  Thackeray  for  writing  for  children  —  it 
taints  every  word  of  The  Rose  and  the  Ring.  It  lingers  in 
Kingsley,  and  has  to  be  edited  out  of  The  Water  Babies,  as 
one  reads  that  book  to  a  child.  It  is  an  unpardonable  misunder- 
standing of  the  dignity  and  seriousness  of  childhood  to  offer  it 
babble,  when  it  asks  only  simplicity,  or  to  treat  flippantly  what  to 
it  are  the  serious  things  of  art. 

The  teacher  who  has  to  do  with  children  so  small  that  he  must 
tell  the  story  to  them  should  so  thoroughly  know  and  love  his 
story,  should  so  respect  his  material  and  his  audience  that  a  good 
and  beautiful  literary  form  flows  from  him  naturally  and  inevitably. 
Failing  of  this,  let  him  find  or  write  out  an  acceptable  and  dig- 
nified form  of  it,  and  memorize  it.  There  is  no  denying  that  in 
the  hands  of  a  cold  and  mechanical  person  this  form  will  be 
poisoned  by  priggishness  and  false  propriety.  It  will  lack  spon- 
taneity and  warmth.  But  the  artistic  danger  from  it,  even  so, 
will  be  less  than  from  the  haphazard,  common-place  version  such 
a  person  would  give  impromptu.  Just  as  soon  as  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  be  read  to,  and  this  is  very  early  if  the  teacher 
knows  how  to  read,  the  material  should  be  presented  in  the 
original  best  form,  from  the  book.  The  Perrault  fairy  tales,  for 
example,  are  perfect  in  their  quaint  eighteenth  century  setting; 
there  is  a  version  of  the  Robin  Hood  tales,  sound  to  the  last 
syllable ;  there  is  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  whose  every  line 
is  golden.     These  things  the  teacher  should  give  to  his  children 
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just  as  they  are.  Of  course,  as  he  reads  these  he  is  obliged  to 
edit  out  a  passage  now  and  then,  for  one  reason  or  another. 
There  are  certain  longueurs  in  the  Robin  Hood  that  one  may  well 
spare  the  small  audiences  ;  certain  passages  in  the  Odyssey  are 
too  mature,  or  deal  with  topics  too  advanced  for  the  child's 
experience  ;  one  can  not  read  the  otherwise  lovely  story  of  The 
Ugly  Duckling  without  suppressing  Andersen's  cynical  egoism. 

So  far  as  concerns  this  small  body  of  writing  that  we  are 
using  to  teach  literature,  it  should  be  read  to  the  child,  not 
read  by  him,  practically  throughout  the  elementary  period.  Not 
within  that  period  does  the  child  reach  the  stage  of  reading 
needful  in  the  interpretation  of  literature.  He  masters  the  diffi- 
culties of  mechanical  reading ;  he  may  achieve  the  plane  of 
intelligent  reading,  but  he  does  not  rise  to  the  next  plane — that 
of  appreciative  reading,  well-nigh  the  highest  achievement  of 
the  human  mind.  In  the  presentation  of  poetry  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  the  teacher  read  or  recite  it  to  the  child.  Only  when 
we  have  become  most  experienced  readers  can  we  get  a  hint  of 
the  movement  and  music  of  the  verse  by  its  look  upon  the 
printed  page.  The  child,  of  course,  sees  nothing  of  this,  and 
involved  in  the  difficulties  of  his  inexpert  reading  and  depend- 
ing upon  his  own  weak  and  unpractised  voice,  he  misses  the 
essentially  literary  things  in  his  poem.  In  the  story,  too,  the 
child  reading  for  himself  misses  seeing  the  words  for  the  trees. 
He  is  obliged  to  go  too  slowly  to  catch  the  movement  of  the 
story,  to  differentiate  its  parts  and  to  carry  its  thread  of  con- 
tinuity above  the  details. 

Let  no  teacher  suppose  that  it  is  a  light  and  easy  thing  to 
to  read  a  bit  of  literature  to  the  children.  First  fche  must  know 
it  and  love  it ;  let  him  not  read  anything  he  cannot  love  and 
respect.  Then  he  must  render  it  to  them  as  a  work  of  art.  He 
must  give  it  to  them  as  a  whole  thing,  carrying  the  thread  of 
unity  clear  and  strong  through  all  the  details.  He  must  deli- 
cately indicate  the  parts,  unobtrusively  marking  the  close  of 
a  scene,  an  incident,  a  movement,  a  change  of  mood ;  he 
must  give  the  tone  and  color  that  belong  to  his  piece  ;  he  must 
observe    the    lights    and    shadows ;    he    must    distribute    the 
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emphasis,  lightening  the  telling  detail  and  subduing  the 
accessories;  he  must  radiate — always  radiate  both  light  and 
heat,  and  all  these  things  are  as  essential,  if  his  audience  be 
seven  years  old  and  his  masterpiece  be  Cinderella,  as  they 
would  be  were  the  one  King  Lear  and  the  other  college  seniors. 

That  teacher  is  wise  who  keeps  his  literature  lessons  from 
all  entangling  alliances  with  reading  lessons.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  say  that  children's  reading  books  should  have 
some  literature  in  them,  from  saying  that  their  literature  lessons 
should  be  reading  lessons.  Of  course,  just  as  it  is  the  business 
of  every  teacher  in  the  elementary  school — yes,  and  in  the 
secondary  school — aye,  and  in  college — to  teach  language, 
so  it  is  his  business  to  teach  reading  when  it  comes  in  the  way. 
And  if  it  comes  about  that  a  child  is  to  read  a  bit — a  poem,  his 
own  composition  or  what  not — it  must  be  seen  to  that  it  is  done 
as  well  as  possible.  But  let  the  lessons  in  literature  never  con- 
cern themselves  with  drill  in  reading. 

The  nature  of  the  bit  of  literature  chosen  must  guide  the 
teacher  in  the  first  presentation  of  it  to  his  class.  When  the 
movement  is  rapid  and  the  interest  in  the  action  or  the  plot 
intense,  it  may  be  best  to  go  rapidly  through  the  whole,  not  paus- 
ing for  any  details.  Then  go  over  it  slowly  again,  pausing  for 
discussion  and  appreciation  of  details.  In  other  bits  this  deliber- 
ate and  more  intensive  reading  may  naturally  be  the  first  reading. 
There  may  well  be  several  readings  of  anything  worth  read- 
ing once.  Indeed,  the  mistake  most  often  made  in  children's 
reading  is  that  of  giving  them  too  many  things.  They  are  con- 
tent to  go  many  times  over  the  same  thing,  and  it  may  justly  be 
said  to  be  the  fault  of  the  teacher  if  they  do  not  derive  some 
new  profit  from  each  re-reading  of  every  good  piece  of  literature. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  in  more  than  a  general  way 
the  details  and  smaller  points  over  which  a  teacher  would 
linger  with  his  children,  or  to  explain  precisely  what  one  may 
mean  by  "lingering."     It  may  be  a  picture: 

"  The  cattle  are  grazing, 
Their  heads  never  raising. 
There  are  forty  feeding  like  one." 
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It  may  be  a  brief  image:  "Burly  dozing  bumble-bee,"  or  "A 
sweet  pie  of  tender  brown   larks;"  a  bit  of  tone-color: 

"The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks, 
The  long  day  wanes,  the  slow  moon  climbs ; " 

a  picturesque  or  archaic  word:  "The  golden  orange  glows'"  or 
"He  strung  the  bow  right  deftly;"  or  a  figure  of  speech : 

"The  daffodil 
Unties  her  yellow  bonnet 
Beneath  the  village  door  ; " 

a  specially  pregnant  or  pivotal  sentence :  "  Now,  Cinderella's 
godmother  was  a  fairy,"  or  "Cyclops,  you  asked  my  noble 
name,  and  I  will  tell  it.  My  name  is  Noman ; "  some  small 
complete  curve  of  the  action  of  the  story,  as  Nausicaa  with  her 
maids  washing  her  beautiful  clothes  by  the  river-side.  These 
must  serve  as  examples.  Over  such  details  the  class  would 
naturally  pause  to  discuss,  to  appreciate,  to  visualize,  or  other- 
wise thoroughly  to  appropriate.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  pause 
over  every  such  detail,  or  to  stop  to  make  sure  that  the  children 
apprehend  intellectually  every  item  as  it  appears.  The  teacher 
may  trust  much  to  the  spirit  of  the  masterpiece  to  illuminate 
and  interpret  the  details,  and  still  more  to  the  repetitions,  which 
should  be  many, 

Children  are  none  the  better  listeners  for  being  held  in  sus- 
pense as  to  the  issue  of  a  long  story.  It  seems  wise  to  relieve 
the  strain  upon  their  feelings  early  by  telling  them  the  outcome, 
or  confirming  their  guesses  at  it.  Suspense  and  surprise  are 
after  all  rather  cheap  artistic  devices,  stimulants  that  the  unjaded 
interest  of  the  child  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  trained  attention 
of  the  critic  on  the  other,  do  not  need.  It  is  well  to  substitute 
for  them  as  early  as  possible  the  purer  and  deeper  pleasure  of 
recognition. 

There  should  be  discussion  of  the  persons  and  motives, 
feelings  and  objects  handled  in  the  literature.  This  discussion 
needs  a  wise  and  steady  teacher  as  a  guide.  Discussion  of 
character  in  these  classes  as  in  older  ones,  easily  degenerates 
into    mere  gossip,  pernicious  attributing  of    motives    and    idle 
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chatter.  It  devolves  upon  the  teacher  to  hold  the  discusssion 
up,  to  keep  it  noble.  Every  teacher  knows  how  one  petty  or 
commonplace  child  can  drag  a  class  discussion  into  the  very 
dust  by  a  single  suggestion.  This  he  must  guard  against  and 
counteract  instantly.  It  deepens  the  meaning  of  the  piece 
of  literature  for  the  child  if  the  discussion  of  the  characters,  the 
motives,  the  issues,  is  made  as  practical  and  as  human  as  possible. 
These  discussions  should  lead  the  child  always  to  feel  that  this 
thing  he  has  been  hearing  is  life ;  that  it  rises  out  of  actual 
human  experience,  and  should  turn  immediately  into  human 
experience  again.  Let  him  match  the  daring  deed  in  the  story 
with  one  from  actual  life ;  the  generous  motive  with  another  as 
generous ;  let  him  transfer  his  scorn  of  the  villain's  treachery  or 
the  coward's  weakness  to  some  situation  he  has  to  face.  By  any, 
by  all  means,  the  child  should  be  brought  to  see  that  this  art  but 
rises  out  of  life,  and  only  hovers  above  it  in  a  finer  and  purer 
atmosphere. 

To  this  end,  as  well  as  to  serve  other  purposes,  it  is  well  to 
help  the  children  to  transfer  into  literature  some  details  of  their 
actual  life,  some  objects  with  which  they  are  familiar.  There  is 
material  for  days  of  study  in  such  a  group  of  objects  as  this 
(these  objects  were  the  material  of  an  actual  experiment):  a 
gold  coin,  a  brass  button,  a  cluster  of  daffodils,  an  orange,  a 
lemon,  a  bunch  of  carrots.  The  process  of  study  and  discus- 
sion is  not  difficult  by  which  the  plainer  fruits  and  vegetables 
may  be  so  apprehended  in  their  own  good  qualities  and  so 
adorned  with  those  of  their  beautiful  associates  as  to  be  elevated 
to  the  plane  of  art,  and  be  seen  ever  after  as  things  of  beauty. 
Then  there  is  the  opportunity  for  choice  among  the  color  words 
for  learning  the  value  of  glow  and  gleam  and  shine  and  glitter, 
the  teaching  of  a  fine  old  proverb,  and  many  other  radiating 
things,  all  literary. 

But  the  teacher  who  has  once  grasped  the  principle  that  it  is 
from  life  that  literature  gets  its  truth,  its  seriousness,  its  weight, 
and  that  it  must  turn  back  upon  life  something  of  its  charm,  its 
joy,  and  its  freedom,  will  find  his  own  means  for  enforcing  it 
and  illustrating  it. 
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It  seems  only  safe  to  limit  the  discussion  to  the  immediate 
return  that  the  teacher  may  expect  from  the  little  child.  The 
immediate  return  is  all  that  we  can  really  observe,  and  all  that 
we  can  speak  of  with  any  certainty.  The  teacher  of  art,  music, 
painting,  or  literature,  is  altogether  too  likely  to  disquiet  himself 
or  to  resort  to  unwise  methods  of  forcing  the  child  in  order  that 
he  may  himself  see,  or  may  display  to  expectant  friends,  results 
in  the  child  that  would  have  legitimately  ripened  after  years  or 
months.  Art  is  long.  Like  the  human  being  it  had  a  long 
infancy,  being  destined  to  a  long  and  vicissitudinous  life.  In 
each  individual,  also,  every  art  must  germinate  slowly.  We  must 
wait  years  for  the  bloom  —  a  lifetime,  if  need  be,  for  the  fruit. 
We  simply  cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters,  or  as  they  now  have 
it,  sow  our  rice  upon  the  flooded  fields,  trusting  that  many  of  the 
grains  will  find  soil  and  take  root.  This  attitude  of  mind  we 
must  preserve  toward  many  of  the  most  desired  results  of 
the  teaching  of  literature.  But  it  is  only  a  matter  of  peda- 
gogical morality  to  ask  from  them  some  immediate  return  for 
what  they  are  given.  The  simplest  of  these  returns  is  that  of 
the  poem  memorized.  Many,  perhaps  all,  songs  and  ballads 
taught  to  them  as  literature,  should  be  implanted  in  their  mem- 
ories. Many  repetitions  of  the  little  poem  will  easily  fix  it  in  the 
child's  memory  without  tediousness,  and  "  without  tears,"  and 
every  child  will  delight  to  repeat  it  with  such  taste  and  style  as 
his  teacher  can  guide  him  into.  The  stories,  too,  the  smaller 
children  may  repeat,  provided  only  the  teacher  see  to  it  that  they 
are  given  in  good  form.  A  careless  or  trivial  retelling  of  the 
story  is  most  demoralizing  from  the  artistic  point  of  view.  There 
are  reasons  why  this  repetition  of  the  story  should  always  be 
impromptu  and  lightly  done.  All  deliberate  paraphrases  and 
mere  reproductions  of  what  has  been  given  him  are  bad  for  the 
student  at  any  stage  of  his  study.  If  one  is  teaching  literature  as 
an  art  at  all,  he  should  emphasize,  whenever  possible,  the  invio- 
lability, the  psychic  necessity,  of  the  form  it  originally  took.  But 
it  is  quite  another  matter  that  the  teacher  should  ask  for  work 
from  his  child,  inspired  or  suggested  by  what  he  has  been  learn- 
ing.    When  the  child  is  in  thorough  imaginative  sympathy  with 
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his  material,  when  he  has  imbibed  the  spirit,  caught  the  tone, 
accumulated  the  vocabulary,  had  a  vision  of  the  relations  and 
associations,  then  he  is  ready  to  produce,  not  to  reproduce.  His 
teacher  need  have  little  fear  of  imitation.  Of  course,  in  matters 
of  form  his  work  will  be  largely  imitative.  Is  it  not  so  on  the 
formal  side  of  all  his  work?  But  the  spirit  in  the  normal  child 
is  original  and  creative.  His  new  adventure  of  Odysseus  has  in 
it  the  same  trieb  that  produced  the  old  ones.  And  when  he  is 
but  a  little  older  this  same  trieb  will  forge  for  itself  a  new  and 
original  form.  As  a  mere  practical  matter  the  teacher  will  soon 
discover  that  some  of  the  younger  children  who  have  mastered 
the  mechanics  of  writing  may  safely  be  required  to  write  out 
their  own  productions,  while  many  of  the  older  ones,  together 
with  most  of  the  younger,  must  be  allowed  to  dictate  their 
matter — otherwise  in  the  fullness  of  their  hearts  they  stumble 
over  their  own  feet,  as  it  were,  and  get  nowhere;  and  the  genuine 
flow  of  literary  creation  is  dammed  and  dissipated  by  the  mere 
embarrassment  of  the  pot-hooks  and  hangers. 

It  is  a  shame  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  correct  the 
grammar  and  spelling  of  these  literary  productions.  As  a  mere 
matter  of  social  duty  it  is  probably  well  for  the  teacher  to  do 
this  for  an  occasional  essay,  and  call  the  child's  attention  to  the 
corrections.  But  as  a  rule  it  has  a  better  literary  effect  if  the 
most  egregious  mistakes  are  silently  eliminated,  and  the  little 
theme  given  back  to  the  child  to  be  read  in  its  improved  form. 
Every  child  profits  immensely  if  allowed  to  compose  an  occasional 
essay  in  the  teacher's  presence,  under  his  criticism.  He  is  helped 
most  easily  in  this  way  toward  the  larger  matters  of  organization, 
and  it  is  possible  in  this  as  in  no  other  way  to  repress  the  too 
fanciful  or  illogical  child,  and  to  set  going  the  unimaginative  and 
coldly  logical  one.  For  similar  reasons  the  class  composition  is 
so  extremely  helpful.  The  criticism  and  suggestion  of  their  con- 
temporaries and  coequals  is  most  effectual,  and  a  group  of  chil- 
dren which  has  achieved  anything  like  homogeneity  of  spirit 
forms  its  own  best  critics  and  stimuli.  The  group-tale,  the 
group-drama,  or  the  group-ballad  forms  a  most  interesting  con- 
tribution to  the  study  of  literary  evolution.     The  dramatization 
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of  anything  that  lends  itself  to  that  process  is  a  kind  of  produc- 
tion that  most  teachers  avail  themselves  of.  The  mere  panto- 
mime dramatization  of  the  smallest  children — the  "infant"  plays 
that  they  base  upon  their  stories — are  in  the  right  direction. 
The  danger  that  besets  little  people's  dramatizations,  as  appa- 
rently that  of  their  elders,  is  that  it  ceases  to  be  literature,  so 
that  what  is  not  inexplicable  dumb-show  must  be  set  down  as  noise. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  the  problem  of  giving  the  chil- 
dren's dramatic  dialogue  a  tone  better  than  mere  commonplace,  or 
different  from  mere  bombast.  And  as  they  generally  choose  the 
most  thundering  issues  and  situations  to  dramatize,  it  is  always 
wisest  to  lean  toward  the  bombast,  as  being  both  more  spontane- 
ous and  more  literary. 

On  the  scale  of  things  elementary,  and  setting  the  matter  in 
the  best  perspective  attainable,  it  would  seem  that  four  half-hours 
a  week  of  this  more  narrowly  literary  training  would  be  sufficient. 
It  will  amount  to  considerably  more  than  this  as  it  asserts  its 
natural  affinities  and  receives  its  due  share  of  attention  in  the 
modeling,  in  making  of  pictures,  in  music,  in  reading  lessons,  in 
specific  lessons  in  writing,  and  in  the  lessons  in  language  other 
than  the  vernacular. 


HORTICULTURE  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

II. 

The  purposes  of  the  school  garden  are  especially  to  develop 
an  interest  in  flowers,  to  afford  practical  instruction  in  caring  for 
them,  to  serve  as  an  example  and  stimulus  for  the  home  gardens 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  diffuse  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  processes 
of  vegetable  growth.  There  lies  in  the  background  the  thought 
of  a  better  agriculture  brought  to  pass  through  this  agency,  and 
the  richer  individual  life  that  finds  delight  in  the  appreciation  of 
natural  beauty. 

To  secure  the  best  results  all  features  of  the  garden  must  con- 
tribute to  these  ends.  There  must  be  system  and  harmony  in 
the  position  and  arrangement  of  the  garden  with  reference  to 
the  surroundings  of  the  school.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
many  rules  of  universal  application.  So  much  depends  upon  the 
available  space,  the  position  of  the  shade  trees,  the  slope  of  the 
land.  There  must  be  a  playground  for  the  children  upon  which 
not  even  a  school  garden  should  encroach.  We  have  rejoiced 
in  the  recent  revival  of  interest  in  tree-planting  about  school 
premises  ;  yet  it  is  possible  to  plant  too  many  trees  ;  to  plant  them 
too  near  the  building,  or  to  spoil  the  effect  by  wrong  location. 
The  school  premises  should  resemble  a  picture,  the  building  near 
the  center  surrounded  by  open  spaces  bordered  by  trees  and 
banks  of  shrubbery,  or  tall  flowering  plants.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  row  lining  the  street  in  front,  most  of  the  trees  should 
be  grouped  in  the  remoter  portions  of  the  grounds.  In  irregu- 
lar masses  about  the  border,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  taller 
in  the  rear,  may  be  planted,  lilacs  and  forsythias,  syringas,  spi- 
raeas, weigelias,  and  japonicas,  flowering  almonds,  althea,  hydran- 
gea, and  deutzia,  and  flowering  currants.  A  few  scattering  shrubs 
will  not  suffice.  They  should  be  planted  close  enough  to  pro- 
duce mass  effects.  A  portion  of  the  outskirts  of  the  grounds 
should  be  set  apart  for  hardy  border  plants,  perennials  that  once 
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established  will  hold  their  own  with  little  attention.  Peonies, 
dicentras,  aquilegias,  phloxes,  lilies,  irises,  and  coreopsis,  holly- 
hocks, and  rudbeckia  will  maintain  a  succession  of  bloom  all 
summer  long  about  the  empty  school  house.  The  greater  part 
of  the  garden  must  be  devoted  to  annuals  and  experimental  beds. 
Yet  even  these  should  be  arranged  with  reference  to  general 
effect  as  viewed  from  the  front.  Strong  growers  with  rank  foli- 
age, cannas,  sunflowers,  castor  beans,  must  stand  well  to  the 
margin.  Tall  spikes  of  flowers  upon  comparatively  naked  stems 
like  the  amaranth  and  gladiolus  may  stand  well  in  the  foreground. 
Generally  more  pleasing  effects  are  secured  by  massing  each 
variety,  rather  than  by  scattering  them  among  different  species, 

In  beginning  a  school  garden  most  of  the  planting  must  be 
done  in  the  spring,  yet  there  is  much  to  do  in  the  fall.  The 
plan  should  be  carefully  worked  out,  the  sod  broken  up,  and  the 
ground  partially  prepared  for  the  spring  planting.  Seeds  may 
be  gathered  or  ordered  early  from  some  reliable  seedsman. 
After  the  garden  is  once  established  the  gathering  and  labeling 
of  seeds  will  receive  conspicuous  attention. 

A  few  bulbs,  crocuses,  tulips,  hyacinths,  should  be  planted  for 
early  spring  flowering.  The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  pul- 
verized to  a  good  depth.  The  bulbs  may  be  planted  at  any  time 
before  November  15.  September  plantings  usually  yield  best 
results.  The  teacher  should  secure  a  few  four-inch  pots  and 
instruct  the  pupils  in  the  mode  of  preparing  hyacinths  and  nar- 
cissi for  winter  flowering.  Unless  the  school  house  boasts  of  a 
cellar  which  does  not  freeze,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  these 
to  the  homes  of  the  pupils  for  development. 

In  the  fall,  too,  many  seeds  should  be  planted  —  peach  pits  to 
be  budded  in  the  following  September,  apple  seeds  to  produce 
stocks  for  grafting,  and  especially  nuts  and  acorns,  whether  it  is 
desired  merely  to  study  their  mode  of  germination,  or  to  grow 
trees.  These  trees  with  long  tap-roots  do  not  bear  transplanting 
well.  In  many  parts  of  the  middle  west,  nut  trees  are  growing 
scarce.  Walnuts,  butternuts  and  shell-bark  hickories  should  be 
planted  abundantly  along  roadsides,  whenever  the  soil  is  suitable. 
As  far  north  as  the  forty-first  parallel  in  rich  soils  the  pecan  is  pre- 
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eminently  the  tree  to  plant ;  it  is  a  vigorous  grower,  clean-limbed, 
symmetrical,  and  beautiful ;  and  at  the  present  prices  of  the  nuts 
no  field  or  orchard  crop  can  yield  a  better  return  for  the  ground 
it  occupies.  If  nuts  of  northern  growth  are  planted,  the  trees 
will  yield  abundantly  and  the  crop  will  mature. 

In  the  fall  months  the  teacher  will  start  a  window  garden  in 
pots  and  window  boxes  in  the  south  windows  of  her  schoolroom, 
not  so  much  as  an  end  in  itself  as  a  means  of  instructing 
the  children  in  the  care  of  their  own  houseplants.  The  lessons 
should  deal  with  such  questions  as  these :  the  proper  admixture 
of  loam  and  sand  or  leaf-mold  for  different  species ;  the  use  of 
broken  brick  or  fragments  of  pottery  to  insure  proper  drainage  ; 
how  often  and  how  freely  plants  should  be  watered ;  the  various 
modes  of  repotting  plants  of  different  ages ;  the  varying  amount 
of  sunlight  required  by  different  plants;  showering  or  bathing 
plants  to  free  them  from  the  dust  of  the  schoolroom ;  how  to 
destroy  the  red  spiders,  the  green  lice,  the  scales  and  mealy  bug, 
that  infest  houseplants  ;  how  to  propagate  petunias,  geraniums, 
salvias,  and  coleuses  by  cuttings.     The  varieties  chosen  for  the 
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schoolroom  must  depend  upon  the  exposure,  the  mode  of  heat- 
ing the  building,  and  to  some  extent  upon  the  age  of  the  pupils 
instructed.  In  rural  schools  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  them 
all  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils  by  the  end  of  November.  The 
dust  and  extremes  of  temperature  that  usually  prevail  in  city 
schools  suggest  that  even  for  them  only  vigorous  and  hardy  spe- 
cies be  selected.  Geraniums,  salvias,  lantanas,  ageratum,  and  hel- 
iotrope grow  freely  and  bloom  abundantly  with  any  sort  of  treat- 
ment. A  large  pot  of  double  white  petunias  will  fill  the  air  with 
fragrance.  These  are  all  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  A 
Chinese  primrose  may  be  bought  of  the  florist.  Bulbs  of  the 
pink  oxalis  may  be  started  at  almost  any  season  and  will  bloom 
profusely.  A  basket  of  asparagus  sprengerii  should  hang  before 
the  window.  Kenilworth  ivy  may  be  substituted  at  a  north  win- 
dow. Begonias  and  sword  ferns  may  be  kept  in  rooms  where 
direct  sunlight  never  enters. 

In  March  the  teacher  may  place  in  the  south  or  east  windows 
a   few  shallow  starting  boxes   for  annuals.     Asters,  calliopsis, 
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petunias,  phloxes,  zinnias,  and  salvias,  will  be  ready  for  transplant- 
ing to  the  school  garden  or  to  the  private  gardens  of  the  pupils 
early  in  May.  The  inexperienced  teacher  must  be  prepared  for 
failure  in  this  work.  Poor  seed,  wrong  temperature,  too  much 
or  too  little  water,  earth  worms  that  devour  the  young  seedlings, 
the  "  damps  "  that  may  cause  a  flourishing  plantation  to  vanish 
in  a  few  hours,  are  only  part  of  the  difficulties  that  vex  the  soul 
of  the  amateur  florist. 

At  this  time,  when  the  warming  sunshine  develops  every  lat- 
ent interest  in  plant  life,  the  pupils  should  make  an  experi- 
mental study  of  germination  to  discover  the  conditions  of  light, 
heat,  and  moisture  most  favorable  to  different  plants.  Our 
recent  text-books  in  botany  describe  experiments  of  this  char- 
acter, as  well  as  numerous  simple  devices  for  illustrating  the 
effects  of  drainage,  the  value  of  a  dust  mulch  in  retaining  soil 
moisture,  the  importance  of  soluble  nitrates  to  the  growing  plant. 
There  is  no  rural  school  so  unhappily  conditioned  as  to  render 
all  of  this  work  impracticable.  Nothing  else  is  so  potent  in 
awakening  an  interest  in  scientific  agriculture,  for  nothing  else 
so  clearly  reveals  man's  power  to  alter  and  control  the  vital  con- 
ditions of  plant  development. 

Early  in  April,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough,  spring 
work  in  the  school  garden  may  begin.  The  border  of  shrubs 
and  hardy  perennials  must  be  planted  before  the  buds  start. 
$weet  peas  are  planted,  soon  to  be  followed  by  nasturtiums,  and 
after  May  1,  by  poppies,  escholtzia,  balsams,  marigolds,  ama- 
ranths, verbenas,  portulacca,  sweet  alyssum,  and  other  annuals. 
Pupils  will  bring  in  from  the  woods  anemones,  spring  beauties, 
blue  bells,  painted  cup,  trilliums,  violets,  and  spiderwort.  When 
in  full  flower  is  not  the  best  time  to  transplant ;  yet  these  may 
be  kept  alive  with  some  care,  if  enough  soil  is  carried  with  the 
roots.  In  rural  and  village  schools  it  is  not  best  to  give  much 
space  in  the  school  garden  to  ordinary  field  crops  and  garden 
vegetables.  A  few  radishes  may  be  sown  to  show  the  effect  of 
topping  the  leaves  upon  root  development.  Peanuts,  cotton,  okra, 
mimosas,  and  other  unfamiliar  plants  of  peculiar  habits  of  growth 
or  high  commercial  importance  may  properly  find  a  space. 
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Children  may  be  instructed  in  the  care  of  tools  and  in  the 
operations  of  transplanting,  hoeing,  and  weeding ;  they  may  be 
shown  the  conditions  under  which  a  clay  soil  may  be  properly 
worked  and  the  need  of  maintaining  a  soil  mulch  during  dry 
weather.  If  the  space  is  ample  it  is  well  to  charge  each  pupil 
with  the  care  of  some  portion  of  the  garden  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher ;  but  he  should  not  plant  as  he  pleases,  nor  assert 
exclusive  property  in  the  plot  assigned,  nor  lose  his  sense  of 
joint  ownership  in  the  whole  garden.  In  the  home  garden  there 
will  be  opportunity  for  spontaneity. 

The  unskilled  teacher  in  search  of  information  will  derive 
great  benefit  from  the  study  of  the  seed  catalogues  of  our  leading 
florists.  The  writer  has  always  found  florists  a  very  pleasant 
class  of  men  to  cultivate.  They  are  invariably  men  of  superior 
intelligence,  so  devoted  to  their  profession  that  they  are  willing 
to  make  no  small  sacrifice  of  time  and  means  in  the  promotion 
of  any  enterprise  that  promises  to  foster  the  love  of  flowers.  The 
best  books  which  the  writer  has  read  are  :  Flowers,  by  Eben 
Rexford  (published  by  Penn  Publishing  Co.),  50  cents.  The 
Nursery  Book,  L.  H.  Bailey  (The  Macmillan  Co.),  $1.00.  Garden 
Making,  L.  H.  Bailey  (The  Macmillan  Co.),  $1.00. 

David  Felmley. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University. 


SOME  STEPS  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  SOCIAL 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PRINCIPLES    OF   SELECTION. 

No  idea  has  attracted  greater  attention  in  the  educational 
world  during  the  last  ten  years  than  that  of  motor  activity. 
Several  influences  have  conspired  to  this  end.  Moderri  research 
in  psychological  laboratories,  improved  methods  of  child-study, 
the  development  of  the  scientific  method,  and  the  revolution  in 
industrial  processes,  all  have  united  in  focusing  attention  upon 
this  question.  No  subject  appears  more  frequently  on  educa- 
tional programs,  or  calls  forth  a  more  vigorous  discussion. 
Already  there  is  a  considerable  literature  bearing  upon  this  subject. 

Nor  does  the  interest  aroused  in  motor  activity  expend  itself 
merely  in  a  consideration  of  the  more  theoretical  aspects  of  the 
subject.  Educational  theories  are  being  brought  to  a  practical 
test  in  elementary  schools  and  in  laboratories  associated  with 
the  educational  departments  of  our  great  universities.  A 
marked  change  is  noticeable  in  the  attitude  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  Everywhere  there  is  manifest  a  lively  interest 
in  some  phase  of  the  subject. 

If  the  child  were  merely  a  mechanism,  the  manner  of  setting 
up  the  activity  would  be  comparatively  unimportant.  The  main 
point  would  be  to  secure  the  activity.  But  the  child  is  much 
more  than  a  mechanism.  Mind  and  body  are  most  intimately 
related.  Heart,  head,  and  hand  have  a  place  in  each  educative 
act. 

Exercises  in  motor  activity,  then,  to  be  educative  in  the  high- 
est sense,  must  be  something  more  than  motor  activities.  They 
must  be  a  phase  of  experience  which  calls  into  play  the  entire 
organism.  In  their  outcome  they  must  represent  something  of 
real  social  value.  The  use  of  practical  activity  as  a  means  of 
affording  the  child  an  all-round  experience  in  the  processes  of 
society  is  justified  by  the  experience  of  every  household  as  well 
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as  by  that  of  every  race.  The  idea  finds  support  also  in  the 
latest  results  of  the  research  of  the  physician,  the  psychologist, 
the  educational  philosopher,  and  the  sociologist. 

The  elementary  school  is  thus  preeminently  an  experience 
stage.  Even  when  the  child  does  not  come  under  the  influence 
of  the  school  at  this  time,  he  spontaneously  enlarges  and  recon- 
structs his  experience.  It  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  facili- 
tate this  process.  The  school  should  establish  such  conditions 
as  to  enable  the  child  to  escape  many  of  the  blunders  of  man- 
kind, and  to  direct  his  energies  in  such  a  way  as  to  acquire,  in  a 
few  short  years,  an  experience  that  represents,  as  far  as  he  is  able 
to  experience,  the  highest  achievements  of  his  race. 

What,  then,  are  the  experiences  that  shall  furnish  materials 
for  enriching  the  spontaneous  activities  of  the  child  ?  What  test 
shall  be  applied  in  the  selection  of  such  materials  ?  The  claims 
of  the  individual  require  that  the  activities  selected  should  be 
such  as  to  secure  an  all-round  development.  The  claims  of 
society  require  that  they  should  in  their  outcome,  at  least,  repre- 
sent something  of  social  value.  The  individual  test  is  found  in 
the  attitudes  of  the  child  and  in  his  power  of  muscular  control. 
The  social  test  is  found  in  the  significance  of  the  activity  with 
reference  to  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 

In  applying  the  individual  test  it  is  essential  that  the  use  of 
the  generalized  results  of  the  study  of  the  stages  of  development 
be  supplemented  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  particular 
child.  This  knowledge  should  include  such  information  as  the 
parents  and  the  physician  can  furnish,  as  well  as  that  obtained 
by  careful  observation  of  the  child  at  play,  and  by  such  tests  of 
the  senses  and  the  power  of  muscular  control  as  are  made  by 
specialists  in  child  study.  When  these  steps  have  been  taken, 
when  a  reasonably  fair  knowledge  of  the  attitudes  of  the  child 
and  his  possibilities  in  the  way  of  control  is  attained,  the  subject 
matter  should  be  examined  in  order  to  discover  whether  it  can 
furnish  materials  suited  to  the  child's  attitudes,  and  whether  the 
most  essential  activities  involved  in  the  experiences  that  it 
embodies  represent  a  technique  over  which  the  child  may  be 
expected  to  gain  control. 
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In  applying  the  social  test  the  subject-matter  is  viewed  from 
another  point  of  view.  It  is  examined  now  with  reference  to  its 
social  significance.  At  this  time  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  not 
merely  the  universal  needs  which  characterise  mankind,  but 
those  needs  which  are  due  to  differences  in  race,  in  language, 
and  in  social  origin. 

If  such  tests  are  applied  to  a  sufficient  variety  of  racial  expe- 
riences to  correspond  to  the  variety  in  the  dawning  attitudes  of 
the  child,  a  course  of  study  can  be  constructed  that  will  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  individual  for  an  all-round  development,  and 
of  society  for  varied  service.  But  if  the  principle  of  balance  is 
lost  sight  of,  if  instead  of  making  use  of  this  plastic  period  for 
grafting  a  great  variety  of  social  habits  upon  the  inherited 
instincts  and  impulses,  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  mastery  of 
only  a  few  activities,  development  will  be  arrested.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  attention  be  given  to  securing  not  merely  suitable 
activities,  but  a  suitable  variety.  The  acquisition  of  special 
skill  and  the  formulation  of  intellectual  truth  may  well  be  post- 
poned until  the  child  shows  some  evidence  of  a  muscular  control 
and  an  intellectual  interest  that  will  warrant  such  a  direction  of 
his  efforts  as  will  secure  those  results. 

Were  the  principle  not  violated  so  frequently,  it  would  seem 
to  be  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  the  demand  of  the  child 
for  the  completion  of  a  situation.  The  child  is  more  of  a 
philosopher  than  he  is  usually  given  credit  for  being.  His 
philosophy  is  none  the  less  philosophy  because  it  has  not  been 
translated  into  intellectual  terms.  The  simplicity  of  the  child's 
philosophy  corresponds  to  the  simplicity  of  the  situations  of 
which  he  is  able  to  take  cognizance,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  pro- 
cesses over  which  he  can  exercise  control.  As  long  as  his  prob- 
lems are  simple  and  direct,  his  spontaneous  activities  should  be 
developed  by  the  use  of  racial  experiences  of  a  similar  type.  At 
this  time  there  is  little  danger  of  violating  the  principle  that 
demands  completeness.  But  when  the  child  is  able  to  conceive 
of  the  product  of  his  activity  as  separate*  from  the  process,  when 
he  is  able  to  order  his  activities  with  reference  to  more  indirect 
and  complicated  modes  of    securing  the  result,  the  situation 
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becomes  more  complex.  The  danger  arises  when  fragments  oj 
experience  are  used  as  the  subject-matter,  the  child  being  com- 
pelled to  occupy  his  time  with  partial  activities  instead  of  being 
given  the  opportunity  to  complete  the  entire  circuit. 

Until  the  child  has  had  sufficient  first-hand  experience  to 
enable  him  to  interpret  its  symbols,  he  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  whole  round  of  activities  which 
includes  the  methods  of  procuring  the  raw  materials,  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacturing  the  same,  and  the  modes  of  distribution 
and  exchange  involved  in  bringing  the  product  to  the  person 
who  consumes  it. 

Genuine  simplicity  is  never  opposed  to  comprehensiveness. 
Methods  which  attempt  to  simplify  by  the  use  of  isolated  frag- 
ments of  experience  defeat  their  own  purpose.  Such  methods 
have  arisen  from  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  child,  and  from  mis- 
conceptions that  arise  from  the  use  of  technical  terms  under  cir- 
cumstances which  demand  their  translation  into  more*  popular 
language. 

Tested  by  the  requirements  of  the  individual  claim,  all  mod- 
ern industrial  processes  with  the  exception  of  agriculture  and 
domestic  service,  which  are  belated  forms  and  still  remain  in  a 
comparatively  simple  state,  must  be  denied  admittance  into  the 
course  of  study  until  the  child  is  able  to  interpret  the  symbols 
of  experience.  Modern  industrial  processes  are  too  complex 
for  the  child  to  control.  They  represent  a  technique  entirely 
beyond  his  power  to  appreciate  unless  he  can  approach  it  from 
its  more  simple  forms.  They  make  demands  for  an  impersonal, 
non-invidious  interest  which  is  one  of  the  highest  products  of 
our  civilization,  In  the  case  of  agriculture  and  domestic  service 
the  situation  is  different.  There  is  much  in  the  modern  pro- 
cesses of  both  which  may  be  used  to  advantage  throughout  the 
entire  period. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  social  claim,  modern  industries  are 
most  significant.  They  represent  the  vital  forces  by  means  of 
which  all  social  institutions  are  preserved.  Nothing  can  be  more 
significant  to  the  individual  who  is  able  to  control  their  pro- 
cesses than  the   industries   that  characterize   the    present    age. 
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Their  place  in  our  educational  institutions  is  only  beginning  to 
be  realized.  That  they  occupy  so  small  a  place  in  the  education 
of  the  child  is  due  to  conditions  inherent  in  the  situation. 

Agriculture  and  domestic  service,  although  of  great  value, 
do  not  cover  the  entire  field.  There  is  need  of  supplementing 
these  processes  by  the  introduction  of  other  varieties  of  industry. 
Certain  phases  of  modern  complicated  processes  are  sufficiently 
simple  for  the  child  to  master,  but  since  they  fail  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  child  for  completeness,  they  should  not  be  intro- 
duced until  a  time  when  the  conditions  are  such  that  they  supply 
a  genuine  need. 

It  is  possible  to  select  from  the  experiences  of  contemporary 
peoples  activities  which  correspond  to  the  successive  stages  in 
the  development  of  the  child.  Tested  by  the  individual  claim, 
such  materials  fail  only  in  respect  to  this :  they  are  more  apt  to 
represent  static  than  dynamic  conceptions.  Almost  inevitably 
the  study  of  such  activities  becomes  a  consideration  of  processes 
now  in  vogue,  rather  than  of  ways  of  inventing  new  methods. 
Yet  if  such  materials  should  meet  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  remaining  tests,  it  might  be  possible  to  overcome  this 
difficulty. 

It  is  when  the  social  test  is  applied,  that  such  materials  are 
seen  in  their  true  place.  In  so  far  as  the  experiences  selected 
from  the  life  of  modern  savage  and  barbarous  peoples  represent 
universal  experiences  of  mankind,  they  are  of  value.  In  so  far 
as  they  represent  that  which  is  significant,  chiefly  on  account  of 
conditions  peculiar  to  the  development  of  a  given  people,  they 
should  be  accepted  only  when  they  have  a  significance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  evolution  of  the  social  institutions  that  characterize 
the  society  to  whose  service  the  school  is  devoted. 

When  the  main  lines  in  the  development  of  one's  own  insti- 
tutions are  well  understood,  a  comparison  of  some  of  their 
features  with  those  of  the  institutions  of  other  people  may  be 
valuable,  but  until  such  a  basis  is  laid,  it  is  not  to  the  modern 
savage  that  we  must  look  for  experiences  suitable  to  enrich  those 
of  the  child  of  today.  Such  experiences  do  not  embody  the 
traditions  of  our  people.     They  do  not  pave  the  way  to  an 
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understanding  of  civilized  processes.  They  present  savagery 
and  barbarism  at  their  very  worst,  for  in  many  cases  they  repre- 
sent an  arrested  development. 

Judged  by  all  of  the  claims  here  presented,  no  materials  seem 
so  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  early 
grades  of  the  elementary  school  as  those  which  represent  the 
traditions  of  our  forefathers.  The  records  of  the  early  Aryan 
peoples  are  meager,  but  the  results  of  modern  research  have 
enabled  us  to  mark  out  the  main  lines.  A  generalized  view  of 
the  early  progress  of  the  race,  which  it  is  thus  possible  to  pre- 
sent, is  more  significant  for  educational  purposes  than  a  more 
detailed  account  would  be.  It  serves  to  accentuate  the  signifi- 
cant steps  in  the  upward  movement  of  the  race,  and  to  leave 
unnoticed  a  multitude  of  experiences  of  which  the  child  has  no- 
need. 

In  early  childhood,  typical  experiences  of  Aryan  peoples, 
selected  with  reference  to  their  value  as  affording  an  insight  into 
more  complicated  processes  in  the  line  of  our  own  development, 
and  arranged  with  reference  to  a  careful  gradation  in  the 
technique  of  the  processes  represented,  can  best  satisfy  both  the 
individual  and  the  social  claims.  They  meet  the  demand  for 
both  variety  and  completeness.  When  they  have  fulfilled 
their  purpose,  they  should  give  way  to  that  which  can  give  good 
evidence  of  its  right  to  the  place. 

The  early  experiences  of  our  forefathers  are  of  inestimable 
value.  They  reveal  the  method  of  human  life.  They  embody 
great  achievements  of  our  race.  They  show  the  real  kinship  of 
national  types.  A  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  different  nation- 
alities that  are  united  in  this  country  under  one  government, 
sprang  originally  from  the  same  parent  stock,  and  lived  together 
for  thousands  of  years,  is  of  value  with  reference  to  one  of  our 
most  pressing  social  problems.  The  assimilation  of  the  great 
number  of  foreigners  that  come  to  make  their  homes  with  us 
each  year,  presents  a  problem  that  can  be  solved  only  when 
we  cease  to  regard  them  as  foreigners.  Until  such  misconcep- 
tions are  corrected,  we  cannot  be  a  united  people. 

We  need  the  light  of  our  early  traditions.     No  people  stands 
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in  so  great  a  need  of  this  as  our  own.  It  is  to  the  public  school 
that  we  must  look  to  supply  this  need.  The  child,  in  his  earliest 
years,  can  be  taught  those  fundamental  truths  which  will  enable 
him  to  see  our  nation  in  a  proper  perspective.  The  conception 
of  a  common  origin  can  be  so  used  in  the  school  as  to  develop 
in  the  child  a  greater  respect  for  his  neighbor,  who  is  different 
in  somQ  respects  from  himself,  and  a  greater  sense  of  social 
obligations  than  is  now  apparent.  The  experiences  of  other 
races  may  not  be  excluded  altogether  from  the  course  of  study, 
but  they  should  by  no  means  occupy  the  most  prominent  place. 

The  conception  that  manual  training  means  work  with  tools, 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  present  situation  in  primary  grades. 
The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  period  of  the  tool  is  preceded 
by  that  of  the  hand,  and  that  the  child  needs  numerous  oppor- 
tunities to  come  into  direct  contact  with  raw  materials  without 
the  intervention  of  tools,  will  remove  one  cause  of  the  present 
difficulty.  The  introduction  of  tool  work  by  means  of  well-graded 
steps  in  keeping  with  the  development  of  the  child's  power  of 
muscular  control,  finds  support  in  the  race  parallel.  Such  a 
careful  gradation  is  essential  alike  to  a  normal  growth  of  the 
child,  and  to  a  well-graded  curriculum. 

When  the  curriculum  is  viewed  merely  as  a  means  of  enabling 
the  child  to  acquire  a  more  valuable  experience  than  he  could 
gain  if  left  to  his  own  resources,  it  assumes  its  proper  place.  In 
itself,  it  has  no  life,  no  unity.  The  principle  that  gives  it  unity 
is  found,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  life  of  the  individual  to  whose 
service  it  is  devoted,  and  on  the  other,  in  the  life  of  the  race 
whose  experience  it  embodies. 

In  the  primary  grades  the  child's  interests  are  only  beginning 
to  differentiate.  No  necessity  is  felt  for  a  distinct  recognition 
of  the  elements  that  are  there.  Different  phases  of  the  same 
subject-matter  afford  the  child  ample  opportunity  to  acquire  all 
the  history,  the  science,  and  the  art  that  he  is  able  to  appreciate 
at  the  time.  It  is  only  when  he  begins  to  reconstruct  his  exper- 
ience with  reference  to  satisfying  the  claims  of  some  interest 
that  is  beginning  to  stand  out  from  the  rest,  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  arrange  the  subject-matter  with  reference  to  this 
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need.  At  this  time  it  is  desirable  to  review  past  experiences 
with  reference  to  forming  distinct  sequences  which  shall  corre- 
spond to  the  separation  that  is  beginning  to  be  made  in  the 
child's  interests.  These  sequences,  which  comprise  phases  of 
the  child's  personal  experience,  enriched  and  clarified  by  the 
use  of  the  experience  of  the  race,  may  be  still  further  enriched 
and  extended  by  the  addition  of  other  steps  that  are  now  to  the 
child. 

The  attention  that  the  child  gives  to  the  formation  of  these 
sequences,  is  confined  more  strictly  to  the  method  of  advance 
than  it  was  when  he  was  concerned  with  the  more  generalized 
view.  It  corresponds  more  closely  to  the  scientific  attitude  of 
mind.  Sequences  thus  formed  are  invaluable  as  a  means  of 
enabling  the  child  of  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  to 
maintain  organic  relations  between  manual  training  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  and  the  most  fundamental  steps  in  the  evolution  of 
the  sciences  and  the  arts.  Their  relation  to  history,  the  racial 
experience  which  the  child  has  already  incorporated  as  a  part  of 
his  own,  is  evident;  for  that  is  the  source  from  which  the 
sequences  have  been  derived. 

The  series  of  articles  of  which  this  is  the  first,  will  be  devoted 
to  supplying  teachers  with  much  needed  materials  which  have 
not  yet  been  rendered  available  for  general  use.  The  attention 
of  teachers  is,  therefore,  invited  not  to  theoretical  questions,  nor 
to  a  detailed  treatment  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  child,  but  to 
the  formation  of  sequences  which  represent  the  most  essential 
steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  processes  which  supply  our  most 
permanent  needs. 

The  grouping  of  these  sequences  about  the  needs  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  conforms  to  the  division  that  is  made  in 
the  practical  activities  of  the  school.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
materials  will  prove  to  be  of  value  to  teachers  of  domestic 
science,  the  textile  arts,  and  manual  training,  as  well  as  to 
teachers  whose  interest  is  in  the  more  general  work  of  the  school. 
Many  of  the  processes  presented  are  so  simple  as  to  be  readily 
incorporated  into  the  work  of  schools  that  have  no  special  equip- 
ment for  manual  work. 
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In  connection  with  the  food  process,  such  activities  as  are 
represented  in  the  evolution  of  the  methods  of  obtaining,  of  pre- 
paring, of  serving,  of  carrying,  of  preserving,  and  of  storing 
food,  will  be  explained  and  illustrated.  Processes  involved  in 
the  evolution  of  cooking  utensils,  fireplaces,  chimneys,  ovens, 
and  mills  for  crushing  and  grinding  food,  will  also  be  treated. 

It  will  be  necessary,  at  times,  in  determining  the  place  of  a 
given  activity,  to  apply  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  article. 
The  method  of  treatment  recommended  in  the  use  of  the 
materials  presented,  will  be  determined  as  much  by  the  differ- 
ences  that  appear  in  the  attitudes,,  and  in  the  natural  and  social 
environment  of  the  child  and  of  the  race  at  a  given  stage  of 
culture,  as  by  the  points  of  resemblance.  In  this  way,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  avoid  mistakes  that  might  otherwise 
occur  in  dealing  with  a  subject  so  new  and  yet  so  old. 

Katharine  E.  Dopp. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
II. 

ZONIA   BABER. 

FIRST    GRADE. 
WINTER   QUARTER. 

I.  Lake  Michigan :  change  produced  by  cold ;  ice  harvest. 

II.  Houses:  building,  heating,  lighting,  food.  Visit  South  Park  con- 
servatory—  moisture;  temperature;  tropic  fruits  —  bananas,  oranges,  limes, 
grape  fruits,  figs,  dates  —  appearance  when  growing;  harvesting. 

III.  Eskimo:  home;  provisions  for  warmth  in  winter;  food.  Life  of 
Eskimo  child. 

SPRING  QUARTER. 

I.  Garden-making  :  soil  — best  soil  for  garden  ;  necessity  of  moisture  ; 
weeding. 

*    II.  Farm  :    visit  farm.     Spring   activities  —  preparation  of  ground   for 
planting  ;  seeding  ;  cultivation. 

III.  Home  :  necessities  of  a  summer  home  ;  build  a  Yucatan  wattled  house 
for  summer  playhouse. 

References:  King,  The  Soil;  Gaye,  The  Great  World  Farm;  Schwatka,  Chil- 
dren of  the  Cold;  Nansen,  First  Crossing  of  Greenland ;  Peary,  Northward  over  the 
Great  Ice, 

SECOND    GRADE. 

WINTER   QUARTER. 

I.  A  study  of  prairies,  semi-deserts,  deserts,  (i)  Prairies  —  appear- 
ance at  different  seasons;  grazing  animals  —  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  goats  ;  life 
of  herdsman.  (2)  Desert — appearance:  rocky,  sandy,  sand  dunes,  oases; 
camels ;  caravans.     Life  in  desert. 

II.  Winter  effect  on  Lake  Michigan  ;  on  rivers,  swamp,  prairie,  garden. 

References  :  (I)  Ratzel,  Agriculture  and  Cattle  Breeding;  Marsh,  "  Deserts," 
Man  and  Nature;  Gay,  "Deserts,"  Great  World  Farm;  Johnston,  "Deserts," 
Compendium  of  Africa  ;  Van  Dyke,  The  Desert;  Davis,"  Deserts."  Physical  Geography, 

SPRING  QUARTER. 

I.  Agriculture:  visit  farm.  (1)  Gardening  —  plant,  indoors,  cotton,  rice 
at  time  of  seeding  in  southern  United  States ;  make  garden.  (2)  Farm  — 
removing  remains  of  previous  crop  ;  plowing  ;  harrowing  ;  seeding. 

II.  Transportation  :  means  by  which  we  receive  materials  from  distance. 
Visit  car  shops;  boats.     (1)  On  land  —  railroads;  wagons,  sleds,  drawn  by 
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horses,  mules,  cattle,  camels,  dogs,  reindeer,  buffaloes  ;  by  pack  —  the  above 
animals,  also  llama,  elephant,  man. 

References  :  (I)  See  first-grade  outline. 

(II)  Cooley,  Transportation;  S.  M.  Shaler,  "Beasts  of  Burden,"  Scribner,  July- 
December,  1894;  "Roads,  Streets,  and  Vehicles,"  Iconographic  Dictionary. 

THIRD    GRADE. 
WINTER   QUARTER. 

I.  Conditions  for  farming  in  a  river  valley  :  Pupils  make  river  valley  in 
the  laboratory.     Flood  plain — effect  of  overflow  of  river  on  soil;  on  crops; 

.  protection  against  floods;  building  of  levees;  drainage  —  ditch,  tile. 

II.  Conditions  for  farming  in  semi-deserts  or  deserts:  (1)  Irrigation: 
source  of  water  supply — wells,  rivers,  reservoirs  ;  means  of  conveying  water 
to  the  crop.     Pupils  make  model  field  showing  irrigation. 

References  :  Davis,  Physical  Geography;  Gilbert  &  Brigham,  Introduction  to 
Physical  Geography ;  Mill,  Realm  of  Nature,  International  Geography ;  Marsh,  Nature 
and  Man;  Year- Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture ,  1 895;  King,  "  Irrigation," 
The  Soil;  Murray,  "Irrigation  in  Egypt,"  Handbook  of  Egypt. 

SPRING  QUARTER. 

I.  Conditions  for  farming  in  mountains:  (1)  Slope  —  difficulties  of  retain- 
ing soil  and  moisture  on  steep  slopes ;  terraces.  (2)  Climate  in  high 
mountains — temperature  and  moisture.  (3)  Vineyards  on  mountain  slopes. 
Pupils  plant  grapes  in  garden ;  tending  of  vineyards ;  harvesting  of  grapes ; 
wine-making.  (4)  Tea  on  slopes  of  Himalaya  and  in  Ceylon — planting; 
tending;  picking  and  drying  tea.  (5)  Coffee  —  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vest.    (6)  Life  of  mountain  people. 

II.  Plant  in  garden  cereals  and  vegetables — in  sandy  soil;  in  gravelly 
soil;  in  clayey  soil.  Give  each  soil  same  amount  of  water — result.  Remove 
weeds  from  a  part,  let  weeds  grow  in  other  parts  —  effect.  Best  location  for 
farmers  —  soil,  moisture,  heat,  plant  and  animal  conditions. 

References  :  Dodge,  A  Reader  in  Physical  Geography;  Blackie,  Tropical 
Readers,  I  and  2 ;  "Tropic  Products,"  Handbook  of  Information,  famaica,  1 90 1; 
"  Tea,"  "  Coffee,"  "  Grape,"  Universal  Encyclopedia. 

FOURTH    GRADE. 
WINTER   QUARTER. 

I.  Building  of  streets,  houses,  bridges.  (1)  Streets:  width;  length; 
material  used  in  paving  —  wood,  stone,  brick,  asphalt,  concrete,  source  of 
paving  material.  Visit  streets  which  are  being  paved  in  the  various  ways ; 
(2)  Houses :  visit  houses  which  are  building ;  source  of  material :  (a)  stone  : 
kinds  used — limestone,  sandstone,  granite,  green  stone,  marble,  quartzite ; 
quarrying  and  dressing  stone ;  (b)  wood :  visit  lumber  yards ;  kinds  of  wood 
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used  in  house-building  ;  lumbering  —  felling  trees;  logging;  sawing;  lum- 
bering in  Michigan;  in  Burmah  ;  in  Brazil;  (c)  iron:  mining;  smelting; 
visit  foundries  at  South  Chicago  ;  (</)  bricks  :  visit  brick  yard  at  Purington ; 
material  used  in  brick  ;  manner  of  manufacture. 

References  :  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  Chicago ; 
Universal  Encyclopedia;  Diller,  "Rock  Specimens/'  U  S.  Geo/.  Sur,  Educational 
Series;  Icono graphic  Encyclopedia. 

SPRING   QUARTER. 

I.  Water  supply  of  Chicago  :  visit  crib  and  pumping  station,  also  where 
basements  are  digging  which  reach  ground  water.  Water  tunnels  ;  manner 
of  construction,  (i)  Springs,  wells,  rivers,  as  sources  of  water  supply:  («) 
springs:  formation;  kinds  of  —  hot  springs,  cold  springs,  mineral  springs; 
source  of  water  ;  (b)  wells  :  common  and  artesian  ;  modes  of  well-making ; 
source  of  water ;  (c)  rivers :  source  of  water ;  uses. 

II.  Clothing:  sources  of  materials:  (i)  Cotton:  plant  in  school  garden. 
Best  conditions  for  growth  ;  cotton  culture  in  southern  United  States  ;  picture 
life  on  cotton  plantation.  (2)  Wool :  visit  Stock  Yards  for  sheep  and  wool ; 
picture  life  on  sheep  ranch ;  sheep-shearing  and  preparation  of  wool  for 
cloth.  (3)  Silk :  raise  silk  worms  in  schoolroom.  Best  conditions  for 
growth  of  silk  worms.  Stories  of  silk  culture  in  China  and  Japan.  (4)  Flax : 
pupils  plant  flax  in  garden.  Flax  culture:  preparation  for  linen  —  pulling, 
threshing,  retting,  breaking,  scutching,  hatcheling.  (5)  Fur:  conditions 
which  necessitate  fur  for  animal  covering.  Principal  furs  of  commerce. 
Visit  fur  store.  Countries  which  produce  most  furs.  Preparation  of  furs  for 
use.  (6)  Leather :  kinds  of  leather  used  for  clothing ;  means  of  preparation 
for  use.     Visit  tannery. 

References:  Adams,  Commercial  Geography;  Universal  Encyclopedia;  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  Chicago ;  Davis,  Physical  Geography; 
Tarr,  Physical  Geography;  Gilbert  &  Brigham,  Physical  Geography;  Dryer,  Physical 
Geography. 

FIFTH    GRADE. 
WINTER  QUARTER. 

I.  Drainage  of  North  America :  river  basins ;  river  systems.  Special 
study  of  important  river  basins  —  Mississippi  river  basin,  St.  Lawrence  river 
basin,  Atlantic  system  of  river  basins,  Colorado  river  basin,  Yukon  river 
basin,  Mackenzie  river  basin,  Saskatchewan  river  basin  ;  position,  extent, 
climate,  products ;  influence  upon  topography ;  influence  upon  industrial 
pursuits  of  the  region.  Probable  future  if  diastrophic  conditions  remain 
static. 

II.  Climatic  condition  of  North  America:  relation  to  topography;  to 
oceans ;  to  latitude.  Climate  a  cultural  control ;  climatic  conditions  of  Chi- 
cago. Pupils  keep  record  of  sun's  apparent  movements;  temperature,  rain- 
fall, direction  of  winds. 
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References:  Mill,  International  Geography ;  Longmans,  School  Atlas ;  Compen- 
dium of  North  America;  Reclus,  "  North  America;'*  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  Sha- 
ler,  United  States;  Shaler,  Story  of  Our  Continent;  National  Geographic  Monographs; 
Davis,  Physical  Geography;  Russell,  Rivers  of  North  America;  Russell,  Lakes  of 
North  America;  Tarr  and  Mc Murray,  North  America;  Shaler,  Nature  and  Man  in 

America, 

SPRING  QUARTER. 

I.  Glaciers  and  their  effects :  visit  Barrington ;  north  shore ;  Stony 
Island;  Purington.  (1)  Result  of  glaciers  in  this  region;  effect  on  indus- 
trial conditions.  (2)  Distribution  of  existing  glaciers  of  North  America ; 
work  done  and  doing.  (3)  Continental  glaciers  of  North  America ;  extent ; 
effect  upon  area  covered;  effect  of  continental  glacier  upon  the  cultural 
development  of  North  America. 

II.  Distribution  of  some  leading  industries  of  North  America:  (1)  Agri- 
cultural areas :  regions  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
barley,  rice,  sugar  cane,  sugar  beets,  cotton,  flax,  tobacco,  fruits.  Why  ? 
Visit  farm.  (2)  Stock-raising  :  regions  best  adapted  to  raising  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  hogs,  goats.  Why  ?  Visit  Stock  Yards.  (3)  Lumbering  :  visit  lumber 
yards  ;  distribution  of  hard-wood  forests  ;  of  soft-wood  forests.  Lumbering 
in  Central  America ;  in  Michigan  ;  in  Maine ;  on  Pacific  coast.  Future  of 
the  lumbering  industry.  (4)  Mining  :  distribution  of  iron,  coal,  copper,  gold, 
silver,  lead,  tin ;  other  metals.  Reasons  for  concentration  of  metals  or  mine- 
rals ;  mining  processes.  Visit  mills  at  South  Chicago,  Field  Columbian 
Museum. 

III.  Distribution  of  political  divisions  ;  of  cities:  (1)  Position  and  extent 
of  Canada,  United  States,  Mexico,  Central  America,  West  Indies,  Greenland  : 
(a)  most  important  products  of  each  country  ;  (6)  people  —  language,  dress, 
customs;  (c)  cities  —  distribution  of  most  important  cities;  reasons  for  loca- 
tion and  importance  :  effect  of  waterways,  mountains,  native  products ; 
political  reasons. 

References  :  See  reference  for  winter  quarter ;  Shaler  and  Davis,  Glaciers;  Rus- 
sell, "  Glaciers  of  North  America,"  Journal  of  Geology •,  Vols.  I-IV  ;  Salisbury,  Physi- 
cal Geography  of  New  Jersey;  Scott,  Introduction  to  Geology;  Sievers,  America;  Sha- 
ler, United  Stales  of  America;  Dawson,  Canada  and  Newfoundland;  Parkin,  The 
Great  Dominion;  British  Association  Handbook  of  Canada;  Bancroft,  Resources  and 
Development  of  Mexico;  Romero,  Geographic  and  Statistic  Notes  of  Mexico;  Belt, 
Naturalist  in  Nicaragua ;  Brigham,  Guatemala,  the  Land  of  the  Quetzal. 

SIXTH    GRADE. 
WINTER   QUARTER. 

Eurasia  in  connection  with  a  study  of  history  and  current 
events. 

I.  Eurasia  —  terrestrial  position;  size;  shape;  influence  of  massiveness. 
(1)  Highlands — plateaus,  mountains.     (2)  Lowlands  —  position  in  relation 
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to  highlands ;  in  relation  to  climatic  conditions ;  in  relation  to  open  oceans. 
(3)  Drainage — ocean  systems,  inland  systems ;  effect  of  each  on  the  life- 
development  of  the  areas.  (4)  Climate  —  prevailing  winds ;  temperature ; 
rainfall ;  influence  of  size,  massiveness,  and  topography  of  continent  on 
climatic  conditions.  (5)  Europe  —  position  in  relation  to  remainder  of  con- 
tinent; topography,  drainage,  climate.  Influence  of  indented  coast  line; 
cause;  compare  with  North  American  coast  line.  Mountains  and  plateaus; 
influence  of  position  of  mountain  ranges  upon  climate  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  northern  and  southern  Europe.  Plains;  influence  upon  cultural 
development.  Balkan  peninsula:  location,  topography — Balkan  mountains, 
Dinaric  Alps,  Thraco- Macedonian  highlands;  plains  —  drainage;  climate. 
Greece :  coast  line,  effect  on  people ;  surface,  soil ;  climate ;  products ;  cities ; 
people.  Switzerland :  position ;  influence  on  remainder  of  Europe ;  high- 
lands— Jura  zone,  Swiss  plateau,  Alps;  influence  upon  drainage  —  Rhine 
river,  Rhone  river,  Danube  river;  climate  —  compare  north  and  south  side  of 
mountains,  winter  and  summer;  wind,  rain- and  snowfall;  products;  scenic 
attraction.     European  plain — extent;  drainage;  climate ;  products. 

Special  study  of  the  Netherlands :  location,  altitude,  protection  of  land 
below  sea  level;  drainage — Rhine  river,  Waal  river,  Lek  river;  influence 
of  rivers  and  canals  upon  commercial  development.  Coast,  sand  dunes —  use, 
means  of  retaining  dunes.  Natural  products.  Climate ;  influence  of  low  alti- 
tude upon  climate ;  influence  of  North  Sea ;  rainfall  upon  polders  or  reclaimed 
land;  upon  higher  land.  Cities  —  appearance,  location.  Present  govern- 
ment. 

References  :  Mill,  International  Geography ;  Keane,  Compendium  of  Asia, 
Compendium  of  Europe;  Reclus,  "Europe  and  Asia,  "Earth  and  its  Inhabitants; 
Lubbock,  Scenery  of  Switzerland ;  Sven  Hedin,  Through  Asia. 

SPRING   QUARTER. 

I.  Asia — relation  to  Europe;  topography;  climate.  Influence  of  the 
Orient  upon  international  relations.  Special  study  of  China,  Japan,  Corea, 
India.  For  detail  outline,  with  reading  references,  see  Course  of  Study, 
Chicago  Institute,  May  and  June,  1  goo. 

SEVENTH    GRADE. 
SPRING   QUARTER. 

North  America  and  South  America. 

I.  Western  continent — size;  shape;  influence  of  shape  upon  its  cultural 
development;  topography  —  mountains,  plains,  plateaus;  if  American  Medi- 
terranean were  land,  effect  upon  life-development ;  if  the  high  ranges  of 
mountains  were  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  effect  upon  life  and 
culture.  (1)  North  America — simple  story  of  the  evolution  of  the  continent. 
(2)  South  America  —  location  ;  area;  altitude,  compare  with  Africa;  physical 
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features :  Andes  mountains,  Guiana  highlands,  Brazilian  highlands,  central 
plain;  river  basins — Amazon,  La  Plata,  Orinoco,  Magdelena,  Atrato,  Guiana 
system ;  Patagonian  system  ;  as  a  system  of  water  highways  compare  with 
other  continents;  climate — temperature,  compare  with  Africa;  prevailing 
winds ;  rainfall,  compare  distribution  of  rainfall  with  other  continents ; 
account  for  small  desert  area ;  native  product ;  distribution  of  forests,  prairies; 
culture  products ;  distribution  of  political  divisions,  account  for  large  number 
of  small  republics ;  -probable  difference  in  development  had  English  instead 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonized  South  America ;  distribution  of  cities. 

References:  Mill,  International  Geography;  Keane,  "South  America,"  Stan- 
ford's Compendium;  Reclus,  Nouvelle  geographic  universale;  Humboldt,  Travels 
to  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  the  New  Continent  from  iygy  to  1804;  Ball,  Notes  of  a 
Naturalist  in  South  America;  Markham,  Peru;  Hudson,  The  Naturalist  on  the 
La  Plata;  Handbook  of  Uruguay  (Bureau  of  American  Republics);  Handbook  of 
Paraguay  (Bureau  of  American  Republics);  Agassiz,  A  Journey  in  Brazil;  Bates, 
A  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazon;  Wallace,  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro ; 
Rodway,  In  the  Guiana  Forest;  Strickland,  Document  and  Maps  of  the  Boundary 
Question  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana. 

II.  Mathematical  geography — general  relation  of  sun  and  earth  causing 
change  of  seasons. 

References:  Jackson,  Astronomical  Geography;  Young,  General  Astronomy; 
Huxley,  Physiography;  Gregory,  Elements  of  Physiography, 

SPRING   QUARTER. 

I.  Forests  —  distribution  of  forest  areas  of  the  earth ;  influence  of  for- 
est upon  the  development  of  a  country  in  temperate  and  tropic  regions- 
Value  of  present  forests,  industrial  and  climatic ;  probable  future  of  forest 
areas. 

II.  Agriculture — distribution  of  lands  best  adapted  to  farming;  location 
of  cereal  belts  ;  sugar  cane ;  coffee  ;  tea ;  tobacco ;  cotton.  Account  for  loca- 
tion of  the  special  crops  —  the  geographic  and  human  controls. 

III.  Stock-raising — distribution  of  areas  best  adapted  to  stock-raising  ;. 
cause. 

IV.  Distribution  of  political  divisions  —  nations  important  in  inter- 
national affairs ;  large  land  owners ;  England,  Russia,  China. 

V.  Distribution  of  leading  cities.     Account  for  location. 

EIGHTH    GRADE. 
SPRING  QUARTER. 

I.  Forests — distribution  of  forest  areas  of  the  earth.  (1)  Lumber: 
foremost  wood-producing  countries:  United  States,  Canada,  and  Russia. 
Why  ?  Place  occupied  by  pine,  oak,  walnut,  maple,  chestnut,  beech,  ash, 
poplar,  as  useful  woods.      Other  important  woods:  mahogany,  teak,  ebony,. 
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bamboo,  eucalyptus.  Where  produced  ?  Special  use  ?  Modes  of  lumber- 
ing in  cold  countries;  value  of  rivers,  of  snow.  (2)  Other  products  of  forests 
— tar,  turpentine,  resin,  rubber,  quinine,  gutta-percha,  dyestuffs,  camphor, 
cork;  where,  from  what,  and  how  produced?  Value  of  forests  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  country  in  the  temperate  and  tropic  regions.  Value  and  manner  of 
re-foresting.  Influence  of  deforestation;  countries  most  affected  by  deforest- 
ing. Probable  future  of  the  present  great  forest  areas.  Comparative  place 
of  forestry  in  the  world's  industries. 

II.  Agriculture  —  distribution  of  lands  best  adapted  to  farming.  Lead- 
ing cereal  crops  —  location;  why?  Manner  of  cultivation  and  disposition. 
Sugar  cane:  areas  now  employed  in  cane  raising;  why  decreasing?  Sugar 
beets:  distribution  of  areas  adapted  to  beet  culture;  areas  now  used  for  beet 
growing.  Coffee:  distribution  of;  cause  of  present  over-production;  result 
of  coffee  congress;  coffee-drinking  countries.  Distribution  of  tea  plantations; 
cultural  methods;  tea-drinking  countries.  Cacao:  culture  and  distribution; 
chocolate  consuming  countries.  Value  of  coffee,  tea,  chocolate  as  as  a 
social  factor.  Cotton:  limit  of  distribution;  why?  Method  of  culture  and 
disposition  of  crop  in  United  States,  India,  Egypt.  Tobacco  culture.  What 
elements  enter  into  the  geographic  and  human  controls  in  the  distribution 
and  disposition  of  various  crops. 

III.  Stock-raising  —  distribution  of  areas  best  adapted  to  stock-raising; 
regions  where  stock-raising  now  prevails;  why?  Cattle:  motive  governing 
production  in  United  States;  in  India;  in  Argentine;  in  South  Africa.  Sheep: 
distribution  of;  fight  between  cattle  and  sheep  herders  in  the  western  United 
States.  Australia,  Argentine,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Russia,  as  sheep- 
producing  countries.  Influence  of  refrigerator  cars  and  refrigerator  ships 
upon  production  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  swine.     Distribution  of  swine;  horses. 

IV.  Distribution  of  political  divisions:  Nations  important  in  international 
affairs;  why?  Large  land  owners:  England,  Russia,  China,  United  States; 
why?  Relative  value  of  distribution  of  a  nation's  land;  compare  England's 
and  Russia's  possessions.  Special  study  of  the  great  land-owning  nations; 
geographic  and  political  importance;  account  for  material  and  human  assets. 
V.  Distribution  of  leading  cities  of  the  world;  account  for  position  and 
importance;  probable  future. 

References:  Mill,  International  Geography ;  Shaler,  Nature  and  Man  in  North 
America;  Ratzel,  Politische  Geographic;  March,  Man  and  Nature,  or  Physical  Geog- 
raphy as  Modified  by  Human  Action;  Adams,  Commercial  Geography;  Chisholme, 
Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography;  Keltie,  Applied  Geography;  Mill,  Elementary 
Commercial  Geography^  Stanford,  Compendium  of  the  Different  Continents, 


KINDERGARTEN   OUTLINE  FOR  OCTOBER,  NOVEM- 
BER, AND  DECEMBER. 

Anne  Elizabeth  Allen. 

The  content  of  the  mind  of  a  child  of  three  years  is  apt  to  be 
a  mass  of  heterogeneous  images  behind  an  "  I  want"  column  of 
indefinite  length.  This  "I  want"  soon  develops  into  "I  want 
to  know"  or  "Why?"  and  then  the  problems  of  the  teacher  as 
well  as  parent  begin. 

How  much  to  answer  and  how  much  may  be  left  to 
be  found  out  by  the  child  himself;  how  one  may  best 
make  of  himself  an  appendix  merely  for  reference  after  the 
young  knowledge  seeker  has  exhausted  his  resources;  and  how 
to  know  what  are  "the best  conditions  for  his  growth" — are  the 
questions  open  to  us.  Occasionally  one  or  more  of  these  ques- 
tions is  answered  in  individual  cases,  but  they  are  always  open 
questions,  and  the  answers  need  constant  revision. 

True  comradeship  with  children,  constantly  studying  them  as 
a  companion  in  their  many  vagaries  and  from  all  sides,  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  best  ways  to  understand  and  help  them.  The 
temptation  in  our  present  education  seems  to  be  to  overstimulate 
them,  and  try  to  propose  the  question  a  mature  mind  naturally 
asks  instead  of  waiting  for  the  problem  to  formulate  itself  into  a 
question  in  their  minds ;  to  overstimulate  an  already  intensely 
active  body  and  to  force  a  moral  condition  that  the  teacher  him- 
self is  only  just  beginning  to  comprehend. 

At  this  keenly  intellectual  period  little  or  no  stimulation 
is  required,  and  the  teacher  or  parent  need  only  direct.  Ques- 
tions come  only  too  fast  as  all  know  who  have  been  much  with 
little  children. 

The  "interests  of  children,"  about  which  so  much  has  been 
written  by  the  child  students  of  the  day,  while  embracing  with 
all  children  many  fundamental  and  universal  things,  especially 
in  earliest  childhood,  are  at  the  same  time,  in  different  localities 
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and  among  different  classes  and  nationalities,  of  very  varying 
quantity  and  quality. 

As  the  child  grows  older,  these  interests  take  on  a  more  local 
coloring  and  bear,  in  many  instances,  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  his  parents  and  closest  friends.  The  son  of  a  street- 
car conductor,  engineer,  street  cleaner,  or  bricklayer  aspires  to 
these  several  occupations  usually  as  unquestionably  as  the 
daughter  of  a  household  seizes  upon  some  or  all  of  the  home 
industries  she  sees  her  mother  engaged  in. 

The  mind  of  a  little  child  flits  from  interest  to  interest,  from 
whim  to  whim,  fortunately  for  him;  and  do  we  not  sometimes 
forget  the  more  fundamental  interests  and  in  unguarded  moments 
follow  too  closely  the  more  evanescent  whims  ?  Again,  do  we 
not  follow  ad  nauseam  the  fundamentals  and  leave  out  the  real 
appeal  to  his  spontaneity  and  check  genuine  expression  ? 

Humor  seems  to  have  been  sadly  overlooked  in  our  educa- 
tion. Jokes  are  reserved  for  mature  minds,  and  in  our  language 
are  so  broad  many  times  as  to  be  dreaded.  Fun  of  any  kind 
has  been  so  long  tabooed  from  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  tem- 
ples of  learning  that  a  pedagogue  fears  its  approach  as  he  would 
that  of  some  unconquered  and  unconquerable  monster.  Yet  it 
is  the  essence,  the  spice  of  childhood.  Were  our  children  edu- 
cated more  in  this  direction,  would  not  the  humor  of  our  lan- 
guage become  more  refined  and  acquire  a  fi?iesse  now  rarely 
known  ?  Neidlinger,  in  his  Songs  for  Little  Children,  has  touched 
the  keynote  of  the  nonsense  that  children  love,  and  Andrew 
Lang,  Frank  Baum,  and  others  have  supplemented  time- 
honored  "  Mother  Goose"  in  a  way  that  encourages  us  to  hope 
for  better  things  yet  to  come. 

A  good,  hearty  laugh  is  a  tonic  for  a  whole  day,  and  nothing 
makes  for  better  comradeship  between  old  and  young.  We 
forget  that  the  smile  was  rather  a  late  development  in  art,  and 
that  the  appreciation  of  humor  denotes  a  high  degree  of  civili- 
zation. 

The  decision  as  to  what  materials  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
kindergarten  children  has  undergone  many  modifications  since 
the  modern  psychologists  have  turned  their  attention  to  its  con- 
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sideration.  Froebel,  in  his  marvelous  insight  into  child  nature, 
has  left  us  a  legacy  beyond  price.  Yet  more  recent  investigation 
has  thrown  new  light  upon  some  of  hte  wonderful  discoveries  and 
modified  his  conclusions  to  meet  the  wisdom  of  this,  the  twen- 
tieth century.  We  are  learning  to  make  use  of  and  modify  his 
tools  with  all  their  possibilities  and  take  them  from  the  altars 
where  blind  worshipers  of  the  letter  have  sought  to  elevate 
them.  We  are  learning  truly  to  follow  the  children  in  their 
real  interests,  although  many  times  blindly  and  falteringly,  and 
let  us  hope  questioningly.  There  should  be  no  abrupt  change 
between  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade  any  more  than 
between  any  other  two  grades  of  the  school.  There  should  be 
no  isolation.  The  kindergarten  should  be  considered  a  regular 
grade  of  the  school  and  treated  as  such.  When  this  is  done  we 
shall  lose  much,  let  us  hope,  of  the  fetichism  now  existing  in  our 
kindergartens  and  study  the  children  more  and  the  material 
with  which  we  work  a  little  less. 

In  the  fall  the  children  come  to  us  fresh  from  their  summer 
outing,  where  their  liberty  has  in  most  cases  been  unrestrained; 
hence  they  should  be  confined  indoors  very  little.  Those  who 
have  been  in  the  country  are  prepared  to  question  the  miracle 
of  change  going  on  outdoors.  We,  with  our  two  adjacent  parks, 
have  ample  opportunity,  weather  permitting,  for  spending  much 
of  our  time  amidst  the  most  delightful  surroundings.  During 
October  we  shall  plan  to  stay  in  the  parks  at  least  one  of  the 
three  hours  each  morning,  playing  the  romping  games  the  chil- 
dren know,  gathering  seeds  and  leaves,  or  watching  the  changes 
taking  place  in  our  garden  or  in  the  park. 

The  more  curious  among  the  children  are  apt  to  be  attracted 
by  the  pebbles,  leaves  in  their  changing  colors,  grasses,  wild 
flowers,  seeds,  etc.;  and  collections  of  these  will  be  made,  assort- 
ing according  to  color,  form,  or  size,  as  the  children  decide. 
Free-hand  cuttings,  water-color  sketches,  or  clay  models  of  these 
may  be  made,  as  well  as  envelopes  for  collections.  These  col- 
lections will  be  carefully  arranged  and  kept  by  the  children  and 
added  to  their  collections  at  home.  The  seeds  will  be  planted  in 
their  gardens  in  the  spring  and  the  trees  identified  by  their  leaves. 
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We  shall  watch  the  changes  the  frost  makes  and  visit  a  farm,  if 
possible  bringing  home  seeds,  fruits,  leaves,  etc.  As  the  weather 
drives  us  indoors,  we  shall  take  up  the  home  industries  character- 
istic of  the  season,  preserving  fall  fruits  in  different  ways, 
drying,  canning,  preserving,  and  making  jelly.  This  will  be 
put  away  for  our  Thanksgiving  feast,  which  we  shall  prepare  for 
and  serve  to  another  class  in  the  school. 

Then  will  follow  the  preparation  for  cold  weather  in  the 
warming  of  our  houses,  warmer  bedding,  and  warmer  clothing. 
We  shall  watch  to  see  how  much  later  the  sun  arrives  in  the 
mornings  and  how  much  earlier  he  retires  at  night.  Note  con- 
trast between  this  and  the  conditions  in  the  summer,  how  the 
cold  affects  the  outside  as  well  as  indoor  life. 

December  will  be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  manufacture 
by  the  children  of  Christmas  presents.  The  designs  for  these 
will  be  made,  in  many  cases,  by  the  children  themselves  from  the 
objects  collected,  and  they  will  be  simplified  so  that  they  may 
need  little  or  no  help  in  making  them.  Cuts  of  such  articles 
will  appear  in  the  Christmas  number  of  this  magazine. 

The  spirit  of  Christmas  will  pervade  all  our  work,  both  the 
fun  and  joy  of  it  as  well  as  the  beautiful  in  myth  and  story. 

We  shall  dress  a  tree,  making  the  ornaments  and  supplying 
the  toys  for  some  unfortunate  family.  If  it  be  possible,  the 
children  will  take  the  tree  themselves  to  its  destination.  Con- 
tributions of  food  and  clothing  will  be  asked  for  those  needing 
them  both  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

Materials  used.  —  Large  blocks,  clay,  sand,  paints  and  water  color,  paper, 
blackboard,  and  crayon,  colored  papers  and  paste,  for  illustration  of  outdoor 
scenes  or  stories. 

Music.  —  Appropriate  songs,  selected  from  Smith's,  Gaynor's,  Neid- 
linger's,  Hill's,  and  Elliot's  songs  for  little  children. 

Stories.  — "  I'll  Tell  You  How  the  Leaves  Came  Down,"  Susan  Coolidge ; 
"Golden  Rod  and  Aster,"  "  Philemon  and  Baucis ;"  "  The  Swan  Maidens,"  F. 
J.  Cooke;  "Which  Was  Happiest?"  A.  E.  A.;  "The  Orphan  Squirrels"  and 
"The  Broken  Wing,"  from  the  Norwegian  ;  "St.  Christopher,"  "'Twas  the 
Night  before  Christmas,"  "Little  Table,  Dish  Up!"  " Three  Bears,"  "Seven 
Little  Kids,"  selections  from  Little  Folks  Lyrics,  F.  D.  Sherman;  "Wynkin, 
Blynkin  and  Nod,"  Field. 
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Rhythm, — Simplest  marching,  skipping,  and  representative  movements 
of  the  falling  of  leaves,  flying  of  seeds,  and  blowing  of  the  wind. 

Music. —  Characteristic  rhythms,  by  C.  L.  Anderson,  Parts  I  and  II ; 
"  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Weber ;  "  World's  Exposition  March  ; "  etc. 

Games.  —  Circle  catcher,  four  circles,  "Jacob  and  Rachel,"  "Falling 
Leaves,"  "Milkweed  Babies,"  tag,  "Wind  Horses." 
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We  shall  watch  the  changes  the  frost  makes  and  visit  a  farm,  if 
possible  bringing  home  seeds,  fruits,  leaves,  etc.  As  the  weather 
drives  us  indoors,  we  shall  take  up  the  home  industries  character- 
istic of  the  season,  preserving  fall  fruits  in  different  ways, 
drying,  canning,  preserving,  and  making  jelly.  This  will  be 
put  away  for  our  Thanksgiving  feast,  which  we  shall  prepare  for 
and  serve  to  another  class  in  the  school. 

Then  will  follow  the  preparation  for  cold  weather  in  the 
warming  of  our  houses,  warmer  bedding,  and  warmer  clothing. 
We  shall  watch  to  see  how  much  later  the  sun  arrives  in  the 
mornings  and  how  much  earlier  he  retires  at  night.  Note  con- 
trast between  this  and  the  conditions  in  the  summer,  how  the 
cold  affects  the  outside  as  well  as  indoor  life. 

December  will  be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  manufacture 
by  the  children  of  Christmas  presents.  The  designs  for  these 
will  be  made,  in  many  cases,  by  the  children  themselves  from  the 
objects  collected,  and  they  will  be  simplified  so  that  they  may 
need  little  or  no  help  in  making  them.  Cuts  of  such  articles 
will  appear  in  the  Christmas  number  of  this  magazine. 

The  spirit  of  Christmas  will  pervade  all  our  work,  both  the 
fun  and  joy  of  it  as  well  as  the  beautiful  in  myth  and  story. 

We  shall  dress  a  tree,  making  the  ornaments  and  supplying 
the  toys  for  some  unfortunate  family.  If  it  be  possible,  the 
children  will  take  the  tree  themselves  to  its  destination.  Con- 
tributions of  food  and  clothing  will  be  asked  for  those  needing 
them  both  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas, 

Materials  used.  —  Large  blocks,  clay,  sand,  paints  and  water  color,  paper, 
blackboard,  and  crayon,  colored  papers  and  paste,  for  illustration  of  outdoor 
scenes  or  stories. 

Music.  —  Appropriate  songs,  selected  from  Smith's,  Gaynor's,  Neid- 
linger's,  Hill's,  and  Elliot's  songs  for  little  children. 

Stories.  —  "  I'll  Tell  You  How  the  Leaves  Came  Down,"  Susan  Coolidge ; 
"  Golden  Rod  and  Aster,"  "  Philemon  and  Baucis ; "  "  The  Swan  Maidens,"  F. 
J.  Cooke;  "Which  Was  Happiest?"  A.  E.  A.;  "The  Orphan  Squirrels"  and 
"The  Broken  Wing,"  from  the  Norwegian;  "St.  Christopher,"  "'Twas  the 
Night  before  Christmas,"  "Little  Table,  Dish  Up!"  "Three  Bears,"  "Seven 
Little  Kids,"  selections  from  Little  Folks  Lyrics,  F.  D.  Sherman  ;  "  Wynkin, 
Blynkin  and  Nod,"  Field. 
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Rhythm. — Simplest  marching,  skipping,  and  representative  movements 
of  the  falling  of  leaves,  flying  of  seeds,  and  blowing  of  the  wind. 

Music. —  Characteristic  rhythms,  by  C.  L.  Anderson,  Parts  I  and  II ; 
"Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Weber;  "World's  Exposition  March  ;"  etc. 

Games.  —  Circle  catcher,  four  circles,  "Jacob  and  Rachel,"  "Falling 
Leaves/'  "Milkweed  Babies,"  tag,  "Wind  Horses." 


GRADE    OUTLINES. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

Bertha  Payne, 
Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Training. 

History. — The  work  which  takes  the  place  of  history  in  the 
first  grade  will  center  about  the  building  of  playhouses,  which 
will  be  used  later  in  making  a  village.  Before  beginning  the 
individual  playhouses  the  children  will  try  to  build  a  large  one 
out-of-doors,  from  material  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood,, 
such  as  brush,  bricks,  or  stones,  and  the  large  leaves  of  the  cas- 
tor bean  and  canna  that  grow  in  the  school  garden.  After  these 
attempts  with  crude  material,  the  museum  will  be  visited  to  see 
how  other  people  built  their  houses  with  few  tools  and  without 
bricks  or  lumber.  The  Indian  wigwam  and  cliff  dwellings  will 
be  given  the  most  attention.  This  playhouse  will  probably  be 
unsatisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  permanence,  but  may  serve 
to  bring  the  problems  of  building  material  and  essentials  of  con- 
struction more  clearly  before  the  children. 

Each  child  will  then  contribute  suggestions  for  the  individual 
doll-houses.  These  suggestions  will  be  received  and  tested. 
The  plan  chosen  will  be  that  of  a  wooden  house,  a  story  and 
attic  in  height.  The  problems  of  proportion  of  width,  length,, 
and  height,  of  the  number  and  size  of  rooms,  of  the  size,  num- 
ber, and  placing  of  doorways  and  window  spaces,  will  all  demand 
constant  reference  to  these  points  in  the  neighboring  houses  and 
in  the  children's  homes.  The  amount  of  light  needed  and  the 
necessity  of  air  currents  will  be  taken  into  account  in  planning 
doors  and  windows. 

The  floor  plans  will  be  drawn  and  measured  to  a  scale,  and 
then  the  side  walls  and  ends,  leaving  the  roof  until  the  last ;  butr 
before  all,  each  child  will  make  a  manilla-paper  model,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  idea  of  size  and  shape. 
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After  the  visit  to  the  farm  the  children  will  co-operate  on  a 
representation  of  the  farm-stead,  adapting  block-houses  and 
pasteboard  boxes  to  represent  the  various  buildings.  This 
making  will  help  to  focus  their  attention  upon  the  products  and 
their  use  as  food  for  man  and  animals.  For  example,  the  corn- 
crib  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  corn  for  chickens, 
pigs,  and  cows;  the  hayloft  is  directly  over  the  horses'  and 
cows'  stalls  for  convenience  of  feeding ;  in  the  storeroom  the 
best  of  the  seed  is  saved  for  next  year's  planting,  and  the  family 
stores  are  safe  from  frost  in  the  cellar.  Much  of  this  matter  of 
relationship  is  not  perceived  clearly  during  the  visit,  but  comes 
as  the  making  progresses,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  these 
representations  are  useful.  They  offer  a  motive  for  work  and 
are  a  means  of  holding  the  remembered  experience  longer  in 
consciousness. 

Literature. — The  children  will  tell  stories  to  each  other  and  to 
the  children  of  other  groups,  as  a  matter  of  social  entertainment. 
The  teacher  will  also  take  her  part.  The  interest  and  respect  of 
the  new  children  have  already  been  enlisted  by  the  vivid  story- 
telling of  two  children  in  their  own  group.  For  this  purpose 
some  of  the  old  fairy-tales  seem  best  for  a  beginning,  such  as 
"  The  Elves  and  Shoemaker  "  and  "Town  Musicians"  of  Grimm. 
They  will  also  have  the  story  of  "Clytie"  and  "Goldenrod  and 
Aster,"  from  Nature  Myths  and  Stories  (Cooke);  and  the  story 
of  Mondamin  from  Hiawatha,  the  story  of  Piccola  as  told 
by  Miss  Cary,  the  story  of  St.  Christopher,  and  an  adaptation 
of  Eugene  Field's  "  Story  of  a  Symbol  and  a  Saint,"  will  be  told 
at  Christmas  time.  The  children  will  learn  some  poems,  such  as 
4t  I'll  Tell  You  How  the  Leaves  Came  Down  "  (Susan  Coolidge), 
and  "  Up  and  Down,"  by  George  MacDonald,  in  Violin  Songs, 
and  "Where  Go  the  Boats"  (Stevenson). 

Geography  and  nature  study. —  The  children  will  visit  the 
school  garden  nearly  every  day  during  pleasant  weather  to 
gather  seeds  for  next  year's  planting,  and  to  collect  insects  for 
the  window-box.  They  have  discovered  the  characteristic  food 
of  several  kinds  of  larvae,  and  also  the  vegetables  best  liked  by 
the   rabbit.     The  amount  of  growth  of  various  plants  for  the 
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summer  will  be  measured  and  compared,  and  then  they  will 
measure  and  keep  a  record  of  the  height  of  each  child,  to  be 
compared  with  his  height  in  six  months.  The  weeds  which 
have  crowded  upon  the  crops  will  be  classified  and  traced  to  the 
adjoining  field.  The  children  have  decided  upon  certain  kinds 
of  trees  that  they  wish  to  have  planted  in  the  school  garden, 
and  with  this  in  view  will  visit  the  park  to  see  what  attractions 
other  trees  offer.  The  tree  selected  by  each  child  will  be 
observed  by  him  and  its  condition  recorded  in  color  at  intervals 
throughout  the  school  year. 

The  trip  to  the  farm  will  be  used  to  give  them  a  larger  pic- 
ture of  the  conditions  of  production  and  the  necessity  and  con- 
ditions for  transportation.  If  possible,  we  will  go  to  the  docks 
to  see  the  ship-loads  of  peaches  unloaded,  and  to  South  Water 
street  to  see  the  market  wagons  loaded  for  delivery  to  gro- 
ceries. 

Another  trip  will  be  taken  to  the  swamp  and  to  the  lake- 
shore  at  a  point  near  the  school.  The  children  will  be  on  the 
alert  for  interesting  things  to  bring  back  to  the  schoolroom. 
Pebbles,  sand,  and  plants  will  be  brought  from  the  lakeshore 
and  swamp-water  insects  and  characteristic  plants  from  the 
swamp  to  fill  an  aquarium.  The  study  growing  out  of  each  of 
these  trips  will  be  in  the  arrangement  of  specimens,  in  perform- 
ing simple  experiments  in  answer  to  questions  that  may  be 
asked,  and  in  making  records  in  modeling,  painting,  drawing,  or 
making. 

A  model  of  the  beach  will  be  made,  and  thereby  the  slope 
and  the  relative  placing  of  sand,  small  pebbles,  and  cobblestones 
will  be  called  to  mind,  as  well  as  the  beach  plants  and  cliff 
plants. 

Cooking. — This  will  be  of  the  simplest  kind — baked  apples, 
baked  potatoes,  popped  corn,  custard,  and  barley  candy. 

Manual  training. —  Making  doll-house  in  wood,  and  calen- 
dars for  Christmas  presents. 

Sewing. — Making  dusters  and  bags  to  hold  material. 

Modeling. — Fruit,  animals,  and  Christmas  presents  in  the  form 
of  napkin  rings  and  candlesticks. 
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Singing. — Songs  of  the  season  and  Christmas  songs,  melodic 
exercises  based  upon  them,  and  reading  of  familiar  songs. 
Songs:  "  The  Squirrel's  Thanksgiving,"  "Wind  Song  and  the 
Apple  Tree,"  from  Modern  Music  Series,  Book  I ;  "  Farewell  to 
Summer,"  from  Songs  for  Little  Children,  Book  I  (E.  Smith). 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Clara  Isabel  Mitchell. 
FALL    QUARTER. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  second 
grade  is  found  in  the  natural  environment,  also  in  the  social  life 
of  the  community,  especially  that  in  which  the  children  con- 
sciously partake. 

The  school  program  of  work,  play,  and  study  is  planned  to 
give  the  children  experience,  to  help  them  interpret  that  experi-' 
ence,  and  to  give  it  adequate  expression.  It  is  therefore 
made  up  among  the  social  occupations  of  cooking,  gardening, 
wood-working,  pottery,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  basketry; 
field  and  industrial  excursions ;  plays,  games, and  entertainments; 
lessons  in  correlated  nature  study,  history,  literature,  geography, 
and  mathematics ;  and  art  expression  in  drawing,  painting,  clay- 
modeling,  oral  reading,  and  music.  Writing  and  reading  are 
taught  as  needed  in  the  study  of  subjects  and  in  the  statement 
of  questions  and  conclusions. 

Cooking. — Baking  of  apples  and  potatoes  in  ovens  out-of-doors.  Apple 
jelly.  Cranberry  sauce.  Pop-corn  balls  for  Thanksgiving.  Cream  candies 
for  Christmas. 

Gardening. —  Storing  of  seeds,  vegetables,  and  grains  from  the  garden 
planted  last  spring.  Setting  out  of  bulbs.  Planting  of  window-boxes  with 
seeds  of  the  children's  selection. 

Wood-working. — Window-boxes.     Trays  for  Christmas  presents. 

Pottery. — Tiles  for  window -boxes  and  trays. 

Spinning. — Practice  with  spindle  and  spinning-wheel  in  making  wool 
yarn. 

Weaving. — Holders  of  hand-made,  also  machine-made  yarn  and  roving. 
"  Betsy  Ross  "  cushion-covers,  for  Christmas  presents,  made  of  half-inch  cot- 
ton strips,  two  colors,  in  plain  weave,  eighteen  by  twenty-four  inches. 

Dyeing. — Wool  yarn  and  roving  for  holders.     Cotton  strips  for  cushion- 
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covers,  with  logwood,  madder,  indigo,  fustic,  cochineal,  willow  bark,  sumac, 
turmeric,  cutch,  and  iron  rust. 

Basketry. — Small  work-basket  of  rattan,  Nos.  2  and  3. 

Excursions. — Woods,  lakeshore,  swamps,  and  sand  ridge.  Farm  ;  prod- 
uce and  fish  markets.  Carpenter  shop,  blacksmith's  shop;  brick-yard,  ship- 
ping and  freight  yards. 

Nature  study. — Collecting  and  labeling  of  all  plants  found  in  typical 
swamp,  wooded,  and  sandy  areas  ;  methods  of  seed-dissemination  in  each. 
Stocking  of  aquarium  and  insect  cage  with  specimens  of  animal  life  found 
on  the  same  areas,  for  continued  observation.  Record  in  water  color  of  sea- 
sonal changes  in  landscape. 

History. —  Beginnings  of  arts  and  industries  in  the  life  of  primitive  man. 
(1)  Hunter  life.  North  American  Indians  and  ancient  cave-dwellers  as  types. 
Rough  stone  weapons  and  bow  and  arrow;  discovery  of  fire ;  cooking;  inven- 
tion of  pottery;  building  of  stone  and  timber  shelters;  domestication  of 
animals.  (2)  Shepherd  life.  Present-day  Arabs  and  ancient  Hebrews  as 
types.  Dependence  upon  pasture  land  ;  wells,  springs,  and  rivers ;  nomad 
life ;  carrying  of  tents  ;  use  of  horses  and  camels ;  milk  and  flesh  foods  ; 
working  of  leather  ;  spinning  and  weaving  of  wool ;  making  of  carpets  ;  dyes  ; 
beginnings  of  commerce ;  family  life  ;  patriarchal  government ;  men  ser- 
vants and  maid  servants. 

Literature. —  Indian  myths  adapted  from  Emerson's  Indian  Myths  and 
from  the  United  States  Ethnological  Reports.  The  Bible  stories  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  David.     The  Christmas  story.      "  Muleykeh,"   Browning. 

Oral  reading. — Autumn  Fires  and  The  Lamplighter,  Stevenson;  The 
World,  Anonymous. 

Geography. —  Soils  of  the  swamp,  lakeshore,  prairie,  and  garden  col- 
lected and  compared  as  to  appearance  and  constituents.  Comparison  of 
granite,  limestone,  sandstone,  quartz,  and  mica  as  to  color  and  hardness. 
Lessons  on  observations  made  at  the  farm  upon  the  storing  of  fruits,  grains, 
and  vegetables,  and  the  care  of  stock.  Pictures  of  mountains  and  forests  as 
background  for  hunter  life  ;  plains  and  hills  as  grazing  land ;  deserts  and 
oases  as  home  of  nomads  ;  Arabian  deserts,  plains,  and  hills. 

Mathematics. —  Review  and  completion  of  work  done  by  first  grade  in 
use  of  footrule  and  yardstick,  liquid  and  dry  measures,  metric  scales  of 
weight,  and  thermometer.  Learning  to  use  and  write  numerical  expressions 
for  halves,  fourths,  eighths  of  the  inch  ;  'halves,  thirds,  fourths,  sixths,  and 
twelfths  of  the  foot ;  halves,  thirds,  and  fourths  of  the  yard.  Learning  and 
writing  of  the  multiplication  tables  of  ten,  five,  two,  and  three  as  they  are 
needed  in  measuring.  Writing  and  reading  of  all  numbers  used.  Signs  for 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  and  equals  taught  with  processes 
as  needed.  All  of  above  to  be  taught  in  the  working  out  of  problems  arising 
in  the  various  occupations. 

Plays,  games,  and  entertainments. — Preparation  and  occasional  dramatiza- 
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tion  of  stories,  and  reports  of  work  for  morning  exercises.  Serving  of 
luncheons  on  birthdays  and  holidays.  Phonics  games.  Guessing  games. 
Skips,  runs,  and  gliding  movements  to  music  of  },  i ,  and  -£  rhythms.  Catch- 
ball,  circle-ball,  toss-ball,  and  dodge-ball.  Hopping  pull  away.  Cat  and 
mouse.     Nine-pins. 

Drawing  and  painting.—  Illustration  of  stories  and  lessons.  Studies  from 
plant  and  animal  life.  Landscape  of  changing  seasons.  Patterns  and  work- 
ing drawings  for  things  made  and  modeled. 

Writing. —  New  words  and  sentences  which  are  a  necessary  part  of  the 
learning  of  new  subjects.  Rapid  writing  of  needed  words  in  a  "  dictionary  " 
as  a  help  in  written  lessons.  Records  of  work  done  in  all  subjects,  either 
dictated  to  the  teacher  or  written  directly  by  the  pupils.  Rapid  visualization 
and  writing  of  words  which  have  been  mis-spelled. 

Reading. — Directions  for  work,  rules  for  cooking,  dyeing,  and  making. 
Written  records  which  are  to  be  discussed.  Simple  written  and  printed 
stories  relating  to  subjects  studied.  Picking  out  of  stories,  with  help  of 
teacher,  by  means  of  questions  and  thought  analysis.  Verses  indicated  under 
4*Oral  Reading."     Texts  for  songs. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

Gudrun    Thorne-Thomsen. 
OUTLINE    OF    WORK    FOR    THE    AUTUMN    QUARTER. 

The  basis  for  the  work  of  the  year  is  the  community  life  of 
the  children.  The  aim  is  to  present  the  best  conditions  for  the 
children  to  gain  social  experience,  and  to  use  this  experience  for 
the  good  of  the  community.  To  this  end,  the  children  will  be 
organized  into  groups  engaged  in  social  activities. 

Activities  and  occupations  which  will  be  carried  on  during  the 
year  are  cooking;  baking  and  preserving;  care  of  domestic  ani- 
mals; chickens;  gardening;  a  vegetable  and  flower  garden;  pot- 
tery; making  of  dishes,  vases,  statuettes,  bas-reliefs;  sewing; 
making  of  necessary  articles  for  use  in  the  school  and  at  home: 
aprons,  dusters,  bags;  woodwork:  necessary  apparatus,  gifts  for 
the  home,  toys.  Other  activities  may  be  engaged  in  as  necessity 
demands. 

Knowledge  matter:  The  children  will  be  encouraged  to 
acquire  knowledge  from  every  available  source  in  order  to  carry 
on  these  activities  in  the  most  effective  manner.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  will  be  necessary  to  visit  factories  and  other  places  in  the 
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vicinity  where  similar  occupations  are  carried  on;  to  study  in 
museums  various  collections  related  to  these  industries;  experi- 
ments; and  to  use  books  and  pictures,  as  well  as  objects  and  spec- 
imens from  the  school  museum.  Each  activity  has  a  scientific 
and  a  social  aspect;  both  will  receive  due  attention. 

Records  of  the  children's  work  will  be  kept  in  the  form  of 
finished  articles,  collections  of  objects  studied,  written  notes, 
essays,  drawings,  and  paintings. 

i.  Cooking. — The  preparation  and  cooking  of  foods,  the  serving  of  lunch- 
eons, setting  the  tables,  waiting  at  the  table,  and  washing  dishes  are  typical 
social  occupations,  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  physical  and  mental  capabili- 
ties of  the  children  of  the  third  grade.  In  this  work  the  children  manipulate 
and  choose  materials,  and  have  great  opportunity  for  independent  action. 
They  feel  the  need  of  accuracy  and  neatness,  and  have  every  incentive  to 
grow  helpful  and  courteous.  It  makes  a  demand  on  the  whole  being,  and  is 
therefore  one  of  the  most  educative  activities  of  the  school. 

During  the  autumn  quarter  the  children  will  make  grape  juice,  put  up  jel- 
lies, make  potato  and  corn  soups,  make  bread  and  churn  butter;  and  at 
Christmas  time  they  will  make  barley  candy  and  cookies.  The  activities 
relating  to  foods,  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  larger  community,  are  most 
varied  and  full  of  lasting  interest  to  children.  Through  his  own  occupation 
the  child  enters  into  a  sympathetic  relation  with  his  surroundings,  makes 
observations,  and  collects  data  to  reinforce  his  own  activity. 

Subject-matter  related  to  cooking  : 

(a)  History :  The  farm.  At  least  two  visits  will  be  made  to  a  farm  dur- 
ing the  autumn  quarter.  Life  and  work  of  each  member  of  the  farm  family. 
Farmer's  care  of  animals.  Study  of  the  cow — habits,  shelter,  food,  prehen- 
sion of  food  ;  teeth,  structure  as  adapted  to  function  ;  chewing  of  cud.  There 
will  be  an  opportunity  near  the  school  to  watch  a  cow  closely,  and  to  see  her 
milked  and  fed;  amounts  of  milk  and  butter  used  in  a  household  per  week, 
per  month;  the  average  yield  of  milk  of  one  cow;  amount  of  butter  gotten 
from  one  gallon  of  cream.  Present  methods  of  threshing  wheat  and  oats. 
The  children  will  have  the  sheaves  of  wheat  and  invent  methods  of  thresh- 
ing and  milling.     Visits  to  mill. 

References  :  See  Miss  Rice's  article  in  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Vol. 
II,  No.  4. 

(6)  Geography  :  A  study  of  forms  of  land  adapted  to  farming.  The  corn 
and  wheat  belt  of  the  United  States.  Rainfall;  slopes  of  land;  work  of  riv- 
ers; underground  water,  springs.  Means  of  study:  Forms  of  land  on  all 
excursions  ;  the  brook  basins  at  the  north  shore ;  work  of  rain  wherever  this 
may  be  noted.    At  the  south  shore  a  whole  river-basin  system  on  a  small  scale 
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may  be  studied.  Children  will  mold  in  sand  typical  river  basins ;  will  see  pic- 
tures and  stereopticon  views.  Reading  :  Carpenter,  Geographical  Reader, 
"  North  America/*  "  Indian  corn  and  the  corn  belt ;"  A  Visit  to  a  Great  Wheat 
Farm. 

References  :  See  Miss  Baber's  article  in  Elementary  School  Teacher, 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  2. 

(c)  Science  :  Man's  methods  of  distribution  and  collection  of  seeds  for 
his  own  purposes.  Nature's  way  of  seed-dissemination.  Proportion  of  num- 
ber of  seeds  sown  to  number  of  seeds  gathered.  Water  in  fruit.  Weigh  fresh 
fruit,  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  and  leave  it  to  dry  ;  when  perfectly  dry  weigh 
again.  The  difference  in  weight  represents  the  amount  of  water  evaporated. 
Different  members  of  the  class  will  choose  different  kinds  of  fruit  and  com- 
pare results. 

2.  Clay  modeling,  pottery. — Making  of  dishes,  vases,  statuettes,  bas- 
reliefs. 

The  farm  animals  which  most  interested  the  children  will  be  modeled 
by  them.  These  will  be  used  in  the  model  of  a  farm  which  the  children  are 
to  work  out  in  cardboard. 

For  Christmas  gifts  the  children  may  choose  from  the  following  list,  or 
suggest  other  articles :  Vase,  cup  and  saucer,  paper-weight,  pin-tray,  ash 
receiver,  napkin  ring,  postal  card  holder. 

Children  first  work  out  their  own  plans  in  drawings  or  paintings,  and  next 
visit  Burley's  and  other  large  china  stores.  After  the  visits  the  plans  are  often 
revised,  and  then  the  work  in  clay  begins.  Pictures  and  casts  are  used  as 
means  of  study. 

3.  Physical  training. — Outdoor  sports  and  games,  gymnastic  exercises, 
dancing. 

Subject-matter  related  to  physical  training,  (a)  History  :  Greek  educa- 
tion and  games,  Spartan  training,  Olympic  games.  (6)  Literature  :  Stories  of 
Greek  heroes  which  show  that  the  perfection  of  the  body  was  used  in  service ; 
story  of  Phidippides,  Leonidas,  Theseus. 

4.  Celebration  of  festivals  and  entertainments. —  Nothing  in  the  school  is  of 
higher  moral  and  intellectual  value  than  the  work  done  in  preparing  for  the 
daily  exercises,  and  for  the  celebration  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  year. 
Spontaneity,  the  power  of  concentration,  self-control,  absence  of  self-con- 
sciousness, are  qualities  which  grow  out  of  this  work.  The  children,  stimu- 
lated by  the  desire  to  do  something  well  for  others,  willingly  give  the  close 
study  of  subject-matter  that  is  required.  The  dramatic  element  which  often 
enters  into  this  work  promotes  freedom  of  action  and  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

For  the  daily  exercises  the  children  prepare  reports  of  their  work,  poems, 
or  simple  dramatic  representation  of  stories.  For  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas they  have  a  part  in  a  greater  plan  worked  out  by  the  whole  school. 

5.  Field  work. — Under  this  head  comes  work  growing  out  of  the  children's 
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observations  of  nature,  on  their  walks  and  trips  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. During  the  fall  the  children  visit  the  south  shore,  the  woods,  a  swamp, 
and  perhaps  the  dunes.  The  work  comprises  a  study  of  some  phases  of  the 
relationship  between  soil,  animal,  and  plant  life,  and  the  effect  of  the  changes 
of  season. 

Subject  related  to  field  work :  (a)  Literature :  Poems  and  stories  of 
nature,  as  "  I'll  Tell  You  How  the  Leaves  Came  Down,"  by  Susan  Coolidge; 
"The Tree,"  by  Bjdrnsen;  the  Greek  myths  of  Clytie  and  Melampus  and  the 
Snakes.  (6)  Geography  :  As  the  nature-study  and  geography  often  coincide 
in  the  primary  grades,  it  seems  immaterial  what  name  is  attached  to  the 
work.  The  climatic  conditions,  temperature,  rainfall,  sunshine,  must  be  stud- 
ied in  order  to  help  the  child  to  realize  cause  and  effect. 

6.  Manual  trainings — Construction  of  a  chicken  house,  to  hold  five  chick- 
ens; the  children  to  work  out  size  and  shape;  a  working  drawing  to  precede 
the  work.  For  Christmas  gifts  the  children  may  select  from  the  following  list, 
or  suggest  other  articles :  Book-rack,  footstool,  paper-knife,  shelves,  envelope 
rack. 

y.  Art. — The  art  work  comprises  clay-modeling,  designing  with  crayon 
and  water  color,  blackboard  drawing,  water-color  painting.  The  art  work  is 
constantly  used  as  a  means  of  study  and  as  thought  expression  derived  from 
the  activities  of  the  school  life. 

Subjects  for  water-color  painting :  The  landscape,  fall  flowers,  and  fruits. 
Blackboard  drawing:  Farm  animals,  illustration  of  stories,  designing,  deco- 
ration on  Christmas  presents. 

8.  English. — The  third-grade  pupils  will  feel  a  constant  need  for  reading 
to  gain  information.  The  aim  is  to  give  particular  attention  to  the  reading 
and  writing  during  this  year,  so  that  the  pupils  may  get  skill  enough  to  read 
anything  which  is  adapted  to  them,  and  to  write  easily  records  of  their  work 
and  original  stories. 

In  writing,  the  pupils  need  many  words  which  they  cannot  spell.  The 
teacher  either  writes  them  on  the  blackboard  or  the  child  looks  them  up  in  his 
"  dictionary,"  a  notebook  in  which  each  child  writes  the  words  he  has  mis- 
spelled or  asked  for  in  the  previous  lessons.  This  dictionary,  consisting  of 
words  which  the  child  actually  needs  and  uses  constantly,  becomes  a  spelling- 
book,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  and  the  children  often  take  it  home  to  learn  the 
words. 

Rules  of  grammar  will  be  given  whenever  needed  to  correct  oral  or  writ- 
ten language. 

9.  Arithmetic. — The  work  in  the  third  grade  will  be  conducted  on  the 

supposition  that  the  children  are  living  a  community  life.  If  they  are  actu- 
ally doing  things  which  have  social  value,  they  will  gain  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  activities  in  which  they  are  engaged  and  grow  into  right  habits  of  living. 
Whenever  the  children  encounter  a  process  which  they  do  not  know  how 
to  handle,  the  most  economic  way  of  treating  that  process  is  shown  them. 
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After  finding  out  the  quick  and  easy  way  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and 
divide,  a  great  many  problems  of  the  same  nature  are  given  to  the  children 
at  school  and  for  home  work.  In  this  way  the  children  are  constantly  gaining 
facility  and  ease  in  the  automatic  use  of  numbers. 


FOURTH    AND   FIFTH    GRADES. 
Gertrude  Van  Hoesen. 

"Community  life  is  the  ideal  of  education,  because  it  is  the  only  ideal  great  enough 
to  provide  for  the  all-sided  development  of  the  individual." — Colonel  F.  IV,  Parker, 

Under  this  ideal  the  basis  of  the  work  lies  in  the  various 
activities  of  the  school  community  —  weaving,  cooking,  clay- 
modeling,  manual  training,  metal  work,  gardening,  gymnastics, 
and  play.  Each  of  these  activities  sends  the  children  to  the 
library,  to  the  laboratory,  to  nature,  for  information,  which  may 
be  classified  as  history,  geography,  science,  or  mathematics. 
In  almost  every  case  a  demand  is  made  for  definite  measure- 
ment, which  necessitates  the  use  of  arithmetic. 

Textiles. — The  children  will  weave  linen  on  a  large  loom,  rugs  on  a  large 
carpet-loom,  smaller  rugs  on  a  hand-loom,  silk  or  linen  on  a  small  hand-loom,, 
and  holders  on  a  pasteboard  loom. 

Subject  matter  necessary :  A.  History :  (1)  the  textile  industries  of 
Chicago ;  (2)  the  textile  industries  of  the  world ;  (3)  the  New  England  colony ; 
(4)  early  explorers — Marco  Polo,  Columbus  and  Magellan. 

The  children  will  engage  as  far  as  possible  in  the  actual  work  of  the 
Puritan  household. 

1 .  They  will  weave  and  dye  some  of  the  material  used. 

2.  They  will  make  candles,  both  by  dipping  and  using  the  molds. 

3.  They  will  prepare  and  cook  the  food  used  by  the  colonists. 

4.  Embroider  designs  in  simple  cross-stitch. 

5.  Dress  Puritan  dolls, 

References:  Starr,  Stories  of  Indian  Life  ;  A.  M.  Earle,  Child  Life  in  the 
Colonial  Days  ;  Alice  Morse  Earle,  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days ;  William  Elliot  Griffis, 
The  Boys  of  Scrooby;  The  Pilgrims  in  Their  Three  Homes;  H.  C.  Wright,  Child- 
ren's Stories  in  American  History;  Children's  Stories  in  American  Progress;  N. 
Moore,  Pilgrims  and  Puritans;  H.  A.  Smith  and  S.  T.  Dutton,  The  Colonies;  C. 
C.  Coffin,  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies;  The  Story  of  Liberty;  Stories  of  Industry. 

B.  Geography:  (1)  geography  of  the  Atlantic  slope;  (2)  study  of  degra- 
dation and  aggradation  on  the  lakeshore  and  in  the  laboratory ;  (3)  formation 
of  coastal  plains,  of  sunken  rivers,  and  of  river  action;   (4)  study  of  the 
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sources  of  flax  and  wool,  their  cultivation,  manufacture,  and  distribution  in 
connection  with  the  textile  industry. 

References  :    See  Miss  Baber's  outline. 

C.  Literature:  Jennie  Hall,  Viking  Stories;  H.  W.  Longfellow,  Court" 
ship  of  Miles  Stan  dish. 

Cooking. —  The  children  will  can  their  ripe  tomatoes,  pickle  their  green 
ones,  make  jelly,  butter,  cheese,  and  continue  cooking  in  preparation  for 
luncheons.     They  will  also  make  candy  for  Christmas. 

Jelly :  In  the  preceding  grades  the  children  have  made  jelly  for  lunch. 
They  will  make  it  this  year  in  order  to  find  out  the  relative  amount  of  juice  in 
the  different  fruits.  For  this  experiment  they  will  use  all  of  the  fruits  in 
market  in  October.  Part  of  this  jelly  will  be  served  at  lunch  and  part  of  it 
sent  with  the  Thanksgiving  offerings  to  the  settlements. 

With  the  data  obtained  from  making  the  jelly,  the  children  will  dry  the 
same  fruits  in  order  to  find  out  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  juice  and 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  fruits. 

The  butter  will  be  made  after  a  visit  to  a  farm.     The  question,  "  Why 

does  the  farmer  sell  his  milk  instead  of  making  butter  ?  "  always  arises  with 

children  of  this  age  after  a  visit  to  a  Cook  county  farm.     By  making  it,  they 

find  out  the  actual  cost  of  a  pound  of  butter.     With  this  as  a  basis  they  will 

nvestigate  the  industry  carried  on  in  creameries  and  dairies. 

They  will  make  cheese,  both  cottage  cheese  from  skim-milk,  and  cheese 
made  with  rennet. 

History  and  geography  necessary  for  cooking:  (i)  excursions  to  places 
where  food  is  found  in  large  quantities — Stock  Yards,  South  Water  street, 
large  grocery  stores,  etc.;  (2)  source  of  food,  how  it  is  prepared,  and  how 
transported  to  the  city ;  (3)  excursion  to  the  Rock  Island  car  yards  to 
examine  and  measure  the  different  cars  used  in  transportation  ;  history  of 
transportation. 

References  :     Miss  Baber's  outline ;  Miss  Rice's  outline. 

Physical  training. —  Games  and  exercises  adapted  both  to  the  age  and 
individual  physical  development  of  the  children. 

Nature  study, —  A  comparative  study  of  the  plants  and  animals  living  on 
the  areas  around  Chicago:  (1)  swamp;  (2)  dunes;  (3)  south  shore  of  the 
lake  ;  (4)  north  shore  of  the  lake. 

They  will  note  especially:  (1)  the  difference  in  the  roots,  particularly  as 
to  length  and  manner  of  growth ;  (2)  the  different  ways  in  which  the  seeds 
are  scattered.  In  seeking, an  explanation  for  the  differences  in  growth,  an 
examination  of  the  soil  from  each  area  will  be  necessary.  Of  these  examin- 
ations accurate  records  will  be  kept  by  each  child. 

Manual  training. —  The  children  will  make  a  train  to  illustrate  the  dif- 
ferent cars  and  boats  used  in  transportation,  plate-racks  needed  in  the  school- 
room, and  Christmas  presents. 
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Applied  arts. —  They  will  design  and  make  baskets,  hem  dust -cloths, 
model  tiles  for  teapots,  which  will  necessitate  geometric  design,  and  tiles 
showing  the  life  in  the  New  England  colony  or  modes  of  transportation, 
which  will  necessitate  illustrative  drawing. 

English. —  In  every  subject  or  activity  under  consideration  the  children 
are  sent  over  and  over  again  to  books  in  order  intelligently  to  continue  their 
work.  The  ideal  is  to  accept  only  perfect  written  work,  whenever  such  work 
is  necessary  or  helpful.  Under  this  ideal,  it  is  necessary  to  teach  an  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  dictionary,  to  make  a  spelling-book  composed  of  all  words 
asked  for,  or  mis-spelled,  and  to  teach  all  the  rules  of  English  which  are 
necessary  in  attaining  the  ideal. 

Arithmetic. — The  work  under  consideration  will  require  the  funda- 
mental operations,  fractions,  and  decimals,  linear,  square  and  cubic  measure, 
besides  the  measures  used  in  the  cooking  room. 

SIXTH    GRADE. 

Mary  Reed. 

OUTLINE  FOR  AUTUMN  QUARTER. 

History. — The  French  exploration  and  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  valley : 
Marquette ;  La  Salle.  Progress  of  industries  in  the  English  colonies.  Com- 
parison of  French  and  English  settlements.  Beginning  of  the  English  move- 
ment westward :  Washington's  expedition  to  the  Ohio.  War  between  the 
French  and  English :  Braddock ;  Quebec.  England's  restrictions  on  colonial 
industries.     The  Revolutionary  War. 

Geography. — Topography  of  North  America  as  a  whole :  details  of  sections 
involved  in  the  history  study.  Region  about  Chicago  ;  causes  of  its  present 
topography :  glaciation  and  lake  and  river  action. 

English. —  Description  of  experiments  :  recording  of  field  notes  and  other 
data.  Writing  of  stories  from  history  subject-matter  and  a  simple  dramatiza- 
tion of  some  historical  event.  Exercise  in  the  correct  use  of  capitals  and 
punctuation,  and  study  of  subject,  predicate,  and  the  sequence  of  tenses. 

French. — Conversation  :  stories  of  Marquette  and  La  Salle,  and  of  life  in 
the  early  French  settlements.     Grammar:     subject  and  predicate. 

German. — Conversation,  black-board  reading,  and  simple  written  exercises. 

Literature. —  Hawthorne,  Grandfather's  Chair;  Holmes,  "  One  Hoss 
Shay;"  Catherwood,  Heroes  of  the  Middle  West;  Irving,  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Science. —  Chemistry  and  physics  in  connection  with  cooking.  Observa- 
tions of  weather  conditions,  with  use  of  thermometer,  barometer,  and  rain 
gauge ;  plant  life  and  soil  of  a  selected  area.  Field  trips  to  dunes,  swamp, 
and  lakeshore  to  study  the  plants,  soil,  and  rocks  of  each. 

Cooking. —  Canning  and  preserving  of  fruits.  Beginning  of  study  of 
fermentation.     Flour  cookery  and  making  of  doughs  and  batters.     Quantita- 
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tive  determination  of  gluten  in  flour.  Making  of  special  dishes  as  occasioo 
requires,  as  pastry  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  candies. 

Number, — (i) Correlated :  problems  connected  with  cooking,  with  science 
lessons  and  summary  of  weather  records,  with  longitude  and  time,  and  with 
children's  own  expense  accounts.  (2)  Outcome  :  use  of  denominate  numbers, 
English  and  metric  ;  common  and  decimal  fractions. 

Art.—  Clay  :  sketching  and  modeling  of  scenes  from  the  story  of  Marquette 
and  La  Salle.  Painting :  in  connection  with  study  of  plant  life  and  of  the 
landscape  ;  study  of  early  American  building. 

Manual  training. — Making  of  articles  needed  in  schoolroom  and  neces- 
sary simple  apparatus  ;  designing  and  making  of  Christmas  gifts. 

SEVENTH  GRADE  OUTLINE. 

Elsie  Amy  Wygant. 

History. — The  history  studied  in  the  seventh  grade  will  be  the  development 
of  book  making.  During  October  the  class  will  study  the  making  of  primi- 
tive records,  hieroglyphics  in  clay  and  stone,  and  wax  tablets,  dwelling  more 
at  length  on  manuscript  books  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  will  try  to  picture 
phases  of  this  time,  showing  how  the  monasteries  became  the  center  of  learn- 
ing, with  the  control  of  books  and  book  making,  and  the  life  outside  of  the 
monastery  in  the  feudal  castle.  The  story  of  St.  Benedict  and  his  followers 
in  the  work  of  book  making  will  be  told,  trying  to  catch  that  spirit  of  high 
purpose  and  devotion  which  inspired  some  of  these  copyists.  The  law  of 
Charlemagne  which  provided  that  every  monastery  should  have  a  scriptorium 
and  at  least  one  copyist  will  be  noted.  Story  of  St.  Jerome  and  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi. 

The  scarcity  of  books  made  teaching  through  pictures  a  common  thing, 
hence  the  predominance  of  mural  decoration  in  public  places,  churches,  etc., 
at  this  time.  As  an  example  of  this,  Giotto's  pictures  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  church  at  Assisi,  were  chosen. 

In  November  this  work  will  continue,  taking  Venice  as  the  center  of  art 
and  of  commerce,  showing  how  the  route  of  the  crusades  increased  the  impor- 
tance of  Venice. 

December  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  crusades  and,  in  this  con- 
nection, a  rounding  out  of  the  pictures  of  chivalry  begun  in  October. 

This  history  will  grow  out  of  the  actual  making  of  books  which  is  the 
industrial  side  emphasized  in  the  seventh  grade.  The  children  will  recover 
either  an  old  book  which  they  wish  to  preserve,  or  they  may  put  into  more 
permanent  and  serviceable  covers  some  of  the  paper-bound  books  of  Mosher 
&  Co.  These  publications  are  chosen,  both  because  of  their  suitable  subjects 
and  because  of  the  excellence  of  material  and  beauty  of  workmanship.  The 
children  will  bind  their  work  of  the  year,  and  will  illuminate  and  bind  one 
other  thing. 
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The  group  will  form  itself  into  a  guild,  with  rules  governing  work,  and 
their  ideals  of  workmanship  will  be  formulated.  This  will  be  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  modified  as  the  children's  knowledge  of  the  work 
and  interest  in  the  craft  increases. 

A  visit  will  be  made  to  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  of  Chicago,  and  mem- 
bers of  that  body  interested  in  book  making  will  be  asked  to  talk  to  the  class 
in  the  hope  that  this  contact  with  real  industrial  life  may  increase  their 
respect  for  good  workmanship. 

Literature, — The  literature  will  be  used  largely  to  enrich  the  picturing  of 
the  times,  the  people,  and  the  places  which  figure  in  the  history  work.  With 
this  in  view  the  children  will  read  and  have  read  to  them  St.  Jerome  and 
his  Beautiful  Book,  by  T.  B.  Aldrich;  parts  of  Ivanhoe  and  Marmion; 
"Gareth  and  Lynette,"  from  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King;  The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal ;  Longfellow's  "Venice;"  "Giotto's  Tower;"  "The  Sermon  of 
St.  Francis  "  and  "  The  Builders."  Some  other  work  will  be  given  in  prepara- 
tion for  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  other  festivals. 

History  reference. —  Buchot,  The  Books;  Putnam,  Books  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
Matthews,  Book-Binding,  Old  and  New;  Home,  Book-Binding;  Pollard,  Early 
Illustrated  Books;  Madan,  Books  in  Manuscript;  Montalembert,  Monks  of  the  West, 
Vol.  I,  p.  389;  Longfellow,  Monte  Cassino;  Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders; 
Arnold,  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis;  Sketch  of  *'  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,"  St.  Nicholas, 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  351 ;  Quilter,  Giotto  di  Bondone;  Perkins,  Giotto;  Ruskin,  Giotto  and 
His  Works  in  Padua;  *' Sketch  of  Giotto  di  Bondone,"  St.  Nicholas,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  676 ; 
"Guilds  of  Middle  Ages,"  The  Craftsman,  December,  1901.  (For  full  bibliography 
see  Elementary  School  Teacher,  March,  1902,  p.  503.) 

English. — The  aim  in  the  work  in  English  is  to  make  writing  a  pleasur- 
able and  easy  means  of  expression,  and  to  form  and  strengthen  habits  of 
correct  speaking.  Believing  that  ease  in  writing  comes  through  writing 
often  and  regularly,  at  least  one  piece  of  work  will  be  asked  for  every 
day  during  the  coming  term.  This  writing  will  cover  the  records  of 
field  trips,  retelling  or  dramatization  of  stories  which  will  be  used  for  morn- 
ing exercises  and  special  festival  programs,  invitations  to  other  grades,  notes 
and  letters  to  the  parents,  and  written  acceptance  of  invitations  received. 

Geography. — The  geography  for  the  autumn  quarter  will  be  a  study  of 
the  region  about  Chicago,  and  will  include  field  trips,  each  of  which  is  to 
emphasize  one  or  more  topographical  forms,  namely,  rivers,  mountains, 
deserts,  and  glaciers. 

Rivers  (Calumet  and  Desplaines). 

Mountains  (Stony  Island). 

Deserts  (Miller's  Station  and  South  Shore). 

Glaciers  (Stony  Island  and  Desplaines  River). 

Every  child  supplied  with  a  note-book  will  make  hasty  notes  and  sketches 
in  the  field.  Upon  our  return  the  notes  will  be  worked  over,  and  a  full 
record  of  the  trip  made.    These  records  will  be  made  in  two  ways.     In 
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some  instances  we  shall  simply  give  an  account  of  the  trip  taken.  In  others 
we  shall  go  with  one  or  more  hypotheses,  and  upon  such  a  trip  the  notes  will 
give  only  such  data  as  proves  or  disapproves  the  hypothesis. 

Every  field  trip  will  include,  not  only  a  study  of  the  topography  of  the 
region,  but  of  the  plants  associated  with  that  topography. 

For  details  of  map  making  see  the  mathematics  below : 

References  :  Salisbury  and  Alden,  Geography  of  Chicago  and  its  Environs; 
Shaler,  Beaches  and  Tide  Marshes;  Tarr,  Physical  Geography;  Russell,  Lakes  of  North 
America,  Glaciers  of  North  America;  Geikie,  Earth  Sculpture;  Geikie,  The  Great  Ice 
Age;  Gulliver,  Shoreline  Topography;  Cowles,  Ecological  Relation  of  Vegetation  of 
the  Sand  Dunes  of  Lake  Michigan;  Cowles,  The  Plant  Societies  of  Chicago  and 
Vicinity;  Merrill,  Rocks,  Rock  Weathering,  and  Soil,  Bulletin  II,  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Science. 

Science. — A  part  of  the  science  period  will  be  given  to  working  out  the 
plant  relations  suggested  in  the  field  trips  for  geography.  In  this  connection 
a  study  of  the  soil  will  be  made  and  two  problems  proposed,  namely :  What 
does  the  soil  contain  that  the  plant  wants,  and  does  the  difference  in  the 
amounts  of  water  in  swamp  and  sand  areas  account  wholly  for  the  modifica- 
tion in  plant  structures? 

To  answer  the  first  question  make  an  anyalysis  of  the  soil  to  find  the 
amount  of  water,  organic  and  mineral  matter  in  it.  Make  same  analysis 
of  plants  growing  in  that  soil  and  compare  results. 

To  answer  the  second,  compare  amounts  of  water  in  equal  amounts  of 
swamp  and  sand  soils.  Compare  amount  of  water  in  equal  weights  of  swamp 
and  sand  plants.  How  do  soils  compare  with  each  other?  Plants  with  each 
other?  The  plant  with  the  soil  in  which  it  grows?  Make  simple  chemical 
analysis  of  the  same  materials  and  compare. 

This  analysis  will  be  put  into  some  graphic  form  for  use  in  the  museum. 

Upon  these  trips  the  especial  work  of  the  plants  at  this  season  will  be 
noted  and  a  classified  collection  of  the  seeds  made.  If  the  children  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  means  of  seed  distribution,  the  quantitive  phase  of 
the  work  will  be  done  with  two  questions  in  mind.  First,  are  some  seeds 
more  sure  of  getting  planted  than  others?  Second,  is  this  the  main  factor  in 
the  abundance  of  a  given  species?  (To  answer  this  question  data  must  be 
gathered  next  spring  also.) 

The  animal  life  found  upon  these  trips  will  be  studied,  and  when  practi- 
cable brought  home  and  their  preparation  for  the  winter  observed  in  an 
outdoor  cage  made  for  that  purpose. 

The  weather  record  with  its  interpretation  will  be  an  important  part  of 
the  science  work.  The  temperature  of  the  air  and  soil,  the  barometer,  and 
the  direction  of  the  wind  will  be  noted  upon  the  October  record.  (Later  other 
items,  as  amount  and  intensity  of  sunshine,  amount  of  rainfall,  etc.,  will  be 
added.)     The  record  is  kept  upon  a  chart  so  arranged  that  the  temperature 
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curve  for  the  year  may  be  followed.  Change  in  landscape  corresponding  to 
the  change  in  temperature  and  intensity  of  sunshine  will  be  observed,  and 
pictures  of  the  landscape  will  be  made  twice  a  month  to  record  this  change. 
The  city  weather  bureau  will  be  visited  to  see  the  methods  of  observa- 
tions making  in  order  to  make  our  own  as  accurate  as  possible.  The  daily 
report  of  the  weather  bureau  will  be  studied  in  view  of  the  forecasts  made 
upon  it.  As  soon  as  a  basis  of  judgment  is  gained,  and  some  little  skill  in  fore- 
casting, the  grade  will  form  a  weather  bureau  and  make  prognostications 
based  upon  their  own  observations  and  the  weather  report. 

References:  Jackman,  Nature  Study  for  the  Grammar  Grades;  Practical  Plant 
Physiology,  by  Moor  and  by  Detmcr;  Reynolds  and  Green,  Vegetable  Physiology; 
Coulter,  Plant  Relations;  any  good  Meteorology;  William  Hamilton  Gibson,  Sharp 
Eyes;  Cowles,  The  Plant  Societies  of  Chicago  and  Vicinity. 

Mathematics. —  In  the  teaching  of  mathematics  for  the  coming  year  the 
hope  is  that  the  children  will  grow  into  a  sense  of  the  need  of  the  subject ; 
that  they  may  use  mathematics  as  a  tool,  not  as  an  isolated  daily  task. 
Because  of  this  aim  the  problems  in  the  various  subjects  will  make  conscious 
the  demand  for  mathematics,  so  that  at  the  time  that  a  process  is  needed  it 
will  be  taught,  or  drill  will  be  given  where  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  old 
processes  is  insufficient  to  make  the  tool  a  ready  one. 

Some  algebra  and  geometry  will  be  used  during  the  year.  The  idea  will 
be  to  emphasize  the  essential  similarity  rather  than  the  occasional  differences 
in  the  algebraic  and  arithmetical  processes.  When  the  use  of  fractions  or  the 
fundamental  operations  have  become  somewhat  facile  it  will  be  the  work  of 
the  seventh  grade  to  formulate  the  principles  involved.  In  cases  where  this 
is  advantageous  and  feasible  the  processes  may  then  be  expressed  in  algebraic 
form.  The  positive  and  negative  quantities,  already  somewhat  familiar,  will 
be  used  more  freely,  showing  that  every  amount,  magnitude,  distance  or 
force  which  admits  of  an  opposite  may  be  conveniently  and  simply  distin- 
guished by  the  use  of  plus  and  minus  signs. 

Geometry  will  be  used  whenever  it  will  make  the  imaging  clearer  than 
will  arithmetic  and  algebra. 

Below  is  given,  in  some  detail,  such  problems  as  may  be  demanded  by 
the  other  subjects  during  the  autumn  quarter.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  com- 
plete list,  or  that  the  whole  will  necessarily  be  covered.  The  amount  and  variety 
of  the  quantitive  relations  in  the  work  are  so  great  that  only  limitations  of 
time  and  the  children's  ability  can  govern  the  choice  of  what  is  used. 

The  science  work  is  very  largely  quantitive  during  this  quarter.  The 
children  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  means  of  seed  distribution,  corres- 
pondence between  lowering  temperature  and  loss  of  plant  and  animal  life, 
therefore  the  work  will  aim  at  definiteness  of  imaging.     For  instance: 

a.  Children  will  find  actual  number  of  seeds  produced  by  a  given  plant. 
Number  of  these  plants  on  a  given  area.     What  it  would  mean  if  every  seed 
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germinated.     Number  of  years  required  for  plants  to  seed  specified  areas. 
Percentage  of  seeds  destroyed. 

b.  The  temperature  of  soil  and  air  curves  plotted  on  monthly  science 
chart,  replotted  on  sufficiently  small  scale  to  show  year's  curve  on  convenient 
sized  paper. 

c.  Weighing  of  soils  by  metric  system  and  the  percentage  of  organic  and 
inorganic  matters.    Same  with  plants. 

The  mathematics  will  enrich  the  geography  by  the  making  of  a  topo- 
graphic map  of  Stony  Island.  This  will  necessitate  use  of  compass  and 
level;  construction  and  measurement  of  angles;  computing  areas  of  a  rec- 
tangle and  constant  use  of  decimals  and  fractions.  Sufficient  drill  will  be 
given  in  use  of  the  standards  of  measurement,  acres,  rods,  and  feet,  to  make 
the  estimates  of  distance  in  the  field  work  as  accurate  as  may  be. 

Astronomy, — Variation  of  the  sun's  positions  and  movements  — variation 
of  heat  and  light,  latitude,  longitude  and  time  at  sea  and  upon  land ;  lantern 
lectures  showing  motion  and  position  of  plants,  lunar  topography,  nebular, 
star  clusters,  sun-spots,  etc. 

Home  economics* — The  analysis  of  the  amount  of  water  and  of  mineral 
and  organic  matter  in  the  soil  and  in  plants  will  be  continued  in  the  study  of 
foods.  Analysis  will  be  made  of  potato,  white  of  egg,  milk,  and  wheat,  and 
as  certain  elements  are  discovered  in  given  foods,  experiments  will  be  made 
on  the  effect  of  heat  upon  this  element. 

This  analysis,  as  well  as  the  other,  will  be  graphically  represented  in  some 
form  suitable  for  use  in  the  museum. 

Housekeeping. — Care  of  room  and  its  decoration. 

Art. — The  study  of  book-binding  predetermines  that  at  least  a  part  of 
he  art  work  of  the  year  shall  be  a  study  of  design  suitable  for  book  covers 
and  the  illumination  of  books. 

For  geography  and  science,  rapid  chalk  modeling,  pictures  of  the  land- 
scape  in  color,  and  of  plants,  seeds,  fruit,  and  animal  life  in  pencil,  color  and 
clay  will  be  needed. 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Katherine  M.  Stilwell. 

The  work  of  this  grade  for  the  autumn  quarter  will  include 
history,  geography,  nature  study,  mathematics,  gymnastics, 
music,  manual  training,  and  Latin  or  German.  Detailed  out- 
lines of  these  subjects  appear  below.  In  their  development 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  painting,  music,  and  modeling  will 
be  used. 
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HISTORY   AND   GEOGRAPHY. 

The  pupils  of  the  grade  are  beginning  the  study  of  Roman 
history  by  getting  for  themselves  some  notion  of  the  Rome  of 
today  through  photographs,  stereopticon  views,  books,  and, 
wherever  possible,  talks  with  relatives  or  friends  who  have  been 
to  Rome.  Each  child  has  taken  some  special  object  of  interest 
to  look  up,  such  as  the  Colosseum,  the  Pantheon,  the  Forum,  St. 
Peter's,  the  Vatican,  and  is  to  tell  the  class  what  he  has  found, 
illustrating  by  means  of  pictures,  diagrams  on  the  board,  etc. 
One  pupil  brought  an  invitation  from  his  father  to  the  entire 
class  to  spend  an  evening  at  his  home,  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
at  a  collection  of  several  hundred  lantern-slide  views  of  Rome. 

The  pupils  will  learn  something  of  the  topography  of  Rome, 
the  origin  of  the  plain  and  of  the  hills  upon  which  the  city  is 
built.  They  will  express  this  knowledge  in  sand  maps,  and  then 
compare  the  location  of  Rome  with  that  of  Chicago.  As  there 
are  many  new  pupils  in  the  class,  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
to  make  a  brief  study  of  Chicago — its  location  on  the  Chicago 
plain,  its  situation  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  with  reference  to  the 
surrounding  country.  Excursions  will  be  made  to  the  chief 
points  of  interest  in  the  city,  and  comparisons  made  with  Rome 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  two  cities  have  utilized  their 
physiographic  features. 

The  class  will  take  up  next  some  of  the  causes  of  the  devel- 
opment of  Rome,  especially  the  advantages  of  topography, 
including  here  a  study  of  the  surface  of  Italy,  its  shape,  and 
position  on  the  continent,  the  situation  of  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines, and  the  nature  of  its  soil  and  climate.  This  will  lead 
them  to  the  consideration  of  ancient  Rome,  and  they  will  note 
the  contributions  to  her  civilization  made  by  the  Etruscans  and 
Greeks,  and  will  reconstruct,  so  far  as  they  can,  the  home  life 
of  the  Romans,  their  dwellings,  furniture,  dress,  occupations, 
amusements,  etc. 

The  government  of  Rome  will  also  be  discussed,  together 
with  her  increase  of  territory  and  the  way  in  which  she  gov- 
erned her  conquered  peoples.  The  Roman  method  of  govern- 
ment will  be  compared  with  our  own. 
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Teachers  are  referred  to  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome,  The  pupils  will 
use  Harding's  City  of  the  Seven  Hills,  Guerber's  Story  of  the  Romans,  Bots- 
ford's  History  of  Rome,  Hare's  Walks  in  Rome,  Lanciani's  Ruins  and  Exca- 
vations in  Ancient  Rome,  Baedeker's  Central  Italy,  Harper's  Classical 
Dictionary,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  encyclopaedias,  and  Guhl  and 
Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

In  addition  to  the  geography  already  suggested,  the  class, 
starting  with  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  hills  of  Rome,  will  study 
Vesuvius.  They  will  learn,  by  the  use  of  pictures,  its  present 
appearance,  and  will  read  about  its  formation,  its  past  history, 
and  its  connection  with  the  present  seismic  disturbances. 

Using  a  map,  they  will  locate  the  places  of  present  activity 
(Russia,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  the  West  Indian  and  Aleutian 
islands,  and  Hawaii).  They  will  be  shown  stereopticon  pictures 
of  the  great  volcanoes  of  the  world,  and  be  encouraged  to  read 
their  history.  They  will  then  study  the  types  of  eruptions,  with 
special  emphasis  on  Mt.  Pelee  as  an  example  of  the  explosive 
type,  and  on  Mauna  Loa,  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  an  example  of 
the  expulsive  type.  They  will  note  the  characteristics  of  each 
type,  and  will  learn  by  pictures  and  by  sand-modeling  the  char- 
acteristic shape  of  the  hill  or  mountain  built  by  each  of  the  two 
kinds  of  eruptions,  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  most  common  of 
all  volcanic  mountains,  the  composite  cone.  At  every  stage 
they  will  use  the  volcanic  formations  of  Italy  as  the  basis  of 
comparison. 

The  various  theories  of  the  causes  of  eruptions  will  be  pre- 
sented and  discussed.  The  pupils  will  use  the  references  indi- 
cated below : 

The  National  Geographic  Magazine,  June  and  July,  1902  ;  the  Century 
magazine,  September,  1902  ;    The  Outlook  (George  Kennan's  articles),  1902. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

The  nature  study  will  consist  largely  of  field  work,  for  which 
the  vacant  lot  south  of  Sixtieth  street  and  east  of  Greenwood 
avenue  will  be  used. 

As  indicated  in  Mr.  Jackman's  outline,  there  will  be  a  survey 
of  the  results  of  the  past  growing  season,  and  a  study  of  some 
of  the  causes  that  have  contributed  to  these  results.     This  grade 
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will  make  a  special  study  of  the  relation  of  the  plants  to  each 
other,  to  sunlight,  to  moisture  and  to  soil.  This  will  require  the 
use  of  reading,  writing,  painting,  drawing,  and  number.  A  geo- 
metrical survey  will  be  made  of  the  lot  itself  and  of  the  irregular 
areas  covered  by  different  plants.  Additional  work  will  be  done 
in  physics,  Mr.  Jackman  having  planned  a  series  of  lessons  on 
electricity. 

MATHEMATICS. 

In  connection  with  history  the  following  work  in  mathe- 
matics will  be  given : 

Geometry  of  structural  work :  (a)  forms  suggested  by  the  University 
Press  Building  (starting  with  the  Roman  arch);  (6)  Roman  architecture;  (c) 
study  of  bridges ;     (d)  steel  buildings. 

Related  to  nature  study,  the  following  surveys  will  be  made 

Geometrical  surveying :  (a)  selected  area  for  nature  study ;  (d) 
irregular  areas  ;    (c)  geometrical  topography. 

Additional  work  will  be  assigned  those  pupils  who  have  not 
met  the  requirements  of  this  grade  of  work. 

MANUAL    TRAINING. 
Annette     Butler. 

The  manual  training  will  be  based  upon  the  study  and  com- 
parison of  ancient  and  modern  Rome  with  Chicago. 

The  design  and  construction  of  the  commonest  types  of 
household  furniture  used  in  ancient  Rome  will  be  studied  and 
compared  with  furniture  in  use  at  the  present  time.  The  differ- 
ent woods  found  in  Italy,  of  which  the  furniture  is  most  com- 
monly constructed,  will  be  considered.  They  will  be  compared 
with  our  common  woods  in  texture,  color,  and  durability.  The 
class  will  visit  one  of  the  largest  furniture  stores  of  Chicago. 
After  this  visit  they  will  begin  the  planning  of  Christmas  pres- 
ents, which  will  consist  of  simple  articles  of  furniture.  Each 
pupil  will  make  his  own  design,  following  it  by  an  accurate  work- 
ing drawing  to  a  scale. 
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GERMAN.      GRADES   VII    AND   VIII. 
E.     PROKOSCH. 

Starting  with  a  description  of  the  school  and  its  surround- 
ings, developed  by  German  conversation  and  written  exercises, 
the  class  will  try  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  city  of  Chicago  in 
its  geographical,  historical,  and  commercial  aspect.  A  compari- 
son with  the  modern  and  ancient  city  of  Rome  will  lead  to 
some  German  reading  on  Roman  history.  The  interest  of  the 
pupils  in  the  German  language  and  their  practice  in  independent 
reading  will  be  greatly  helped  by  a  collection  of  German  refer- 
ences, dealing  in  simple  language  with  the  nature  study,  his- 
tory study,  etc.,  of  the  two  grades,  and  arranged  by  the  teacher 
of  German,  with  the  help  of  the  grade  teachers,  with  special 
regard  to  the  needs  of  individual  pupils. 

LATIN. 

The  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  who  are  not 
studying  German  will  begin  Latin.  This  will  be  closely  related 
to  the  Roman  history  and  will  consist  of  simple  reading  lessons 
on  the  home  life  of  the  Romans. 

MUSIC   AND    GYMNASTICS. 

For  work  in  these  subjects  see  the  outlines  of  the  special 
teachers. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  SELF  GOVERNMENT. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  after  talking  with  us  about 
different  plans  of  government,  our  teacher  said  there  were  four 
possibilities — anarchy,  despotism,  paternalism,  and  self-govern- 
ment. 

After  a  very  short  discussion  we  saw  that  anarchy  was  out 
of  the  question — at  least  we  said  that  we  did.  We  were  told 
we  could  not,  of  course,  have  complete  self-government  to  start 
with,  but  that  this  would  mean  a  protectorate  at  first.  A  bal- 
lot was  taken,  and  almost  all  of  us  voted  for  self-  government. 
But  it  soon  became  eyident  that  self  government  really  meant 
to  us  doing  as  we  pleased — an  idea  that  got  us  into  trouble,  as 
you  will  soon  see. 

For  a  few  days  everything  went  smoothly,  but  that  was  only 
because  the  plan  was  new.  As  soon  as  the  novelty  wore  off  we 
became  careless  regarding  the  rights  of  others,  and  before  long 
we  were  very  close  to  anarchy.  Our  teacher  told  us  that  the 
abuse  of  liberty  always  means  the  loss  of  liberty  and  the  coming 
of  a  despot,  but  this  warning  only  served  to  put  off  the  evil  day. 

One  afternoon  we  were  left  to  ourselves  during  a  study  period. 
For  a  while  we  were  very  quiet ;  then  someone  spoke ;  the  others 
joined  in,  and  before  long  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
confusion.  Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  our  principal  stood 
on  the  threshold.  "Is  this  the  way  you  govern  yourselves ?"  he 
asked.  We  immediately  became  quiet,  and  without  waiting  for 
a  reply  he  left,  but  within  a  few  minutes  all  was  confusion  again. 
He  returned,  saying :  "Evidently  you  cannot  be  trusted,  so  I 
will  remain  with  you." 

When  our  teacher  returned  he  was  told  of  our  failure  ;  he 
started  to  speak,  but  did  not,  and  after  a  pause,  during  which 
we  were  in  the  greatest  suspense,  he  dismissed  us  in  silence. 
We  walked  out  with  slow  steps  and  heavy  hearts,  much  more 
impressed  by  the  silence,  I  am  sure,  than  we  should  have  been 
by  the  severest  scolding. 
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The  next  morning  on  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  black- 
board was  written  the  following  : 

Persons  who  abuse  liberty  must  be  made  to  obey  the  law.  The  Eighth 
Grade  has  proved  repeatedly  that  it  is  not  capable  of  self-government,  and  it 
is  therefore  placed  under  the  rule  of  law.  You  will  copy  and  obey  the  fol- 
lowing rules : 

Then  followed  several  rules,  the  three  that  impressed  us  most 
being  these  : 

You  will  not  be  trusted  at  all ;  you  will  not  do  anything  except  under  the 
personal  direction  of  some  teacher ;  at  the  close  of  each  recitation  you  will 
remain  in  your  seats  until  a  teacher  appears  to  escort  you  to  your  next  class. 

Your  recitations  will  be  mere  recitations ;  there  will  be  no  discussions ; 
your  instructors  will  be  no  longer  teachers,  but  officers  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law. 

You  will  each  keep  a  copy  of  these  rules  where  you  can  refer  to  them 
instantly  at  any  time.     You  will  ask  no  questions ;  you  will  simply  obey  them. 

On  that  memorable  day  there  was  weeping  on  the  part  of  the 
girls,  and  even  the  boys  were  not  happy.  We  were  led  about 
from  class  to  class  like  prisoners,  and  treated  in  every  way  as 
such. 

This  went  on  for  some  days ;  then  one  by  one  the  deserving 
pupils  were  restored  to  liberty  and  were  placed  upon  a  free  list. 
When  this  list  was  written  on  the  board  it  was  with  the  following 
explanation  : 

The  free-list  pupils  live  under  liberty  rather  than  law.  That  is,  they 
follow  a  set  of  principles  which  they  themselves  have  originated,  or  con- 
sented to,  instead  of  a  set  of  rules  which  they  have  had  no  part  in  making 
and  obey  under  compulsion.  They  are  trusted,  not  watched ;  they  regard 
teachers  as  friends  and  counselors,  not  as  policemen  ;  and  they  have  the 
privilege  of  voting.  In  general,  they  will  simply  observe  the  ordinary  cus- 
toms that  obtain  among  ladies  and  gentlemen  everywhere.  In  particular, 
they  will  be  guided  by  a  constitution  which  they  have  freely  adopted. 

Then  followed  the  constitution,  every  article  of  which  was 
discussed  and  consented  to  by  the  pupils  on  the  free-list. 

As  the  advantages  of  liberty  appeared,  more  and  more  pupils 
earned  the  right  to  be  placed  upon  the  free-list,  until  finally  we 
were  all  living  under  liberty  again.     But   liberty  meant  more 
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than  it  did  before,  and,  although  some  have  been  put  under  law 
for  a  time  since  then,  most  of  the  class  have  tried  faithfully  to 
live  up  to  our  constitution,  and  the  class  as  a  whole  has  never 
failed  again  as  it  did  on  that  day  before  the  reign  of  law  began. 
As  a  result  of  our  experiment,  we  have  come  to  see  that  self- 
government  brings  out  the  true  character  of  a  person  ;  that  it 
teaches  the  real  meaning  of  liberty  and  develops  self-control, 
uprightness,  and  a  sense  of  honor. 

An  Eighth-Grade  Class. 

Not  in  Chicago. 


FRENCH. 

ACTE   DEUXlfeME. 

SCfeNE  I. 

(Monsieur  Jourdain,  le  mattre  de  musique,  le  mattre  a  danser.) 
Monsieur  Jourdain.  Voilaqui  n'est  point  sot.    Ah!  les  menuets  sont  ma 
danse ;  et  je  veux  que  vous  me  le  voyiez  danser.     Allons,  mon  mattre. 
Le  mattre  a  danser.   Un  cbapeau,  monsieur,  s'il  vous  plait. 

(Monsieur  Jourdain  va  prendre  le  chapeau  de  son  laquais  et  le  met  par-dessus  son 
bonnet  de  nuit.  Son  mattre  lui  prend  les  mains  et  le  fait  danser  sur  un  air  de  menuet 
qu'il  chante.) 

La,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la, 

La,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la, 

La,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la, 

La,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la, 

La,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

En  cadence,  s'il  vous  plait. 

La,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

La  jambe  droite. 

La,  la,  la. 

Ne  remuez  point  la  t&te. 

La,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 
Vos  deux  bras  sont  estropi€s. 

La,  la,  la,  la. 
Tournez  la  pointe  du  pied  en  dehors. 

La,  la,  la. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.   He* ! 

Le  mattre  de  musique.   Voila  qui  est  le  mieux  du  monde. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.  A  propos,  apprenez-moi  com  me  il  faut  faire  une 
r€v£rence  pour  saluer  une  marquise ;  j'en  aurai  besoin  tantdt. 

Le  mattre  d  danser.   Une  r6ve>ence  pour  saluer  une  marquise  ! 

Monsieur  Jourdain.   Oui,  une  marquise  qui  s'appelle  Dorimene. 

Le  mattre  d  danser.   Donnez  moi  la  main. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.   Non,  vous  n'avez  qu'a  faire,  je  le  retiendrai  bien. 

Le  mattre  d  danser.  Si  vous  voulez  la  saluer  avec  beaucoup  de  respect,  il 
faut  faire  d'abord  une  r6ve>ence  en  arriere,  puis  marcher  vers  elle  avec  trois 
r6v£rences  en  avant,  et  a  la  derniere  vous  baisser  jusqu'a  ses  genoux. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.  Faites  un  peu.  (Apres  que  le  maitre  a  danser  a 
fait  trois  r£v£rences.)     Bon. 
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SCENE  II. 

(Monsieur  Jourdain,  le  mattre  de  musique,  le  maitre  a  danser,  un  laquais.) 

Un  laquais.   Monsieur,  voila  votre  maitre  d'armes  qui  est  la. 
Monsieur  Jourdain.     Dis-lui   qu'il   entre  pour  me  donner  lecon.    (Au 
maitre  de  musique  et  au  maitre  a  danser.)   Je  veux  que  vous  me  voyiez  faire. 

SCENE  III. 

(Monsieur  Jourdain,  un  maitre  d'armes,  le  mattre  de  musique,  le  mattre  a  danser,. 
un  laquais,  tenant  deux  fleurets.) 

Le  mattre  d'armes  (apres  avoir  pris  les  deux  fleurets  de  la  main  du 
laquais,  et  en  avoir  pr&ente*  un  a  monsieur  Jourdain).  Allons,  monsieur,  la 
r€v£rence.  Votre  corps  droit,  un  peu  penche*  sur  la  cuisse  gauche.  Les 
jambes  point  tant  ecart€es.  Vos  pieds  sur  une  m&me  ligne.  Votre  poignet 
a  l'opposite  de  votre  hanche.  La  pointe  de  votre  6p€e  vis-a-vis  de  votre 
Ipaule.  Le  bras  pas  tout  a  fait  si  €tendu.  La  main  gauche  a  la  hauteur  de 
Tceil.  L'6paule  gauche  plus  carr6e.  La  tSte  droite.  Le  regard  assure. 
Avancez.  Le  corps  ferme.  Touchez-moi  V6p6e  de  quarte,  et  achevez  de 
meme.  Une,  deux.  Remettez-vous.  Redoublez  de  pied  ferme.  Uner 
deux.  Un  saut  en  arriere.  Quand  vous  portez  la  botte,  monsieur,  il  faut  que 
l'6p6e  parte  la  premiere,  et  que  le  corps  soit  bien  efface\  Une,  deux.  Allonsr 
touchez-moi  l'6pee  de  tierce,  et  achevez  de  mfime.  Avancez.  Le  corps 
ferme.  Avancez.  Partez  de  la.  Une,  deux.  Remettez-vous.  Redoublez. 
Une,  deux.     Un  saut  en  arriere.     En  garde,  monsieur,  en  garde. 

(Le  mattre  d'armes  lui  pousse  deux  ou  trois  bottes,  en  lui  disant :  En  garde.) 

Monsieur  Jourdain.   He* ! 

Le  mattre  de  musique.  Vous  faites  des  merveilles. 

Le  mattre  d'armes.  Je  vous  l'ai  de*ja  dit,  tout  le  secret  des  armes  ne 
consiste  qu'en  deux  cboses :  a  donner  et  a  ne  point  recevoir. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.  De  cette  facon  done,  un  homme,  sans  avoir  du  coeur,. 
est  sur  de  tuer  son  homme  et  de  n'Stre  point  me*  ? 

Le  mattre  d'armes.    Sans  doute.     N'en  vites-vous  pas  la  demonstration  ?" 

Monsieur  Jourdain.   Oui. 

Le  mattre  d'armes.  Et  e'est  en  quoi  Ton  voit  de  quelle  consideration 
nous  autres  nous  devons  &tre  dans  un  £tat,  et  combien  la  science  des  armes 
l'em port e  hautement  sur  toute  les  autres  sciences  inutiles,  comme  la  danse, 
la  musique,  la  ...  . 

Le  mattre  d  danser.  Tout  beau !  monsieur  le  tireur  d'armes ;  ne  parlez  de 
la  danse  qu'avec  respect. 

Le  mattre  de  musique.  Apprenez,  je  vous  prie,  a  mieux  traiter  l'excel- 
lence  de  la  musique. 

SCENE   IV. 

(Un  mattre  de  philosophic  monsieur  Jourdain,  le  mattre  de  musique,  le  mattre  a. 
danser,  le  mattre  d'armes,  un  laquais.) 
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Monsieur  Jourdain.    Hola !  monsieur  le  philosophe,  vous  arrivez  tout  a 

propos  avec  votre  philosophie.     Venez  un  peu  mettre  la  paix  entre  ces  per- 
sonnes-ci. 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie.  Venons  a  notre  lecon.  Que  voulez-vous 
apprendre  ? 

Monsienr  Jourdain.  Tout  ce  que  je  pourrai :  car  j'ai  toutes  les  envies 
du  monde  d'etre  savant ;  et  j' en  rage  que  mon  pere  et  ma  mere  ne  m'aient 
pas  fait  bien  6tudier  dans  toutes  les  sciences  quand  j'£tais  jeune. 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie.  Ce  sentiment  est  raisonnable  ;  nam,  sine  doc- 
trina,  vita  est  quasi  mortis  imago.  Vous  entendez  cela,  et  vous  savez  le  latin, 
sans  doute  ? 

Monsieur  Jourdain.  Oui :  mais  faites  comme  si  je  ne  le  savais  pas  ;  expli- 
quez  moi  ce  que  cela  veut  dire. 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie.  Cela  veut  dire  que,  sans  la  science,  la  vie  est 
presque  une  image  de  la  mort. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.     Ce  latin-la  a  raison. 

Le  maUre  de  philosophie.  N'avez-vous  point  quelques  principes,  quel- 
ques  commencements  des  sciences  ? 

Monsieur  Jourdain.     Oh !  oui.     Je  sais  lire  et  6crire. 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie.  Par  oil  vous  plait-il  que  nous  commencions  ? 
Voulez-vous  que  je  vous  apprenne  la  logique  ? 

Monsieur  Jourdain.     Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  cette  logique  ? 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie .  C'est  elle  qui  enseigne  les  trois  operations  de 
l'esprit. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.     Qui  sont-elles,  ces  trois  operations  de  l'esprit  ? 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie.  La  premiere,  la  seconde,  et  la  troisieme.  La 
premiere  est  de  bien  concevoir,  par  le  moyen  des  universaux  ;  la  seconde,  de 
bien  juger,  par  le  moyen  des  categories ;  et  la  troisieme,  de  bien  tirer  une 
consequence,  par  le  moyen  des  figures,  Barbara,  celarent,  Darii,  ferio,  bara- 
Upton,  etc. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.  Voild  des  mots  qui  sont  trop  rlbarbatifs.  Cette 
logique-la  ne  me  revient  point.     Apprenons  autre  chose  qui  so  it  plus  joli. 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie.     Voulez-vous  apprendre  la  morale  ? 

Monsieur  Jourdain.     La  morale  ? 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie.     Oui. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.     Qu'est-ce  qu'clletdit,  cette  morale  ? 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie.  Elletraite  de  la  felicite" ;  enseigne  aux  hommes 
a  mode*rer  leurs  passions,  et  .  .  .  . 

Monsieur  Jourdain,  Non,  laissens  cela  :  je  suis  bilieux  comme  tous  les 
diables,  et  il  n'y  a  morale  qui  tienne  ;  je  me  veux  mettre  en  colere. 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie.    Est-ce  la  physique  que  vous  voulez  apprendre  ? 

Monsieur  Jourdain.     Qu'est-ce  qu'elle  chante,  cette  physique  ? 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie.  La  physique  est  celle  qui  explique  les  prin- 
cipes des  choses  naturelles  et  les  propri€t£s  des  corps ;  qui  discourt  de  la 
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nature  des  elements,  des  me'taux,  des  minlraux,  des  pierres,  des  plantes  et 
des  animaux,  et  nous  enseigne  les  causes  de  tous  les  mSteores,  l'arc-en-ciel, 
les  feux  volants,  les  cometes,  les  Eclairs,  le  tonnerre,  la  foudre,  la  pluie,  la 
neige,  la  grfile,  les  vents  et  les  tourbillons. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.  II  y  a  trop  de  tintamarre  la-dedans,  trop  de  brouil- 
lamini. 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie.     Que  voulez-vous  done  que  je  vous  apprenne  ? 

Monsieur  Jourdain.     Apprenez-moi  l'orthographe. 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie,     Tres  volontiers. 

Monsieur  Jourdain,  Apres,  vous  m'apprendrez  l'almanach,  pour  savoir 
quand  il  y  a  de  la  lune,  et  quand  il  n'y  en  a  point, 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie.  Soit.  Pour  bien  suivre  votre  pens€e,  et  traiter 
cette  matiere  en  philosophe,  il  faut  commencer,  selon  l'ordre  des  choses, 
par  une  exacte  connaissance  de  la  nature  des  lettres  et  de  la  diffe>ente 
maniere  de  les  prononcer  toutes.  Et  la-dessus  j'ai  a  vous  dire  que  les  lettres 
sont  divisees  en  voyelles,  ainsi  dites  voyelles  parcequ'elles  expriment  les  voix ; 
et  en  consonnes,  ainsi  appelles  consonnes  parcequ'elles  sonnent  avec  les 
voyelles  et  ne  font  que  marquer  les  diverses  articulations  des  voix.  II  y  a 
cinq  voyelles  ou  voix,  A,  E,  I,  O,  U. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.     J'entends  tout  cela. 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie.  La  voix  A  se  forme  en  ouvrant  fort  la 
bouche  :  A. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.     A,  A.     Oui. 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie.  La  voix  E  se  forme  en  rapprochant  la  machoire 
d'en  bas  de  celle  d'en  haut :  A,  E. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.     A,  E,  A,  E.     Ma  foi,  oui.    Ah  !  que  cela  est  beau ! 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie.  Et  la  voix  I,  en  rapprochant  encore  da van - 
tage  les  machoires  Tune  de  l'autre,  et  6cartant  les  deux  coins  de  la  bouche 
vers  les  oreilles :  A,  E,  I. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.     A,  E,  I,  I,  I,  I.     Cela  est  vrai.     Vive  la  science! 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie.  La  voix  O  se  forme  en  rouvrant  les  machoires 
et  rapprochant  les  levres  par  les  deux  coins,  le  haut  et  le  bas :  O. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.  O,  O.  11  n'ya  rien  de  plus  juste.  A,  E,  I,  O  ;  I,  O. 
Cela  est  admirable  !     I,  O  ;  1,  O. 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie.  L'ouverture  de  la  bouche  fait  justement  comme 
un  petit  rond  qui  repr£sente  un  O. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.  O,  O,  O.  Vous  avez  raison.  O.  Ah  !  la  belle  chose 
que  de  savoir  quelque  chose  ! 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie.  La  voix  U  se  forme  en  rapprochant  les  dents 
sans  les  joindre  entierement,  en  allongeant  les  deux  levres  en  dehors,  les 
approchant  aussi  Tune  de  l'autre,  sans  les  joindre  tout  a  fait:  U. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.     U,  U.     II  n'y  a  rien  de  plus  veritable.     U. 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie.     Vos  deux  levres  s'allongent  comme  si  vous 
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faisiez  la  moue ;  d'oii  vicnt  que,  si  vous  la  voulez  faire  a  quelqu'un,  ct  vous 
raoqucr  de  lui,  vous  ne  sauriez  dire  que  U. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.  U,  U.  Cela  est  vrai.  Ah !  que  n'ai-je  6tudi6  plus 
tdt  pour  savoir  tout  cela  ! 

Le  maitre  de  philosophic.  Demain,  nous  verrons  les  autres  lettres,  qui 
sont  les  consonnes. 

Monsieur  Jourdain.  Je  vous  remercie  de  tout  mon  cceur,  et  je  vous  prie 
de  venir  demain  de  bonne  heure. 

Le  maitre  de  philosophie.    Je  n'y  manquerai  pas. 

(Des  Eclats  de  rire,  des  bravos,  ce  sont  fait  entendre  de  tons  les  c6tes.) 
Le  comte  de  Frontenac.     On  se  croirait  au  royaume  des  lys. 

FIRST  READING  LESSON. 
LETTRE    DU    PfeRE    MARQUETTE. 

(Le  depart.  Les  peuples  de  la  folle  avoine.  Ce  que  c'est  que  la  folle 
avoine.) 

Le  jour  de  rimmaculee  Conception  de  la  Ste.  Vierge  M. 
Joliet  arriva  avec  les  ordres  de  M.  le  comte  de  Frontenac,  notre 
gouverneur,  et  de  M.  Talon,  notre  intendant,  pour  faire  avec 
moi  la  decouverte  de  la  grande  riviere  appelee  par  les  sauvages 
Mississippi,  qui  conduit  au  Nouveau  Mexique. 

Nous  ne  ftimes  pas  longtemps  a  preparer  notre  Equipage ;  du 
bl£  d'Inde  avec  quelque  viande  boucanee  furent  toutes  nos 
provisions,  avec  lesquelles  nous  nous  embarquames  sur  deux 
canots  d'£corce,  M.  Joliet  et  moi  avec  cinq  hommes,  bien  resolus 
a  tout  faire  et  a  tout  souffrir  pour  une  si  glorieuse  entreprise. 

Nous  partimes  le  17  jour  de  mai  1673  de  la  mission  de  St. 
Ignace  a  Michilimackinac. 

La  premiere  nation  que  nous  rencontrames  fut  celle  de  la 
folle  avoine. 

La  folle  avoine  dont  ils  portent  le  nom,  parcequ'elle  se  trouve 
sur  leurs  terres,  est  une  sorte  d'herbe  qui  croit  naturellement 
dans  les  petites  rivifcres  dont  le  fond  est  de  vase,  et  dans  les 
lieux  marecageux :  elle  est  bien  semblable  a  la  folle  avoine  qui 
croit  parmi  nos  bl£s.  Les  epis  sont  sur  des  tuyeaux  noues 
d'espace  en  espace,  ils  sortent  de  Teau  vers  le  mois  de  juin,  et 
vont  toujours  montant  jusqu'a  ce  qu'ils  surnagent  de  deux  pieds 
environ.     Le  grain  n'est  pas  plus  gros  que  celui  de  nos  avoines,. 
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mais  il  est  une  fois  plus  long,  aussi  la  farine  en  est-elle  plus 
abondante. 

Dans  le  mois  de  septembre,  qui  est  le  temps  propre  pour 
cette  recolte,  ils  vont  en  canot  au  travers  de  ce  champs  de  folle 
avoine,  ils  en  secouent  les  £pis  dans  le  canot  a  mesure  qu'ils 
avancent ;  le  grain  tombe  aisement  s'il  est  mur,  et  en  peu  de 
temps  ils  en  font  leur  provision. 

Pour  le  nettoyer  de  la  paille  et  le  depouiller  d'une  pellicule 
dans  laquelle  il  est  enferme,  ils  le  mettent  secher  a  la  fumee,  sur 
un  gril  de  bois  sous  lequel  ils  entretiennent  un  petit  feu,  pendant 
quelques  jours,  et  lorsque  Tavoine  est  bien  s£che  ils  la  mettent 
dans  une  peau  en  forme  de  pouche,  laquelle  ils  enfoncent  dans 
un  trou  fait  a  ce  dessein  en  terre ;  puis  ils  la  pillent  avec  les 
pieds,  tant  et  si  fortement  que  le  grain,  s'etant  separe  de  la  paille, 
ils  le  vannent  tr&s  aisement,  apr£s  quoi  ils  le  pillent  pour  le 
reduire  en  farine,  ou  mSme  sans  etre  pille  ils  le  font  cuire  dans 
l'eau,  qu'ils  assaisonnent  avec  de  la  graisse ;  et  de  cette  fa£on  on 
trouve  la  folle  avoine  presque  aussi  delicate  qu'est  le  riz,  quand 
on  n'y  met  pas  de  meilleur  assaisonnement. 

Apr£s  avoir  prie  Dieu  et  avoir  donne  quelques  instructions 
a  la  nation  de  la  folle  avoine,  nous  nous  separons  d'eux  et  nous 
arriv&mes  peu  de  temps  apres  dans  le  fond  de  la  baie  des  Puants? 
ou  la  baie  salee,  ainsi  appelee  par  cette  nation. 

Nous  quitt^mes  cette  baie  pour  entrer  dans  la  rivi&re  qui  s'y 
decharge ;  elle  est  tres  belle  en  son  embouchure  et  coule  douce- 
ment;  elle  est  pleine  d'outardes,  de  canards,  de  cercelles  et 
d'autres  oiseaux  qui  y  sont  attires  par  la  folle  avoine. 

Quand  on  a  un  peu  avanc£  dans  cette  rivtere,  on  la  trouve 
tr£s  difficile,  tant  a  cause  des  courants  que  des  roches  affilees, 
qui  coupent  les  canots  et  les  pieds  de  ceux  qui  sont  obliges  de 
les  trainer  quand  les  eaux  sont  basses. 

1  Une  quantity  de  vase  et  de  boue  se  rencontre  dans  cette  baie,  d'oft  s'llevent  con- 
tinuellement  de  m^chantes  vapeurs. 
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American  Political  History  to  the  Death  of  Lincoln.  Popularly  told  by  Viola 
A.  Conklin.  800.   Pp.  xv+435.   Price  $1.50.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1902. 

This  work  is  of  necessity  general  and  very  much  condensed — the  first  two  chap- 
ters on  "  The  Old  Dominion  "  and  "  The  New  England  Theocracy,"  seeming  almost 
"packed,*'  but  with  well  selected  material.  The  quotations  with  which  the  book 
abounds,  from  Jefferson  on  the  Town  Meeting  to  the  final  tribute  to  Lincoln,  are 
very  pertinent. 

The  immediate  pre- Revolutionary  period  is  well  treated.  The  introduction  of 
Barry's  speech  and  Burke's  wise  words  is  happy,  as  well  as  the  excellent  references  to 
Pitt,  and  the  Colonial  donation  responses,  though  more  emphasis  might  be  laid  on 
the  desire,  in  common  with  the  colonists,  of  the  new  Whigs  for  more  liberty  and 
increased  representation. 

One  marked  excellence  is  in  limiting  the  details  of  the  War  of  Independence  to 
a  few  pages,  containing  forcible  examples  of  loyalty  and  side  lights  on  contemporary 
European  conditions,  which,  in  spite  of  their  important  bearing,  are  often  omitted 
from  text-books,  and  in  consequence  remain  wholly  unknown  to  the  average  student. 

The  Critical  Period,  presented  in  the  chapters  on  "  The  Confederation  "  and  "  The 
Constitution,"  is  well  treated,  and  includes  good  accounts  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
commercial  negotiations  with  foreign  countries,  and  our  own  domestic  development  of 
trade. 

The  grouping  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  is  better  than  the  later  division  of  the 
book  into  Presidencies. 

A  perusal  of  what  the  author  has  to  say  on  currency,  the  tariff  and  commercial 
expansion  will  be  of  special  and  timely  interest  Though  a  political  history,  social 
and  industrial  influences  and  events  which  were  at  work  shaping  our  institutions, 
are  not  neglected. 

Ida  M.  Pahlman. 

J.  N.  Thorp  School, 
Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  Elementary  School  of  the  School  of  Education  is  composed  of 
children  ranging  in  age  from  three  to  fifteen  years,  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  trained,  experienced  teachers,  who  are  assisted  in  their  work  by  the 
departmental  teachers  and  by  the  pedagogic  students. 

In  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  one  teacher  cannot  give  individual  atten- 
tion to  a  large  number  of  children,  the  school  is  divided  into  groups  number- 
ing not  more  than  twenty  pupils  in  each. 

The  central  thought  determining  the  movement  of  the  school  is  that  of 
community  life.  The  attempt  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  society  in  the  work 
of  the  school  was  begun  by  Colonel  Parker  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School 
in  1883.  A  completer  organization  of  the  school  as  an  ideal  community,  and 
its  interpretation  in  relation  to  the  larger  community,  has  been  throughout  the 
problem  upon  which  the  work  of  the  faculty  has  been  directed.  The  school 
has  borne  various  titles,  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  the  Chicago  Nor- 
mal School,  the  Chicago  Institute,  and  the  School  of  Education,' but  the  con- 
tinuity  of  its  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  effort  to  comprehend  the  terms  of 
this  problem.  .,.*.'. 

The  pifrpose  of  making  the  school  a  comqufenity  in  harmony  with  society 
leads  to  the  recognition  of  occupations  as|(riid3mental  in  the  lesser  as  they 
are  in  the  greater  community.  Thus  the  occupations  of  gardening,  cooking, 
housekeeping,  making  of  clothing,  wood-working,  have  come  by  degrees  to 
be  regarded  of  first  importance.  Conviction  is  growing  that  the  basic  occu- 
pations should  be  the  center  around  which  the  school  community  must  organ- 
ize itself. 

These  occupations  involve  materials  and  process  which  call  for  explana- 
tion and  extension  of  knowledge  into  all  fields  of  investigation ;  the  subjects 
of  history,  literature,  languages,  science,  mathematics,  and  geography  find 
their  most  effective  use  in  response  to  this  demand.  This  knowledge  is 
reached  by  contact  with  real  objects,  natural  and  cultural,  through  field 
excursions,  visits  to  industrial  centers,  museums,  art  galleries,  and  through 
the  medium  of  books. 

The  child  is  given  an  opportunity  for  the  full  expression  of  the  power 
developed  through  social  activities,  interpreted  through  subject-matter,  in  the 
arts  of  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  music,  and  dramatic  expression. 

Perfect  physical  control  is  essential  to  free  expression.  Under  ideal  con- 
ditions work  itself  would  produce  a  well-developed  body,  but  with  the 
defects  of  inheritance  and  ill-adjusted  work,  gymnastic  training  is  necessi- 
tated as  corrective  and  supplementary  means. 
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The  school  should  not  only  relate  itself  with  society  as  a  whole,  but  it 
should  create  conditions  for  artistic  work  and  play  within  its  own  circle. 
Work  and  play  of  the  right  sort  themselves  call  out  the  social  virtues,  yet 
certain  practical  measures  may  be  taken  toward  the  fostering  of  the  friendly 
spirit  between  individuals,  and  of  energetic  co-operation  in  plans  of  the 
whole.  The  free  and  natural  intercourse  in  shop-work  and  in  the  field  is  a 
good  counterbalance  to  book  study,  of  which  the  tendency  is  toward  isolation. 
All  exercises  and  ceremonies  which  keep  the  school  as  a  whole  in  evidence, 
help  maintain  the  desired  social  attitude.  The  morning  exercises  are  the  social 
center  of?the  school.  It  is  to  the  school  community  what  the  fireside  is  to 
the  home — a  place  where  the  entire  family,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
pedagogic  students  and  the  faculty,  meet  to  exchange  that  which  each  deems 
of  worth  for  the  general  good.  "  It  is  the  clearing-house  for  the  entire 
school  work,"  a  place  where  the  experience  and  knowledge  acquired  by  any 
individual  or  division  may  be  presented  to  the  school.  The  celebration  of 
holidays  and  fgte  days  unifies  the  school  community  and  furnishes  a  stimulus 
for  study  and  expression. 

The  value  to  the  child  of  free  normal  intercourse  with  people  of  maturity 
and  right  ideals  is  of  supreme  importance  in  the  development  of  breadth  of 
moral  and  mental  attitude.  The  intimate  association  of  the  children  with 
each  other,  with  the  pedagogic  students  and  the  faculty — that  is,  the  mingling 
of  all  ages  in  work,  play,  and  social  functions  —  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
social  movement  of  the  school.  Nowhere  is  this  result  more  apparent  than 
in  the  purely  social  functions,  parties,  receptions,  and  luncheons  given  by 
one  division  of  the  school  to  another,  to  the  parents,  or  the  faculty.  Through 
the  general  parents'  meetings  which  bring  together  the  parents  of  all  the 
children,  and  the  special  meetings  of  the  parents  of  the  different  groups,  an 
effort  is  made  to  form  a  closer  union  between  the  family  and  the  school. 
Here  the  teachers  and  parents  work  together  for  a  more  clearly  defined  pur- 
pose of  education,  a  more  complete  development  of  the  child. 

ZONIA    BABER. 


ThinKjng  M&.i\*s 

TONIC 


Preachers,  students,  bank- 
ers, brokers,  literary  workers, 
reporters,  edito  ri  al  wri  ters,  ac- 
countants,  actors  and  persons 
of  intense  mental  concentra- 
tion, can  strengthen  their 
whole  system,  and  jrreatly  in- 
crease their  capacity  for  men- 
tal and  physical  labor,  by  the 


eof 


Hor*rfo  r  <f  \r 

Acid 
Phosphate 


FRAGRANT 

jfcOTOPONI 

A  perfect  Dentifrice  for  the 

Tooth  •-  Mouth 

25' 


S0ZOD0NT  LIQUID 

SOZODONT  TOOTH  POWDER 
Uric  LIQUID  aid  POWDER     • 


A  dentist  writes: 

"  As  an  antiseptic  and  hygienic 
mouth-wash,  and  for  the  care  anaTpreB- 
ervation  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  I  cor- 
dially recommend  Sozodont.  I  consider 
it  the  ideal  dentifrice  for  children's  use. " 


HALL  *  KVCKEL,  New  York. 


OWDER 


Delightful  Aftc-i 

A  Luxury  After  Shaving 


Your  baby  plays  on  the  floor, 
where  dust  and  germs  abound. 
Before  sweeping,  sprinkle  the 
floor  or  carpet  with  properly 
diluted 

Platts  Chlorides. 

The  Odorless  Disinjectant 


Protect* 

AgrUnst 

Temperature  Changjes. 

The  Standard  Sanitary- 
Underwear  for  Men,  Women 
and  Children. 

["indorsed  by   Leading  Physicians. 

JAEG£R  Novelties   and 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

DR.  JAEGER  I.  W.  S.  GIL'S  OWN  STDR1S. 

NEW  VORK:  16  We*t23dSt.;  1S5-IJ7 Broadway. 

BROOKLYN  :  *04  Fulton  Street. 

BOSTON:  230-232  Bo  j  1st  on  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA:    1EI0  Chestnut  Street. 

CHICAGO:   82  EMa  Street. 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


J'KlDE  ACOCK-HORSE  TO  BANBURY  CROSS, 
0  SEE  A  FINE  LADY  UPONA  WHITE-  HORSE. 
IlNGS  ON  HER  FINGERS. AND  BELLSON  HER  TOES. 
i  5Ht  SHALL  HAVE  MUSIC  WHEREVER  SHX  GOES." 


SO  SINGS  THI  FOND  MOTHER  IN  NUR5ERY  RHY1E 

lb  her  clad  1nfant.the  while  keeping.  tike. 

And  so  can  all  mothers  with  tuneful  refrain 

Delight  in  their  in.ahts.htiose  health  thet  fuiNiAW 

Through 

flRSWlNSLOWS  SOOTHING  SYRliP 

OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  SOLD 
TO  rfflUONSOF .POTHERS  IN  THI  NEW  HORI  I)  AND  Ml 


The  Most  Fashionable  Perfume 

Yon  will  not  find  it  in  every  store. 
It  is  not  used  by  everybody. 
Sold  at  the  best  stores  only. 
Used  by  refined  people  only. 
EAV    DE    COLOGNE 


%<fom  /Iftari*  if^M 


Big  Four  Route 


Indianapolis,     Cincinnati,    Louisville, 

the 

South  and  Southeast. 

DIRECT  LINE  TO 

Aslievllle,  N.  C,  and  Florida. 

THE  SCENIC  LINE  TO 

Virginia  Hot  Springs  and  Washington,  D.C. 

via  the  Picturesque 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  R'V. 


.delicious  per- 

nil  rifre«hes. 

ind  TAKE  KO  OTHER. 

i  Street,  New  York. 


W.  1.  LYNCH,  G.P.  a  T.  A.        W.  P.  DEPPE,  Aii't  G.P.  *T.A 

CINCINNATI,  O. 
J.  C.  TUCKER,  Q.H.A.    134  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


The  Dr.  Deimel  Underwear  has  made  "  Linen-Mesh  " 
famous  wherever  underclothing  is  worn. 

During  every  season  and  in  every  climate  it  means 
good  health  and  solid  comfort. 

Booklet  telling  all  about  it,  with  samples  of  the  material,  free,  address 

The    Deimel     Lifien-Mesh    Co.     (Originators    of    Linen-Mesh) 
Department  0. 40,  -  491  Broadway,  New  York 


TjyHEN  THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Sr„  invented 
*  *  the  phonograph,  the  whole  world  applauded 
and  wondered.  Later,  when  he  produced  the 
electric  light,  the  people  of  all  the  earth  gave  him 
homage  as  the  worker  of  marvels.  Now,  as  a 
splendid  climan  to  Ihe  work  done  for  humanity, 
Thomas  A.  Edison, Jr., son  of  the  illustrious  wizard, 
gives  to  Ihe  world  his  Magno- Electric  Vitalize  r, 
the    best    and    most    beneficent    of    all    wonderful 


Again  has  science  labored 

nd   brought  forth  a 

marvel.     This  time  Ihe  product 

is  one  of  electricity 

—the  Magno  Electric  Vitalize 

—  and  its  invenlor 

is  none  other  than  Thomas  A 

Edison,  Jr.,  son  of 

that  great   wizard  who   has  gi 

en   to  the  world  so 

The    Magno- Electric    Vital 

offered  to  the  public  with  absol 

will  fill  a  long-felt  want. 

Electricity  has  transformed 

he  world  and  why 

shouldn't  it  transform  the  world 

s  methods  of  curing 

its   si=k?    This  is  the   reason 

ng  of   Thomas    A. 

Edison,  Jr.,   in  his    presentati 

n    of    the   Magno- 

Electric    Vitaliier.    This    inve 

commanded  the  attention   of   n 

edical  men   and  of 

the  laity  in  all  parts  of  the  wor 

It  is  being  placed  on  the  ma 

ket  by  Mr.  Edison's 

own  company,  the  Thomas  A. 

Edison  Jr.  Chemical 

Co.,  No.  14,  Stone  St.,  New  Vo 

tk.      Upon  applica 

tion,  a  book  containing  complete  information  will 

be  sent  free  to  all  who  may  be  i 

terested  in  the  cure 

of  disease  by  electricity. 

Address  correspondence  Dep 

.  P. 

MAjNY  AUVANTAOLS. 

rBEged    or    unmmloitable.       Very 


iffllft: 


NO  LAUNDRY  WORK. 

in  «..:,.:.  /:...,.!.    Tea  colters  or  five  pairs  ol 
1    ISC     By  mull    .loc.     Stiw!  c,i..  ra  U.  S.  stamps  far 
sample  collar  or  pair  ol  cults.    Namt  tilt  nd  style. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  Dept.  12,  Boston. 


Copy  Your  Letter  While  You  Write 

BY  DSIH Q  THE 

CARBON  LETTER  TAB 

Lttttr  Copying  Made  Cheaper.  Cleaner,  and  Merc  Convenient 

100  Letten  and  too  Copies  in  Each  Book.     Bound  in  Board 
Covers  with  Carbon,  Keady  for  Use 

LMItrSli*  (BKiii).  Ruled  or  Plain SO.T5 

Not*  SIm  «n9'A),  Ruled  t>T  Plain .50 

Se*/  fmwtfmU  ,n  recifl  if  price 

S.  D.  CHILDS  &  CO. 


M  Catalogue  of  Office  Suppllct 


I4U-T4J  MONROE  ST..  Cblcaro 


Insert  your 
letter- turn 


STATIONERY 

1  BY    MAIL      i      t 


Che  tlnloerstty  or  Chicago  Pr«$ 


lily  in  liotlt,  both  il 


THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   CHICAGO  PRESS 


'•MODERN"  middle  joint  FOUNTAIN  PENS 


The  Largest  and  Best  Gold  Pens       ft         Do   not  ,eak  at  th*  Jolnt;  boW  mon 
-..      ...   e.     i  *- 1         1-        ..   .     n  \        ink    than   others    because    they    can 

The  Highest  Class  Fountain  Pens     \      be  fll|ed  ful) 

All  forms  of  Fountain  Peas,  at  moderate  prices, including  Automatic  Self-Filling  and  Old  Joint 

If  no  local  dialir  hai  a  good  aitortmtnt  of  '■MODERN"  Pins,  Stn4  timet  to  tie  makir; 

A.  A.  Waterman  <BL  Co.  22  Thames  St,  New  York 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL  PENS 


i-miieLPiiAW" 


Sdcrt  a  p«  Mr  inr  wrlltii  fran 

a  tunplc  card  of  ■pedal  number*  for  cor- 
retpondenc*.    12  pes*  foe  lOc.portpatd. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


"CARTERS  INK- 


An  Old  Bookkeeper  is  Discriminating 

THH  CARTER'S  INK  CO.       -""  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Help  Yourself 


If  you  believe  thai  a  strong,  sound  body  and  active 
mind  are  desirable  possessions  to  attain  success  in  life, 
you  can  secure  them  by  building  yourself  out  of  the 

IfiufiawK 

BISCUIT 

is  Natural  Food  —  fund  whose  each  integral  part  has  a  counterpart 
in  your  Ixxiy  and  which  builds  it  symmetric. illy  and  as  a  harmon- 
ious whole.  The  beauty  of  form  and  adaptability  of  this  perfect 
food  lends  it  a  grace  to  the  eye.  It  can  be  prepared  in  over  250 
different  ways.  The  natnrnl  "hole  "lieat  flavor  ol  SHU KDDKD 
WHOLE  WHEAT  lilSdlT  pleases  the  pala 
nourishing,  as  it  does,  the  whole  body,  it  appeal; 
Help  Yourself 


Wholly 


tntxe. 


THE  NATURAL  FOOD   COMPANY,   Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


JaulE.Wirt 

Fountain  Pen 

cutss,  BLOOMSfUK'i.1    I'A-    , 


WH, 


e  a  clean  Fou  a  tain 
Pen,  one  that  will  write  and 

write     always,      without      skipping, 

blotting,  or  scratching? 


The   above   Fountain   Pen 
has  been  sold  on  its  merits  all  01 
the  world   Tor  sixteen  Tears,  and 

unconditionally  guaranteed. 


The  Hammond 

l)   THE  TYPEWRITER  OF  THE  TWO  HEMISPHERES 


THE    EARLIEST, 

HAMMOND 

DOES  BETTER  WORK 
THAN  THK  NEWEST  , 
MACHINE  OV  AN  V  I 
O  T  II    K    ii      M   A   K    E   I 


The  Only  polyglot  using  on  the  same  machine, 

one  hundred  type  siiuttles,  in  twenty-six  languages,  in- 
stantly interchangeable. 

An  indestructible  machine,  urn  last 

generations  and  outlive  ten  type  bar  machines.    Writes 

The  best  manifolder.  The  one  machine 

producing  perfect  and  permanent  alignment  with  uni- 

The  Hammond 

Typewriter 

Company 

69th  to  70th  Street,  East  R: 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


-THE  NAME  IS  EVERYTHING." 

Estcrbrook 


on  a  pen 
guarantee  of 


an  absolute 
its    excellence 

ROOK 

No-  048  is 
popular 
the  world, 
varieties  of 
:  o  suit 
ose.  All 
ave  them. 
substitute. 


The  Esterbrook  steel  Pen  Co. 

Work*,  Camden.  M.J.         26  John  Stmt,  N.Y. 


In  Twenty  Years 

w~k         THE 

Remington 

TYPEWRITER. 

has  saved  the  world  enough 
labor  to  build  an  Empire. 

WVCKQFF.  SCAMANS  *  BENEDICT 

(Rtroinnton  Triwwilwr  Company) 
327  DioimIwuv  New  York 


Dixon's 
American  Graphite 

Pencils. 

The  satisfaction  of  using  a  pe n- 
cil  that  always  does  what  is  ex- 
pected of  it.  sharpens  to  a  fine 
point,  and   in  which   the  lead 

ening  or  use,  is  not  one  of  the 
least  comfort?  to  a  busy,  person. 

Dixon's  Leads  Don't  Break. 

Their  fradei  never  vary.       1 
Pencil*  lur  all  uses,            Lj 

each    one    bearing  our   trade- 
mark, the  best  of  its  kind. 
//  net  >M  tr  Mr  Mfr,  irnd  u 
/9f.  /frwmtln  Ml  rf..»,V, 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 

Jcracy  City,  N.  J. 

Densmore 
Does  More 


Ask 

About  It 

Densmore  Typewriter 

Company 
3Q9     Broadway,     New  YorH 


A  Wonderful  Material  I 

PANTASOTE 


Waterproof —Q  reasep  roof  —  Stai  n  p  roof 


CROWN 

PIANOS 


Noble  in  Tone 
Chaste  in  Appearance 
Durability  Unquestioned 


GEO.    P.    BENT 

Manufacturer        Chicago 


LONG   LIVED 

ORGANS 


STYLE  4405, 


are  valuable  in  vestments.  Our  instru- 
ments have  extraordinarily  long  lives. 
They  are  thoroughly  well  made  and  are 
absolutely  mouse  proof.  One  great 
source  of  annoyance  and  expense  is  thus 
removed.  Our  latest  model,  style  4405, 
has  just  began  its  career,  but  has  lived 
long  enough  to  earn  popularity  and 
show  that  It  is  like  its  fore-runners  in 
staying  qualities  and  excellence. 

ifcon&laituMfc 


IN 


ICAC 

UISVILL 
IANAPO] 

AND 

CINNAI 

OO  VIA       'I 


US 

If 


MONON  ROUTE 


Vjg  C.M.&P  Rjwy. 


LUXURIOUS  PARLOR  AND  DINING 
CARS    BY    DAY. 

PALACE  5LEEPINCAND  COMPART 
MINTCARS    BY    NIOHT. 
6   TRAINS    DAILY    BITWHN 
CHICAGO  AND  THE  OHIO  RIVIR 

■«^»  «■"■"■       CHICAGO. 


LICORICE  TABLETS, 

(5a  101  PACKAGES.) 
(OR  COUGHS  a  COLDS. 

MME  WITH  PURE  SPANISH  LICORICE. 

v  GLYCERINE  TABLETS. 

(  IO".  POCKH  TINS. I 

FOR  RELIEF  OF 

HOARSENESS  1  THROAT  AFFECTIONS. 

feSk  ITALIAN    PEPPS, 


GUM  IMPERIALS. 

(  10!  ALUMINUM  BOXES.) 
ASSORTED  PURE  FLAVORINGS.  | 
IF  NOT  SOLD  BY  YOUR  DRUGGIST. 
tfUutCbfif  863  Broadway.  n.ycity. 


PtRFtrcTlOJM 


SELF- 
CLEANING 

AND 

FILLING; 

DOES 

MOT 

DROP 

INK. 


THE     EXCLUSIVE     PEN     STORE 

iTATE    STREET,  {STEWART    BUILDING!    CMIC 

MABIE.    TODD     &      BARD 


Skin  Diseases 

If  you  suffer  from  Eczema, 
Salt  Rheum,  Ringworm,  Itch, 
Ivy  Poison,  Acne,  or  other 
skin  troubles, 

Hydrozone 

will  cure  you. 

Cures  sunburn  in  14  hours.  In  cases 
i.f  Prickly  Heat  and  Hives  it  will  stop 
itching  at  once,  also  will  relieve  mos- 
<juito  bites. 

Hydronone  is  a  scientific  Germicide. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  physi- 
cians. It  is  absolutely  barmleas, 

yet  most  powerful  healing  agent. 
As  these  diseases  arc  caused  by  parasite*. 

Soft!  by  leading  druggtata. 

FREE  '"  ■", ""'  :r°'""'  mr  ,oc-  <" c<™  •**•' 

59  W.  Prince  St.,  *«w  York. 


A  Xmas  Present 

The  numbers  3-4-5  Cartridge  and  Plate 

KODAKS 

and  the  number  3  F.  P.  Km  are  now 

kept     in   stock    fitted    with    the   celebrated 

GOERZ 

Double  Anastigmat 

LENSES 

We  supply  either  the  Universal  Series  III. 
Lenses  [F  6'  also  perfect  for  wide  argles 
when  used  on  larger  cameras)  or  the  New 
Series  U  Lenses,  which  are  17%  taster, 
but  cannot  be  used  for  wide  angle  views. 


/  «  ORCHESTRA 

P^_«fR  iN.irunienla.  Viollut  fJuWu.  Mandolins.  Quia™, 

mm  1  von  *  hfai 


Jl  *d.«i  Si..  Caittra,  IL 


111  it  lift  Do  You  Want  ■ 


.(uiibid  from  a.»,  >•!  all 


1||FR0M^ 

nMa  ngwUM.    "ipluiit»)i"liH.    WrltaUdat. 

LYON  &  HEALY 


38  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 


d(  n-nmnenBss  with  saeti  iDatrume.uL. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  "ciSS* 


TWynncieifwaocwjow 


ART     CALKXDAH 

hii-h.  r.proiliucil  in  colors.      H  ijjlii!sL  «,aiii)ili! 
"TIIE    ONLY     WAY" 


loGBO.J.CH*m.TON,r. 

I'Mcheo   ft   Altun    H*i 
St   Louis,  KuksasTii 


ncl»crn   One  ago. 


WABASH 

New  Short  Line 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO-TOLEDO 


THRODGH    PDLLMAN  SERVICE 


FREE    RECLINING    CHAIR    CARS 


ALL  WABASH  TRAINS 


To  those  who  have  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  Ivory  Soap  at  once  commends 
itself.  It  is  so  pure  that  it  will  meet  the  demands  of  the 
critical  and  yet  so  cheap  that  it  will  come  within  the  means 
at  command.  The  chances  are,  too,  that  the  Ivory  is  the 
soap  to  which  the  majority  are  accustomed.  It  will  seem 
like  a  touch  of  home. 

IT  FLOATS. 


Buffalo  uthia  water  a^ras 

Disease,  Albuminuria  of  Pregnanoy,  Uric  Acid 
Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Lithaemia,  Renai 
Calculi,  and  Stone  of  the  Bladder,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Dr.  George  Ben  Johnston,  Richmond,  Va*  ex-President  Medical  Society  of  Vir- 
inia  and  Professor  of  Qynecologg  and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Virginia: 
>1F  I  WERE  ASKED  WHAT  MINERAL  WATER  HAS  THE  WIDEST  RANGE  OP 
JSEFULNESS,  I  WOULD  UNHESITATINGLY  ANSWER  BUFFALO  LITHIA.  It  is  a  most 
aluable  remedy  in  many  obscure  and  stubborn  conditions  which,  at  best,  yield  slowly,  if  at  all,  to 
rugs.  In  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  LITH/EMIA,  and  the  like,  its 
eneflciaJ  effects  are  prompt  and  lasting. 

"Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  It  and  many  cured. 

"  1  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted  DISINTEGRATING,  SOLVENT,  and  ELIMINATING 
►OWERS  of  this  water  IN  RENAL  CALCULUS,  and  have  known  Its  long  continued  use  to  per- 
nanently  break  up  the  gravel-forming  habit. 

"  It  is  an  agent  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy*  and  is  an 
xcellent  diuretic  in  Scarlatina  and  Typhoid  Fever.  In  all  forms  of  BRIQHT5  DISEASE* 
accept  those  hopelessly  advanced,  its  good  effects  are  pronounced.  I  believe  It  has  been 
he  means  of  prolonging  many  lives  in  this  trouble." 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.9  Prof essor  cf  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
ics  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc.,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
Tune  22, 1899:  "The  BUFFALO  LiTHIA  WflTER  is  D0UBLY  EFFICIENT  in  Rheu- 
natlsm  and  Gout.  It  dissolves  Uric  Acid  and  Phosphatic  sediments,  as  well  as  other  products 
llfficult  of  elimination,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exerts  a  moderately  stimulant  effect  upon  the  renal 
ells,  and  thereby  facilitates  the  swift  removal  of  insoluble  materials  from  the  body.  Without  such 
ction  insoluble  substances  will  precipitate  in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder.  The  intense  suffering  pro- 
luced  by  Stone,  together  with  consecutive  pyelitis  and  cystitis,  are  avoided  by  prompt  elimination. 
Unquestionably,  although  the  speedy  removal  of  Uric  Acid  and  other  products  of  faulty  tissue 
hange  is  of  conspicuous  benefit,  yet  to  PREVENT  their  formation  is  a  service  still  more  important. 

Ills  service  Is  performed  by  the  BUFFALO  LiTHIA  WATER  when  lt  corrects 
hose  digestive  failures  which  are  responsible  for  the  production  of  deleterious  materials." 

Jame9  L.  Cabell,  M.D.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Formerly  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
turgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  President  of  the  Nation- 

d  Board  of  Health,  says:  "BUFFALO  LiTHIA  WATER  in  Uric  Acid  Diathesis  is  a 
veil-known  therapeutic  resource.  It  should  be  recognized  by  the  profession  as  an 
irtlcle  of  Materia  Medica." 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mallet,  Professor  of  CliemUtry,  University  of  Virginia.  (Extract  from  report 

iaSntl?eMhVS£Keo!  BUFFAIO  LITHIA  WATER  spring  n0.2): 

"lt  seems  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  action  of  the  water  is  PRIMARILY  and  MAINLY 
ipon  URIC  ACID  and  the  URATliS,  but  when  these  constituents  occur  along  with  and  as 
ementing  matter  to  Phosphatic  or  Oxalic  Calculus  materials,  the  latter  may  be  so  detached  and 
»roken  dowa  as  to  disintegrate  the  Calculus  as  a  whole  in  these  cases,  also  thus  admitting  of 
Jrethral  discharge." 

Spring  No.  1  is  both  a  NERVE  and  a  BLOOD  TONIC,  and  In  PALE,  FEEBLE,  and 
kNiGMIC  SUBJECTS  is  to  be  pre  (erred.  In  the  absence  of  these  symptons  No.  2  is  to  be  preferred 

BUFEALO  LiTHIA  WATER  is  for  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 
Testimonials  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address. 

fflOPRIETOR  -  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  -  ViRGINIJ 
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for  the  publication  of  scientific  contributions  in  those 
departments.  Articles  are  published  in  German, 
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illustrations.  Subscription  price,  in  the  United  States*  $3.0* 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN." 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  kindergarten  work  to  the 
rest  of  the  child's  school  life  is  a  question  shortly  answered  if  we 
put  it  directly.  We  have  only  to  quote  from  FroebeFs  own 
words  whenever  he  speaks  of  the  inner  need  of  continuity. 
Indeed,  the  study  of  Froebel's  life  and  work  seems  clearly  to 
show  that  his  interest  in  the  young  child  was  developed  gradu- 
ally by  working  backward  through  the  successive  stages  of 
advancement.  This  is  an  experience  not  peculiar  to  Froebel, 
but  common  alike  to  educators  and  to  the  average  grown  person. 
When  Froebel  had  achieved  this  interest  in  the  period  of  early 
childhood,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  in  the  early  life  of  man,  he  worked 
out  the  forms  in  detail  for  the  presentation  of  ideas  for  this 
period.  His  life  was  too  short  for  him  to  carry  the  process 
throughout  the  period  of  adolescence  and  human  growth.  It  is 
my  purpose,  therefore,  to  assume  in  this  discussion  that  Froebel's 
interest  in  education  was  such  that  he  would  have  evolved  ulti- 
mately as  fully  formulated  a  scheme  for  the  whole  process  of 
development  as  he  has  left  for  the  use  of  the  young  child  ;  that 
throughout  this  he  would  have  insisted  upon  his  great  principle 
of  inner  development  and  continuity,  and  that  consequently  in 
any  use  of  his  kindergarten  system  one  must  always  remember 
that  she  is  'employing  a  portion  only  of  the  plan  of  a  master. 
She  must  therefore  ask  herself,  in  the  application  of  each  part, 
what  relation  that  part  bears  to  everything  which  is  to  follow  in 
the  life  of  the  particular  child  before  her. 

1  This  paper  was  prepared  for  a  general  introduction  to  the  subject,  "  What  is  the 
Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  Work  to  the  Whole  Education  of  the  Child  ?  "  and  read 
before  the  Kindergarten  Club  of  Chicago,  October,  1902. 
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So  much  for  the  statement  of  our  question,  which  thus  stated 
answers  itself,  and  brings  us  thereby  to  a  consideration  of  any 
and  every  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  scheme  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  little  wonder  that  we  hesitate  to  open  gates  which 
let  loose  a  flood  of  questions  such  as  might  sweep  away  the 
answers  in  which  we  rest  and  work.  It  seems  better  almost  to 
forget  the  future,  that  great  source  of  ideas  and  answers,  what- 
ever mysteries  of  heaven  may  be  reflected  from  its  surface.  To 
save  us  from  this  possible  conclusion  of  humdrum  hopelessness, 
we  have  in  our  midst,  and  growing  all  the  time  from  the  work 
which  holds  and  drives  us,  that  element  of  eternity  for  which  we 
work — the  child  himself.  Through  him  we  learn  that  if  we  flee 
from  the  impracticable  future,  'tis  he  himself  will  bring  us  to  it. 
If  we  weary  with  questioning,  'tis  he  who  will  heap  up  interroga- 
tions until  we  must  clear  them  away.  We  are  led  on  out  of  our 
tired  and  time-worn  notions  to  learn  not  the  lesson  of  the  thing 
we  see,  but  the  lesson  of  the  thing  that  is,  of  that  which  is  to  be, 
and  to  live  by  means  of  the  tiny  voice  as  the  flower  lives  by  the 
dust  of  the  breeze. 

I  shall  assume,  then,  the  validity  of  the  child  himself  as  the 
embodiment  and  defense  of  this  continuity  of  development,  as 
the  treasure-house  of  human  welfare  in  which  we  should  place 
only  that  of  which  we  cannot  tire  ;  that  for  which,  if  need  be, 
every  other  possession  be  given  up.  With  this  assumption  in 
mind,  we  face  the  practical  question  in  the  minds  of  us  all,  the 
question  before  which  I  pause  :  What  are  we  doing  to  help  or  to 
hinder  the  development  of  this  child  ?  What  ideas  are  we  able 
to  interpret  for  him  ?  What  material  to  mold  are  we  giving 
him  ?  What  end  do  we  help  him  to  attain  ?  Once  more,  it 
is  only  the  memory  of  his  questions  which  can  induce  us  to  face 
any  of  the  possibilities  we  thus  open  up  to  ourselves.  I  shall 
ask  you  to  consider  two  phases  of  this  general  question  which 
have  of  late  most  impressed  themselves  upon  kindergarten 
workers.  The  first  is  :  How  far  do  the  present  kindergarten 
method  and  teacher  relate  themselves  to  what  has  preceded  the 
kindergarten  in  the  life  of  the  child  ?  The  second  is  very  like 
the  first :  How  far  can  the  prescribed  gifts  and  occupations 
relate  to  what  is  to  follow  in  the  life  of  the  child  ? 
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While  Froebel,  as  do  all  of  us,  reached  the  mind  of  the 
child  by  a  progressive  working  back  from  the  man,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  contrast  this  process  with  the  development 
of  maternity.  Since  it  is  in  some  contrast  of  experiences  that 
the  first  and  radical  break  in  the  educational  process  seems  to 
originate  and  persist,  for  this  reason  the  frequent  and  even  con- 
tinual retracing  of  the  psychologic  steps  in  individual  history  is 
never  wearisome.  The  average  mother  being  young  and  inex- 
perienced is  little  aware  of  the  power  and  opportunities  pre- 
sented to  her.  She  is  largely  occupied  of  necessity  in  keeping 
the  child  clean  and  warm  and  fed ;  her  physical  strength  is  not 
normal,  and  a  certain  morbid  and  one-sided  emotional  state  has 
probably  been  induced  by  her  unusual  exclusion  from  social 
stimuli.  Taking  the  mentor  of  his  being  thus  at  a  disadvantage, 
the  child  begins  his  phenomenal  career,  getting  ahead  in  the 
world  at  a  rate  too  rapid  for  the  mother  to  realize,  still  less  to 
compete  with.  As  Froebel  shows  again  and  again,  we  cannot  give 
nor  prevent  experience  by  telling,  and  one  can  scarcely  believe 
that  even  with  the  most  careful  preparation  the  young  mother 
could  be  made  sufficiently  aware  of  the  progress  which  she  alone 
is  to  witness  intimately,  to  keep  her  in  conscious  control  of  all 
the  manifestations  of  the  growing  soul  and  body.  Whether  or 
not  she  could,  she  does  not  as  yet  acquire  such  consciousness  in 
any  degree  of  clearness.  She  is,  if  a  good  mother,  necessarily 
content  with  that  larger  knowledge  and  feeling  that  com- 
pletely satisfy  her  in  the  healthy  child,  the  feeling  of  general 
well-being  and  continuing  interest  in  watching  the  evolution  of 
the  highest  ideals  of  human  love  and  intelligence.  Gradually 
and  almost  unconsciously  the  principles  which  she  laid  down  in 
advance  for  her  guidance  fall  into  disuse.  They  do  not  fit  the 
case.  The  young  individual  before  her  ignores  or  even  resents 
the  presence  of  her  ideals,  and  to  her  surprise  she  sees  them 
becoming  mere  ghosts  from  a  past  which  she  herself  is  relin- 
quishing. The  pleasant  memories  of  psychologic  or  kindergar- 
ten theories,  even  ethical  standards,  continually  merge  into  daily 
activities.  When  she  has  time  to  stop  and  think,  she  wonders, 
and  often  with  no  answer  to  her  questions. 
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The  curiosity  of  the  young  one  is  meantime  penetrating  to 
unexpected  regions,  and  all  at  once  he  has  his  own  environment, 
his  personality.  I  feel  that  no  disrespect  is  shown  to  mother- 
hood in  saying  that  the  first  break  in  education  occurs  at  this 
point,  if  we  can  name  a  point  at  which  growth  reveals  itself. 
His  conscious  "environment"  seems  to  exist  all  at  once,  to  the 
onlooker,  but  not  so  to  the  baby.  He  has  by  a  power  long  since 
forgotten  by  the  grown-up,  constructed  for  himself  a  conscious- 
ness no  less  complete  and  entire  than  that  of  the  larger  person, 
although  it  is  less  comprehensive  in  its  scope.  Now,  the  most 
that  can  be  done  by  the  mother  is  to  regulate  within  her  own 
boundary  the  tools  for  this  great  creation.  Her  field  is  meas- 
ured by  the  length  of  her  arm,  at  the  outside  by  the  length  of 
her  vision.  It  is  the  period  when  the  child  needs  to  be  let  grow. 
As  for  the  spiritual  element  in  her  mind,  the  young  one  has 
done  what  he  likes  with  such  plastic  stuff.  The  best  she  can 
do  is  to  look  ahead  and  try  to  see  whither  he  will  carry  his 
new  possessions,  and  whether  she  can  follow.  The  time  has 
not  come  for  the  younger  mind  to  look  back  for  her.  There 
comes  a  call  like  that  of  old,  "Let  my  people  go;"  and  she 
obeys. 

Am  I  mistaken  in  thinking  that  it  was  the  preparation 
for  this  departure  into  a  new  world  that  Froebel  desired  ? 
No  one  will,  I  believe,  deny  that  the  meaning  of  the  "  Mother 
Plays"  is  simply  this,  that  they  are  an  attempt  to  simplify  and 
to  clarify  this  passing  out  from  the  small  center  of  the  narrow 
and  intense  life  of  the  family  where  the  instinct  and  the  emo- 
tions are  the  guides  to  action,  into  the  larger  and  more  dif- 
fused activities  which  demand  intellectual  control.  The  time 
when  instinct  and  simple  emotion  have  control  in  human  life  is 
short,  but  curiously  enough  it  is  during  this  time  that  intelligence 
has  its  most  rapid  growth  ;  in  a  sense,  its  most  important  growth. 
Intellectual  ends  are  set  up  independently  during  this  formative 
period.  The  child  chooses  what  he  likes  and  dislikes  on  lines 
of  his  own  selection.  No  amount  of  either  indulgence  or  cor- 
rection can  do  away  with  this  situation.  Rarely,  if  ever,  is  the 
mother  able  to  see  fully  and  to  account  for  its  beginnings.     She 
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is  puzzled  by  an  opposition  whose  origin  she  knows  not,  an  inde- 
pendence along  lines  which  she  did  not  lay  down,  whose  direc- 
tion she  cannot  see.  Because  her  intellectual  confusion  over 
the  new  situation  is  so  great,  and  also  because  the  present  impor- 
tance of  the  opposition  is  so  slight,  she  probably  relegates  the 
whole  matter  to  the  background  of  her  consciousness,  and  relies 
upon  the  affectional  and  inherent  ground  of  relation  to  her  child. 
It  is  conceivable  that  education  may  reach  a  point  in  the  future 
when  the  unity  of  intellectual  life  of  the  child  and  the  mother 
will  be  as  unbroken  as  is  the  affection  developed  from  day  to 
day.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  say,  however,  that  that  ideal  of 
education  is  often  seen  at  the  end  of  the  first  four  years  of  life. 
Teachers  will  be  as  ready  to  grant  that  point  as  will  mothers  to 
see  the  next  gap  which  we  have  to  bridge. 

To  what  then  shall  we  trust  if  we  are  to  accept  average  con- 
ditions, and  make  the  best  of  them  ?  Simply  to  a  certain  selec- 
tive power  in  the  young  one  himself,  remembering  that  we  have 
not  as  yet  defined  that  power,  and,  further,  to  our  own  faith  in 
the  instinctive  control,  which  does  as  we  have  seen  transcend 
any  external  barriers  which  may  be  put  in  its  way. 

The  first  act  of  choice,  the  break  which  it  causes,  have  given 
an  experience  consequent  upon  independent  activity  to  the 
young  human  being  when  first  he  comes  to  school.  He  has  the 
habit  already  formed  of  judging  for  himself.  He  has  a  method 
of  thinking,  as  inevitably  his  own  as  was  that  of  the  mother,  or 
that  of  other  care-taker  who  made  him  see  his  own  way  by  com- 
pelling him  to  react  against  her  way.  Supposing  now  the 
teacher  into  whose  hands  he  passes  to  be  of  the  best  sort,  but 
that  only  imperfect,  what  sympathy  and  what  conflict  are  we 
likely  to  find  ?  First  of  all,  of  course,  a  love  for  the  child  and  a 
belief  in  his  aims.  Also  a  preparation  for  understanding  the 
child  reached  by  a  process  inverse  to  that  of  the  mother's. 
Other  things  being  equal,  a  less  enriched  personality  from  the 
standpoint  of  human  contact  and  evolution.  We  find,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  finer  observation  of  the  idiosyncrasies  and  a  truer 
sense  of  the  social  value  of  the  child,  and  of  the  eliminations  and 
enrichments  consequent  upon  his  placing  in  a  new  society. 
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As  a  matter  of  course,  a  teacher  must  begin  by  choosing  be- 
tween the  many  points  she  may  find  in  her  own  and  the  general 
experience  which  will  appeal  to  and  be  understood  by  her  new 
class  of  children,  for  we  now  have  children  instead  of  the  child  to 
consider.    It  is  not,  therefore,  the  teacher  alone  who  is  to  instruct. 

She  has  also  to  face  the  problem  of  what  the  children  in  the 

•  

class  are  to  learn  from  each  other.  Naturally  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  choice  among  the  many  points  of  contact  possible 
between  the  teacher  and  the  child,  between  her  consciousness  of 
what  is  to  come  and  the  whole  power  the  child  has  already 
gained  in  self-expression.  That  which  the  mother  has  learned 
from  day  to  day,  and  night  to  night,  in  every  motion  and  feel- 
ing of  a  being  most  sympathetic  to  her  own,  the  teacher  must 
now  presuppose  and  use,  however  different  may  have  been  her 
own  habits  to  those  of  the  mother. 

At  such  a  point  we  might  again  give  up  discouraged,  if  it 
were  not  that  necessity  requires  us  to  follow  the  child.  To 
teach  a  child  if  he  were  really  unknown  would  be  a  sacrilege, 
impossible  to  anyone  in  her  right  mind.  If  the  teacher  can 
follow,  there  is  a  break  no  more  impossible  than  the  one 
between  the  child  and  the  mother.  If  the  teacher  assumes  a 
knowledge  of  the  child,  the  case  is  lost — there  begins  at 
once  that  thwarting  of  the  everlasting  right  which  we  call 
arrested  development.  The  helplessness  of  the  young  one 
is  as  great  as  the  power  of  the  teacher.  There  is  no  situation 
in  life  more  important  or  more  delicate  than  that  period  during 
which  the  child  is  discovering  for  himself  his  new  relationship, 
as  he  surely  will  if  he  does  not  become  hopelessly  confused. 
This  discovery  must  involve  every  intellectual  process  in  its  estab- 
lishment, and  the  teacher,  more  than  anyone  else,  originates 
these  processes,  whether  she  knows  it  or  not.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  imitate  merely,  simply  to 
pass  on  a  lesson  or  method  devised  by  another ;  just  as  impos- 
sible as  for  her  to  assume  that  any  one  child  is  exactly  like 
any  other.  The  child  is  always  ready  to  help,  to  idealize  any- 
thing she  may  do  or  give,  to  create,  but  she  may  be  sure  that  in 
some  way  or  other  he  will  discover  her  own  method;  if  not  directly 
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and  because  she  gives  it  to  him,  then  in  spite  of  her.  Because 
she  is  one,  and  the  children  are  many,  because  of  the  greater  flexi- 
bility and  naivete  of  the  child-mind,  the  child  is  likely  to  have 
an  even  better  practical  appreciation  of  the  teacher's  ways  than 
she  has  of  his.  He  will  quickly  see  whether  she  herself  has  an 
inner  knowledge  of  all  that  she  gives  to  him,  and  whether  his 
own  knowledge  relates  to  her  method  of  presentation.  He  will 
assert  himself  against  the  dogmatism  of  mere  assertion.  If  he 
is  strong  enough  to  react  in  spite  of  her  failure  to  intelligize  a 
lesson,  he  will  in  time  create  a  new  method  of  his  own  ;  and  the 
split  between  teacher  and  child  will  be  concealed  under  social 
forms,  while  he  goes  his  way  as  surely  as  she  goes  hers,  and 
nobody  any  the  wiser.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  pos- 
sess a  vigorous  intellectuality,  a  repression  deeper  than  manners 
will  ensue,  a  resentment,  a  beginning  of  bitterness  and  pessi- 
mism, which  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  loss  of  faith 
in  ideas.  Both  types  of  children  are  conscious,  to  a  degree, 
of  the  fact  that  the  teacher  had  not  faith  enough  herself  in 
the  ideas  she  is  trying  to  transmit  to  make  them  a  common 
meeting-ground  in  which  she  and  they  become  one. 

Starting  with  obvious  differences  resulting  from  apparent 
conditions  of  life  we  may  run  over  a  scale  of  intervals  scarcely 
distinguishable,  but  each  one  distinct  in  itself  and  forever  sound- 
ing itself  in  its  search  for  harmony.  Each  note  the  teacher 
must  hear  and  attune.  She  cannot  know  nor  foresee  these  dif- 
ferences, but  she  must  always  be  open  to  finding  them  out.  If 
she  asks  how  she  can  find  them  out,  the  value  of  the  reply  is  so 
meager  as  not  to  be  worth  including  in  the  situation.  The  child 
will  show  her,  her  sympathy  will  show  her,  she  will  know  how  ; 
and  if  she  does  not,  she  should  seek  some  other  vocation  in  life. 

Doubtless  we  could,  any  of  us,  fill  a  book  with  the  things  of 
all  sorts  which  children  experience  not  included  in  the  cata- 
loguing of  the  so-called  periods  of  development.  The  members 
of  a  family  that  live  in  one  room  all  take  for  granted  a  knowledge 
of  each  other  which,  if  gained  by  the  family  which  inhabits  a 
mansion,  is  concealed  as  a  forbidden  thing.  Similar  is  the  con- 
trast between  the  city  and  country  child  regarding  the  phases 
and  circumstances  of  external  nature. 
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Perhaps  we  may  state  the  danger  in  this  way :  We  must  not 
underestimate  the  intelligence  of  the  child  —  by  intelligence 
meaning  his  training  and  whatever  power  he  has  acquired  in 
judging  and  discriminating  —  in  short,  his  experience:  for  he 
has  an  experience  all  his  own,  and  he  will  not  tell  you  what  it 
is,  and  no  one  knows  its  full  nature.  This  does  not  mean  that 
he  has  a  new  kind  of  mental  activity,  like  a  third  leg  to  help  him 
walk,  but  simply  that  he  has  already  acquired  that  individualizing 
of  consciousness  which  is  as  distinct  as  is  your  own.  He  knows 
what  he  knows. 

If  he  has  counted  and  measured  with  his  pace  the  spots  on 
every  carpet  in  his  father's  house,  we  must  be  careful  how  we 
put  him  before  a  table  and  instruct  him  in  the  relation  of  one 
and  one,  one  square  and  one  square,  two  squares  and  two 
squares ;  he  may  be  bored  and  feel  slighted.  It  cannot  be 
repeated  too  often  that  children  have  their  own  method,  their 
own  mental  ways  at  four  years  of  age.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  find  out  these  ways,  and  through  them  to  lead  the 
child  to  other  ways.  It  may  be  possible  to  wrong  a  child  by 
trying  to  give  him  by  means  of  a  gift,  a  knowledge  of  the  three 
dimensions  of  space  of  which  he  gained  complete  control  at  the 
age  of  nine  or  twelve  months  by  going  up  and  down  stairs,  or 
by  climbing  in  and  out  of  a  high  chair.  Only  a  teacher  who 
has  watched  closely  has  seen  the  two-year-old  baby  feeling  of 
the  door  casings,  the  chairs,  whatever  he  can  reach,  telling 
stories  to  himself  about  what  he  finds  out,  getting  a  knowledge 
of  materials,  organizing  that  knowledge,  all  in  a  way  we  do  not 
know  and  never  can  know  except  as  we  learn  it  from  the  child. 
The  teacher  who  ignores  the  possibility  of  that  knowledge,  who 
forgets  any  experience  gained  from  the  days  of  the  nursery 
world,  is  assuredly  doing  harm  through  the  gifts  and  their  use, 
as  the  teachers  of  our  grandmothers  did  harm  with  the  book. 
She  is  turning  the  energy  which  the  child  should  use,  and  would 
use  if  left  to  himself,  in  gaining  new  ideas,  into  the  monotony 
of  mere  repetition.  Whether  by  means  of  the  fight  on  the  cor- 
ner, by  the  figures  on  the  wall  paper,  by  the  bouncing  of  his 
ball,  by  the  happy  combinations  made  in  play  with  his  brothers 
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and  sisters,  the  four-year-old  has  begun  his  education.  He  has 
viewed  and  judged  situations ;  and  taken  altogether  these  situa- 
tions for  the  average  teacher  are  of  endless  variety.  She  must 
then  make  use  of  the  selective  power  which  we  trust  she  has 
not  lost,  and  at  once  set  up  a  common  working  principle  with 
the  child.  She  classifies,  not  because  her  intelligence  is  different 
in  its  nature  from  the  intelligence  of  the  pupil,  for  we  are  all 
learners,  but  because  it  is  wider  in  its  scope,  and  because  for  her 
own  convenience,  and  the  convenience  of  all  the  children,  she 
must  choose  and  eliminate. 

To  illustrate  this  point  the  question  so  frequently  discussed 
in  the  kindergarten  plans  for  the  last  few  years  will  serve.  I 
refer  to  the  question  regarding  the  kinds  of  material  and  the 
resultant  methods  of  using  them.  Shall  they  be  free,  so-called, 
or  organized  ?  Such  a  question  appears  to  be  simple  and  natural, 
rather  forcing  itself  on  every  teacher  who  goes  in  thought 
beyond  the  lesson  form.  It  is  impossible,  in  considering  the 
world  over  against  the  child,  not  to  consider  the  child  as  over 
against  the  world,  his  coming  world.  Immediately,  then,  we 
face  the  question  as  to  the  qualities  of  this  world,  and,  willing 
or  unwilling,  we  make  at  once  the  large  and  easy  division 
between  nature  and  art,  between  free  and  organized  material. 
What  shall  we  say  regarding  the  two  great  possibilities  opening 
here  ?  Shall  the  teacher  walk  into  the  open  air,  and  say  to  her 
pupil :  "  Behold  nature,  her  plastic  and  variable  surfaces  are 
yours  to  mold,  to  break,  to  define."  Or  shall  she  lead  the  child 
quietly  to  a  sheltered  spot  and  say:  "Here  are  the  constructions 
which  history  records ;  the  forms  which  you  are  to  improve, 
the  manifestations  of  mind ;  these  you  can  further  analyze  and 
increase  and  enrich."  Since  she  must  choose,  which  of  these 
two  shall  it  be  ?  The  child  is  nature,  he  is  soft  and  pliable,  and 
therefore  he  accords  with  nature  and  inclines  to  begin  at  once 
there  without  the  telling.  But  a  short  trial  shows  her  that  he 
has  a  long  journey  to  retrace  before  he  sees  the  source  of  his 
things.  He  was  busy  setting  up  a  line  of  operations  all  his  own 
during  those  first  months  when  he  strengthened  his  legs  against 
the  clothes,  and  taught  his  eyes  and  his  feet  to  follow  the  lines 
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of  the  casings  and  carpets,  and  his  hand  to  build  castles  and 
towers  with  wood,  and  to  feel  the  flying  ball. 

Is  she  to  conclude  from  this  habit  which  amounts  often  to  a 
preference  for  mathematically  constructed  objects,  that  these 
objects  alone  will  satisfy  ?  Or  is  she  even  to  conclude  that  such 
objects  are  to  be  the  means  through  which  she  is  to  lead  her 
charge  back  to  nature  ?  No  wonder  a  teacher  is  tempted  to  con- 
clude that  by  beginning  at  the  standpoint  of  the  present  achieve- 
ment, that  is  of  the  finished  result,  she  may  go  back  and  thread 
the  labyrinth,  learn  the  path  through  which  man  has  walked. 
Scarcely,  however,  has  she  reached  this  conclusion  when  she  finds 
the  limit  of  the  youthful  interest  in  the  line,  the  block,  the  form. 
It  becomes  evident  that  the  elusive  being  before  her  cares 
nothing  for  what  has  been,  and  therefore  is ;  he  suddenly  demands 
the  whole  formless  mass  of  matter  to  reconstruct  for  himself. 
So  strong  is  the  evidence  in  this  latter  direction  that  we  have 
plans  for  kindergarten  instruction  based  almost  exclusively  on 
the  idea  that  simple  nature  accords  fully  with  the  child's  attitude. 
In  this  connection  we  have  the  authority  of  the  late  Colonel 
Parker  :  "  It  seems  logical  that  real  or  natural  forms  should  be 
studied  first,  that  they  are  more  adapted  to  the  crude  concepts 
of  the  child." 

Thus  appears  to  me  to  have  arisen  quite  naturally  and  from 
living  conditions,  that  difference  of  opinion,  apparently  so  wide, 
as  to  the  two  points  of  approach  to  the  young  mind.  But  why 
regard  the  distance  between  these  two  as  so  great  or  so  fixed  ? 
In  the  life  of  any  person  of  school  age,  both  these  sorts  of  expe- 
riences already  exist  and  persist.  Form  has  been  already  defined 
and  applied.  Nature  has  been  sought  and  known  and  loved  and 
made  over.  What  more  can  we  need  or  say  than  that  the  method 
must  and  certainly  does,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  lie  in  the 
proper  adjustment  of  these  two  lines  of  approach  ?  And  further, 
that  the  propriety  of  the  adjustment  must  be  found  by  the  teacher 
herself  from  the  experience  of  the  child.  For  this  thing  is  sure 
to  happen.  The  pupil  will  seek  and  in  some  way  find  that  which 
his  world  and  mind  demand.  If  he  is  restricted  as  to  material,  or 
so-called  subject-matter,  in  his  class,  he  will   instinctively  and 
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energetically  find  what  he  there  misses.  Missing  further  the 
assistance  he  needs,  that  which  he  finds  for  himself  will  often 
remain  to  him  in  large  measure  unused  and  confused.  There  is 
no  doubt  we  may  justly  make  use  of  certain  habits  as  far  as  they 
can  be  defined,  and  assume  a  common  experience  to  which  and 
from  which  to  work.  If  the  mind  is  so  civilized  as  naturally  to 
lend  itself  to  the  contemplation  of  mathematically  constructed 
materials,  no  one  can  question  the  right  to  use  that  inherent 
power  of  adaptation  provided  it  is  used  consecutively  and  evenly. 
If  also  the  religious  and  philosophic  habits  are  so  settled  that 
symbolic  interpretation  of  natural  forces  and  forms  is  sponta- 
neous, the  same  right  exists  for  making  use  of  these  habits.  If 
the  child,  however,  is  repeating  a  phase  of  human  development 
which  demands  for  its  essential  satisfaction  the  crude  and  plastic 
matter  of  which  he  is  a  part,  in  so  far  are  we  not  justified  in  ask- 
ing him  to  use  or  interpret  for  our  own  purposes  the  forms  and 
ideas  which  have  resulted  from  the  slow  sophistication  of  adult 
life  ?  Any  result  from  a  lesson  conceived  on  such  a  false  basis 
must  necessarily  be  unrelated  and  harmful  to  the  balance  in  the 
mental  equipment  of  the  child.  The  effects  of  such  unrelated 
activity  and  struggle  become  more  and  more  evident  as  the 
years  go  on,  but  the  kindergarten  teacher  can  ill  afford  to  believe 
that  this  danger  does  not  exist  at  the  very  beginning  of  school 
life. 

To  quote  again  from  Froebel :  "  We  teach  our  children  with- 
out having  aroused  an  inner  want  for  the  instruction,  and  after 
having  repressed  everything  that  was  previously  in  the  child." 
The  young  child  enters  the  school  with  this  inner  want  either 
encouraged  by  fostering,  or  by  reaction  to  some  deficiency  in  the 
family  life.  Rarely  has  it  been  crushed  in  a  child  before  the 
kindergarten  age.  It  is  obviously,  then,  the  first  duty  of  the 
kindergarten  teacher  in  looking  ahead  to  see  whither  she  and  her 
charge  are  tending;  to  look  also  without  ceasing  upon  every 
impress  of  the  past  as  an  index  of  the  nature  of  the  child,  to  be 
used  and  modified  consistently  with  the  motive  of  their  origin 
and  of  their  aims. 

The  second  question  which  pertains  to  the  continuance  of  the 
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school  life  cannot  yet  have  a  definite  answer.  The  idea  involved 
in  Froebel's  plea  for  German  ideas,  and  for  German  education 
would  seem  to  have  great  value  in  the  country  where  individu- 
ality has  acquired  more  rather  than  less  force  than  it  had  in 
Germany.  To  continue  and  to  expand  the  home  training  one 
must  understand  it  in  its  endless  variations.  In  order  to  con- 
tinue and  expand  the  kindergarten  training,  it  must  by  its 
nature  have  related  to  the  continuous  life  and  wholeness  of 
the  child.  Perhaps  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  intro- 
duction to  the  subject  of  the  year  to  do  more  than  state  this 
question.  To  analyze  the  method  of  the  kindergarten  from 
the  standpoint  of  higher  criticism  is  doubtless  your  aim  in 
proposing  such  a  subject.  This  requires  a  thoughtful  study, 
not  a  sudden  throwing  aside  of  forms  which  one  may  con- 
clude do  not  express  fully  or  justly  an  ideal  of  life  or  freedom 
in  which  she  herself  may  have  entire  faith.  If  one  has  faith  in 
the  principle  of  growth,  one  does  not  continuously  pull  up  by  the 
roots,  but  rather  trusts  to  the  safe  and  slow  manifestations  of  change 
as  a  basis  for  further  change.  Such  changes  can  be  assured 
only  by  introducing  proper  conditions  of  growth,  and  for  these 
conditions  eternal  vigilance  and  effort  are  required.  Before  us 
at  each  step  are  two  temptations :  reaction,  immediate  self- 
assertion  or  mere  conformity.  It  is  easy  to  see  and  find  fault 
with  the  effects  of  the  former  in  our  so-called  new  education  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  easy  to  see  also  that,  if  all  life  and  educa- 
tion were  free  and  spontaneous,  conformity  would  not  mean 
repression. 

"Our  speech,"  says  Froebel,  "is  like  the  book  out  of  which 
we  have  learned  it ;  we  cannot  give  outward  form  to  what  we 
say."  The  history  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  last  thirty 
years  in  this  country  appears  to  verify  certain  criticisms  which 
Froebel  made  on  German  education  in  his  time.  The  adop- 
tion of  forms  and  methods  foreign  to  the  German  people 
was  continually  deplored  by  Froebel.  "  Shall  we  never  cease 
stamping  our  children  like  coins  and  adorning  them  with  foreign 
inscriptions  ?  "  he  says.  It  is  not  presumable  in  making  these 
criticisms  he  wished  to  assert  that  all  development  must   come 
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from  self-made  principles  and  from  local  conditions.  In  all  life, 
as  well  as  in  all  learning,  the  juices  of  the  past  are  feeding  new 
growth.  Whatever  has  filtered  through  the  generations,  and 
been  assimilated,  and  lives  in  the  present,  is  ours,  no  matter 
whence  it  comes.  It  is  the  essence,  the  idea,  the  underlying  method, 
which  thus  becomes  universal,  and  is  transmissible  from  century 
to  century.  At  present  I  venture  to  say  we  have  more  insight  both 
by  inheritance  and  by  nature  than  art,  more  philosophy  than 
power  to  shape  ;  more  material  than  we  have  learned  to  control. 
Doubtless  the  enigma  of  art  will  gradually  be  read  and  a  formula- 
tion of  educational  principles,  more  simple  and  more  universal 
than  anything  experienced  up  to  this  time,  will  follow.  We  can- 
not, however,  be  safe  in  assuming  that  the  imperfect  formulation 
peculiar  to  any  time  and  any  people  is,  or  will  ever  become, 
universal  in  its  application.  The  changes  made  in  the  scheme 
of  kindergarten  work  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  made 
because  some  details  of  the  scheme  did  not  relate  to  the  needs 
of  the  child.  However  appealing  and  inspiring  the  metaphysics 
lying  behind  the  gifts  and  occupations,  we  have,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  gradually  found  it  desirable  to  simplify  and  even  to  discard 
many  of  the  exercises  which  were  given  to  children  in  the  early 
days  of  the  kindergarten.  Froebel  was  continually  modifying 
these  exercises  during  his  lifetime,  and  it  seems  only  consistent 
with  his  principle  to  expect  further  modifications  in  a  country  so 
different  from  his.  It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the  complete 
form  of  education  must  be  the  work  of  the  artist  as  well  as  of 
the  philosopher.  The  universal  principle  lies  not  in  something 
remote  from  experience,  but  rather  in  the  adaptation  of  the  form 
of  expression  to  the  common  activities  of  every  day.  We  do 
not  need  to  worry  about  the  preservation  of  great  truths.  Being 
the  greatest  forces  in  the  world,  they  are  thus  beyond  the  need 
of  temporary  support.  The  clothing  in  which  we  dress  them  is 
as  likely  to  conceal  their  loveliness  as  to  reveal  it. 

Suppose  in  the  question  before  us,  we  humbly  follow  the  logic 
as  best  we  may  of  Froebel  himself,  do  we  not  see  at  once  that 
the  movement  of  a  little  mind,  in  the  first  years  of  school  life, 
must  be  steady  in   the  direction  of  his   future,  simple  in  rela- 
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tion  to  surroundings  and  precedence,  spontaneously  arising  from 
activities  common  about  him  ?  We  place  the  child  in  the  school 
to  develop,  not  to  isolate  him  socially.  His  intelligence  is  by  no 
means  a  hothouse  plant  to  be  forced  to  a  profusion  of  blossoms 
too  delicate  for  the  winds  of  every  day.  His  intelligence  is 
experience,  and  we  can  enlarge  it,  give  better  means  of  enriching 
it,  nothing  more. 

Parallel  with  the  danger  of  underestimating  the  power  of  the 
young  child,  there  runs  all  through  the  years  of  school  the 
danger  of  overestimating  his  ability.  The  reason  for  dropping 
much  of  the  minutiae  and  of  the  symbolism  of  the  German 
kindergarten  has  been  that  these  were  too  remote.  They  pre- 
suppose a  state  of  mind  more  sophisticated  than  seems  to  be 
found  in  the  average  American  child.  The  mistake  of  taking 
from  the  future  is  not  different  in  kind  from  that  of  robbing  the 
past.  In  fact  one  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  may  often 
accomplish  both  of  these  results,  and  leave  the  struggling  mind 
either  in  a  state  of  convulsive  irritation,  or  in  one  of  apathy. 
A  few  such  efforts  generally  give  to  the  pupil  the  power  of  absent- 
ing himself  from  the  present  with  a  nicety  and  skill  which  show 
judgment  in  an  unexpected  direction.  The  teacher  who  filled  a 
paper  on  number  work  in  developing  a  method  of  teaching  the 
number  one  to  seven-year-old  children  was  belittling  experience 
with  number  at  first  hand.  She  was,  at  the  same  time,  creating 
an  abstraction  great  enough  and  misty  enough  to  frighten  away 
any  ideas  from  any  child.  She  was  assuming  in  this  immature 
mind  an  interest  in,  and  a  power  over,  the  metaphysical  phases 
of  number  concept  which  put  her  entirely  outside  the  world  in 
which  the  child  lives.  Any  such  lesson  must  be  harmful  to  the 
balance  of  the  childish  mind.  It  is  putting  the  hammer  of  the 
giant  in  his  tiny  hand  and  expecting  him  to  work.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  asking  him  to  discount  his  previous  acquirements  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  him  distrust  his  experience  as  a  whole. 
It  is  drawing  on  the  future,  putting  in  his  way  material  for 
which  he  is  not  ripe,  and  is  sure  to  bring  on  that  attitude  of 
indifference  which  is  characteristic  of  that  unfortunate  being 
known  as  the  blast?  kindergarten  child. 
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If  we  assume  the  power  of  re-starting  a  child  in  his  intel- 
lectual method,  we  at  the  same  time,  in  most  cases,  assume  that 
into  this  fresh  start  the  child  will  put  a  content  heretofore 
unthought  by  himself.  Taking  this  to  be  the  honest  purpose  of 
the  teacher,  if  she  annihilates  what  natural  means  of  support  the 
little  one  has  already  gained,  let  us  ask  ourselves  just  what  hap- 
pens when  we  introduce  a  new  method  to  one  not  yet  fully  con- 
scious of  his  first  way  of  thinking.  The  first  step  in  the  process  is 
obviously  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  discount  his 
entire  consciousness.  Concrete  and  simple  as  that  may  be,  his 
consciousness  is  his  personality.  It  is  what  he  has  seen,  felt, 
touched,  smelled,  and,  to  an  extent,  worked  into  a  whole. 

That  doctrinaire  teaching  which  interprets  the  child's 
thoughts  and  activities  as  fragmentary  is  a  mere  superficial 
judgment  of  some  phases  of  the  child's  expression.  If  we  call 
the  mental  life  of  the  child  fragmentary,  it  is  conceivable  that 
we  have  a  right  to  take  out  a  piece  here*  or  a  piece  there,  and 
put  a  more  beautiful  piece  into  the  mosaic.  The  greater  mind 
thus  becomes  the  only  judge  of  beauty,  but  the  engrafted  beauty 
supposedly  soon  unites  itself  and  grows  a  new  kind  of  decora- 
tion for  the  little  mind.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assume  that 
personality  is  ever  the  same  in  its  divine  essence ;  that  even  the 
sucking  child  has  its  wholeness,  and  the  schoolboy  a  larger 
possession,  that  they  add  to  their  world  in  a  way  we  no  longer 
know,  that  they  are  still  one  each  to  himself  and  with  himself : 
if  we  grant  this  wholeness  of  nature  to  the  child,  it  is  logically 
inconsistent  to  assume  the  right  to  shape  for  him  and  to  direct 
for  him  the  materials  and  motions  on  which  he  forms  himself, 
whether  these  elements  of  life  be  spiritual  or  sensuous.  We  can- 
not say  that  our  fragment  is  not  his  whole.  If  we  do  so,  we  are 
not  only  overestimating  his  intelligence  but  discounting  his 
experience  and  weakening  his  confidence  in  himself.  We  are 
affronting  that  wholeness  of  which  he  is  a  legitimate  part.  We 
are  underestimating  an  apparently  small  experience  which  is  his 
vital  and  magnetic  whole. 

From  the  nature  of  this  subject,  and  the  circumstances,  there 
is  no  chance  here  for  doing  more  than  to  raise  questions — a 
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task  at  best  somewhat  unsatisfactory ;  on  the  other  hand  a  task 
which  has  some  encouragement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
questions  are  brought  out  at  the  beginning  of  a  year  of  discus- 
sion of  special  points  of  work ;  of  encouragement  also,  in  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  body  of  workers  who  will  find  tests  and  appli-  . 
cations  for  any  conclusions  arrived  at. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  suggesting  these  two  dangers  in  the  use  of 
the  kindergarten  method,  I  have  only  in  closing  to  ask  pardon. 
If,  however,  there  is  a  possible  question  as  to  the  relativity  to 
American  conditions  of  this  German  scheme  in  all  its  details, 
and  even  in  some  of  its  underlying  philosophy,  we  can  do  no 
harm  by  bringing  up  the  question.  Whatever  is  true  we  know 
will  stand ;  whatever  contradicts,  or  thwarts,  the  inner  develop- 
ment of  the  American  child,  throughout  all  his  school  and  his 
world,  must  go,  not  because  we  wish  it,  but  because  America  is 
not  Germany,  our  generation  is  not  another ;  because  from  the 
processes  of  life  are  continually  growing  the  forces  that 
determine  new  processes. 

If  changes  are  to  come,  and  are  coming  through  the  general 
social  pressure,  into  the  work  here  being  discussed  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  one  present  who  desires  not  to  be  ready  for  such 
changes,  and  to  look  into  the  reasons  for  their  coming. 

Alice  C.  Dewey. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
Laboratory  School. 
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II. 

In  my  last  article  I  endeavored  to  make  clear  that  all  of  the 
language  used  to  express  metaphysical  notions  is  borrowed 
from  the  physical  world  by  analogy.  For  many  reasons  this  is 
quite  unfortunate,  though  it  has  its  good  side.  Undoubtedly  to 
primitive  man  just  beginning  to  realize  that  he  had  a  mind  and 
that  there  were  ideas  and  truths  not  belonging  to  the  physical 
world,  an  independent  vocabulary  for  metaphysics  would  have 
been  impossible.  It  was  only  by  the  use  of  figures  that  he 
could  explain  in  the  vaguest  way  his  dim  metaphysical  notions. 
The  spirit  seemed  most  like  wind  ;  the  resemblance  was  closer 
than  any  other  that  he  could  imagine  ;  and  so  he  called  it 
"spirit." 

Out  of  these  analogies  grows  poetry  ;  but  a  figure  ceases  to 
be  poetic  when  it  becomes  so  common  that  the  image  is  not 
brought  before  the  mind  by  its  use  ;  and  here  comes  the  danger 
of  metaphysics.  We  go  on  using  the  old  figurative  language 
when  often  the  figures  have  lost  their  force,  and  yet  we  are  not 
entirely  free,  from  the  influence  of  the  figures;  there  is,  sub- 
consciously at  least,  the  notion  which  they  suggest.  Hence 
arise  so  much  of  the  confusion  and  even  the  discussion  which 
have  marred  and  marked  the  field  of  metaphysics. 

When  a  figure  is  used  in  poetry,  no  one  thinks  of  pursuing  it 
to  the  bitter  end  ;  it  suggests  a*  likeness  sometimes  very  faint ; 
it  brings  a  picture  before  the  mind  and  then  passes  out,  but  in 
metaphysics  the  figure  is  pursued  as  if  it  were  a  perfect  and 
exact  description.  Now,  analogy  is  not  identity  or  even  equiva- 
lence, and  any  analogy  carried  beyond  its  legitimate  application 
runs  into  absurdity ;  particularly  is  this  the  case  if  the  analogy 
be  of  a  lower  to  a  higher  object,  as  of  a  material  fact  to  a  spirit- 
ual truth. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by   Dr.   Harris  and   others  that  the 
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use  of  the  biologiical  analogy  —  that  is,  speaking  of  the  mind  in 
terms  of  life  and  of  education  as  a  vital  process  like  growth  — 
has  its  dangers.  Of  course  it  has.  No  one  will  deny  a  certain 
manifest  absurdity  if  the  analogy  is  carried  too  far. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  for  any  idiot  to  make  fun  of  the 
comparison  of  a  potato  nourishing  a  body  and  a  truth  nourishing 
a  mind.  We  put  a  potato  into  the  stomach  and  it  ceases  to  be 
a  potato,  is  resolved  into  its  elements,  enters  into  new 
combinations,  and  ceases  to  have  independent  existence ;  while  a 
truth  is  always  a  truth,  and  when  learned  is  not  destroyed.  Yet 
in  this  seeming  absurdity  there  is  a  closer  and  deeper  analogy 
than  at  first  appears. 

The  potato  is  not  lost,  but  modified ;  also  a  truth  is  modified 
by  the  receiving  mind  ;  for,  after  all,  truth  is  relative.  No  truth 
is  the  same  to  all  minds  or  even  to  two  minds,  the  simplest 
statement  of  fact  producing  a  different  impression  upon  different 
minds  and  different  results  as  to  the  thing  believed  or  known. 
That  is,  in  one  sense  there  is  no  absolute -truth,  but  all  truth  is 
analyzed  in  the  alembic  of  the  knowing  mind. 

You  will  recall  Dr.  Holmes's  John  and  Thomas  :  "When 
John  and  Thomas  for  instance  are  talking  together,  it  is  natural 
enough  that  among  the  six  there  should  be  more  or  less  con- 
fusion and  misapprehension." 

Surely  from  all  points  of  view  the  analogy  of  the  mind  to 
living  things  is  infinitely  more  apt  than  that  of  the  mind  to 
things  without  life,  and  to  speak  of  education  as  a  process  of 
growth  through  nutrition  is  certainly  vastly  nearer  the  truth 
than  to  speak  of  it  as  a  process  of  filling  a  receptacle.  Indeed, 
we  might  almost  reverse  the  analogy.  What  lives  if  not  the 
mind  ?  Who  can  say  that  there  is  any  life  more  real  than  the 
life  of  the  mind  ?  Do  we  not  all  believe  that  the  only  real, 
permanent,  and  genuine  life  is  spiritual  life,  and  that  hence  no 
analogy  could  be  strictly  apt  except  the  biological  ? 

It  is  quite  evident  that  schools  have,  too  many  of  them, 
based  their  work  upon  the  physical  analogy.  Minds  have  been 
treated,  not  as  living  organisms,  but  as  vacant  receptacles. 
Consider  some  of  the  theories  underlying  school  management. 
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We  say  that  the  children  go  to  school  to  learn,  and  so  they  do. 
What  does  learning  mean  to  those  who  send  them  to  school  and  to 
those  who  teach  them  ?  Probably  to  the  majority  it  means  getting 
knowledge,  producing  what  we  commonly  call  "  intelligence. " 
This  intelligence  includes  acquaintance  with  the  common  sym- 
bols used  in  reading,  writing,  and  computing.  It  is  a  necessary 
foundation  for  any  real  educational  work  and  is  recognized  as  a 
sort  of  sub-stratum  of  all  learning. 

I  will  speak  a  little  later  of  the  character  of  the  school 
which  such  a  view  of  learning  has  produced,  but  it  is  evident 
that  growth  through  nutrition  does  not  enter  the  consideration 
of  those  who  plan  and  conduct  the  common  intelligence  schools. 
Here  plainly  the  mind  is  a  receptacle  into  which  is  to  be  put  a 
limited  amount  of  useful  information,  to  be  there  preserved 
against  a  rainy  day.  Some,  still  preserving  the  analogy  of  the 
receptacle,  would  greatly  enlarge  the  body  of  knowledge,  that 
is,  would  have  a  bigger  receptacle  filled  by  a  greater  number  of 
facts. 

As  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  the 
purpose  of  school-teaching  is  to  acquaint  the  child  with  the 
civilization  in  which  he  is  to  live ;  that  is,  to  give  him  larger 
intelligence.  Note  carefully  that  mention  is  not  made  of  grow- 
ing into  efficiency  in  this  civilization,  but  merely  of  charging  the 
mind  with  facts  relating  to  it ;  the  knowledge  is  an  extraneous 
thing  poured  in.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  vital  connection. 
This  view,  however,  of  the  purpose  of  learning  is  a  nobler  one 
than  the  first,  for  it  greatly  enlarges  the  field  of  knowledge,  but 
it  manifestly  defies  any  definition  of  education  which  its  advo- 
cates would  accept.  It  makes  the  norm  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  as  if  knowledge  were  a  concrete,  extraneous  some- 
thing, and  not  the  effect  on  the  mind,  the  growth  of  the  mind 
itself.  These  theories  accept  unreservedly  a  physical,  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  biological,  analogy,  for  the  educational  processes. 

There  is  another  somewhat  peculiar  view  of  the  object  of 
learning,  involving  also  its  method,  which  has  been  the  basis  of 
whole  systems  of  education ;  it  is  the  so-called  disciplinary 
view.     It  squints  toward  the  higher  biological  view,  but  that  is 
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all.  It  involves  a  strange  mixture  of  figures.  The  mind  is 
something  to  be  trained  to  act  in  fixed  narrow  lines,  as  monkeys 
and  horses  are  trained.  This  is  the  squint  toward  the  biological 
view.  It  is  also  a  tool  to  be  sharpened  while  knowledge  is  the 
whetstone.  This  is  the  squint  away  from  the  biological  view 
toward  materialism. 

This  notion  tends  to  the  disregard  of  content  and  to  the  con* 
sideration  of  disciplinary  value  alone.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  is  studied  so  long  as  it  furnishes  discipline.  Any  old  thing 
will  do.  The  educational  system  based  upon  it  is  mediaeval  and 
theological  in  origin.  Its  type  of  efficient  reasoning  is  that 
acephalous  amusement  of  the  schoolmen,  the  syllogism,  through 
which  a  man  sitting  upon  a  pedestal  may  learn  the  world  with  his 
eyes  shut.  Such  training  should  produce  at  its  best  a  trick 
animal,  at  its  worst  a  saw. 

There  is  still  another  notion  of  learning  involving  both  its 
end  and  its  method,  and  it  rests  frankly  upon  the  biological 
analogy.  It  is  that  learning  is  growth  through  nutrition,  and 
that  the  business  of  the  school  is  to  furnish  nutriment  and 
exercise  to  the  growing  mind.  It  accepts  without  questioning 
the  thought  that  truth  is  relative,  and  that  it  does  not  exist 
apart  from  the  mind,  of  which  it  is  a  constituent  part ;  that, 
when  a  truth  is  known,  two  things  are  modified,  the  mind  and 
the  truth  as  stated.  The  mind  that  knows  a  new  truth  can 
never  be  the  same  mind  it  was  before  ;  it  has  taken  new  ele- 
ments into  its  being  which  are  bound  to  affect  it  for  good  or 
evil  without  end.  The  statement  of  truth  is  necessarily  modi- 
fied by  the  apperceiving  mind.  No  truth  is  the  same  in  two 
minds. 

Let  us  consider  the  kinds  of  schools  that  have  been  produced 
by  these  notions  of  the  method  and  character  of  learning.  The 
first  or  common  intelligence  notion  is  responsible  for  the  poorest 
of  all  our  schools,  the  school  of  the  three  R's  and  the  so-called 
commercial  school  or  the  school  of  the  one  R,  'rithmetic.  These 
schools  represent  the  bare  bones  of  education ;  it  is  scarcely 
education  at  all.  They  represent  the  misery  of  starved  minds 
and  are  the  cause  of  millions  of  unhappy  failures.     Occasionally 
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some  lover  of  the  past  arises  and  attempts  to  apotheosize  these 
schools  of  the  three  R's,  but  the  people  know  better  and  we  are 
getting  away  from  them  as  rapidly  as  possible,  though,  alas, 
there  are  too  many  of  them  yet.  Such  schools,  so  poverty- 
stricken,  so  wholly  inadequate  for  the  training  of  citizens,  are 
the  products  of  the  false  analogy,  the  physical  as  distinguished 
from  the  biological. 

The  larger  intelligence  notion  has  caused  a  distinctly  better 
school  because  the  range  of  knowledge  is  broader,  its  content  is 
richer,  and  hence  the  interest  of  the  student  is  greater.  It  is  the 
school  of  verbal  culture,  in  which  a  great  deal  is  learned  about 
many  things.  It  is  at  its  best  in  its  dealings  with  history  and 
literature,  and  at  its  worst  in  its  study  of  nature  and  social  life. 
For  it  have  been  written  innumerable  books  about  things — 
nature  books  ;  art  books  ;  histories  of  literature  dealing  carefully 
with  the  dates  of  the  births  and  the  deaths  of  authors ;  histories  of 
the  world,  containing  long  lists  of  dates  and  a  few  facts  appended 
like  tails  to  kites  ;  information  books  on  all  subjects;  in  short, 
every  possible  substitute  for  real  knowledge.  It  is  the  school 
of  words,  words,  words. 

But  as  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  many  and  those  generally 
recognized  as  important,  it  has  inevitably  led  to  higher  interests 
than  the  first-mentioned  school.  The  mind  has  been  "stored" 
with  much  useful  knowledge,  some  of  which,  in  spite  of  the 
theory,  has  nourished  it.  The  advocates  of  this  notion  of  learn- 
ing have  been  friends  of  higher  education  as  represented  in  high 
schools  and  universities.  They  have  believed  the  false  proverb, 
"Knowledge  is  power,"  and  followed  the  falser  notion  that 
knowledge  is  something  that  can  be  stuffed  into  minds.  So 
naturally,  the  more  stuffing,  the  more  power.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  they  must  of  necessity  be  advocates  of  the  greater 
stuffing  machines,  high  schools  and  colleges  ;  but  such  schools, 
whether  elementary  or  most  advanced,  have  fallen  short  of  the 
true  end  of  education.  They  have  been  foes  of  freedom,  of 
individual  initiative,  of  self-government,  of  real,  as  distinguished 
from  verbal,  culture. 

The  second  notion  of  the  proper  function  of  knowledge  in 
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education,  the  disciplinary,  is  responsible  for  the  "  formal  disci- 
pline "  fallacy  with  all  its  woes.  This  theory  practically  dis- 
regards the  substance  of  knowledge  presented.  If  the  first  is 
responsible  for  the  grad-grind  school,  the  second  is  responsible 
for  the  dull  grind  which  kills  the  school,  crowds  out  the  discour- 
aged, over-accents  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and 
deprives  the  school  of  joy  and  spontaneity,  by  forcing  upon  the 
child  a  law  not  his  own. 

This  is  serious  enough  in  higher  education,  but  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  it  is  deadly.  Here  it  stands  for  the  meaningless 
repetition  of  words,  for  rules  without  understanding,  for  language 
without  thought,  for  drill  without  content,  for  life  with  neither 
interest  nor  joy.  It  is  bare,  barren,  and  altogether  unlovely. 
On  the  ethical  side  it  stands  for  the  breaking  of  the  will,  the 
complete  nullification  of  individual  initiative ;  for  absolute, 
unquestioning,  unreasoning  submission  to  external  authority ;  for 
formalism,  hypocrisy,  spiritual  anarchy ;  for  force  and  violence. 
Its  ruling  motive  is  the  convenience  of  the  autocratic  demagog, 
its  scepter  the  rod  employed  to  enforce  the  argumentum  a  pos- 
teriori. 

Let  it  be  remembered  :  the  great  failure  in  all  these  schools 
is  the  failure  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  children,  their  inter- 
nal, real,  personal  needs ;  their  need  for  food  whereon  they  may 
grow,  as  determining  to  any  extent  what  should  be  given  them. 
That  this  must  all  be  determined  from  without,  witness  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  Each  child's  own  mental 
state  may  determine  the  order  in  which  food  shall  be  presented 
—  soup,  fish,  meat,  salad,  dessert,  but  not  to  even  .the  slightest 
degree  what  the  food  shall  be  ;  for  he  is  not  to  be  nourished, 
but  to  be  supplied.     This  is  a  fatal  error. 

To  be  convinced  that  this  statement  is  not  an  exaggeration, 
one  needs  but  to  consult  any  of  the  standard  books  on  educa- 
tion, not  excepting  such  masterly  documents  as  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fif- 
teen, especially  the  latter. 

The  apperception  doctrine  of  the  Herbartians  is  a  partial 
recognition  of  the  biological  nature  of  education.   Of  course,  the 
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writers  upon  the  kindergarten  all  recognize  the  mind  as  living. 
Aside  from  these  two  classes  of  books  the  standard  text-books 
upon  education,  and  even  upon  psychology  as  applied  to  educa- 
tion, consider  but  two  objects :  the  imparting  useful  information, 
and  disciplining  the  mind — both  ends  to  be  secured  through 
the  logical  application  of  established  laws  foreign  to  the  minds 
of  the  children  to  be  taught.  Wise  teachers  have  always,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  sometimes  half-consciously,  recognized 
individual  need.  Theories  and  systems  have  seldom  done  so. 
The  fact  that  each  mind  has  a  law  of  its  own  by  which  it  grows ; 
that  this  law  cannot  be  modified  by  the  application  of  any  extra- 
neous force  ;  that  no  two  minds  are  alike ;  that  only  so  much  of 
knowledge  is  really  acquired  as  is  apperceived  and  assimilated, 
and  that  the  mind  must  have  nutriment  adapted  to  it — these 
are  facts  which,  in  the  abstract,  must  appeal  to  all  thoughtful 
teachers,  but  they  are  ignored  in  most  plans  for  the  organization 
of  schools  and  the  conduct  of  school  education. 

In  the  next  article  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  the  character  of 
the  true  school  which  consistently  treats  the  mind  as  a  growing 
organism,  and  education  as  a  process  of  growth  through  nutri- 
tion and  exercise. 

C.  B.  Gilbert. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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If,  as  most  of  us  concede,  the  school  of  today  is  a  social 
organization  in  itself,  reaching  out  and  touching  other  life  to 
which  it  is  closely  related  at  every  possible  point,  and  so  making 
its  own  life  fuller  and  richer,  then  it  would  seem  that  all  things 
tending  to  unify  that  organization  and  to  make  each  individual 
member  of  it  feel  his  relation  to  the  whole,  and  his  responsibility 
for  the  whole,  are  vital  to  the  life  of  that  organization.  What- 
ever will  put  the  child  into  possession  of  himself  and  his 
material,  and  establish  the  habit  of  using  these  freely  with 
understanding  and  taste,  for  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  the  com- 
munity, must  make  for  the  adaptability  and  power  necessary  to 
meet  the  changed  conditions  which  the  larger  life  of  the  world 
and  the  future  are  like  to  lay  upon  him. 

The  school  is  a  place  where  we  live  together.  A  large  por- 
tion of  every  day  is  spent  there,  and  the  interests  of  both  teacher 
and  children  center  about  it,  quite  as  strongly  as  about  the 
home.  We  are  one  family,  and  it  is  essential  to  our  unity, 
harmony,  and  success,  that  we  have  a  time  and  place  for  coming 
together.  The  table,  and  the  morning  and  evening  prayer 
serve  this  purpose  in  the  family.  Each  grade  is  isolated  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case ;  each  is  about  its  own  work.  The  morn- 
ing exercise  is  a  common  meeting-ground :  it  is  the  family  altar 
of  the  school  to  which  each  brings  his  offerings,  his  experiences, 
observations,  or  the  music,  literature,  and  art  that  delight  him. 
It  is  the  place  where  all  the  children  meet  all  the  teachers; 
where  all  co-operate  for  the  pleasure  and  well-being  of  the 
whole;  where  all  contribute  to  and  share  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  whole;  where  all  bring  their  best  and 
choicest  experiences  in  the  most  attractive  shape  at  their 
command. 

Many  of  our  troubles  with  other  people  come  because  we  do 
not  know  them,  because  we  are  shut  up  within  ourselves,  self- 
centered.      Lacking   knowledge    of   the    personality,    life,    and 
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interests  of  others,  we  become  selfish,  and  life  becomes  dry,  flat, 
and  stale  as  a  bone.  The  coming  together  in  the  morning 
exercises  makes  us  acquainted  with  each  other,  brings  about  a 
truly  friendly  feeling,  and  puts  each  child  and  teacher  in  con- 
tact with  the  personality  of  other  teachers  and  other  children, 
and  with  thought  and  work  in  other  grades  and  departments. 
This  meeting  is  a  kind  of  substitute  for  the  old-fashioned  dis- 
trict school,  where  everybody  knew  everybody  else  and  what  he 
was  doing,  where  the  intercourse  was  not  limited  to  the  play- 
ground and  the  recess  period.  The  little  children  in  the  district 
school  learned  more  from  contact  with  the  older  ones,. and  from 
listening  to  their  recitations,  than  from  their  own  formal  lessons, 
and  the  older  ones  got  that  real  insight  into  the  interests  of  the 
little  children  which  is  apt  to  develop  a  helpful  protecting 
sympathy.  Community  life  is  usually  a  restraint  upon  indi- 
vidual selfishness.  Each  child  learns  that  the  interest  and  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  are  his  special  concern,  his  individual 
responsibility ;  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  community  endowed 
with  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

The  exercises  are  necessarily  short  which  makes  it  imperative 
that  the  children,  under  the  direction  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  teacher,  plan  and  organize  something  that  is  in  itself  a 
unit,  that  has  reasonable  proportion  and  harmony ;  that  is  appro- 
priate to  the  time  and  place  and  within  their  possibilities  of 
expression.  This  gives  steadiness  and  purpose  to  the  result; 
resources  are  brought  under  the  control  of  the  will ;  the  expres- 
sion is  orderly,  careful,  and  accurate.  Each  child  becomes  a 
cause  of  things,  a  moving  force,  a  power  that  makes  things 
happen.  He  plans,  he  speaks,  he  acts  for  other  people ;  he 
says  and  does  something  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  they 
will  like  to  hear  or  see ;  he  is  expressing  himself  with  reference 
to  others  whom  he  wishes  to  make  understand  him ;  he  feels 
the  influence  of  others;  he  feels  their  power  and  they  feel  his; 
unconsciously  he  rises  to  a  higher  consciousness  of  himself  and 
his  responsibilities.  The  conditions  for  cultivating  powers  of 
expression  are  ideal — an  audience,  and  a  child  with  something 
to  tell. 
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There  seems  to  be  an  innate  desire  in  the  heart  of  the  human 
being  to  do  things  in  company  with  his  fellows.  The  lowest 
savages  have  their  dances  and  processions ;  religion  still  has  its 
ceremonies  and  its  rites  ;  we  still  have  parades  and  social  gath- 
erings. The  morning  exercise  satisfies  this  desire  in  the  children. 
The  children  have  the  impulse  to  imitate  or  to  act  out  in  their 
own  person  things  that  they  have  seen  or  imagined,  and  the 
orderly  meeting  every  morning  gives  a  dignified  opportunity  for 
the  satisfying  of  this  impulse.  The  reducing  and  controlling  of 
these  dramatic  manifestations  until  they  become  an  expression 
of  some  phase  of  life  which  has  been  observed  are  a  beginning 
in  artistic  production.  Indeed,  the  morning  exercise,  like  all 
social  life,  is  a  great  stimulus  to  artistic  expression.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  upper  grades  make  a  strong  demand  for  dramatic 
expression  of  some  kind,  either  through  the  drama  itself, 
dramatic  poetry,  or  debate.  They  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
character  and  its  development  under  certain  conditions;  and  the 
drama,  which  is  a  simplified  edition  of  life,  gives  them  a  view  of 
what  character  and  life  really  mean. 

The  children  of  these  grades  are  shy  of  expressing  them- 
selves directly,  but  they  will  pour  all  their  emotional  life  out 
through  dramatic  poetry  and  the  drama.  It  seems  an  absolute 
moral  necessity  that  they  should  have  this  outlet ;  it  satisfies 
the  social  instincts  and  the  love  of  organization  and  competition, 
and  demands  self-possession  in  speech  and  in  the  handling  of 
the  whole  body  for  expression. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  about  these  exercises  is  the 
earnest  way  in  which  the  children  make  their  preparation  to  do 
their  part,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  the  sympathy  and  compre- 
hension that  they  show  in  their  choice  of  subject-matter,  and 
the  manner  of  its  presentation.  The  spirit  of  helpfulness  is 
stimulated  in  an  unconscious  and  wholesome  way ;  a  grade  or 
group  of  children  will  work  together  for  this  common  end, 
without  thought  of  self,  absorbed  in  the  subject  and  its  expression. 
They  will  bring  all  the  resources  of  the  school  to  help  them, 
teachers,  library,  museum,  art,  literature,  and  music ;  and  will 
select  unerringly  whatever  mode  of  expression  best  represents, 
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or  conveys  to  the  school,  the  thought.  For  example,  if  they 
are  studying  the  Esquimo,  his  life,  customs  and  dress,  and  they 
can  make  this  clearer  by  painting  or  modeling,  or  by  acting  out 
some  scene,  than  by  speech,  they  do  it,  not  because  they  happen 
to  do  these  things  so  well,  but  because  form,  color,  and  movement 
more  fully  express  what  they  wish  to  tell,  and  are  with  the  little 
children  easier  to  command  than  speech. 

From  what  I  have  already  said,  you  may  see  that  the  exer- 
cises grow  out  of  the  daily  work  of  the  school  or  out  of  the 
needs  of  the  children,  and  are  usually  the  culmination  of  some 
line  of  study.  The  subject  is  sometimes  science,  the  telling  or 
illustrating  of  nature  observations;  the  story  of  some  visit  to  the 
farm,  the  art  gallery  or  work  shop ;  history,  current  events  — 
history  in  making ;  the  massing  of  the  literature  and  music  of 
some  special  subject,  or  special  day ;  or  the  stories  that  delight 
children's  hearts.  Thus,  instead  of  interfering  with  the  school 
work,  they  emphasize,  reinforce,  and  vitalize  it;  give  it  form, 
steadiness,  and  purpose ;  and  furnish  the  best  test  of  the  chil- 
dren's growth  in  power  and  skill. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  for  this  month,  which  will  illus- 
trate the  thought  of  our  plan  :  "The  Farm,"  "  Nonsense  Rhymes," 
"French  Games,"  "Trees  and  Fruit,"  "When  the  Leaves  Turn 
Brown,"  "  Swedish  Handiwork  with  Specimens,"  "Norse  Sto- 
ries," "  Current  Events,"  "  Music,"  "Gymnastics,"  "  A  Visit  to 
the  Swamp,"  "  Hallowe'en,"  "  Arts  and  Crafts  Movement,"  etc. 

The  children  often  themselves  suggest  the  subject,  for 
when  they  are  especially  pleased  and  happy  over  some 
piece  of  work,  they  exclaim  :  "Let  us  have  that  for  morning  exer- 
cises!"    It  is  their  best  they  bring  every  time. 

Music  has  always  been  recognized  as  agreat  unifying,  socializ- 
ing influence.  People  who  sing  together  are,  for  the  time 
being,  moved  by  one  impulse  and  one  thought.  It  is  the  one 
art,  if  we  except  the  dance,  through  which  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  can  be  expressed  in  a  single  result.  These  daily  exer- 
cises give  opportunity  for  the  whole  school  to  live  together  for 
a  few  moments  in  the  most  intense  spiritual  way.  Indeed,  com- 
ing together  seems  a  necessity  for  musical  training.    At  this  time 
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the  children  may  also  hear  interpreted  beautiful  music  which  is 
yet  beyond  their  own  skill,  and  they  learn  to  listen  and  tc  hear 
with  intelligence,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  musical  training. 

These  exercises  also  provide  the  easiest,  simplest,  most  natu- 
ral, effective  way  of  bringing  the  children  each  day  in  contact 
with  a  choice  piece  of  literature:  a  fairy-tale,  or  some  world- 
story,  well  written,  and  artistically  arranged,  a  bit  of  romance  or 
humor,  a  stirring  lyric  or  an  inspiring  scene  from  one  of  the 
great  dramas,  embodying  the  central  idea  or  general  feeling  of 
the  exercise. 

The  children  are  sensitive  to  rhythm,  tone-quality,  and  feel- 
ing, and  they  should  hear  the  great  literature  read,  simply 
voiced,  interpreted ;  it  should  then  be  left  to  work  its  own  way, 
unconsciously  into  their  characters.  One  good  thing  every  day 
means  an  accumulation  of  the  world's  beautiful  thoughts.  We 
cannot  measure  the  influence  immediately  and  accurately  as  we 
can  that  of  more  material  things — the  ability  to  add  or  subtract  or 
to  read  a  recipe  for  making  candy;  but  we  see  the  pleasure  it  gives 
now,  and  many  of  us  can  testify  to  the  joy  that  early  contact 
with  great  literature  has  brought  into  our  lives.  The  children 
understand  but  dimly;  they  feel  rather  than  understand  ;  but 
even  you  and  I  understand  only  in  part;  each  according  to  his 
measure. 

Some  of  the  best  things  appropriate  to  the  children  may  be 
learned  and  recited  by  them  when  the  subject  and  the  occasion 
demand  it. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  enrichment  of  the  vocabulary,  of  the 
freedom  of  body,  of  effectiveness  and  beauty  of  speech,  or  of 
the  joys  of  expression.  Let  me  rather  emphasize  the  opening 
of  the  eyes,  the  awakening  of  the  soul  to  the  beauties  that  often 
lie  unnoticed  all  about  until  some  bit  of  literature,  some  touch 
of  art,  reveals  them.  Some  of  us  get  at  nature  this  way ;  she 
hides  the  beauty  of  her  face  from  us  until  some  other  hand 
moved  by  a  soul  with  deeper  insight  and  wider  sympathies  lifts 
the  veil.  "Art  was  given  for  that;  God  uses  us  to  help  each 
other  so,  lending  our  minds  out." 

The  special  day  exercises  are  but  a  broadening  out  of  these 
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daily  exercises  in  which  the  children  take  part  simply  and  natu- 
rally and  with  as  little  self-consciousness  as  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions. They  become  accustomed  from  childhood  to  a  large 
audience,  to  think  and  speak  upon  their  feet  so  people  can  hear 
and  understand.  It  is  the  habit  of  meeting  an  audience  every 
day  from  the  beginning  that  tells,  that  gives  power,  skill,  and 
self-possession.  The  majority  of  children  trained  in  this 
way  never  experience  the  agony  of  self-consciousness  that  an 
audience  means  to  those  educated  to  self-repression  instead  of 
self-expression. 

The  great  racial  festivals  are  but  the  culmination  of  some 
phase  of  life  through  which  the  race  has  lived ;  Thanksgiving, 
the  harvest  festival,  nature's  great  climax ;  Christmas,  the  tri- 
umph of  light  over  darkness,  of  good  ov^r  evil,  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  Light  of  the  world  ;  Easter,  the  new  life  of  the  spring, 
the  regeneration  of  the  spirit,  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  these  festivals,  and  of  the  different 
ways  of  celebrating  them,  leads  not  only  into  the  life,  customs, 
and  manner  of  dress  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  but  gives  us 
glimpses  of  their  spiritual  life,  their  aspirations  and  hopes.  It 
teaches  the  continuity  of  history,  the  oneness  of  the  race,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

Our  national  holidays  are  also  the  culmination  of  the  work- 
ing out  of  some  great  movement  in  the  national  life — Washing- 
ton's birthday,  the  travail  of  the  nation's  birth  and  strenuous 
early  life;  Lincoln's  birthday  and  Memorial  day  the  climax  of  the 
tremendous  national  struggle  over  human  slavery.  The  children 
cannot  celebrate  these  days  without  some  insight  into  causes 
and  effects  and  into  the  trend  of  government.  They  cannot 
celebrate  these  days  without  some  appreciation  of  the  quality  of 
the  men,  the  high  ideals  of  character,  citizenship,  and  states- 
manship, and  the  spirit  of  pure  democracy  that  moved  those 
who  shaped  the  destiny  of  our  country.  These  are  surely  wise 
teachings  for  all  American  boys  and  girls.  I  sometimes  think 
that  if  the  schools  were  in  session  on  our  first  national  holiday, 
the  Fourth  of  July  might  mean  more  to  the  children  than  firecrack- 
ers and  noise ;  that   patriotism,    self-sacrifice,    and    high    deeds 
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might  be  taught  through  the  study  of  the  struggle  for  liberty, 
that  culminated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  value  and  scope  of  such  exercises  must  be  determined 
in  the  end,  not  by  theories,  but  by  the  effects  upon  the  life  and 
character  of  the  children,  and  the  teacher  in  daily  contact  with 
them  should  be  the  best  judge.  Only  by  watching  the  children 
can  we  answer  such  questions  as  these : 

What  are  the  physical  effects?  Are  there  signs  of  nervous 
strain,  excitement,  self-consciousness,  disorder,  rudeness,  and 
lawlessness ;  or  is  there  a  tendency  to  self-control,  sanity,  poise, 
courtesy,  and  order  ? 

What  is  the  effect  upon  the  regular  program  ?  Do  the  exer- 
cises  hinder,  or  do  they  refresh,  uplift,  and  inspire  ? 

Is  the  daily  self-expression  through  the  various  modes  an 
intellectual  stimulus,  intensifying  thought  and  concentrating 
energy,  or  disorganizing  and  dissipating  ? 

What  is  the  effect  upon  the  social  life  of  the  school  ?  Are 
the  children  better  members  of  the  community,  more  considerate 
and  helpful  ? 

What  is  the  children's  attitude  toward  the  exercises  ? 

The  children  are  not  unconscious  spectators  of  nature's  move- 
ments. They  watch  the  watering  of  the  soil,  the  springing  of  the 
seed,  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  and 
grain.  They  study  fruits  and  seeds,  their  habits,  preservation, 
and  uses.     Thanksgiving  is  the  culmination  of  this  study. 

THANKSGIVING  FESTIVAL. 

March. 

Music  :  "Come,  Ye  Thankful  People,  Come  !" 

Reading :  Psalms. 

Music :  Canticle. 

Music :  "  Hurrah,  Boys ! " 

Music  :  "Wake,  Viol  and  Flute  !" 

March. 

Music  :  "  Sing  We  a  Song  of  the  Harvest !  " 

Procession. 

Music:  "Come,  Ye  Thankful  People,  Come!" 

Interlude. 

March. 
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PARTY. 

Refreshments  served  by  sixth  grade. 

Seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  pedagogical  class,  in  Puritan  costume, 

acting  as  hosts  and  hostesses. 
Kindergarten  and  first  grade — games, 
Second  grade — Indian  harvest  dance. 
Third  grade — recitation  and  acting  of  the  poem  : 

"Over  the  river  and  through  the  woods 
To  Grandfather's  house  we  go." 
Fourth  and  fifth  grades — pantomimes  from  Miles  Standish. 
Sixth  grade — French  game. 

The  following  interlude,  written  and  spoken  by  Mrs.  Maude 
Greene,  of  the  pedagogical  class,  embodies  the  thought  underly- 
ing this  celebration  of  the  festival  : 

"  And  God  said,  '  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed, 
and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit,  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the 
earth,1  and  it  was  so, 

"  And  God  said,  *  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which 
is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a 
tree  yielding  seed ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat.'  " 

All  peoples,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Greeks  and  barbarians,  savage  and  civilized, 
have  recognized  some  superior  Power  which  yellows  the  grain  and  purples  the 
grape,  gives  harvest  and  vintage,  food  and  drink.  In  honor  of  this  Giver  they 
have  held  periodical  festivals,  holy  convocations,  and  feasts  of  rejoicing. 

In  all  times  and  places  the  celebration  of  the  harvest  has  been  primarily 
the  recognition  of  one  great  Giver.  The  first  and  natural  expression  of  this  spir- 
itual idea  was  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Accompanying  the  song  of  gratitude, 
as  its  visible  manifestation,  was  the  offering  of  the  fruit  of  the  land  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  young  lamb.  The  acknowledgment  of  one  Giver  was  the  recog- 
nition of  one  family.  This  realization  of  brotherhood  was  expressed  in  the 
sharing  of  the  fruits  of  the  harvest.  The  spirit  of  common  rejoicing  was 
manifested  in  dances,  plays,  games,  and  feasting. 

The  fundamental  thought  of  the  recognition  of  the  supreme  Giver,  to 
whom  belong  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof,  is  expressed  in  the  program 
of  today  in  songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  in  the  reading  of  that 
majestic  and  immortal  verse  which  was  sung  of  old  by  David,  the  sweet  singer 
of  Israel. 

As  the  material  manifestation  of  praise  and  gratitude  the  autumn  crowned 
procession  brings  offerings  of  fruits  and  flowers  in  dishes  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  heaps  them  high  on  the  altar  of  the  Mother  of  Plenty.  She  receives  these, 
and  that  no  child  may  be  deprived  of  his  share  in  the  harvest,  she  in  turn  gives 
them  again  to  others  of  her  children.  She  makes  abundance  and  thanks- 
giving universal. 
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The  spirit  of  common  rejoicing  is  expressed  in  the  Thanksgiving  party. 
The  children  are  the  hosts ;  and  each  child  brings  his  best  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  refreshment  of  the  guests. 

One  of  the  pedagogical  classes  selected  and  arranged  the 
reading  printed  below.  This  selection  necessitated  wide  reading 
and  a  close  study  of  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  text.  The 
responses  were  not  given  in  unison,  but  by  individuals  seated  in 
different  parts  of  the  house. 

Blow  up  the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon,  in  the  time  appointed,  on  our  solemn 
feast  day.     (Ps.  81 :  3.) 

R. :  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof  :  the  world  and  they  that 
dwell  therein.     (Ps.  24 : 1.) 

Bless  the  Lord,  O,  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits.     (Ps.  103  : 2.) 

R. :  Who  satisfieth  thy  mouth  with  good  things,  so  that  thy  youth  is  renewed 
like  the  eagle's.    (Ps.  103 :  5.) 

O,  magnify  the  Lord  with  me,  and  let  us  exalt  His  name  together !     (Ps. 

34  : 3) 
R. :  I  will  praise  the  name  of  God  with  a  song,  and  will  magnify  him  with 
thanksgiving.    (Ps.  69 :  30.) 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  and  to  sing  praises  unto  thy 
name,  O  most  High.     (Ps.  92  : 1 .) 

R. :  For  thou,  Lord,  hast  made  me  glad  through  thy  works :  I  will  triumph  in 
the  work  of  thy  hands.     (Ps.  92  :  4.) 

O,  Lord,  how  great  are  thy  works !  and  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep.     (Ps. 
92 : 5.) 

R. :  He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  valleys,  which  run  among  the  hills. 
(Ps.  104 :  10.) 

They  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field  ;  the  wild  asses  quench  their 
thirst.     (Ps.  104: 11.) 

R.:  He  watereth  the  hill  from  his  chambers  ;  The  earth  is  satisfied  with  the 
fruit  of  thy  works.     (Ps.  104 :  13.) 

He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  the  herb  for  the  service  of 
man  :  that  he  may  bring  forth  fruit  out  of  the  earth.     (Ps.  104  :  14.) 

R. :  And  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and  oil  to  make  his  face 
to  shine,  and  bread  which  strengtheneth  man's  heart.     (Ps.  104 :  15.) 

The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  full  of  sap.     (Ps.  104  :  16.) 

R. :  Sing  unto  the  Lord  with  thanksgiving.     (Ps.  147:7.) 

Who  covereth  the  heaven  with  clouds,  who  prepareth  rain  for  the  earth,  who 
maketh  grass  to  grow  upon  the  mountains.     (Ps.  147  : 8.) 
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R. :  He  giveth  to  the  beast  his  food,  and  to  the  young  ravens  which  cry. 

(Ps.  147:9-) 
Thou  visitest  the  earth,  and  waterest  it ;  thou  greatly  enrichest  it  with  the 

river  of  God,  which  is  full  of  water ;  thou  preparest  them  corn,  when 

thou  hast  so  provided  for  it.     (Ps.  65  : 9.) 

R. ;  Thou  waterest  the  ridges  thereof  abundantly  ;  thou  settlest  the  furrows 
thereof ;  thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers  ;  thou  blessest  the  springing 
thereof.    (Ps.  65  :  10.) 

Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness ;  and  thy  paths  drop  fatness. 
(Ps.  65  :  11.) 

R, :  They  drop  upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness ;  and  the  little  hills  rejoice 
on  every  side.     (Ps.  65  : 1 2.) 

The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks  ;  the  valleys  also  are  covered  over  with 
corn  ;  they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing.     (Ps.  65  :  13.) 

R. :  Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name  ;  bring  an  offering  and 
come  into  his  courts.     (Ps.  96 :  8.) 

Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let  the  earth  be  glad  ;  let  the  sea  roar,  and  the 
fulness  thereof.     (Ps.  96 : 1 1 .) 

R. :  Let  the  field  be  joyful,  and  all  that  is  therein  ;  then  shall  all  the  trees  of 
the  wood  rejoice,  before  the  Lord.     (Ps.  96:  12,  13.) 

Let  the  floods  clap  their  hands ;  let  the  hills  be  joyful  together  before  the 
Lord.     (Ps.  98:8.) 

R. :  O  clap  your  hands,  all  ye  people  ;  shout  unto  God  with  the  voice  of 
triumph.     (Ps.  47: 1.) 

Sing  praises  to  God,  sing  praises  ;  sing  praises  unto  our  King,  sing  praises. 
(Ps.  47  :6.) 

R. ;  For  God  is  the  king  of  all  the  earth  ;  sing  ye  praises  with  understanding. 

(Ps.  47 :  70 
Praise  ye  the  Lord.    Praise  ye  the  Lord  from  the  heavens  :  praise  him  in  the 

heights.     (Ps.  148: 1.) 

R. ;  Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels  :  praise  ye  him,  all  his  hosts.     (Ps.  148 : 2.) 

Praise  ye  him,  sun  and  moon  :  praise  him  all  ye  stars  of  light.     (Ps.  148 : 3.) 

R.:  Praise  him,  ye  heavens  of  heavens,  and  ye  waters  that  be  above  the 
heavens.     (Ps.  148:4.) 

Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth,  ye  dragons  and  all  deeps : 
Fire  and  hail ;  snow  and  vapor  ;  stormy  wind  fulfilling  his  word : 
Mountains  and  all  hills  ;  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars.     (Ps.  148  :  7-9.) 
Beasts  and  all  cattle;  creeping  things  and  flying  fowl.    (Ps.  148  :  10.) 

R. :  Kings  of  the  earth,  and  all  people  ;  princes  and  all  judges  of  the  earth  ; 
both  young  men  and  maidens  ;  old  men  and  children. 
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Let  everything  that  hath  breath,  praise  the  Lord.    (Ps.  150 : 6.) 

R.:  Praise  him  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet :  praise  him  with  the  psaltery 
and  harp.     (Ps.  1 50 : 3.) 

Praise  him  with  the  timbrel  and  dance :  praise  him  with  stringed  instru- 
ments and  organs.     (Ps.  1 50  : 4.) 

R. :  Praise  him  upon  the  loud  cymbals  :  praise  him  upon  the  high  sounding 
cymbals.    (Ps.  1 50  :  5.) 

Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

Saying,  Amen :  Blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  and 

honor,  and    power,    and  might,    be  unto  our  God    forever  and  ever. 

Amen.     (Rev.  7:12.) 

Martha  Fleming. 
The  University  of  Chicago 

School  of  Education. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  OBSERVATION  OF 

CHILDREN. 

I. 

Psvchological  observation  of  children  departs  in  no  abrupt  or 
radical  way  from  ordinary  observation.  Psychology,  it  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  remark,  promises  no  peculiar,  far-fetched,  clairvoy- 
ant insight  into  the  workings  of  a  child's  mind.  It  does  not 
open  up  avenues  of  easy,  telepathic  access  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  spirit.  Nor  does  psychology  justify  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  any  amount  of  hocus  pocus  with  scientific  or  philosophical 
terminology,  or  in  any  amount  of  performing  with  {>rass  instru- 
ments, or  upon  brass  instruments,  although  it  does  have  to  have 
a  language,  and  it  does  have  to  avail  itself  of  certain  forms  of 
physical  apparatus.  Psychological  observation  aims  to  make 
ordinary  observation  more  effective  and  fruitful  by  stopping  to 
look  for  a  larger  and  more  definite  range  of  facts  than  ordinary 
observation  usually  has  time  to  try  to  discover,  and  by  making 
more  explicit  certain  underlying  relations  or  principles  to  which 
ordinary  observation  does  not  always  penetrate. 

It  seems  altogether  likely,  therefore,  that  psychological 
observation  of  children  may  well  form  a  part  of  a  course  in 
psychology  for  prospective  teachers,  even  when  the  course  is 
purely  introductory  and  elementary.  There  is  nothing  particu- 
larly novel  in  this  point  of  view,  but  how  such  observation 
can  best  be  organized  and  carried  on  is  not  altogether  clear.  It 
is  not  possible  to  determine  without  considerable  experimenting 
what  kind  of  guidance  is  most  helpful  ;  what  things  should  be 
looked  for;  and  where  and  when.  These  notes  are  simply 
notes  on  some  of  the  experimenting  of  this  kind  which  has  been 
done  during  the  present  quarter  with  a  beginning  class  in 
psychology.  It  will  be  evident  that  no  one  line  of  inquiry  has 
been  followed  exclusively  or  worked  very  far,  but  I  believe  that 
extracts  from  the  written  reports  of  Students  reporting  on  their 
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observations  will  be  found  suggestive  of  several  lines  that  could 
be  developed  further  with  profit. 

Observation  of  any  kind  is  not  likely  to  get  very  far  or 
become  at  all  scientific  without  a  consciousness  of  some  clue,  or 
of  some  guiding  principle  of  unity.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
clue  or  principle,  we  either  get  completely  lost  in  the  complexity 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  observe,  or  else  we  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  say  that  we  see  nothing  worth  mentioning  ;  we 
thought  there  was  something  to  see  in  this  region,  but  we  must 
have  been  fooled  by  a  mirage.  Thus  students  in  the  class  in 
psychology  who  have  difficulty  in  making  reports  on  their 
observations  of  children  seem  to  gravitate  toward  one  extreme 
or  the  other.  Some  complain  that  the  children  are  so  change- 
able and  contradictory  that  only  confused  impressions  can  be 
carried  away.  Others  say  that  they  saw  nothing  in  the  children 
worth  mentioning,  that  it  was  a  lesson  in  arithmetic  or  in 
writing,  and  that  the  method  of  teaching  it  was  the  only  thing 
they  noticed — thereby  seeming  to  suggest,  though  unwittingly, 
that  a  model  school  which  should  aim  merely  to  demonstrate 
certain  methods  of  teaching  might  just  as  well  make  use  of  rows 
of  dummies  or  wax  works,  as  of  live  children. 

The  students  taking  this  course  have  been  given  various 
suggestions  and  clues,  most  of  them  growing  out  of  their  own 
unaided  observations,  such  as  to  note  what  things  and  what 
activities  seemed  to  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  interest  of  the 
children,  what  were  the  signs  of  attention  and  of  inattention, 
and  what  fluctuations  in  attention  could  be  detected.  They 
have  also  been  made  more  or  less  aware  of  a  principle  of  unity, 
or  what  may  be  termed  the  psychological  unit. 

This  principle  or  unit  may  be  described  in  various  ways.  In 
simplest  terms  the  unit  is  the  conscious  act.  In  more  technical 
terms  it  is  the  sensori-motor  circuit.  After  the  analogy  of  the 
reflex-arc  concept,  it  has  been  more  customary  to  speak  of  the 
sensori-motor  arc.  If  it  be  an  arc,  it  is  just  as  much  a  motor- 
sensory  as  a  sensori-motor  arc.  The  term  "  circuit"  names  the 
mutual  and  complementary  relations  of  the  two  arcs.  In  less 
technical   language,  our  acts,  those   which  psychology   studies, 
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flow  from  and  depend  upon  certain  states  of  consciousness — this 
corresponds  to  the  sensori-motor  arc.  At  the  same  time,  our 
states  of  consciousness  report  and  depend  upon  our  acts — this 
corresponds  to  the  motor-sensory  arc.  No  separation  exists 
between  the  two  sides.  For  example,  the  very  act  of  writing 
these  words,  which  was  dependent  in  a  measure,  upon  a  certain 
state  of  consciousness,  a  mental  image  at  least,  if  not  an  idea, 
becomes  in  its  very  expression  a  stimulus  to  further  states  of 
consciousness.  The  unit  of  this  whole  round  of  conscious 
activity,  or  of  any  round  of  conscious  activity,  is  the  sensori- 
motor circuit.  It  is  also  described  as  the  co-ordinating  or 
adjusting  of  stimulus  and  response.  Various  degrees  and 
qualities  of  consciousness  characteristic  of  this  process  have 
been  discussed  in  class,  ranging  from  habit  to  attention. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  units  employed  by  the  various  physical 
sciences — the  atom,  molecule,  and  cell,  for  example — the 
sensori-motor  circuit  represents  the  lowest  terms  to  which  the 
reality  studied  can  be  reduced  without  annihilating  or  getting 
outside  of  the  reality  itself.  The  unit  in  each  case,  however,  is 
not  a  mere  reduction  to  lowest  terms,  a  mere  abstraction.  It 
has  been  stripped  of  concrete  details,  to  be  sure,  but  it  has  been 
stripped  for  action,  as  a  runner  is  stripped  for  the  race.  It 
becomes  a  principle  of  unity,  a  principle  of  guidance,  of  inter- 
pretation, of  growth,  of  control. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  any  one  of  these  scientific  units 
should  have  much  apparent  meaning  or  value  for  a  beginning 
student.  The  general  or  controlling  principles  of  a  science  are 
not  appreciated  at  the  start,  no  matter  how  large  they  may  be 
written  on  the  first  pages  of  the  text-book  and  no  matter  how 
conscientiously  committed  to  memory  and  glibly  recited.  They 
are  more  commonly  the  last  things  to  be  fully  appreciated.  I 
should  suppose  that  the  atom  and  molecule  to  which  the  student 
of  chemistry  is  introduced  early  in  his  course  must  be  very 
different  from  the  atom  and  molecule  he  learns  to  know  and 
use  when  he  studies  stereo-chemistry.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  a  student  should  not  be  introduced  to  a  principle  until 
he  is  ready   to  appreciate  it  —  for  one  thing,  that  time  would 
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never  come,  under  that  condition.  The  business  of  an  introduc- 
tory course  in  any  science  is  to  introduce ;  that  is,  to  present 
the  student  in  some  courteous  way,  in  some  way  that  should  not 
insult  either  nature  or  human  nature,  to  the  principles  of  thought 
and  action  which  constitute  that  particular  branch  of  learning  as 
a  science.  The  point  is  perhaps  too  obvious  and  commonplace 
to  have  mentioned,  yet  I  wish  I  could  make  it  more  emphatic, 
in  the  face  of  so  much  superstitious  confidence  in  the  magic 
touch  of  the  externals  of  science  —  laboratory  materials  and 
apparatus,  the  accumulation  of  facts,  and  the  production  of 
tangible  results ;  and  especially  in  the  face  of  so  much 
impatience  with  the  slow  growth  in  the  mind  of  the  concepts  of 
science  —  now  vague,  impalpable,  and  elusive,  shifting  like 
clouds  and  perhaps  obscuring  the  light,  and  only  after  long 
delays  precipitating  and  fructifying  the  earth. 

But  my  purpose  was  simply  to  write  a  brief  introduction  to 
some  extracts  from  reports  on  observations  made  by  members 
of  a  beginning  class  in  psychology.  The  following  extract  may 
be  taken  as  illustration  of  the  psychological  unit  in  one  of  its 
simplest  forms : 

In  the  first  grade  an  experiment  was  being  made  —  some  plates  were  put 
on  the  table  and  the  children  asked  not  to  touch  them.  The  teacher  had 
hardly  made  the  request  when  one  boy  put  out  his  hand  and  touched  a  plate. 
She  spoke  of  it  again.  He  put  his  hands  down  as  if  to  hold  them.  But  it 
was  only  a  moment  before  they  were  up,  reaching  for  the  plate  again.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  desire  to  do  as  he  was  asked  and,  I  think,  intended  to  do  so, 
but  his  will  power  was  not  strong  enough  to  control  his  hand. 

Several  members  of  the  class  have  been  studying  the  charac- 
ter of  the  responses  to  stimuli  made  by  some  of  the  children, 
noting  especially  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  responses  or 
reactions  are  made  in  a  pretty  immediate,  direct,  intense,  or  dis- 
connected way,  with  little  or  no  "  stopping  to  think,"  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  whether  the  responses  are  slow,  delayed,  thoughtful, 
self-conscious,  or  switched  off  possibly  into  unseen  channels  of 
association  or  of  emotion.  These  expressions  are  not  intended 
to  be  synonymous,  but  merely  suggestive  of  a  few  of  the  various 
possibilities.  A  child  whose  responses  are  prevailingly  of  the 
former  character  might  be  called  a  "motor"  child;  one  of  the 
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latter  character  might  be  called  a  "  sensory  "  child,  following 
the  very  convenient  but  somewhat  misleading  nomenclature 
suggested  by  Professor  Baldwin  in  his  Story  of  the  Mind, 

I  will  select  first  a  number  of  extracts  from  reports  of  various 
students  which  were  made  with  reference  to  a  child,  who  seems 
to  be  a  pretty  clear  case  of  the  "  motor  "  type. 

A  child  in  the  first  grade  has  interested  me  very  much.  He  is  active, 
impulsive,  and  quick  to  respond  to  every  stimulus.  Everything  he  does  seems 
to  be  done  without  the  least  thought  of  why  he  is  doing  that  thing.  If  told  to 
do  a  thing  he  thinks  only  of  the  act  and  listens  to  no  further  details,  but  gets 
up  to  do  it.  For  example,  one  day  he  was  put  on  a  stone  committee,  which 
was  to  gather  stones  on  the  day  following.  The  latter  part  of  the  directions 
he  did  not  wait  to  hear,  but  taking  his  partner  started  out  at  once  to  gather 
stones,  and  of  course  had  to  be  called  back.  This  thoughtless  activity  has  led 
to  selfishness  on  his  part,  I  think,  in  that  he  responds  so  quickly  as  to  think 
of  no  one  but  himself.     He  is  also,  I  think,  very  domineering. 

(The  early  and  definite  locating  of  a  child  under  some  familiar 
ethical  category  is  certainly  not  to  be  encouraged.  The  average 
moral  "  size-up "  of  a  child  is  usually  the  most  immoral  thing 
that  can  be  done  for  him.  But  the  relating  of  a  moral  charac- 
teristic to  some  psychological  characteristic  is  a  very  different 
proposition,  and  one  from  which  much  help  might  be  expected.) 

I  have  still  been  interested  in  watching  a  boy  in  the  first  grade  who  is  of 
an  impulsive  temperament.  I  have  noticed  that  when  a  subject  is  particu- 
larly interesting  to  him  he  wants  to  talk  and  act  continually.  All  his  senses 
seem  to  be  immediately  excited  to  activity.  A  very  good  illustration  of  this 
was  brought  out  in  a  recent  lesson  in  science,  in  testing  different  stones  for 
their  composition  by  pouring  acid  on  them.  Most  of  the  children  were  con- 
tent merely  to  watch  the  process  without  touching  the  stones  unless  they 
were  told.  Not  so  with  this  child.  Even  after  being  told  that  he  might 
burn  himself  if  he  touched  the  stones,  he  could  not  jesist  the  temptation  of 
putting  his  fingers  to  every  tested  stone. 

The  attention  of  the  strongly  motor  type  of  child  is  hard  to  hold,  because 
he  has  a  tendency  to  seize  upon  the  action  before  all  the  conditions  are  pre- 
sented. Nor  does  he  often  want  to  be  helped  if  he  can  possibly  help  him- 
self. Only  after  he  has  tried  and  failed  does  he  seek  conditions  or  assistance. 
A  child  of  that  kind  in  the  first  grade  was  attempting  to  write  his  name  on 
the  board.  He  had  done  it  before,  but  the  child  next  to  him  was  writing 
backwards  ;  so  imitation  got  the  better  of  a  slightly  formed  habit  and  he  too 
began  to  write  backwards.  He  held  to  the  correct  form,  but  reversed  the 
letters  [mirror  writing]  till  he  reached  the  third  letter  of  his  name,  the  letter 
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/,  noticeable  for  its  height.  Then  habit  reasserted  itself  and  he  made  the 
letter  correctly.  Consequently  the  downward  stroke  of  the  /  cut  into  the 
letter  he  had  previously  formed.  He  at  once  stopped  ;  looked  at  it,  and 
tried  again,  with  the  same  result.  After  a  verbal  suggestion  that  he  was 
writing  backwards  failed  to  help  him,  someone  began  to  write  his  name  cor- 
rectly on  the  board  before  him  ;  but  he  would  not  wait  to  see  it  finished. 
He  tried  again  —  still  backwards.  He  saw  that  it  was  wrong  and  looked  up 
for  help.  Watching  the  whole  word  written  seemed  to  impress  the  direction 
on  his  mind,  and  he  wrote  the  word  from  left  to  right. 

Imitation  is  very  strong  in  the  motor  type  of  child.  He  wants  to  "show" 
how  the  thing  of  which  he  is  talking  looks  or  is  done.  He  is  likely  to 
accompany  the  word  or  action  of  another  with  action.  Wednesday  morning 
the  first  grade  was  listening  to  a  story.  One  child  kept  breaking  in  upon 
the  story  with  suggestions,  but  at  last  his  attention  was  fixed.  The  teacher 
was  describing  a  valley,  level  in  the  middle,  with  mountains  on  each  side. 
As  she  showed  with  her  hand  the  level  and  steep  parts,  the  child  with  his 
head  far  forward,  imitated  every  motion,  even  continuing  the  motion  after 
she  had  ceased. 

The  extracts  just  cited  serve  to  illustrate  the  extreme  sug- 
gestibility and  impulsiveness  of  the  motor  child.  These  qual- 
ities usually  make  for  openness  and  frankness  of  character. 
His  difficulties  usually  lie  pretty  close  to  the  surface.  As  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin  points  out  in  the  work  already  referred  to 
(chap,  viii,  p.  174),  the  motor  child  is  continually  "  '  giving 
himself  away/  so  to  speak,  by  constantly  acting  out  his  impres- 
sions, and  so  revealing  his  progress  and  errors. " 

The  "  sensory  "  child,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  a  far 
more  difficult  problem.  Observation,  unaided  by  experiment, 
is  often  baffled  by  his  actions  or  lack  of  actions.  It  is  puzzling 
to  try  to  make  out  what  is  going  on  behind  the  scenes.  "  Where 
the  child  of  movement  speaks  out  his  impulsive  interpretations," 
to  quote  again  from  Professor  Baldwin,  "  this  one  sinks  into 
himself  and  gives  no  answer." 

I  am  sure  the  caution  of  the  following  report  is  to  be  com- 
mended : 

The  child  I  have  been  observing  in  the  kindergarten  is  slow  in  respond- 
ing to  stimuli.  He  is  a  child  who,  I  believe,  is  maturing  very  slowly.  He 
has  what  I  would  call  a  dull,  dreamy  expression,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
tell  whether  this  is  his  natural  expression  or  whether  his  mind,  instead  of 
being  interested  in  the  story  or  game  at  hand,  is  wandering.     The  teacher 
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had  told  the  children  the  same  story  several  times,  so  «  to  have  them 
become  familiar  with  :t~  One  morning  she  told  them  they  might  help  tell  the 
story.  They  all  seemed  very  eager  to  tell  it.  except  this  one  child.  He  sat 
very  quietly  while  the  story  was  being  told.  Now  whether  his  mind  was 
concentrated  on  the  story  at  hand  or  whether  it  was  wandering,  I  couM  not 
tell. 

The  4*  sensory  "  child  is  likely  to  be  far  less  open  to  sugges- 
tion than  the  ••motor"  child,  far  less  imitative,  as  the  following 
incident  with  reference  to  the  same  child  will  illustrate : 

One  child  in  the  kindergarten  has  been  of  special  interest  to  me  since 
the  commencement  of  the  observation  work.  I  have  worked  with  him  at 
various  things  and  he  showed  no  interest  whatsoever.  [The  fact  that  a 
student  should  take  special  interest  in  a  child,  because  he  showed  no  interest 
whatsoever,  is  rather  significant,  perhaps,  of  the  kind  of  response  observa- 
tion work  may  call  forth.]  When  told  to  do  anything  he  would  do  it  slowly, 
and  carelessly,  and  aimlessly.  All  the  little  ones  were  deeply  interested  in 
making  envelopes,  for  example,  with  the  exception  of  this  one  child.  He 
would  fold  the  paper  wrong,  and  if  he  happened  to  fold  it  right,  it  would  be 
far  from  accurate.  I  would  explain  again  and  again  how  the  seed  would 
fall  from  such  poorly  made  envelopes.  He  wouid  listen  and  then  make  the 
next  one  as  poorly  as  before. 

There  has  been  a  great  variety  of  observations  on  interest 

and  attention,  but  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  extracts  from  them 

in  any  systematic  way.     Taken  in  themselves  they  are  pretty 

fragmentary  and  scattered,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  shifting 

play  of  interest  and  attention  in  the  kindergarten  to  a  case  of 

highly  specialized  interest  in  one  of  the  upper  grades  ;  but  nearly 

every  one  would  serve  as  a  suggestion,  a  point  of  departure,  for 

further  observation  and  study. 

The  kindergarten  children  were  asked  to  sit  down  in  their  chairs  and  pay 
attention  to  the  drawing  of  a  picture  by  one  of  the  teachers.  They  are  not 
often  called  upon  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing  but  attend,  and  it  was  interesting 
to  note  and  compare  the  different  ones.  Most  of  them  soon  tired  of  watching 
the  development  of  the  picture  and  began  playing  with  those  nearest  to  them. 
Two  little  girls  paid  attention  in  a  way  —  they  were  not  interested  in  the  real 
development  of  the  picture,  but  watched  it  closely  to  make  some  remark  to 
each  other  about  every  new  part.  All  were  greatly  interested  in  the  picture 
when  it  was  completed,  but  paid  very  little  attention  to  it  until  then. 
They  had  a  motive  or  an  end  in  view  for  attending  to  the  development  of 
this  picture,  but  they  were  too  young  for  such  a  vague  motive  to  hold  them 
to  attention. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  this  excellent  bit  of  observation  tends 
to  fall  into  the  "psychologist's  fallacy"  at  the  close.  The  chil- 
dren may  have  been  supposed  to  have  a  motive  for  attending,  but 
that  they  really  had  a  motive,  or  that  their  tender  age  could  keep 
an  actual  motive  from  operating,  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  A 
motive  that  can  simply  be  entertained,  that  does  not  affect  con- 
duct, that  does  not  stimulate  some  response  or  attitude,  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  A  motive  that  is  not  motor  is  a  psychical 
vacuum,  which  human  nature  abhors.  This  is  not  aimed  at  the 
report  just  quoted,  which  may  have  really  meant  something  very 
different;  but  aimed — well,  into  the  air,  if  you  like. 

There  have  been  some  reports  on  what  appear  to  be  the 
keenest  interests  of  the  children  of  the  first  two  grades.  I  will 
make  selections  from  two  reports  bearing  upon  the  interest  in 
constructive  work,  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  thus  far  to  be  the 
keenest  of  all.  The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the 
social  interest,  sometimes  called  the  altruistic  interest,  the  inter- 
est in  the  social  use  to  which  the  thing  constructed  is  to  be  put, 
is  not  the  dominating  interest.  The  evidence  bearing  on  this 
question  has  come  out  mostly  in  oral  discussions,  which  I  am 
unable  to  quote,  but  it  tends  to  show  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  interest  in  construction  per  se  is  livelier  and  more  persistent. 
It  can  usually  be  turned  and  enlarged,  if  desired,  to  include  the 
social  interest.  The  whole  matter,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  one 
that  will  repay  further  investigation. 

Those  things  which  the  children  can  do  and  feel  that  they  are  of  some 
value  will  be  the  things  that  interest  them  most.  For  example,  the  second- 
grade  children  have  been  interested  in  materials  and  fabrics,  because  they 
were  choosing  some  material  that  would  make  the  best  holders  to  use  in  the 
domestic-science  room.  These  holders  were  for  the  rest  of  the  school,  so  we 
see  they  were  to  be  of  some  use  and  were  to  be  for  somebody's  comfort. 
Therefore  the  children  were  interested. 

The  italics  are  mine.  Here  we  have  another  beautiful  case  of 
the  "psychologist's  fallacy."  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  exam- 
ple of  the  tendency  so  prevalent  among  us  teachers  to  read  our 
own  sophisticated  moral  motives  into  and  back  of  the  acts  of 
little  children.     I   am  not  overlooking,   I   hope,  the  value  and 
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suggestiveness  of  the  report  just  quoted  in  raising  the  question 

regarding  the  relative  intensity  of  interests. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  another  report  bearing  on  the  same 

point ;  italics  mine  : 

All  the  children  of  the  second  grade  are  very  much  interested  in  weaving 
holders  ;  so  much  so  that  yesterday  morning  before  school  they  began  to  work 
onthem  without  being  told.  They  know  the  need  of  holders  and  would  prob- 
ably not  care  to  make  them  if  they  knew  no  use  to  which  they  might  be  put. 
Still  it  is  not  their  use  alone,  I  believe,  which  stimulates  the  children  to  make 
them.  For  the  most  part  the  interest  is  in  the  activity  itself.  Children  want 
to  be  doing  something,  using  their  senses,  all  the  time. 

It  is  noticeable  that  most  of  the  observations  bear  upon  the 
character  of  the  motor  responses,  children  being  far  more  acces- 
sible to  observation  on  this  side  than  on  the  side  of  sense  expe- 
rience. It  is  possible,  however,  in  some  cases  to  get  at  the 
sensory  side,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  report,  just  quoted 
in  part  above,  will  illustrate.  The  incident  may  also  be  taken 
to  illustrate  the  inhibitory  effect  of  a  slightly  unpleasant  sense 
experience. 

Each  child  chose  the  colors  with  which  to  make  his  own  holder.  One 
boy  chose  two  that  went  well  together,  yellow  and  blue,  but  gave  the  yellow 
to  another  child,  who  needed  it,  and  took  green  to  finish  his  with.  When  be 
had  woven  the  two  colors  together  for  a  time,  he  stopped  working  and  said 
he  thought  it  was  not  pretty ;  some  other  color  would  go  with  the  blue  better 
than  green.  His  interest  had  subsided,  and  a  teacher  had  to  persuade  him 
to  go  on  again.  This  child  seems  to  be  more  sensitive  to  harmony  of  colors 
than  most  children. 

The  following  brief  extract  suggests  a  good  lead  for  further 

observation,  especially  on  the  sensory  side: 

As  a  whole,  the  children  in  the  kindergarten  are  very  quick  to  respond  to 
stimuli  of  the  coarser  nature,  while  those  of  the  finer,  such  as  delicate  touch, 

call  forth   little  response They  do  not  mind  if  their  envelopes  are 

folded  unevenly  or  cut  in  the  wrong  place.  In  fact,  they  would  not  notice  it 
if  their  attention  were  not  called  to  it  by  the  teacher Their  observa- 
tion out  of  doors  is  very  keen  as  compared  with  that  of  an  older  person. 

In  the  following  report  there  is  an  interesting  and  significant 
attempt,  it  seems  to  me,  to  connect  the  sensory  and  motor  sides; 
that  is,  to  make  the  "  circuit ": 

This  morning  I  was  practicing  writing  on  the  blackboard  in  the  first  grade 
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room,  before  school.  One  of  the  children,  noting  the  continuous  line  of  j»*s 
I  was  making,  took  up  a  piece  of  chalk  and  also  began  to  make  a  line  of 
them.  His  line,  instead  of  being  straight,  first  went  up,  then  down.  He  did 
not  notice  the  crookedness  of  his  line,  however,  until  a  straight  line  was 
drawn  just  below  the  m's  I  had  written.  Then  he  began  again,  this  time 
keeping  the  lower  strokes  of  the  m's  quite  uniform,  but  the  upper  ones  still 
uneven.  After  noticing  this,  he  watched  carefully  both  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  letters,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  letters  quite  uniform  in  size,  but 
in  a  very  crooked  line.  It  was  evident  that  writing  in  a  continuous  straight 
line  involved  more  new  sensations  than  he  was  able  to  attend  to  at  one  time. 
Neither  uniformity  of  size,  continuous  movement  of  the  arm,  nor  measuring 
distance  visually,  were  as  yet  fixed  pathways  in  his  brain.  Hence,  when  his 
attention  was  focused  on  the  one  action,  the  others  suffered  accordingly,  since 
his  muscular  apparatus  was  unable  to  adjust  itself  to  fit  so  many  new,  incom- 
ing sensations. 

It  is  worth  while  comparing  this  report  with  the  selection 
first  quoted  in  this  paper.  In  that  selection  the  "will"  was 
appealed  to  as  affording  a  sort  of  explanation.  In  this  report 
note  that  the  "  muscular  apparatus  was  unable  to  adjust  itself  to 
fit  so  many  new,  incoming  sensations. "  It  is  likely,  of  course, 
that  there  might  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
explanations  in  either  case.  After  all,  the  important  thing  to 
note  is  that  some  kind  of  psychological  analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion was  brought  to  bear  upon  what  might  otherwise  have  been 
passed  by  as  an  incident  too  trivial  to  mention. 

The  point  of  this  paper  is  intended  to  be  pedagogical  rather 
than  psychological.  1  have  tried  to  show  by  means  of  a  few 
illustrations  how,  in  the  course  of  an  introduction  to  psycho- 
logical principles,  the  minds  of  prospective  teachers  may  be 
turned  to  an  objective,  analytical,  and,  in  some  degree,  scientific 
observation  of  children.  There  are  those,  no  doubt,  who  would 
question  the  desirability  of  endeavoring  to  develop  this  attitude 
of  mind  in  prospective  teachers,  fearing  lest  it  should  dull  and 
harden  that  sympathetic  and  personal  touch  which  is  the  essen- 
tial qualification  of  the  artist  teacher.  The  contention  is  an 
important  one,  and  one  that  cannot  be  fully  discussed  within  the 
limits  of  this  paper. 

It  should  be  freely  granted  that  one  who  did  not  share  in  the 
well-nigh    universal  impulse  of  interest  and   sympathy  toward 
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children  would  do  well  to  select  some  other  calling  than  that  of 
teaching.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  should  maintain  that  there  is 
a  direct  relation,  a  balance,  between  the  range  and  play  of  objec- 
tive, intellectual,  scientific  interest  in  childreri,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  depth  and  genuineness  of  sympathy,  on  the  other;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  the  sole  guarantee  of  the  latter  is  the  former.  The 
sign  that  these  two  have  been  developed  is  what  we  call  the 
sense  of  humor,  which  is  the  life-preserver,  if  not  the  life,  of  the 
teacher.  Without  a  sense  of  humor  a  teacher  is  either  a  drudge 
or  a  despot.  Humor  kindles  and  glows  only  when  fed  by  objec- 
tive relationships  and  incongruities  perceived  by  a  discriminating 
intelligence.  It  may  be  analyzed,  perhaps,  by  one  who  mani- 
fests it  not ;  but  it  lives  by  an  objective,  intellectual  habit.  It 
has  been  said  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  human  family,  by  one 
of  their  own  number,  that  they  take  themselves  too  seriously 
and  the  world  not  seriously  enough.  No  matter  how  unjust  and 
uncalled-for  such  a  remark  may  be,  we  should  all  admit,  prob- 
ably, that  it  does  not  describe  a  state  of  humor  or  of  sympathy. 
It  was  said  of  a  certain  teacher  that,  whenever  the  pupils  did 
wrong,  she  felt  bad,  instead  of  looking  into  it.  The  application 
is  obvious.  I  recall  hearing  a  distinguished  physician,  who  had 
been  praising  a  young  and  brilliant  surgeon,  say  finally:  "  But 
yet,  after  all,  he  is  too  cold,  too  unsympathetic.  He  doesn't 
know  ettough!" 

All  this   proves  nothing,  some  one  may  say.     Perhaps  not, 
but  it  may  help  to  define  a  point  worth  further  investigation. 

Willard  C.  Gore. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 
School  of  Education. 


SOME  STEPS  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  SOCIAL 

OCCUPATIONS. 

II.  FOOD. 

Hunger  never  fails.  All  other  appetites  have  their  periods  of  activity  and 
stagnation  ;  passions  wax  and  wane  ;  emotions  are  casual  and  capricious.  But  the 
continuous  discharge  of  the  function  of  nutrition  is  interrupted  only  by  the  final 
interruption  —  death. —  Henry  Drummond,  The  Ascent  of  Man,  p.  200. 

Hunger  has  ever  been  and  doubtless  ever  will  be  the  most 
permanent  impelling  force  of  mankind.  It  was  the  sole  stimulus 
to  the  earliest  occupations  and  still  operates  as  a  most  powerful 
motive  in  determining  the  activities  of  the  race.  No  occupations 
affect  the  lives  of  individuals  so  closely  as  those  which  are 
devoted  to  supplying  man  with  food.  No  others  are  so  funda- 
mental to  the  various  forms  of  institutional  life. 

So  potent  a  factor  is  food  in  the  early  development  of  man- 
kind that  it  is  almost  possible  to  write  the  history  of  a  people 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  foods  that  they  ate.  When  this  is 
supplemented  by  a  knowledge  of  their  manner  of  eating,  we 
have  a  very  good  index  of  their  culture.  The  late  Professor 
Brinton  regarded  food  as  a  most  important  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  destinies  of  people1.  •  He  stated  that  differences  in  races 
depend  essentially  upon  those  differences  in  organic  develop- 
ment which  result  from  differences  in  nutrition. , 

Coincidences  in  the  Genesis,  the  Exodus,  and  the  Leviticus 
traditions  of  different  peoples  are  traceable  ultimately  to  a 
similarity  in  their  methods  of  procuring  food.  Differences  in  the 
same  are  likewise  traceable  to  fundamental  differences  in  these 
methods.  Although  it  would  be  an  extreme  position  to  state, 
as  some  authorities  do,  that  there  is  no  activity  in  life  that  cannot 
be  traced  back  to  the  food-process,  there  is  a  truth  in  the  state- 
ment that  it  would  be  well  for  all  to  recognize. 

The  most  important  question  of  primitive  man  is  not  what  to 
eat ;  that  question  is  decided   by  the  resources  of  his  environ- 

1  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  Races  and  Peoples,  pp.  40,  41. 
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ment.  It  is,  rather,  how  to  get  possession  of  those  materials 
which,  though  present,  baffle  his  power  to  control.  His  difficulty 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  animals.  The  food  of  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life  is  brought  to  them.  They  have  merely  to 
appropriate  it  as  it  comes.  But  with  advance  in  complexity  of 
structure,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  food  increases.  So  great 
is  this  difficulty  that  in  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life  each 
species  has  solved  the  problem  by  setting  aside  certain  organs  to 
be  devoted  chiefly  to  this  task.  Animals  have  solved  the  pro- 
blem of  procuring  food  by  changing  the  very  texture  of  their 
tissues.  Man  alone  has  worked  out  a  somewhat  different  method. 
The  superiority  of  man's  method  consists  not  in  a  change  in 
bodily  tissues  alone,  nor  in  a  more  skilful  use  of  any  bodily 
organ,  nor  even  in  the  mere  use  of  a  great  variety  of  bodily 
movements,  but  in  the  subordination  of  the  entire  body  to  the 
service  of  the  mind. 

In  this  study  let  us  attempt  to  discover  the  way  in  which 
man  acquired,  through  the  pursuit  of  the  simple  occupations  of 
every  day  life,  not  merely  free  hands,  but  a  free  mind.  Let  us 
seek  to  discover  how  man  developed  himself  through  his  occu- 
pations, and  when  we  have  learned  the  lesson,  let  us  not  merely 
seek  to  apply  it  in  adjusting  the  conditions  that  shape  our  own 
lives,  but  let  us  secure  such  conditions  in  our  public  schools  as 
will  contribute  to  the  most  normal  growth  of  the  child. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  to 
trace  the  complete  evolution  of  any  occupation  from  its  earliest 
inception  to  the  latest  step  in  its  development.  For  a  time,  at 
least,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  considering  such  steps  in 
the  process  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  trusting  that  at  some 
future  time  the  mists  which  now  obscure  great  regions  of  the 
past  may  be  dispelled  by  the  light  that  comes  from  the  intro- 
duction of  more  and  more  refined  methods  of  research.  In  turn- 
ing our  attention  to  those  occupations  which  arose  in  response 
to  the  need  of  food,  the  following  outline,  which  is  a  slight 
adaptation  of  one  that  1  have  used  in  another  place  for  a  differ- 
ent purpose,1  may  serve  to  indicate,  in  a  general  way,  the  stages 

1  The  Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary  Education.  Chicago:  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press. 
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of  development  through  which  any  occupation  that  keeps  pace 
with  the  general  advance  passes  through.  Knowing  that  agri- 
culture and  domestic  service  are  belated  forms  of  industry,  it 
may  prove  interesting  to  seek  to  discover  what  the  conditions 
were  which  retarded  their  development  and  how  more  normal 
conditions  may  be  secured. 

EPOCHS    OF    INDUSTRIAL    DEVELOPMENT. 

I.  The  house  industries  or  the  period  of  domestic  economy. 

1 .  The  hunting  stage. 

(a)  The  river-drift  people.      ~] 

(b)  The  early  cave-dwellers.   I   Pleistocene  period. 

(c)  The  later  cave-dwellers,    j 

2.  The  fishing  stage. 

3.  The  pastoral  stage. 

4.  The  agricultural  stage. 

5.  The  age  of  metals.  I  Prehistoric  period. 
(a)  The  age  of  copper. 
{b)  The  age  of  bronze. 
(c)  The  age  of  iron. 

6.  The  city-state. 

7.  The  feudal  system. 
II.  The  handicraft  system  or  the  period  of  town 

economy. 
III.  The  factory  system  or  the  period  of  national 
economy. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  process  of  forming  sequences  which 
shall  embody  the  cumulative  results  of  the  entire  study,  the 
occupations  of  each  period  will  be  considered  with  reference  to 
such  topics  as  are  included  in  the  following  outline : 

OUTLINE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  A  PARTICULAR  PERIOD. 

I.  The   people:     Their  equipment  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  under 
consideration. 

II.  The  character  of  the  area  inhabited  with  reference  to  its  fitness  for  sup- 
plying an  abundance  and  a  suitable  variety  of  nutritious  foods. 

III.  The  processes  involved  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  need  of  food. 
1.  Production. 

(a)  Production  of  raw  materials, 
(x)  Processes. 

(2)  Motive  power. 

(3)  Mechanical  appliances. 


►   Historic  period. 
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{b)  Manufacturing. 

(1)  Processes. 

(2)  Motive  power. 

(3)  Mechanical  appliances. 
(c)  Distribution  and  exchange. 

(1)  Processes. 
Storing. 
Preserving. 
Carrying. 
Trading,  et  caetera. 

(2)  Motive  power. 

(3)  Mechanical  appliances. 
(2)  Consumption. 

(a)  Processes. 
Cooking.1 
Serving. 
Sanitation. 
(6)  Motive  power. 
(c)  Mechanical  appliances. 
IV.  Influence  of  foods  and  the  occupations  which  are  associated  with  them 

upon  the  individual  and  the  social  development  of  the  people. 
V.  Educational  opportunities  presented  by  the  occupations  of  the  period. 

1.  Practical  activities  of  value  for  educational  purposes.     Significance 
of  [each  with  reference  to — 

(a)  the  physical  development  of  the  child.  * 

(6)  the  intellectual  development  of  the  child. 

(1)  As  a  means  of  securing  a  free  play  of  mind. 

(2)  As  a  means  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  physical,  natural, 
and  social  sciences,  and  the  arts. 

(c)  the  development  of  the  ethical  nature. 

2.  Suggestions  regarding  the  use  of    these  materials  in  the  different 
grades  of  the  elementary  school. 

Remains  of  river-drift  peoples  have  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Although  these  remains  are  meager,  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  anthropologist,  the  archaeologist,  the 
paleontologist,  and  the  geologist  have  enabled  us  to  reconstruct, 
within  fairly  definite  limits,  the  life  of  the  period.  The  fact  that 
remains  which  have  been  referred  to  the  early  part  of  the  mid-Pleis- 
tocene period  are  found  in  widely  separated  regions,  indicates  that 
many  parts  of  the  earth  were  occupied  by  man  in  that  remote 

1  The  question  may  well  be  raised  whether  cooking  should  be  considered  under 
the  processes  of  production  or  consumption. 
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time.     Similarities  in  the  skeletons  and  implements  that  have  ' 
been  found  indicate  to  some  minds  a  common  origin  and  cradle- 
land  and  a  subsequent  dispersal ;  to  others  they  indicate  merely 
similarity  in  structure  and  in  conditions  of  life. 

Our  race  is  made  up  of  many  elements  which  for  long  ages 
remained  in  a  plastic  condition.  The  nomadic  form  of  life  sup- 
ported by  such  universal  customs  as  exogamy,  and  the  various 
forms  of  conquest,  resulted  not  merely  in  a  transference  of 
peoples  from  one  locality  to  another,  but  in  a  gradual  assimila- 
tion of  peoples.  There  are  doubtless  many  cradle-lands  of  our 
race.  The  habitable  regions  of  Europe,  during  that  long  period 
which  preceded  the  prehistoric  epoch,  were  all  occupied  at 
various  times  by  scattered  populations.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  river-drift  people,  who  occupied  western 
Europe  during  the  early  part  of  the  mid-Pleistocene  period  in 
company  with  the  mammoth  and  the  cave-bear,  form  one  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  our  race.  The  appearance  throughout 
each  period  of  historic  times  of  a  physical  type  similar  to  that 
of  the  skeletons  that  have  been  referred  to  this  period  certainly 
points  in  that  direction.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  how- 
ever, it  is  sufficient  to  recognize  the  fact  that  even  though  the 
particular  people  just  referred  to  may  not  form  an  element  of 
our  race,  our  forefathers,  in  their  earliest  state,  must  have  lived 
under  similar  conditions  and  occupied  themselves  in  much  the 
same  way. 

The  skeletons  that  have  been  found  show  that  the  river-drift 
people  were  short  but  powerfully  built.  They  must  have  walked 
with  a  bend  at  the  knee,  for  their  thigh-bones  were  curved  in  a 
curious  way.  Their  skulls  were  long  and  depressed  and  were 
marked  with  strong  brow  ridges.  Their  jaws  were  massive  and 
powerful,  the  lower  one  sloping  downward  and  backward  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  the  chin  prominence. 

From  the  results  of  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy,  *  we 
may  conclude  that  the  great  toe  was  shorter  and  smaller,  the 
heel  bone  less  strongly  made,  and  the  arch  of  the  foot  much 
flatter  than  it  is  in  modern  types.     The  river-drift  man  undoubt- 

'Frank  Baker,  The  Ascent  of  Man,  Smithsonian  Report,  1890.  Pp.  447-66. 
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edly  had  greater  control  over  the  movements  of  the  toes  than 
modern  man,  and  less  control  over  the  smaller  muscles  which 
control  the  movement  of  the  arm  and  hand.  In  fact,  man's 
hands  were  not  yet  free  from  the  function  of  locomotion,  for  he 
had  not  yet  secured  dominion  over  fire,  which  later  afforded 
him  protection  from  the  beasts  of  prey.  Accordingly  the  trees 
offered  him  the  safest  places  of  refuge  ;  and  he  no  doubt  found 
it  more  prudent  to  swing  from  branch  to  branch,  as  he  exploited 
his  environment  in  search  of  food,  than  to  expose  himself  to 
danger  by  walking  upon  the  ground.  It  is  this  fact  rather  than 
kinship  with  the  apes,  which  has  caused  the  river-drift  people 
to  be  called  tree-dwellers. 

As  long  as  man  was  obliged  to  seek  protection  in  the  trees, 
he  must  have  had  difficulty  in  maintaining  an  erect  posture. 
Indeed  it  is  only  with  difficulty  that  civilized  man  can  maintain 
an  erect  posture  for  a  prolonged  period.  Yet  he  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  river-drift  man ;  for  the  large  muscles  of  the 
back,  the  buttock,  and  the  calf  of  the  leg,  which  are  necessary 
in  order  to  maintain  an  erect  posture,  were  not  well  developed 
in  that  early  age. 

The  inferiority  of  the  river-drift  man  was  due  more  to  his 
lack  of  discipline  and  experience  than  to  any  inherent  quality. 
His  brain  capacity  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  civilized  man. 
He  was  limited  in  his  resources,  because  he  had  to  work  out  his 
problems  from  the  beginning.  He  was  at  the  short  end  of  the 
lever.  Only  gradually  did  he  become  conscious  of  his  own 
power;  but  as  he  did  so,  he  laid  the  foundation,  slowly  but 
surely,  of  much  of  that  which,  in  a  more  highly  developed  form, 
we  prize  in  our  life  today. 

The  geography  of  Europe  during  the  Pleistocene  period  was 
different  in  many  respects  from  what  it  is  at  present.  There 
were  differences  in  the  courses  of  rivers  and  in  the  contour  of 
the  continent.  The  land  that  now  constitutes  the  British  Islefc 
at  that  time  was  a  part  of  the  mainland.  The  climate,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  period,  was  but  little  removed  from  the 
tropical,  presenting  neither  extremes  in  heat  nor  in  cold. 

The  prevailing  animals  were  those  which  now  characterize 
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unsettled  regions  in  tropical  and  temperate  climates,  together 
with  several  species  which  have  since  become  extinct,  and  the 
musk  sheep  and  the  woolly  rhinoceros  which  came  down  from 
the  North  during  the  mid-Pleistocene  period.  There  was  surely 
a  sufficient  variety  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  man  soon  learned 
ways  of  compelling  the  less  formidable  creatures  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  most  pressing  need. 

A  considerable  variety,  too,  was  offered  by  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  but  it  did  not  offer  food-stuffs  in  such  an  abundance  as 
to  deprive  man  of  the  stimulus  that  comes  from  the  struggle  for 
existence.  The  plains  and  uplands,  which  were  covered  with 
wild  grasses,  afforded  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  for  the  grass- 
eating  animals,  but  were  not  suited  for  human  habitation  at  this 
time.  Man  had  not  yet  learned  to  capture  the  wild  beasts,  and 
his  digestive  system,  though  frequently  called  upon  to  perform 
marvelous  feats,  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  transforming  grass 
into  nutritious  materials  in  sufficient  quantities  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  the  struggle  for  life.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  river-drift  man  who  exposed  himself 
to  the  dangers  of  a  grassy  plain  was  apt  to  become  the  food  of 
some  wild  beast,  the  grassy  plains  were  avoided  by  man  at  this 
time. 

The  safest  regions  for  the  river-drift  people  to  inhabit  were 
well-wooded  ones;  but  there  were  differences  in  these  of  the 
greatest  import  with  reference  to  the  human  life  of  the  time. 
Dense  forests  have  never  offered  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
savage  peoples  to  cause  them  to  become  thickly  populated. 
The  difficulties  that  they  present  are  such  as  to  baffle  the  powers 
of  people  who  have  not  made  considerable  advance  in  the 
mechanical  arts  as  well  as  in  the  arts  of  living  and  working 
together.  At  this  early  date,  when  the  water  courses  had  not 
been  cleared  of  natural  obstructions,  the  dense  forests  along 
their  middle  and  lower  courses  partook  too  much  of  the  nature 
of  malaria-breeding  swamps  to  permit  man  to  inhabit  them,  even 
though  they  had  offered  him  a  sufficient  inducement  in  the  way 
of  nourishing  foods.  But  it  is  not  in  the  dense  forests  that  man 
finds  wild  foods  most   easily.     The  thick  foliage  of  the  trees 
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obstructs  the  passage  of  the  sun's  rays  and  interferes  with  the 
development  of  nutritious  roots,  bulbs,  nuts,  and  berries,  which 
everywhere  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  domestic  economy 
of  primitive  peoples. 

Repelled  alike  by  the  grassy  plains  and  the  dense  forests, 
the  river-drift  people  were  attracted  by  the  resources  of  the 
wooded  hills  near  a  river,  a  lake,  or  a  spring  of  fresh  water. 
Some  well-known  authorities  still  believe  that  man's  earliest 
home  was  upon  the  seashore.  Though  that  may  be  true,  this 
study,  which  is  based  upon  the  records  that  have  thus  far  been 
discovered,  must  begin  with  the  life  of  man  upon  the  wooded 
hills.  *  These  wooded  hills  of  western  Europe,  which  afforded 
available  food  supplies,  as  well  as  protection,  were  undoubtedly 
the  cradle-lands  of  our  race.  •  Under  the  stimulus  of  hunger,  the 
river-drift  man  exploited  the  resources  of  the  wooded  hills. 
The  oak  trees  yielded  acorns,  the  evergreens  bore  seeds,  the 
wild  plums  offered  their  bitter  fruit.  Wild  peas  and  beans, 
seeds  of  various  kinds,  leaves,  especially  the  thick  leaves  of  the 
wild  cabbage,  and  several  varieties  of  wild  berries  could  be 
gathered  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Imbedded  in  the 
earth,  there  were  the  stringy-rooted  carrots,  ruta-bagas,  and 
turnips.  So  far  as  man  was  able  to  appropriate  these  materials 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  his  own  uses,  they  became  elements 
in  his  food  supply.  The  animal  kingdom,  too,  very  early  was 
compelled  to  pay  man  tribute.  The  way  in  which  man  grad- 
ually rendered  the  various  resources  of  the  wooded  hills  avail- 
able for  human  needs  is  the  first  chapter  in  the  evolution  of 
social   occupations.       It   is    this   subject  to  which    attention  is 

next  invited. 

Katharine  E.  Dopp. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


NATURE  STUDY  FOR  THE  GRADES. 

Wilbur   S.   Jackman. 

The  stress  of  the  winter  season  taxes  the  powers  of  resist- 
ance in  the  living  thing  to  the  utmost.  The  gradually  lowering 
temperature  brooks  neither  excuse  nor  delay  in  those  prepara- 
tions which  are  necessary  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  creatures 
that,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  would  have  been  entirely  blasted 
by  a  single  hour  of  frost. 

It  is  most  natural,  therefore,  to  turn  the  attention  of 
the  pupils,  at  this  season,  to  the  peculiar  conditions  assumed 
by  living  things  in  the  winter,  and  to  study  the  various  pro- 
tective devices  employed  by  animals  and  plants.  Most  of 
the  birds,  thanks  to  that  wonderful  invention,  the  feather,  have 
sought  safety  and  comfort  in  migration ;  but  the  insects,  the 
mammals,  the  earthworms,  the  plants,  and  man  have  each 
worked  out  certain  plans  that  enable  them  to  remain  on  the 
spot. 

To  the  naturalist  the  winter  is  a  season  for  observation  not 
less  interesting  than  the  summer.  The  means  adopted  by  the 
buds  as  protection  against  the  season  are  as  interesting  as  those 
used  in  summer  by  the  leaves  in  seeking  the  light.  The 
sudden  and  almost  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  showers  of 
seeds  that  lately  ripened  in  enormous  quantities  is  only  paral- 
leled by  the  silent  withdrawal  of  the  birds.  The  mud  and  slime 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ponds  and  marshes  hold  a  counterpart  of 
the  life  that  swarmed  in  the  water  in  summer.  Under  stones, 
in  the  cracks  of  the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  in  protected  situations 
on  the  branches,  are  the  cocoons,  the  eggs,  and  other  forms  of 
insect  life  that  have  developed  a  strength  of  endurance  of  the 
cold  that  is  utterly  beyond  the  powers  of  man. 

The  very  first  step  in  the  study  of  these  strange  and  appar- 
ently inhospitable  life-conditions  requires  the  thermometer,  the 
use  of  which  even  the  youngest  children  should  learn.  With 
this  in  hand,  they  may  soon  acquire  some  idea  of  what  must  be 
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endured  by  the  buds  on  the  twigs  and  by  the  cocoons  swung  to 
the  branches ;  by  the  seeds  in  the  surface  inch  of  earth  ;  by  the 
roots  a  foot  or  more  below ;  by  the  fishes  in  the  water  under 
the  ice ;  by  the  seeds  and  small  animal  forms  in  the  mud  under 
the  water ;  and,  through  these  observations,  they  will  soon  find 
out  within  what  narrow  limits  of  temperature  their  own  comfort 
lies. 

From  a  study  of  life  that  is  subjected  to  natural  conditions 
only,  it  is  an  easy  transition  to  the  study  of  the  means  used  to 
provide  artificial  heat  and  to  a  consideration  of  those  conditions 
of  life  and  of  those  peculiarities  of  structure  and  function  which 
make  it  a  necessity.  The  following  outline  suggests  an  order 
of  topics  in  the  study.  It  is  the  intention  to  have  each  grade, 
with  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  select  from  the  entire  outline 
points  that  may  be  observed.  Experiments  should  be  per- 
formed when  they  are  needed  to  answer  some  question,  and  they 
should  come  mainly  through  the  inventions  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves ;  otherwise  they  are  liable  not  to  be  appreciated,  and 
then  they  are  of  doubtful  value. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  however,  to  keep  the  subject 
before  the  pupils  in  its  entirety.  True  study  does  not  dissect  a 
subject,  but  defines  it.  Thus,  the  first-grade  pupils,  learning  the 
use  of  the  thermometer,  will  become  a  little  better  posted  as  to 
relative  temperatures.  By  means  of  a  journey  over  the  school 
they  can  find  out  where  the  radiators  are  placed  and  why  they 
are  so  placed,  and,  possibly,  the  number  needed.  Using  smok- 
ing paper  they  can  trace  some  of  the  air  currents,  warm  and 
cold.  They  can  note  something  as  to  their  breathing;  note, 
perhaps,  the  disagreeable  odor  of  a  poorly  ventilated  room. 
They  can  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  coal  and  make  some 
collections.  They  can  tell  of  the  coal  cars  and  coal  sheds.  If 
not  otherwise  practicable,  the  work  of  mining,  transportation, 
etc.,  may  be  shown  by  pictures.  Different  kinds  of  coal  reduced 
to  small  pieces  and  finely  divided  wood  may  be  burned  in  a 
clay  pipe  or  a  tin  cup,  and  the  ash  of  each  examined  and  com- 
parisons made.  The  relation  of  heat  to  light  may  be  presented 
through    the   heating   of   a   small   wire  in  a  flame ;  when  hot 
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enough,  the  wire  gives  light.  Finally,  a  visit  to  a  power-house 
will  show  what  heat  can  do  as  work  power.  All  this  is  general, 
to  be  sure,  but  what  is  gained  is  gotten  through  observation  and 
by  a  method  truly  scientific,  and  the  symmetry  and  wholeness 
of  the  original  picture  which  the  child  had  to  begin  with  will 
not  have  been  destroyed. 

In  the  higher  grades  the  same  ground  is  covered  ;  many 
details  can  be  omitted  which  will  give  more  time  for  experi- 
ments of  a  more  exact  character.  Whatever  the  grade  may  be, 
there  will  be  abundant  demand  for  expression  by  the  hand,  in 
drawing  and  color  work,  in  modeling,  while  almost  every  step 
will  require  the  application  of  number  and  form.  Of  course  the 
picture  will  not  be  preserved  in  its  completeness  unless  the 
pupil  is  kept  in  touch  with  the  great  underlying  causes  of  the 
phenomena  of  winter.  The  short  day,  the  slanting  sunshine, 
the  wind,  the  frost  and  snow  in  place  of  the  dew  and  rain  form 
the  real  setting  in  the  minds  of  the  children  for  all  the  work 
that  is  done.  Some  form  of  records  of  these  should  be  kept. 
The  records  should  be  graphic — not  merely  of  itemized  facts 
among  which  there  are  no  very  obvious  relations. 

For  fuller  suggestions  the  teacher  is  referred  to  the  author's 
Nature  Study  for  the  Common  Schools  ;  for  details  as  to  experi- 
ments, to  Nature  Study  for  the  Grammar  Grades  ;  and  for  related 
work,  to  Nature  Study  and  Related  Subjects. 

THE  WINTER  SEASON. 
I.   GENERAL  EFFECTS. 

1.  Hibernation  of  animals. 

2.  Buds,  roots,  stems,  seeds,  etc. 

3.  Temperature  of  air ;  of  soil  at  different  depths ;  in  different  locations. 
Use  the  thermometer. 

4.  Clothing  and  covering  of  animals. 

II.      HEATING  AND   VENTILATION. 

I .    The  school  heating  plant  (steam). 
(a)     Radiators. 
(&)    Boilers  and  pipes. 

(c)  Furnace. 

(d)  Conduction  ;  convection  ;  radiation ;  illustrative  experiments. 
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2.  The  home  heating  plant, 
(a)     Hot  air. 

(&)    Grates. 

(c)  Hot  water. 

(d)  Steam. 

3.  Effects  of  heat  upon  air. 
(a)     Air  currents. 

(d)     Openings  of  rooms,  doors,  cracks,  etc. 

4.  Breathing. 

(a)     Number  of  respirations  per  minute. 
.  (6)     Quantity  of  air  breathed. 

(c)  Qualities  of  expired  air  ;  tests  with  flame  and  lime-water. 

5.  Mechanics  and  physiology  of  breathing, 
(a)     Lungs  and  air  passages. 

(d)  Heart  and  blood-vessels. 

(c)  Circulation,  pulse,  etc. 

(d)  Effect  of  exercise  as  shown  in  breathing  and  pulse  rate. 

III.      FUELS. 

i .    Kinds  used. 

(a)    Coal ;  anthracite,  amount  needed  to  heat  the  home. 
(6)    Coal ;  bituminous,  amount  needed. 

(c)  Natural  gas  ;  amount  needed. 

(d)  Wood  ;  amount  needed. 

(e)  Contrast  the  properties  of  different  fuels. 
2.    Cost  of  fuels. 

(a)  Mining  and  lumbering.     Localities. 

(6)  Transportation. 

(c)  Life  of  people  engaged  in  these  industries. 

(d)  Sources  of  loss  in  the  production  of  heat  for  its  practical  uses. 

IV.      NATURE  OF  FUELS. 

i.    Experiments  to  show  the  per  cent,  of  ash  in  various  kinds  of  coal  and 
wood. 

2.  Experiments  to  show  the  amount  of  gas  in  different  fuels. 

3.  Gas-making  ;  various  tests  for  gases. 

4.  Sum  up  the  likenesses  and  differences  of  the  various  fuels. 

V.      HEAT   AND    LIGHT. 

(1)  Study  of  a  candle  ;  of  a  lamp ;  of  a  gas  flame. 

(2)  The  electric  light. 

VI.      HEAT   AS   ENERGY. 

(1)  Study  the  relation  of  the  boiler  to  the  furnace  and  the  engine. 

(2)  Its  effect  upon  air;  upon  liquids;  upon  solids.  Study  buildings  where 
iron  is  used  in  places  subject  to  changes  in  temperature ;  beams  that 
are  riveted  together. 
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Norse  Stories.    By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  edited  by  Katharine  Lee 
Bates.     Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  1902.     Pp.  viii+304. 

Norse  Stories  has  for  years  past  been  considered  the  best  collection  of  Norse 
myths  for  school  use.  The  events  in  the  life  of  the  gods  are  all  told,  but  one  misses 
the  glorious  fierce  movement,  the  simple  dramatic  action  of  these  human  gods.  It 
seems  as  if  our  old  humorous  Thor  had  a  different  stage  than  the  craggy  rocks  and 
deep  fjords  to  play  on,  in  short,  one  does  not  feel  the  stamp  of  the  country  on  her 
gods ;  one  does  not  feel  the  pulse  of  the  Northmen  in  these  stories  as  I  think  one 
might  expect.  I  am  sure  that  the  theme  Norse  Stories  is  one  unusually  well  adapted 
for  children,  and  believe  that  the  teachers  will  find  great  help  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  book.  It  certainly  presents  the  stories  less  changed  and  more  simple  than  any 
other  collection  of  Norse  myths. 

Viking  Tales.     By  Jennie   Hall.     Chicago:  Rand   McNally  &  Co.,  1902. 
Pp.  207,  i2mo.     Cloth. 

Miss  Hall  has  given  to  children  a  book  which  they  will  love.  Most  of  the  sup- 
plementary literature  offered  to  the  schools  is  weighed  down  with  information  until 
the  artistic  simplicity  and  dramatic  unity  are  gone.  Miss  Hall  has  wisely  given  much 
needed  and  valuable  information  in  "  Descriptive  Notes  "  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
has  therefore  been  free  to  tell  a  pleasant  and  entertaining  story. 

Viking  Tales  will  be  a  joy  to  children,  because  it  deals  with  characters  and 
events  which  are  dear  to  a  child's  heart,  and  because  the  tales  are  told  in  an  honest, 
artless  style,  which  often  catches  the  pure  and  lofty  simplicity  of  the  sagas  them- 
selves. 

Of  the  three  values  of  the  book  which  Miss  Hall  mentions  in  the  "  Suggestions 
to  Teachers,"  the  first  one  is  by  all  means  the  greatest.  "  The  men,  with  the  crude 
courage  and  the  strange  adventures  that  make  a  man  interesting  to  children,  have  at 
the  same  time  the  love  of  truth,  the  hardy  endurance,  the  faithfulness  to  plighted 
word,  that  make  them  a  child's  fit  companion." 

It  is  here  one  perhaps  feels  moved  to  say :  "  Give  us  more  of  this,  more  exam- 
ples of  the  dashing  and  daring,  more  of  that  peculiar  grim  humor,  more  of  that 
intense  hatred  and  immeasurable  love  which  moved  these  strong  men  to  action." 

But  withal  there  is  much  of  the  true  Viking  spirit  in  the  book,  and  it  certainly 

will  receive  a  warm  welcome  by  children  and  teachers  alike. 

Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen. 
The  University  of  Chicago 

School  of  Education. 

Just  So  Stories  for  Little  Children.     By  Rudyard  Kipling.     New  York  : 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     Pp.  249,  8vo.     Cloth. 

One  who  has  learned  to  know  the  Jungle  Book  with  children  is  predisposed  to 
find  a  treasure  in  another  volume  of  children's  stories  from  Kipling's  pen.     One,  how- 
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ever,  who  has  read  both  Captains  Courageous  and  Stalky  &>  Co.  should  not  expect  all 
this  author's  stories  to  be  pitched  on  an  even  high  level.  In  the  Just  So  Stories  we  are 
treated  to  some  delicious  bits  of  humor,  which,  however,  are  rather  mixed  in  their 
seasoning,  being  flavored  in  part  to  suit  the  palate  of  the  sophisticated  adult  and  yet 
abounding  in  just  those  bald  incongruities  and  turns  of  fancy  that  are  to  children  of  a 
certain  age  the  soul  of  wit.  The  childish  mispronunciations  of  long  words,  the  puns 
and  illusions  that  require  experience  and  culture  to  appreciate,  and  the  gentle  satire 
upon  some  educational  and  anthropological  hobbies,  all  impress  one  as  the  outcome  of 
a  playful  mood  in  some  grown  person  who  amuses  himself  for  a  time  with  a  child : 
telling  him  a  story,  then  quizzing  him  to  hear  his  naive  replies ;  dropping  occasional 
dry  asides  for  the  appreciation  of  listening  grown  ups ;  and  altogether  telling  the  story 
half  for  the  child's  entertainment  and  quite  half  for  his  own  enjoyment  of  the  young- 
ster's attitude  toward  it.  The  story  of  "  How  the  Leopard  Got  His  Spots  "  is  quite 
in  this  vein.  "  How  the  Camel  Got  His  Hump  "  contains  an  appreciable  moral  most 
humorously  and  adroitly  administered. 

"  The  First  Letter  "  and  "  How  the  Alphabet  Was  Made  "  are  charming  settings 
of  the  evolution  of  symbols,  fanciful  yet  not  distorted,  that  would  put  heart  into  the 
dreariest  presentation  of  the  cave-man. 

Altogether  the  book  with  its  alliterations,  its  repetitions,  and  its  jokes,  is  a  contri- 
bution worth  many  a  proper  story  of  "  Amy  and  Her  Little  Dog  Carlo." 

Eskimo  Stories.    By  Mary  E.  Smith.     Chicago :   Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
1902.     Pp.  189,  i2mo.     Cloth. 

Eskimo  Stories  fills  quite  another  place  in  the  mass  of  literature  for  children.    It  is 

a  most  carefully  prepared  study  of  Eskimo  life  in  the  form  of  reading  lessons.    The 

language  is  not  only  simple,  but  also  picturesque.     The  lessons  grow  gradually  in 

richness  of  language,  and  yet  do  not  sacrifice  the  presentation  of  vivid,  accurate 

pictures  of  Eskimo  life  to  the  aim  of  teaching  children  to  read  by  means  of  ringing 

repetitions  and  changes  on  a  limited  vocabulary.     This  presentation  of  arctic  village 

scenes  is  so  thoroughly  made  that  it  would  seem  as  if  scarcely  a  question  concerning 

the  Eskimos'  solution  of  the  problems  of  "food,  clothing,  and  shelter"  would  remain 

unanswered  in  these  pages.     It  is  therefore  a  book  that  will  be  most  helpful  to  use 

after  these  questions  have  been  put  to  children  and  partially  answered  by  their  own 

inventive  wit,  rather  than  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject.     The  illustrations  are 

plentiful  and  well  selected  to  fill  out  imagery  where  words  are  meager  aids.    The 

purpose  of  the  book  as  concisely  stated  in  this  extract  from  the  author's  preface  is 

well  carried  out :     "  Continual  effort  has  been  made  to  lead  the  child  beyond  the 

point  of  curiosity,  into  the  realm  of  understanding,  where  alone  true  sympathy  is 

born." 

Bertha  Payne. 

The  University  of  Chicago 

School  of  Education. 
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SOME  CRITERIA  IN  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  A  SCHOOL. 

One  of  the  healthful  features  in  the  movement  of  modern  education  is 
that  which  tends  to  give  greater  publicity  to  the  work  of  the  schools.  It  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  days  when  all  academic  learning  was  acquired  in  clois- 
ters by  a  few  of  the  elect.  But  even  at  the  present  time  the  public  at  large 
is  only  beginning  to  feel  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the  daily  work  of  the 
children — an  interest  sufficiently  real  to  justify  their  taking  days  for  frequent 
visitation.  A  glance  through  the  old  "  Report  Books  '*  of  the  schools  in  fairly 
intelligent  communities  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  will  show  that  weeks  and 
months  often  passed  without  the  registration  of  a  single  caller!  Today,  how- 
ever, in  the  best  schools  the  problem  of  showing  due  attention  to  the  daily 
interested  visitors  is  not  the  least  of  the  teachers'  cares.  The  patrons  and 
public  are  at  last  honestly  trying  to  find  out  what  the  schools  are  doing,  and 
the  schools  must  meet  them  at  least  half  way. 

To  estimate  correctly  the  worth  of  a  good  school  is  not  an  easy  matter ; 
to  attempt  to  do  so  through  what  may  be  seen  during  a  casual  visit  is  impos- 
sible. It  is  a  task  to  which  he  who  would  know  the  school  must  bring  the 
power  to  discern  what  is  essential  and  abiding  in  character-building  and  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  artificial  and  the  ephemeral.  This  can  be  done  only 
through  careful  and  intelligent  study.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
growing  tendencies  of  the  pupils  should  be  more  carefully  considered 
than  any  fixed  or  definite  results  that  may  be  produced  at  a  given  time. 
The  latter  may  utterly  belie  the  former  either  the  one  way  or  the  other; 
even  a  tyro  is  well  aware  of  their  entire  unreliability.  The  ability  to 
read  and  write  in  itself  counts  for  absolutely  nothing;  it  is  the  moral 
tendency  of  the  one  who  has  acquired  the  ability  that  tells  it  all. 
Results,  as  tangible  quantities,  can  be  marked  in  per  cents.,  and,  upon  these, 
pupils  and  schools  have  been  graded.  Tendencies,  as  moral  qualities, 
cannot  be  estimated  in  such  terms,  and  as  a  rule  they  play  only  a  secondary 
part  in  gradation  and  promotion.  Those  who  insist  upon  estimating  a  pupil 
or  a  school  by  the  usual  methods  of  marking  are  necessarily  confined  in  their 
rating  of  values  to  those  features  which  are  in  themselves  inessential  and 
unreliable  as  indications  of  true  worth. 

The  value  of  the  new  school  can  be  estimated  in  the  home  of  the  chil- 
dren as  well  as  in  the  schoolhouse.  Parents  may  apply  a  crucial,  but  never- 
theless true,  test  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  school  by  observing  the  attitude 
of  the  children  toward  the  usual  duties  that  fall  within  the  routine  of  ordi- 
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nary  life.  If  the  tendency  of  the  pupil  is  toward  greater  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  home,  toward  greater  proficiency  in  the  performance,  and,  if  with 
added  years  the  tendency  is  toward  an  enlarged  interest  in  public  matters 
and  a  growing  inclination  to  measure  events  according  to  moral  standards, 
then  the  school  may  be  accounted  as  doing  its  legitimate  work.  If  the  ten- 
dencies are  otherwise,  the  school  is  of  doubtful  value. 

The  fundamental  condition  necessary  to  the  proper  development  of  moral 
tendencies  in  children  is  that  of  freedom.  Schools  of  the  ordinary  type  are 
instruments  of  restraint — of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  repression.  There 
is  physical  repression,  through  the  stiff  and  artificial  modes  of  recitation  and 
work  that  are  adopted  in  the  supposed  interests  of  order ;  mental  repres- 
sion, through  the  assignment  of  work  that  does  not  fall  within  the  range  of 
the  pupils'  true  aifd  natural  interests  ;  moral  repression,  through  the  arbitrary 
legislation  or  dictation  of  the  teacher  which  pre-establishes  the  social  and 
moral  relationship  of  the  pupils  and  leaves  nothing  for  the  individual  or 
the  society  but  blind  obedience.  The  new  school  is  an  institution  founded 
with  the  deliberate,  avowed,  and  conscious  purpose  of  maintaining  for  the 
pupils  that  degree  of  freedom  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  highest  effi- 
ciency in  their  work.  It  seeks  to  insure  the  physical  freedom  which  is 
demanded  by  any  workman  in  the  untrammeled  performance  of  his  duties ; 
mental  freedom  in  the  development  of  means  by  which  his  work  may  be 
done ;  and  moral  freedom  to  participate  in  the  establishment  of  that  social 
order  under  which  all  may  labor  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  effectiveness. 
One  must  expect  to  see  in  a  school  of  this  type  many  things  which  are  out 
of  harmony  with  the  old  ideas  of  "  school  order."  He  must  be  prepared  to 
find  considerable  actual  confusion  present  in  any  body  that  is  permitted  to 
attempt  self-organization.  The  worth  of  the  school  at  this  point  turns  upon 
the  genuine  tendency  exhibited  by  the  pupils  toward  real  disorder.  If 
there  is  an  honest  effort  to  reduce  the  friction  so  that  more  and  better  work 
may  be  done,  then  present  confusion  counts  for  but  little.  If  this  tendency 
is  lacking,  then  the  confusion  is  indeed  an  evil.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  order  in  the  best  sense  is  in  nowise  directly  proportioned  to  that  outward 
calm  that  often  prevails  in  the  so-called  orderly  schools  of  the  usual  type. 
The  unruffled  exterior  presented  by  the  pupils  may  be  the  result  of  utter 
indifference  and  listlessness  developed  because  there  is  little  or  no  opportu- 
nity allowed  for  participation  in  educative  work  ;  or  it  may  be  but  a  thin  crust 
of  enforced  quiet  that  holds  raging  rebellion  and  anarchy  pent  up  within. 
In  the  former  instance,  the  terms  " order "  and  "disorder"  are  inappli- 
cable ;  in  the  latter  there  is  the  most  pernicious  and  dangerous  kind  of  dis- 
order. 

Whether  or  not  the  school  shall  represent  an  evolution  of  upward  tenden- 
cies must  depend  upon  the  stimulus  derived  from  the  thought-stuff  and  work- 
stuff  upon  which  the  pupils  are  employed.  The  value  of  this  depends,  in 
turn,  upon  its  immediate  purpose,  and  it  follows,  then,  that  the  subject-matter 
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for  study  must  be  derived  as  directly  as  possible  from  the  world's  work  as  the 
children  are  able  to  see  it  at  present.  The  old  regime  of  the  school-day, 
therefore,  must  be  considerably  broken,  that,  by  visits  to  stores  and  factories, 
to  farms,  to  the  woods  and  swamps,  and  the  lakeshore,  the  pupils  may  find 
out  at  first-hand  just  what  is  being  done.  Upon  this  supply  of  thought-stiff 
as  a  basis,  only,  are  they  able  to  draw  with  intelligence  upon  the  sources 
of  knowledge  that  are  reached  by  the  books,  maps,  and  pictures  of  the 
schoolroom. 

The  time-honored  and  ancient  forms  of  the  recitation  hour,  with  its  stiff, 
stilted,  and  artificial  methods,  in  which  the  pupil  was  tested  mainly  by  the 
answers  which  he  could  give  to  the  questions  proposed  by  the  teacher  have 
practically  no  place  in  the  best  type  of  school.  Instead,  the  pupil  is  meas- 
ured rather  by  the  number  of  problems  which  he  himself  proposes  for  con- 
sideration and  solution.  This  renders  the  "  assignment  of  lessons "  by  the 
page  impossible ;  in  place  of  this  the  lessons  are  prepared  from  the  pages  of 
many  books  used  as  references  and  from  the  direct  study  of  appropriate 
materials  by  the  scientific  methods  of  observation.  This  makes  the  pupil 
more  dependent  upon  the  library  and  the  laboratory,  upon  the  fields  and  the 
shops,  and  the  amount  of  "  home  work,"  so  called,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
school  life  is  greatly  reduced.  This  line  of  procedure  creates  a  tendency 
toward  resourcefulness  and  self-reliance. 

Freedom  in  thinking  means,  also,  freedom  in  expression.  The  new  school 
stimulates  and  demands  an  amount  and  variety  in  expression  not  dreamed  of 
in  the  old.  Children  outside  of  school  have  always  drawn,  painted,  modeled, 
and  made  the  things  they  loved,  as  far  at  least  as  their  own  inventions  as  to 
materials  and  means  permitted.  But  once  within  the  school,  these  modes  of 
self-development  were  denied  them — logically  enough,  for  the  school  itself 
furnished  nothing  which  called  for  their  use.  The  school  work  of  the  pres- 
ent demands,  now,  a  model  in  clay  or  sand ;  now,  a  drawing  on  paper  or  on 
the  blackboard,  or  a  picture  in  color ;  now,  something  to  be  made  in  the 
shops,  or  to  be  woven  on  the  looms.  Hence  the  fatalistic  character  of  the 
old  daily  program,  in  which  all  of  the  day's  happenings  were  foreordained 
for  a  term  or  a  year  in  advance,  is  almost  entirely  changed.  Instead  of 
diminishing  the  attention  that  must  be  given  to  the  "three  R's,"  the  plan  of 
work  in  the  new  schools  has  increased  it  many  fold.  The  libraries,  now  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  necessary  equipment  of  every  good  school,  are  the  silent 
but  unimpeachable  witnesses  to  the  vastly  increased  demand  for  reading  and 
its  yoke-fellow,  writing.  The  practical  character  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front the  pupils  involves  the  use  of  number  and  form  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  ancient  and  stereotyped  forms  of  the  arithmetic  lesson  are  rendered 
unnecessary. 

The  constant  participation  of  the  pupils  in  the  actual  doings  of  the  people 
naturally  arouses  in  them  the  ebb  and  flow  of  emotions  that  has  marked  the 
history  of  the  race.     Upon  this  fact  rests  the  dramatic  work  of  the  school. 
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This  reaches  its  climax  in  the  celebration  of  festivals  and  events  which  them- 
selves mark  great  culminations  of  thought  and  feeling  in  racial  history. 
These  ffite  days  belong  to  every  age  and  to  every  people.  The  emotions  of 
the  children  are  derived  from  the  same  sources  of  nature  and  life  that  origi- 
nally gave  birth  to  the  celebrations  among  men.  Consequently  they  enter 
into  the  study  of  the  people  of  all  times  with  a  purpose  strengthened  with 
that  feeling  of  kinship  which  gives  a  fervor  to  their  expression  and  action 
utterly  unknown  in  the  old  "school  exhibition."  The  celebration  of  Thanks- 
giving, Christmas,  Easter,  really  in  their  essence  great  nature  festivals,  and 
of  great  events  of  history,  therefore,  becomes  inevitably  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  school,  because  they  are  a  great  part  of  the  actual  life  of  man. 

These  features  of  the  new  school  have  displaced  the  more  familiar  ones 
of  the  old,  because  of  their  direct  value  in  the  lives  of  the  children.  That 
they  are  as  yet  novel,  unexpected,  and  unfamiliar  to  most  people  is  evidenced 
by  the  frequent  remark  of  visitors :  "  I  have  enjoyed  this  day  with  the  chil- 
dren very  much,  but  I  should  like  to  visit  some  time  when  the  school  is 
engaged  in  its  regular  work  (!)"  not  realizing  that  the  regularities  of  the 
old  are  the  irregularities  of  the  new.  The  school  has  become  an  institution 
of  ideals,  because  ideals  are  the  ultimate  measure  of  life ;  to  know  and  to 
understand  the  school,  therefore,  one  must  use  the  same  tests  that  are  applied 

to  life. 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman. 
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Beautifies  and   Preserve*   1Kb  Complo.lon. 


n'.^htodjin.!).  j 
rvt fyeaere,  or  vtUvd 


.sM 


A  Bottle  Will  Last  a  Family  a  Month 


Plaits  Chlorides. 

The  Odorless  Disinfectant 


and  a  bolile  will  last  the  average   family  a 
month.     Sold  only  in  qunrt  bottles  by  d 


yisis  oiid  high-class  grocers,      n 
by  Henry  B.  Platt,  New  York 


Prepared  only 


J 


From  the  United  States 
Official  Census  Report 


and    White   of 


"In    1805  Messrs.   Wilcox    Hi 
MerideB,  (Sinn.,  began  manufaci 
terror    attachment,   and    in    February,    1807, 
built  their  first  '  ANCELUS,'  a  cabinet  piano 

Slayer.  This  instrument,  the  invention  of  E. 
.  white,  may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of 
the  various  similar  attachments  which  have 
since  been  placed  upon  the  market." 

Although  *e  a'c  justly  proud  of  having 
placed  before  the  p 
player,  the  An  gel  us 
of  which  anyone  c 
which  has  created 
realize  that  our  pre-< 
tained  by  progress,  so  we  are  continually 
applying  our  eaperience,  our  skill  and 
ingenuity  Ui  improving  and  perfecting  our 
instrument.  Today  we  declare  that  there  is 
no  piano  player  which  has  such  complete  and 
ingenious  ea  press  ion  devices  as  has  the 
Angelus;  moreover,  we  make  a  style  (The 
Angelas  Orchestral)  which  contains  finely 
voiced  reeds,  with  which  the  performer  may 
produce  most  charming  effects  in  conjunction 
with  the  piano. 

Illustrated  book  given  lo  inquirers. 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO.     • 

Mi  in  Offices  and  factory.  Meridrn,  Conn..  I'.  V  \. 
SOLD  BY 


CROWN 

PIANOS 


Noble  in  Tone 
Chaste  in  Appearance 
Durability  Unquestioned 


GEO.   P.    BENT 

JYlanufactu  rer        Ch  icago 


ORCHESTRA 

UbWAflBALY.  -  JSAdimSi..  Cbluj,,  UL 


ni  k  iin  °° You  Want  * 
PIANU  ftta*1 


FROM 


LYON&HEALY 

38  Adam*  St.,  CHICAGO. 

Rare  Old  Violim 

l-il-l;    in    ■'  ■;■■.  -    .ii,'.i     i,,|,l,:..  .    ,.f    ,m  '111* 

imtnw    from    Kfl  (i>  Hanoi.     Honlalr 
Om  •iaralnali™f.     FormalTjertiflialw 

LYON  &  HEALY/SeE* 


'RlDt  A  COCKHORSE  TO  BMBIRV  CBOSS. 

jo  see  a  fine  lady  upona  white.  horse. 
Rings  onherfingers,andbeelsonhertoes. 
She  shall  have  nusic  wherever  she  goes." 


SO  SWGS  TM[  FOKD  MDTHEK  IN  1MSERY  Mfltll 

to  her  glad  ikfant.the  while  keeping.  time, 
And  so  can  all  mothers  with  tuneiul  reerain 

BeUGHT  l»  THEIR  HtMHTS.IfflOSE  HEALTH  THE!  HAINIAIN 

Through 

f1RS.WINSL.OWS  SOOTHING  SYRUP 

OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  SOLD 

TorlllllONSOF  HOTIIERS  IN  the  new  world  AND  old 


Don't  smother  yourself  with  « 
undercloihing,  but  wear  the  Dr.T 
Linen  Undergarments  and  give  th 
a  chance  to  breathe.  You'll  be  w 
and  healthier  all  winter  long, 

Booklet,  Idling  all  about  It, 
with  samples. Tree.    Address 

The  Deimel  Linen   Meal- 


TITHEN  THOMAS  A.  EDISON.  Sk.,  invented 
*  *  the  phonograph,  the  whole  world  applauded 
and  wondered.  Later,  when  he  produced  the 
electric  light,  the  people  of  all  the  earth  gave  him 
homage  be  the  worker  of  marvels.  Now,  as  a 
splendid  climax  to  the  work  done  for  humanity, 
Thomas  A.  Edison  Jr..  son  of  the  illustrious  wizard, 
gives  to  the  world  his  Mag  no-Electric  Vitaliier, 
the    best    and    most    beneficent    of    all     wonderful 


CoTfcirs 


Again  has  science  labored  and  brought  forth  a 
marvel.  This  time  the  product  is  one  of  electricity 
—  the  Magno  Electric  Vitaliier  — end  its  inventor 
is  none  other  than  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Jr.,  son  of 
that  great  wizard  who   has  given   to  the  world  so 

The  Magno-Electric  Vitaliier  is  now  being 
offered  to  the  public  with  absolute  assurance  that  it 
will  fill  a  long-felt  want. 

Electricity  has  transformed  the  world  and  why 
shouldn't  it  transform  the  world's  methods  of  curing 
its  sick?  This  is  the  reasoning  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  Jr.,  in  his  presentation  of  Ihe  Magno- 
Electric  Vitaliier.  This  invention  has  already 
commanded  the  attention  of  medical  men  and  of 
the  laity  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  being  placed  on  the  market  by  Mr.  Edison's 
own  company,  ihe  Thomas  A.  Edison  Jr.  Chemical 
Co..  No.  14,  Stone  St.,  New  York.  Upon  applica- 
tion, a  book  containing'  t"m|ik-te  information  will 
be  sent  free  to  all  who  may  tie  interested  in  the  cure 
of  disease  by  electricity. 

Address  correspondence  Dept.  P. 


MANY  ADVANTAGES 

Perfect  In  fir,  never  isffed  or  uncomfortable, 
convenient,  stylish,  economics!.  Msde  of  fiao  cli 
CIKlly  resemble  linen  EOOdl.  Turn  down  coll. 
reversible  snd  give  double  service. 

NO  LAUNDRY  WORK. 

cuffi.  ise.     By  mail. 30c.    Send  6c.  in  U.S. in 

simple  collsr  or  pail  ol  cufli.    N.me  liie  and  style. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO..  Depl.  12,  8 


lteSHffflPltmiER'IVPPKRITtR 

isa  landmark  of  every  well  regulated 

business  community. 


IteMn-taERTYPEWRtTERCO. 

Sthacijse.  NY  U.S.A. 


^aulE.Wirt 

>l     <Y0UNTAINf)EN- 


W" 


-  that  will  writs  and 
write  Always,  without  skipping, 
blotting,  or  scratching? 

The  above  Fountain  Pen  is  and 
lias  been  sold  on  its  merit!  all  over 
the  world  Tor  sixteen  years,  and  is 
unconditionally  guaranteed. 


The  Hammond 

THE  TYPEWRITER  OF  THE  TWO  HEMISPHERES 


THE   EARLIEST 

HAMMOND 

DOES  BETTER  WORK 
THAN  THE  NEWEST 
MACHINE  OF  ANY 
OTHER      MAKE 


The  Only  polyglot  using  on  the  same  machine, 
one  hundred  type  shuttles,  in  twenty-six  languages,  in- 
stantly interchangeable. 

An  indestructible  machine,  win  last 

generations  and  outlive  ten  type  bar  machines.  Writes 
like  print— prints  like  writing. 

The  best  manifolder.  The  one  machine 

producing  perfect  and  permanent  alignment  with  uni- 
form impression. 

The  Hammond 

Typewriter 

Company 

69th  to  70th  Stieet,  East  River 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


-THE  NAME  B  EVERYTHING" 

Estcrbrook 


on   a   pen 
{guarantee 


absolute 
ts  excellence 


BROOK 

No.    314    is 

pointed 

Try      it. 

varieties    of 

suit 

pose.    All 

have    them. 

substitute. 


The  Estcrbrook 

Woriu,  Camden,  N.  J. 


STEEL  PEN  CO. 

2fi  John  Strut.  N.  Y. 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS 


idea  1  pa  Mr  hw  mm  i„> 

■  umplc  cud  01  .pedal  imIm  fo»  oo»- 
ii|iiinili  i»  1     12  pes.  Eo«  tOc^pndpatdi 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Bro.dw.y,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Dixon's 

American  Graphite 

Pencils. 

The  satisfaction  of  using  a  pen- 
cil that  always  does  what  is  ex- 
pected of  it,  sharpens  to  a  fine 
point,  and   in  which   the  lead 
doesn't  break,  either  in  sharp- 
least  comforts  to  a  busy  person. 
Dixon's  Leads  Don't  Break. 

HI 

Their  grades  never  vary.       ■ 
Pencil*  lor  all  uses,            || 

mark,  the  best  of  its  kind. 

//  mt  "Id  iy  your  Jtttrr,  .;*J  M 
UK.  /«■  ismfiU,  wti  aW/s. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 

1                 Jerwy  City,  N.  J. 

■ 

Densmore 
Does  More 


Ask 

About  It 

Densmore  Typewriter 
Company 

309     Broadway,     New  YorK 


Copy  Your  Letter  While  You  Write 

BY  USING  THE 

CARBON  LETTER  TAB 

Lttttr  Copying  Made  Cheaper,  Cleaner,  and  Mere  Convenient 


•O.T5 

.30 


Se*t  p„ip.,J  en  receipt  of  /rite 

S.  D.  CHILDS  &  CO. 

nanufmctariat  Stall  MM 

Cue  of  Office  Supptie,  140-14*  MONROE  ST.,  Chlcato 


Insert  your 
letter- turn 


Big  Four  Route 


Indianapolis,     Cincinnati,    Louisville, 

the 

South  and  Southeast. 

DIRECT  LINE  TO 

Asheville,  N.  C,  and  Florida. 

THE  SCENIC   LINE  TO 

Virginia  Hot  Springs  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

via  the  picturesque 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  R'V. 


W.  I.  IYNCH,  G.P.  &T.A.         W.  P.  OEPPE,  Hi.'t  G.P.  4  T.A. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 
J.  C.  TUCKER,  G.N.A.    334  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


"MODERN"  middle  joint  FOUNTAIN  PENS 


The  Largest  and  Best  Gold  Pens 

The  Highest  Class  Fountain  Pens     \      ^  ffned  fun 

All  forma  of  Fountain  Pens,  at  moderate  prices,  including  Automatic  Self-Filling  and  Old  Joint 

If  no  local  ioaitr  hat  a   pout/  aitorlnunt  of  "MODERN"  Pin;   unit  dinct   to  tin   maktrM, 

A.  A. Waterman.  CSX,  Co,    DoptG,   3IThametSt,NewYorK 


Seeds 
Grow 


Burpee's 

Probably   you    have    heard    of    this 

you  proved  for  yourseH  that  Burpee's 
Seeds  are  the 

BEST  that  Grow? 

icnn  S«d  Catalogue."     It  4«  an  elegant  book  of 

leu  thin  cdjt  per  copy  in  ouaTtei.oiilltan 
edition).  Writ!  TO-DAY.  Dgnotdelay! 
It  ii  .uffieieni  to  addtcu  (imply 

BURPEE,     Philadelphia 


CARTERS INKi 


An  Old  Bookkeeper  Is  Discriminating 

THH  CARTER'S  INK  CO.  °    -°n  BOSTON,  HA 


WABASH 

New  Short  Line 

BET  WE  EH 

CHICAGO^TOLEDO 


THROUGH    PULLMAN  SERVICE 


FREE    RECLINING    CHAIR    CARS 


ALL  WABASH  TRAINS 


C.  S.  CRANE  F.  A.  PALMER 

G.  P.  &  T.  Agist  A.  G.  P.  Agmt 


A  Wonderful  Material! 

PANTASOTE 

Waterproof—a  reaseproof —  SUlnproof 

Alia  Geimprool  and  FIREPROOF!    Unliti  other  leather 


PHHTASOTE  CO,.   Dept.   Z,    1 1     Broadway,    Ne.    Yor 


PROFESSIONAL 

Reading  Courses 


MINISTERS 
TEACHERS 
and  BIBLE 
STUDENTS 

will  be  interested  in 

FIVE  NEW  COURSES 

1.  The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles 

2.  The  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament 

3.  Early  Church  History 

4.  Important  Books  of  the  Year 

5.  Pedagogical  Course  for  Sunday- School  Teachers 

The  above  are  added 
to  the  list  of  ten 
subjects  already  in 
progress  in  the    : 

Bible  Students'   Reading  Guild 


OF 


The  American  Institute  of  Sacred 

Send  for  announcements  J^lT(?rClTi/lr(Z     Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  III. 


^r      Dining  Cars    ^W 
vm    Service  a  la  Carte    ^ 

Builington 
Route 

II            O  OSES   are    always    on    the    tables,            1 
|l                    and    delicate    china,    glass    and            J 
II            silver  add   to   the  pleasure  of  a  dinner              1 
IK           well     cooked     and     daintily     served             m 

I^^L         All  the  Season's  Delicacies        ^fl 

^^        at  Very  Moderate  Prices       ^^ 

r\UR  8.™  miles  ol    .ail- 
Chicago,    Peoria    and 

St.  Louia  lo  all  the  Important 

cities  in  the  west  and  norlh- 

west  such  as 

ST.  PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
OMAHA 
KANSAS  CITY 
DENVER 
If  jou  are  going  '  ■  any  o! 

these  places  or  to  the  Pacific 

P.  S.  EujTiS, 

|j=  SVFFEKEKS   FROM  =j| 
DYSPEPSIA    AND=OTH|R 

STOMACH  TROUBLES 

II     Can  Find  Quick  Relief  by  Using     '' 

Slyeoawnf 

an  absolutely  harmless  germicide. 
It  subdues  the  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
thus  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
and  effects  a  cure. 

For  any  stomach  trouble  it  will  do 
good  and  generally  cure. 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading 
physicians. 

SoM  by  leading  drat  gifts. 

■ipt  of 


The  Nut  Fashionable  Perfume 

You  will  not  find  it  in  every  store. 
It  is  not  used  by  everybody. 
Sold  at  the  best  stores  only. 
Used  by  refined  people  only. 
EAV    DE    COLOGNE 

Q-vftamt  Hftarta  jfarina 

.29: 


FREE  ! 


imple, 


69  W.  Prince  St., 


cm.-vl    „ 


Aga.fnst 
Tempera. lure  Changes. 

The  Standard  Sanitary 
Underwear  for  Men,  Women 
and  Children, 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Physicians. 
Also  various  JAEGER   Novelties    and 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

OR.  JAEGER  I.  W.  8.  CO.  5  OWH  STORES. 

NEW  YORK:  16  West  23d  St.;  1SB. 197  Broadway 

BROOKLYN:  S04  Fulton  Street. 

B05T0N:   230-232  Roylaton  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA:   ISIO  Cbeitnut  Street. 

CHICAGO'.   82  Stat*  Street. 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


Pan-Peptogen 

A  Food -Remedy  for  Indigestion. 

Pan  -  Peptogen  aids  the  weak  and 
disordered  stomach  by  helping  it  to  do 
its  work.  It  is  not  in  itself  a  digestive 
agent,  but  supplies  the  elements  which 
enable  the  enfeebled  stomach  to  do  its 
work  properly. 

Pan-  Peptogen  is  not  a  drug,  but  a 
food  that  builds  up  the  entire  system 
while  it  is  healing  and  strengthening 
the  suffering  stomach.  It  is  the  result 
of  over  .25  years  of  research  and 
experiment,  and  is  without  doubt  the 
most  effective  remedy  for  digestive 
disorders  ever  discovered. 

For  interesting  descriptive  matter  in 
regard  to  this  remarkable  food  remedy, 
address  Pan -Peptogen  Co.,  Ltd., 
S3  North  Washington  Avenue,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 


1R.  1R.  2)onnelle^  &  Sons  Co, 

Cl.v  Xahesfoe  press 
PRINTERS  AND  BINDERS 


THE  PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  DEMANDING  TASTE  AND  CAREFUL  EXECU- 
TION, PRIVATE  EDITIONS,  COLLEGE  CATALOGUES  AND  ANNUALS  A 
SPECIALTY.  WE  PRINT  MORE  FINE  BOOKS  THAN  ALL  OTHER  HOUSES 
WEST  OF  NEW  YORK.  OUR  NEW  FACTORY.  RUN  ENTIRELY  BY  ELEC- 
TRICITY, IS  THE  MOST  ADVANCED  PRINTING  PLANT  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
THE  LAKESIDE  PRESS  BLDQ.,  PLYMOUTH  PLACE.  COR.  POLK,  CHICAGO. 


Correspondence 
Instruction 


Zbc  TJtilnersltE  of  flblcago 

offers    advantages   for   non-resident    stu- 
dents through  its  Correspondence -Study 
Department  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Degrees   are  not  granted  upon  work  done 
wholly  by  correspondence,  but  when  the 
courses  are  completed   at  the  University, 
credit  is  given  so  that  the  lime  of  required  residence  for  the  Bachelor  and  Doctor's  degrees  is 
materially  shortened.    The  work  offered  includes  course*  in  Theology,  Philosophy,  History, 
Pedagogy,  Sociology,  the  Language*)  Literature,  and  Mathematics. 
Circulars  giving  detailed  information  may  be  bad  by  addressing 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE -STUDY  DEPARTMENT, 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 


LICORICE  TABLETS, 

SsMM  PACKAGES. ' 

FOR  COUGHS! COLDS. 

MADE  VWTH  PURE  SPANISH  LICORICE. 

..GLYCERINE  TABLETS. 

Vr.%  t  10!  POCKET  THIS.) 

%ll»£4m  FOR  REUEF  OF 

'  HOARSENESS  i  THROAT  AFFECTIONS. 

ITALIAN    PEPPS, 


GUM  IMPERIALS. 

(10: ALUMINUM  BOXES.) 
ASSORTED  PURE  FLAVORINGS. 

if  NOT  SOLD  BY  YOUR  DRUGGIST. 
T        -    (      MAILEDFREEUPONRUEIPrOFPRICE. 

itfcwft  863  Broadway,  n.ycity. 


XTRACT  OF  BEEF 

GENUINE  SIGNED: 


PERFECTIOIJ 


SELF- 
CLEANING 

AND 

riLLIING; 

DOES 
NOT 
DROP 
INK. 


FOR    SALE    AT 

THE     EXCLUSIVE     PEN     STORE 

TATE    STREET.   (STEWART    BUILDING)    CHIC 

MABIE.   TODD     &     BARD 


The  University  of  Chicago  Decennial  Publications 

FIRST  SERIES.    The  First  Series  consists  of  ten  volumes  representing  the  work  of  research  of  the  several 
Departments  of  the  University.    These  articles  are  also  issued  in  separate  form  as  reprints.    Size,  quarto. 
SECOND  SERIES.    The  following  octavo  volumes  of  the  Second  Series  are  announced : 


Wager's  Life  and  Repentaunce  of  Marie  Magdalene 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index, 
by  Frederic  Ives  Carpenter,  pp.  xxxv  +  gx,  cloth,  net* 
$x.oo;  postpaid,  $x.o8. 

The  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States 

By  Ralph  C.  H.  Catterall.  pp.  xiv  +  534,  cloth,  net, 
$3.00;  postpaid,  $3.30. 

The  Poems  of  Anne  Countess  of  Winchilsea 

From  the  original  edition  of  1713  and  from  unpublished 
manuscripts.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Myra  Reynolds,  pp.  cxxx  +  436,  cloth,**/,  $2.50;  post- 
paid, $9.65. 

Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters  Belonging  to  the 
Kouyunjik  Collection  of  the  British  Museum 
By  Robert  Francis  Harper,     pp.  xvi  +  14a,  cloth,  net, 
$6.00;  postpaid,  $6. 1  a. 

Light  Wares  and  Their  Uses 

With  108  drawings  and  three  colored  plates.  By  Albert 
A.  MiCHBLSON.    164  pp.,  cloth,  a//,  $2.00;  postpaid,  $3.15. 

La  Perfecta  Casada.  Por  el  Maestro  F.  Luys  de  Leon. 
Texto  del  Siglo  XVI.  Reimpression  de  la  terceraedi- 
cidn,  con  variantes  de  la  primera,  y  un  prdlogo.  Por 
Elizabeth  Wallace,  pp.  xxvii  + 119,  net,  $1.00;  post- 
paid, $1.08. 

The  RSle  of  Diffusion  and  Osmotic  Pressure  in  Plants 
By  Burton  E.  Livings! on.    (In  press). 


Legal  Tender :  A  Study  in  English  and  American  Mone- 
tary History 
By  Sophonisba  P.  Breckenridge.     (In  press). 

A  History  of  the  Greenbacks.   With  Special  Reference 
to  the  Economic  Consequences  of  their  Issue 
By  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell.    (In  press). 

Studies  in  Logical  Theory  Edited  by  John  Dewey,  with 
the  cooperation  of  members  of  the  Department  of  Philos- 
ophy and  of  the  Graduate  School.     (In  preparation). 

Lectures  on  Calculus  of  Variations 
By  Oskar  Bolza.     (In  preparation). 

Studies  in  General  Physiology 
By  Jacques  Loeb.    (In  preparation). 

The  Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion 
By  George  Burman  Foster.    (In  preparation). 

The  Study  of  Stellar  Evolution 

By  George  E.  Hals.    (In  preparation). 

Predecessors  of  Goethe  in  Italy  in  the  Eighteenth  Centuty 
By  Camillo  von  Klenze.     (In  preparation). 

Glacial  Studies  in  Greenland 
By  Thomas  C.  Chamberun.    (In  preparation). 

The  Place  of  Apocalyptic  Messianism  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment 
By  Snailer  Mathews.    (In  preparation). 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THOROUGH 

BIBLE  INSTRUCTION 

AT  HOME 


Under  the  Instruction  of  Teachers  in 
the   Highest   Institutions  of  the  Country 

Courses  of  reading  and  study  embracing  all  grades 
from  the  Elementary  to  the  Professional 
TEN     THOUSAND    STUDENTS    AT    WORK 


Address  for  new  and  complete  calendar  of  announcements 

The  American  Institute  of  Sacred   Literature 

HYDE    PARK,    CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 


In  Twenty  Years 

__  THE 

Remington 

TYPEWRITER 

has  saved  the  world  enough 
labor  to  build  an  Empire. 

W  YCKOFF.  SEAHANS  *  BENEDICT 
327  Brok.dwby  New  Vnrfc 


To    the    Land    of 
Fruits    and    Flowers 

FLORIDA 


Through  Sleepers  every  night, 
leaving  Dearborn  Station,  Q  :00  p.m. 


Passing  thro'  the  beautiful  Cumber- 
land mountain  region  by  daylight, 
and  arriving  at  St.  Augustine  at  a 
convenient  hour   in    the    morning 


CITY  TICKET  OFFICE 
232  CLARK  STREET 
CHICAGO 


THE     REGINA 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  IN  A 

TRUE  EDUCATION. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  fresh  from  college,  heavily  laden 
with  the  wisdom  of  a  liberal  education,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
discuss  the  fundamental  problems  of  education.  I  usually  began, 
as  was  quite  the  fashion  of  scholarly  men  in  those  days,  with  a 
display  of  my  Latin.  The  word  "education,"  I  affirmed — and 
I  had  often  heard  erudite  educators  make  the  same  assertion — 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  words  e  and  duco.  E  signifies  "out 
of,"  and  duco  means  "I  lead."  Therefore  to  "educate"  is  "to 
lead  out."  Hence  education  does  not  consist  in  storing  the 
mind  with  information,  but  in  drawing  out  its  powers.  Discipline 
is  the  essential  thing ;  the  getting  of  knowledge  is  secondary. 
So  we  said.  And  we  proceeded  to  make  distinctions  between 
subjects,  and  to  set  up  and  to  put  down.  There  were  "  disciplin- 
ary studies"  and  "information  studies,"  and  we  lauded  the 
disciplinary  studies  and  we  deprecated  the  information  studies. 
We  pointed  out  the  truly  good  studies,  and  the  quite  indifferent 
studies,  and  we  maintained  that  the  truly  good  studies  gave  a 
liberal  education  and  made  broad,  balanced,  all-around  men,  so 
disciplined  that  they  were  fitted  for  almost  any  sphere  in  life. 
Into  whatever  vocation  they  might  be  called,  men  so  educated 
would  only  need  to  pick  up  the  special  information  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  then  their  all-around  discipline  and  wide  culture  would 
render  them  strong  and  able  and  fitted  for  success ;  indeed,  even 
stronger  and  abler  and  better  fitted  than  if  they  had  given  their 
time  to  the  special  training  of  the  vocation.  And  thus  we  set 
up  an  aristocracy  of  subjects  and  tabooed  other  subjects  as 
plebeian.     Out  of  the  largeness  of  our  minds  and  the  liberality 
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of  our  broad  culture  we  exalted  the  favored  few  and  contemned 
the  rest.  And  in  doing  this  we  thought  verily  we  were  bringing 
learning  to  the  aid  of  true  education  and  were  doing  the  great 
cause  noble  service. 

But  since  those  happy  days  of  scholastic  exaltation,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  see  something  of  the  world  as  it  is.  I  have 
even  learned  some  things  about  Latin.  I  have  found  out  that 
there  is  such  a  Latin  word  as  educate,  and  that  this  word  educate 
means  "to  nourish/'  It  now  appears  that  there  are  scholars 
who  contend  that  the  word  "  education"  comes  from  this  educate, 
and  not  from  e  duco.  If  this  be  so,  "education"  should  mean 
the  "nourishment  of  the  mind."  To  nourish  the  mind  is 
obviously  to  feed  it  with  knowledge.  For  aught  that  now  appears, 
then,  we  may  flourish  our  Latin  in  support  of  the  thesis  that 
education  is  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  The  Latin  will 
accommodate  itself  to  the  purpose  of  the  advocate  of  either  side, 
if  selectively  handled.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  time- 
honored  cause  of  discipline,  one  of  our  latest  and  ablest  lexicons, 
edited  by  one  of  America's  most  noted  philologists,  takes  pains 
to  say  that  "there  is  no  authority  for  the  common  statement 
that  the  primary  sense  of  educate  is  to  draw  out  or  unfold  the 
powers  of  the  mind." 

To  the  student  of  the  real  truth  about  education  it  is  of  no 
consequence  whatsoever  what  the  word  means.  It  would  not 
alter  the  nature  or  function  of  education  one  whit  if  it  were 
called  chinto  or  ckeefoo.  So  far  as  the  real  question  is  concerned, 
all  this  quotation  of  Latin  is  vanity,  vanity,  vanity. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Euglossian  Debating  Society, 
which  met  at  the  district  schoolhouse,  we  discussed  on  one  occa- 
sion the  profound  question,  "Which  is  most  necessary  to  man, 
air  or  water?"  This  memorable  debate  comes  forcibly  to  my 
mind  when  I  hear  educators  discussing  the  relative  values  of 
"discipline"  and  "information"  in  education.  A  youth  may 
become  educated  on  "discipline  "  alone  about  as  successfully  as 
he  may  live  on  air  alone.  He  may  become  educated  on  "infor- 
mation "  alone  about  as  successfully  as  he  may  live  on  water 
alone.     If  there  be  doubt  on  this  matter  4et  us  put  it  to  test  in  a 
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tangible  case.  But  let  us  not  choose  a  phase  of  education  so 
elusive  and  occult  that  we  are  likely  to  misunderstand  each  other 
when  we  talk  about  it.  Rather  let  us  select  a  function  that  is  so 
tangible  that  there  is  no  danger  of  mystification ;  for  example, 
physical  culture,  just  now  in  high  vogue.  What  success  could 
be  anticipated  if  one  set  about  educating  his  muscles  by  exercis- 
ing them  without  nourishing  them,  or  by  nourishing  them  with- 
out exercising  them?  No  better  success,  I  think,  would  be 
attained  with  any  other  faculty  or  function  similarly  treated.  It 
seems  to  me  impossible  properly  to  develop  any  mental  faculty 
or  function  by  exercising  it  without  its  approximate  substance  of 
thought,  or  by  filling  it  with  information  without  exercising  it, 
if  either  thing  were  altogether  possible.  Each  alike  is  futile 
without  the  other.  Strenuous  exercise  of  the  mind  without  due 
substance  of  thought  is  as  harmful  as  strenuous  exercise  of  the 
muscles  without  due  nourishment.  The  mightiest  engine  ever 
made  is  worthless  without  fuel.  The  richest  of  the  coal  beds 
can  move  no  machinery  unless  burned  in  an  engine.  The  tradi- 
tional controversy  between  disciplinary  studies  and  information 
studies  is  a  controversy  between  partisans  both  of  wham  are  wrong. 
The  true  education  is  conditioned  on  a  proper  combination  of 
knowledge  and  of  thinking,  on  a  proper  matching  of  information 
and  of  discipline.  St.  Paul  said  on  a  like  subject :  "Show  me 
thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my 
works."  "Show  me  thy  discipline  without  thy  knowledge,  and  I 
will  show  thee  my  discipline  by  my  knowledge,"  says  the  true 
scholar. 

More  than  this,  it  is  impossible  to  think  properly  on  a  subject 
without  information  relative  to  it.  Ample  knowledge  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  best  thinking.  Discipline  without  infor- 
mation is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The  metaphysical  disquisitions 
of  mediaeval  times  have  given  us  abundant  illustrations  of  this. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Neither  discipline,  in  the  old  sense,  nor 
information,  in  the  similar  sense,  nor  both  together,  represent 
the  highest  factor  in  education.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  learn  what 
is  already  known.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  think  the  thoughts  of 
others  after  them.     To  be  fitted  for  a  really  intellectual  life  it  is 
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necessary  to  learn  some  things  that  are  not  known,  to  think  some 
thoughts  that  have  never  been  thought  before  ;  to  grapple  with 
new  questions  and  to  grapple  anew  with  old  questions  ;  to  inves- 
tigate on  one's  own  account.  There  come  to  every  person  ful- 
filling any  worthy  place  in  life  new  problems  that  must  be  solved 
by  themselves  and  for  themselves.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  the 
function  of  every  person  to  make  new  discoveries  in  science  or 
new  creations  in  literature,  but  every  individual  life  brings  indi- 
vidual problems.  These  precise  problems  have  never  been  pre- 
sented to  any  other  being.  They  cannot  be  solved  by  simply 
imitating  something  that  can  be  learned,  nor  by  repeating  the 
thoughts  of  anyone  who  has  gone  before.  They  are  new  and 
original  questions,  and  must  be  solved  by  original  research.  To 
be  prepared  for  these  questions  the  student  should  be  trained  in 
finding  out  new  truth  for  himself;  in  other  words,  should  be 
trained  in  independent  research. 

A  complete  education  involves  other  factors,  which  time  com- 
pels me  to  pass.  I  lay  special  stress  on  these  because  they  espe- 
cially concern  the  life  which  is  immediately  before  the  youth  of 
today. 

The  subjects  of  education  are  divisible  into  two  great  classes: 
those  which  relate  to  the  constitution  of  things,  and  those  which 
relate  to  human  devices  and  conventions ;  in  other  words,  those 
which  pertain  to  the  divine  creation  and  those  which  pertain  to 
man's  creation  ;  or,  in  still  other  words,  the  natural  sciences  and 
the  artificial  sciences ;  the  first  includes  the  fundamental  con- 
stitution of  matter  and  the  relations  of  matter  to  matter,  the 
nature  of  energy  and  the  relations  of  energies  to  energies,  the 
formation  of  the  earth  and  the  host  of  heaven,  the  nature  of 
life  and  its  laws,  the  nature  and  functions  of  man  himself ;  in 
short,  those  things  which  we  recognize  as  the  works  of  God. 
The  latter  involves  those  things  which  man  has  brought  into 
existence  as  the  result  of  his  choice,  his  invention,  his  artifice,  or 
his  whim ;  the  habits,  customs,  fashions,  devices,  and  institu- 
tions of  man,  his  languages,  his  political  and  social  institutions, 
his  industries,  his  ordinances  his  varied  creations. 

What  part  shall  the  worlv .  of  God  and  the  ordinances  of  God 
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have  in  the  curriculum  of  a  well-ordered  school?  These  works 
and  these  ordinances  are  fundamental,  for  they  condition  our  very 
existence.  Not  a  breath  do  we  draw,  not  a  thought  do  we  think, 
without  the  aid  of  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  activities. 
Our  length  of  life  and  our  success  in  action  and  in  thought  are 
conditioned  by  these  indispensable  functions  within  our  persons 
and  in  our  environment.  The  most  extraordinary  advances  made 
in  recent  years  in  the  preservation  of  life  and  the  reduction  of 
suffering  have  arisen  from  a  study  of  these  ordinances  of  our 
being  and  of  our  environment.  If  there  were  no  other  grounds 
for  urging  their  study,  the  preservation  of  life  and  the  promotion 
of  our  well-being  would  alone  justify  apportioning  a  large  meas- 
ure of  time  to  these  subjects,  since  they  hold  in  themselves  the 
issues  of  life  and  death.  What  untold  misery,  what  unspeakable 
sorrow,  what  manifold  death  would  have  been  saved  had  these 
subjects  been  assiduously  investigated  by  all  the  universities  for 
the  last  thousand  years  and  the  results  assiduously  taught  by  all 
the  other  schools ! 

Permanence  is  characteristic  of  these  subjects.  Chemical, 
physical,  biological,  and  planetary  laws  were  in  action  millions  of 
years  ago,  and  with  little  doubt  they  will  continue  in  action  for 
millions  of  years  to  come.  Compared  with  them,  the  conven- 
tions of  man  are  ephemeral  and  evanescent.  We  talk  of  ancient 
history,  meaning  the  story  of  certain  peoples  two  and  three  thou- 
sand, or  at  most  five  or  six  thousand,  years  ago.  These  are  but 
things  of  yesterday  compared  with  the  great  history  of  the  earth 
and  the  stars,  or  the  story  of  life.  In  this  quality  of  permanence 
and  endurance  the  fundamental  sciences  bear  a  quality  which 
the  transient  institutions  and  conventions  of  man  do  not 
possess. 

If  we  turn  to  the  secular  side,  it  may  be  remarked  that  these 
subjects  have  great  industrial  value.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  sciences  have  made  extremely  important  contributions  to 
most  of  our  great  industries.  So  vital  is  their  industrial  bearing 
that  the  chief  educational  agitation  in  Europe  during  the  last  few 
years  has  hinged  upon  the  commercial  value  of  elementary  edu- 
cation in  the  sciences.     The  gigantic  strides  which  Germany  has 
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made  in  commercial  enterprise,  under  natural  conditions  not 
especially  superior,  have  been  quite  surely  due  to  the  large  atten- 
tion given  to  these  subjects  in  certain  of  her  schools.  The  fore- 
most nations  are  coming  to  recognize  in  scientific  education  a 
political  factor  of  profound  importance.  If  America  is  fully  to 
establish  and  make  permanent  her  leadership  in  the  industrial 
world,  it  will  be  through  training  in  the  sciences,  for  by  this  in 
the  future  will  leadership  be  conditioned. 

As  an  element  of  individual  equipment  for  the  highest  effi- 
ciency in  many  of  the  offices  of  life,  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
is  indispensable.  In  domestic  economy,  in  sanitation,  in  many 
of  the  crafts,  in  agriculture,  in  pharmacy,  in  medicine,  and  even 
in  law,  in  literature,  and  in  the  ministry,  a  large  measure  of  famil- 
iarity with  these  subjects  is  of  unquestionable  value.  No  small 
familiarity  is  necessary  to  an  intelligent  reading  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  day.  Our  magazines  and  our  newspapers  contain 
no  trivial  factor  of  sciences.  It  might  be  better,  but,  such  as  it 
is,  it  can  be  read  with  discriminating  intelligence  only  through  a 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  sciences.  This  scientific  factor  is 
increasing  year  by  year,  and  will  certainly  continue  to  grow  dur- 
ing the  next  generation.  To  discriminate  the  good  from  the 
bad,  at  least  elementary  scientific  schooling  is  requisite.  We 
are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  on  scientific 
appliances.  To  deal  intelligently  with  these,  scientific  instruc- 
tion is  needful. 

As  a  training,  the  study  of  the  sciences  possesses  its  own 
peculiar  value.  It  is  not  my  function  here  to  compare  the  dis- 
ciplinary value  of  the  natural  sciences  with  that  of  the  conven- 
tional sciences,  but  the  high  value  of  the  former  in  intellectual 
training  may  be  affirmed  without  hesitation.  Their  peculiar 
advantages  as  instruments  of  training  lie  in  their  tangible  demon- 
strative character.  Their  field  is  rigorously  controlled  by  law. 
Even  though  the  combination  of  agencies  be  intricate  and  the 
results  complex  and  obscure,  law  reigns  and  a  rigorous  mental 
procedure  is  demanded  to  secure  the  truth. 

The  sciences  have  peculiar  value  in  training  the  mind  to  appre- 
ciate the  co-operation  of  different  agencies  in  a  given  phenome- 
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non.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  know  that  a  certain  cause  is  operating 
in  a  certain  phenomenon,  and  that  a  certain  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced by  it.  It  is  necessary  to  know  whether  there  are  not 
other  factors  involved  which  will  overwhelm  it  and  produce  an 
entirely  different  outcome.  Questions  of  this  class  make  up 
most  of  the  issues  of  life.  Very  rarely  does  a  single  cause  work 
alone  to  produce  its  own  independent  result.  For  the  most  part, 
the  questions  of  life  involve  a  combination  of  several  influences, 
acting  in  different  degrees,  and  the  outcome  is  determined  by 
the  measure  of  participation  of  the  respective  factors.  It  is 
necessary  to  evaluate  these  and  combine  them  to  foresee  the 
true  result.  Now  this  is  eminently  true  of  the  problems  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  the  training  which  they  give  in  discriminat- 
ing and  evaluating  the  constituent  factors  is  precisely  that  kind 
of  discipline  needed  for  the  solution  of  the  complex  problems  of 
life.  This  kind  of  discipline  is  not  equally  possible  in  some  of 
the  other  subjects  of  study,  because  they  aic  in  their  very  nature 
selective  and  simple. 

The  disciplinary  value  of  the  sciences  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
experimentation.  Scientific  problems  are  solved,  not  simply  by 
reasoning  upon  them,  but  by  putting  them  to  trial.  There  grows 
out  of  this  an  ability  to  test  questions  by  experimentation,  and 
withal  a  fixed  disposition  to  do  so.  As  a  result,  the  mind  so 
trained  is  less  willing  to  rest  upon  simple  reasoning,  subject,  as 
it  is,  to  pitfalls  here  and  there,  but  is  predisposed  to  bring  every 
question  to  the  test  of  actual  trial. 

There  has  grown  up  with  the  sciences  a  distinctive  mode  of 
work,  known  as  the  scientific  method.  It  is  distinguished  from 
previous  methods  in  its  constant  appeal  to  observation  and 
experiment,  and  to  rigorous  induction  from  these.  Now,  this 
scientific  method  is  confessedly  superior  to  all  previous  methods. 
It  is  coming  to  be  the  distinctive  method  of  the  age.  It  is  being 
gradually  introduced  into  other  departments  of  thought  and  will 
at  length  beyond  question  come  to  be  practically  the  one  universal 
method  of  research.  To  the  acquirement  of  this  method  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  is  the  obvious  avenue.  To  fail  to 
acquire  this  method  of  intellectual  procedure  is  to  fail  to  acquire 
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the  highest  and  best  method  of  modern  times.  If,  therefore, 
the  youths  of  today  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  distinctive  intel- 
lectual work  of  the  next  half-century,  they  should  be  trained  in 
scientific  work  by  the  scientific  method.  The  importance  of  this 
may  not  be  fully  appreciated  today,  but  it  will  be  realized  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  years  hence,  when  the  youths  of  today  are  in  the 
midst  of  mature  life  and  taking  part  in  its  great  battles. 

The  study  of  the  sciences  is  helpful  in  bringing  our  youths 
into  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  aids  them  in  being  a  living  fac- 
tor in  it.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  a  spirit  of  progress.  The 
motto  of  the  age  is  "On  !  On !  On  !"  New  truths,  new  philoso- 
phies, new  inventions,  new  discoveries,  new  remedies,  are  the 
glory  of  our  time,  and  the  glory  of  science  as  well.  But,  while 
the  spirit  of  science  is  one  of  unhesitating  progress,  it  does  not 
plunge  recklessly  into  any  scheme  that  may  offer  allurements  to 
some  promised  good.  It  proceeds  by  testing  every  new  propo- 
sition by  all  the  resources  of  the  scientific  method.  What  is 
proposed  is  not  accepted  simply  because  it  is  proposed  or  because 
it  promises  some  desired  benefit.  It  is  merely  made  a  working 
hypothesis  and  put  to  experimental  trial  in  an  appropriate  way. 
All  that  a  new  proposition  can  hope  for  under  the  scientific 
spirit  is  investigation.  It  is  the  scientific  practice  to  make  trial 
in  a  small  experimental  way  before  great  interests  are  put  in 
jeopardy.  The  ancient  physicians  tried  their  remedies  on  man 
by  the  wholesale.  The  scientific  physician  of  today  makes  his 
tests  on  a  few  animals  under  close  observation.  When  the  sci- 
entific spirit  shall  control  in  the  social  and  political  world,  we 
will  make  similar  small  experimental  trials  before  we  jeopardize 
the  great  interests  of  the  nation  by  plunging  heedlessly  into 
revolutionary  proceedings.  Science  is  eminently  progressive 
and  has  only  anathema  for  opposition  to  progress,  but  its 
progress  is  based  on  cautious  study,  careful  observation,  and 
preliminary  trial.  It  does  not  hold  on  to  past  measures  until 
their  accumulated  weaknesses  bring  on  a  collapse  and  then 
recklessly  swing  over  to  some  other  practice,  only  to  invite 
another  collapse  and  reaction.  Its  mode  is  to  move  steadily  and 
unhesitatingly,  but  yet  carefully,  on.     When  this  mode  comes 
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to  be  dominant  in  civic  and  social  life,  it  will  be  as  great  a  boon 
to  them  as  it  already  is  to  industrial  life.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  future  of  the  American  people  that 
this  conjoined  spirit  of  progress  and  conservation  shall  come  to 
be  the  dominant  trait  of  our  people. 

Scientific  studies  carry  with  themselves  distinctive  moral  atti- 
tudes which  eminently  commend  them  as  factors  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  youth.  Chief  among  these  is  their  firm  loyalty  to  truth. 
No  matter  what  may  have  been  previous  beliefs  and  preferences, 
the  true  scientific  student  revises  his  views  as  evidence  requires. 
Authority,  tradition,  current  opinion  all  go  for  naught  in  the  face 
of  clear  evidence.  A  readiness  to  abandon  error  and  substitute 
truth  is  a  prime  quality  in  true  scientific  work.  A  devoted  loy- 
alty to  the  realities  within  us  and  about  us,  whether  they  accord 
with  what  we  wish  or  not,  is  a  fundamental  trait  of  scientific 
morality. 

I  regret  that  time  forbids  me  to  dwell  more  at  length  upon 
the  ethical  aspects  of  scientific  study.  I  must  close  with  the 
remark  that  the  enduring  ordinances  of  creation  are  surely 
worthy  of  a  large  place  in  our  studies  beside  the  ephemeral 
devices  of  man;  a  study  of  the  entities  and  energies  that 
enter  into  the  very  constitution  of  the  universe  and  of  all  its 
creatures  deserves  generous  recognition,  and  the  great  histories 
of  the  whole  may  well  form  a  groundwork  for  the  little  special 
histories  in  which  we  are  more  intimately  and  narrowly  con- 
cerned. 

Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlin. 

Department  of  Geology, 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  MATERIAL. 

What  is  most  to  be  desired  to-day  is  not  more  theory  or 
more  startling  examples  of  radical  practice,  but  rather  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  teachers  throughout  the  country  may  grasp  the 
commonplaces  of  educational  thought  and  may  live  up  to  them. 
There  is  more  conservatism  abroad  than  is  usually  acknowl- 
edged. In  town  and  city  the  life  of  the  school  is  only  partially 
redeemed  from  the  mechanical  methods  of  former  days.  The 
physical  well-being  of  the  child  is  not  yet  made  of  first  impor- 
tance. Fresh  air,  cheerful  variety,  rhythmic  games,  happy  play, 
corrective  gymnastics  are  too  occasional  and  perfunctory. 
Motor  training  has  barely  scratched  the  surface  of  the  teaching 
consciousness  of  America.  Music  as  a  highly  nutritive  element 
in  child  nurture  is  yet  unrecognized  even  by  directors  of  this 
branch.  Too  much  time  is  given  to  the  drill  upon  the  forms 
and  symbols  of  music,  while  the  rich  opportunities  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  musical  sense  are  neglected.  Similar  statements 
might  be  made  about  other  portions  of  the  curriculum. 

Is  there  a  remedy  for  these  palpable  defects  ?  No  doubt 
many  remedies  could  be  suggested,  and  I  purpose  to  speak  here 
at  some  length  of  one.  It  is  that  all  along  the  line  officials  and 
directors  of  education  pay  more  attention  to  the  principles 
involved  in  the  selection  of  material  for  teaching.  Everybody 
believes  that  character  is  the  end  of  education,  and  that  a 
healthy  body  is  of  first  account.  It  is  known  also  that  body, 
mind,  and  spirit  are  one,  and  that  interest  and  feeling  are  the 
most  potent  allies  of  the  will.  Why,  then,  should  there  not  be 
a  more  complete  emancipation  of  the  teacher  from  the  old  for- 
mal curriculum,  and  a  larger  range  of  choice,  so  that  in  the  daily 
process  of  adapting  means  to  end  the  teacher  may  be  conscious 
of  personal  growth  and  may  take  professional  pride  in  doing 
what  is  best  for  the  child  ? 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  the  living,  growing 
teacher   is  the   real  dynamic   power  in  every    school.     Nearly 
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every  educational  address  in  its  peroration  exalts  the  teacher 
and  minimizes  the  importance  of  the  curriculum  and  other 
school  appliances.  And  yet  I  fear  that  the  same  educators  who 
speak  with  such  eloquence  upon  this  subject  return  to  their 
fields  of  labor  where  quantitation  standards  are  enforced,  and 
indulge  themselves  in  a  sort  of  comfortable  feeling  that  the 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  to  seek  these  ideals  in  their  particular 
field.  They  are  content  with  a  kind  of  excellent  uniformity 
which  subordinates  the  interests  of  the  child  to  the  school  and 
its  highly  developed  curriculum.  Why  not  begin  to  live  up  to 
our  knowledge  and  belief?  The  aphorism,  "We  learn  by 
doing/'  is  as  good  for  the  teacher  as  for  the  pupil.  If  men  and 
women  are  once  enthused  with  the  great  spiritual  aims  of  teach- 
ing and  training,  they  will  experience  a  new  love  for  their 
pupils  and  a  new  zeal  for  their  work.  If  a  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  selecting  the  activities  of  the  school  is  placed  upon 
them,  there  will  be  enterprise,  invention,  research,  discovery, 
and  conquest.  Some  will  go  far  beyond  others  in  their  enthu- 
siastic and  courageous  experimentation.  There  will  be  seen 
more  and  more  of  the  scientific  skill  that  has  entered  the  fields 
of  horticulture  and  stock-raising.  The  scientist,  the  artist,  or 
the  musician  of  today  could  do  little  of  value  were  he  obliged 
to  wear  shackles  of  any  kind.  Every  creative  work  requires 
freedom  both  in  design  and  execution.  Shall  the  teacher  be 
classed  with  the  artist,  the  poet,  and  the  architect,  or  with  the 
policeman,  the  bookkeeper,  or  the  seamstress  ?  There  is  a  cry- 
ing need  for  largeness  in  the  point  of  view  of  school  superin- 
tendents and  supervisors.  The  reform  needed  must  begin  at 
the  top  and  work' downward. 

i.  Personality  emancipated  and  upheld  by  lofty  ideals  should 
be  first,  while  the  curriculum  should  be  made  second  in  impor- 
tance. Excellence  in  teaching  art  is  subjective  rather  than 
objective.  Those  teachers  who  have  served  time  in  subservient 
obedience  to  the  requirements  of  a  detailed  curriculum  are  often 
confirmed  invalids.  They  are  like  the  poor  creatures  in  Bar- 
naby  Rudge>  who,  being  rescued  by  the  mob  from  Newgate 
Prison,    could,  not   endure  the   freedom    and  confusion  of   the 
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street,  and  went  back  to  their  dungeons  and  their  chains.     Wha 
they  need  is  not  more  restraint,   but  more  careful,  intellectual, 
and  moral  nursing  during  convalescence  and  until  they  are  able 
to  stand  alone  and  act  for  themselves. 

What  is  the  meaning  and  value  of  all  our  pedagogical  train- 
ing in  our  normal  schools  and  colleges,  if  it  is  not  to  develop 
ability  and  judgment  in  the  selection  and  use  of  material  ?  Even 
the  skilled  handicraftsman  is  permitted  to  select  his  own  tools. 
Are  we  training  teachers  simply  to  follow  and  not  rather  to 
lead? 

2.  Superintendents  and  heads  of  departments  may  outline 
fields  for  investigation  and  study  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
much  room  for  choice  and  skilful  planning  by  individual 
teachers.  Whether  it  be  geography,  history,  mathematics, 
physics,  manual  training,  or  the  more  general  study  of  English, 
let  the  boundary  lines  of  the  subject  bf  indicated  and  such  sug- 
gestions made  as  will  show  the  high  premium  that  is  to  be 
awarded  to  originality  and  freshness  of  treatment.  Let  it  be 
clearly  seen  that  the  thing  asked  for  is  not  a  text-book  require- 
ment or  an  examination  standard.  Let  the  curriculum  be  an 
earnest  appeal  to  teachers  and  pupils  to  search  for  living  reali- 
ties. Whether  the  age  of  Pericles,  of  Charlemagne,  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  or  of  Washington  be  studied,  present-day  standards 
are  to  be  used,  and  the  comparative  method  is  to  be  encouraged. 
The  teacher,  being  free,  is  to  lead  her  class  into  such  an  enthu- 
siastic and  intensive  study  as  to  make  the  current  canons  touch- 
ing concentration  and  correlation  seem  of  little  account. 

I  have  before  me  an  octavo,  one  and  one-half  inches  thick,  con- 
taining  a  course  of  study  for  the  schools  of  one  of  our  largest 
cities.  It  is  scholarly  and  elaborate.  Every  subject  is  worked 
out  to  the  smallest  detail.  Few  could  have  done  the  work  better, 
but  to  the  teachers  of  that  city  it  is  all  second-hand  material. 
It  is  placed  in  their  hands  as  a  product  of  superior  knowledge 
and  skill,  and  to  follow  it  quite  implicitly  appears  to  be  enjoined, 
not  only  by  duty  and  conscience,  but  by  the  dictates  of  self- 
preservation.  Here,  then,  we  see  school  officials  who  ought  to 
regard  the  spontaneous  unfolding  of  the  teacher's .  power  as  the 
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finest  flower  of  a  school  system,  taking  away  the  opportunity  of 
self-activity  and  freedom.  A  child  cannot  grow  either  in  moral 
or  intellectual  power  under  these  conditions,  much  less  the 
teacher. 

School  administration  in  America  should  discover  a  higher 
function  than  the  organizing  and  revising  of  the  curriculum  in 
such  a  way  that  teachers  have  only  to  follow  the  schedule. 
"The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive."  How  these 
Scripture  words  recall  Colonel  Parker  and  the  gospel  for  which 
he  stood  !  Surely  the  good  work  he  began  will  not  cease  until 
there  is  freedom  for  every  teacher  in  respect,  not  only  of  means, 
but  also  of  methods. 

3.  With  a  broad  and  highly  flexible  curriculum  an  appeal  may 
justly  be  made  to  the  teacher  for  highly  vitalized  and  studious 
effort.  Diffident  and  doubtful  at  first,  like  a  child  learning  to 
walk,  he  will  soon  rejoice  in  his  strength.  His  brain  will  begin 
to  teem  with  new  possibilities  and  new  devices.  Instead  of 
watching  the  clock  for  the  time  of  dismissal,  he  is  actually  sorry 
to  go  home  at  night.  By  a  sort  of  spiritual  contagion  his 
pupils  are  affected,  as  well  as  other  teachers  in  the  school. 
Under  these  conditions  there  is  seen  the  newest  of  the  new  edu- 
cation. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  obligation  of  the  school 
official,  and  have  tried  to  show  that  a  teacher  cannot  do  his  best 
work  unless  he  is  free.  Assuming  that  this  is  the  case,  some- 
thing remains  to  be  said  about  the  particular  part  to  be  taken 
by  the  teacher  in  selection. 

1 .  The  amount  and  variety  of  subject-matter,  like  the  amount 
and  variety  of  food,  are  determined  largely  by  appetite.  I  have 
an  old  friend  who  used  to  boast  that  he  usually  finished  his  meal 
with  about  the  same  appetite  with  which  he  began.  The  doctrine 
of  interest  influences  every  recitation  in  somewhat  the  same 
way.  Selection  is  made  with  the  child  ever  in  the  mind's  eye. 
Where  a  class  is  involved  the  same  rule  holds  good,  but  the 
skill  required  is  greater.  Select  for  interest  at  all  hazards.  This 
is  not  for  entertainment,  but  for  hard  work  that  gives  joy  in  the 
doing  and  leads  to  further  achievement.     This  last  sentence  is 
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for  the  solace  of  the  anti-imperialists  in  education  who  cannot 
bear  to  have  the  child  liappy  in  school  and  who  long  for  the 
good  old  times  when  the  school  fostered  ennui,  humility,  and 
wretchedness. 

The  fact  that  every  human  being  accomplishes  more  and 
grows  faster  under  the  stimulus  of  interest  is  sure  to  affect  teach- 
ing more  and  more  as  time  goes  on.  The  teacher  will  apply 
this  truth  in  many  ways.  The  culture-epoch  theory  comes  to 
have  a  practical  bearing.  The  beginnings  of  history  will  be 
found  in  the  social  life  of  early  men,  their  aims  and  occupations. 
The  teacher  free  to  choose  will  discover  nascent  periods  of 
growth  and  will  adapt  material  accordingly.  Myths,  animal 
stories,  tales  of  chivalry,  pioneer  stories,  and  other  types  of  lit- 
erature will  each  be  fitted  into  its  proper  niche,  for  pupils  will 
help  in  the  selection,  and  their  judgment  is  final.  Nothing  of 
this  sort  can  happen  where  the  curriculum  is  inflexible  and  where 
it  is  constructed  upon  strictly  logical  and  subject-matter  lines. 

2.  Under  a  freer  selection  the  teacher  may  satisfy  more  fully 
the  claims  of  motor  ability.  Here,  too,  in  our  most  advanced 
schools  there  is  a  fatal  restriction.  A  set  of  models  in  paper, 
wood,  or  iron  looks  well  and  is  good  as  a  foundation ;  but  both 
special  and  class-room  teachers  must  be  encouraged  to  find 
opportunities  for  handwork  that  far  transcend  a  limited  and 
formal  field.  In  field,  forest,  garden,  shop,  and  schoolroom 
there  are  great  possibilities.  Whether  in  order  to  know 
social  life  by  experience,  or  for  the  psychological  ends  of 
co-ordinating  hand  and  brain,  it  makes  little  difference.  The 
teacher  of  nature  study,  geography,  or  history  who  does  not  find 
many  things  to  be  done  is  not  up  to  date. 

3.  I  suspect  that  selection  by  the  teacher  would  more  often 
recggnize  the  value  of  "  rotation  of  crops."  Suppose  a  class 
were  permitted  to  drop  any  study  for  half  a  year  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  weariness  and  in  order  to  attack  some  other  subject 
more  strenuously,  I  am  sure  the  experiment  would  be  fruitful. 
Says  Guyau  in  his  excellent  book  on  Education  and  Heredity: 
"  The  temptation  most  difficult  to  resist  in  our  modern  society 
is  that  of  completely  exploiting  our  talents,  of  extricating  from 
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them  every  particle  of  profit,  and  of  bartering  them  for  the 
maximum  money  and  honor  they  can  give.  It  is  this  unlimited 
exploiting  of  superiorities  which  renders  them  perilous." 
Fewer  rows  with  fewer  plants  in  a  row  bring  the  farmer  his  best 
crops.  Add  to  that  rotation,  and  we  have  a  working  formula  for 
the  selection  and  use  of  subject-matter. 

4.  All  selection  is  to  be  made  thoughtfully,  keeping  in  mind 
the  conditions  involved.  Central  and  typical  truths  and  experi- 
ences are  always  best.  Being  rich  and  comprehensive  in  their 
relations,  they  preclude  the  necessity  of  an  overcrowded  cur- 
riculum. A  lesson,  like  a  sermon,  is  more  valuable  for  its  sug- 
gestiveness  than  for  what  it  enforces  pro  forma.  Teachers  under 
proper  encouragement  will,  in  a  given  field,  select  what  is  prac- 
tical and  what  relates  itself  to  current  life.  The  newspaper 
becomes  a  powerful  aid.  Books,  papers,  magazines,  lantern 
slides,  are  useful  means. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  fuller  statement.     I   have  tried  to 

suggest  a  needed   reform :    To  accomplish    that   reform,    first, 

school  officials  should  hesitate  to  "rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 

tread,"  and,  secondly,  the  teacher  needs  to  be  emancipated  and 

his  function  enlarged  so  that  his  work  may  bear  the  stamp  of 

free  creative  genius. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton. 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  Universty. 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  HISTORY  FOR 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

The  work  outlined  below  consists  chiefly  of  the  reading  or 
telling  of  stories  of  travel  and  discovery.  The  intention  is  to 
suggest  some  ideas  of  the  size  of  the  earth  and  the  variety  of 
life  to  be  found  upon  it.  The  stories  also  carry  with  them  cer- 
tain lines  of  development  in  human  industry  and  knowledge 
simple  enough  to  be  comprehended  by  children  of  this  age. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Make  a  simple  form  of  sailboat,  a  "catboat,"  in  all  respects  like  the 
actual  working  boat  and  intended  for  use  in  play.  Visit  docks  on  lakeshore 
or  river  and  the  ship-building  docks  at  South  Chicago.  Gather  information 
concerning  the  transportation  by  water  from  Chicago  to  other  ports  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Study  pictures  of  typical  forms  of  boats,  from 
rafts  and  dugouts  to  modern  ironclads  and  other  steamships.  Drawing  and 
painting  should  be  used  as  a  means  of  study. 

References:  Parker,  The  Fleets  of  the  World;  Cartault,  TrUre  Athinienne  ; 
Bland,  Skips  and  Boats;  Busk,  Navies  of  the  World;  Folkard,  The  Sailing  Boat; 
Chauvenet,  Navigation ;  Sommerfeldt,  Construction  of  Ships ;  Very,  Navies  of  the 
World;  La  Croix,  Military  and  Religious  Life  of  the  Middle  Ages;  Knox,  Robert 
Fulton  ;  Hale,  Stories  of  Invention  ;  Parton,  Captains  of  Industry  ;  Wright,  Chil- 
dren's Stories  of  American  Progress  ;  Torr,  Ancient  Ships  ;  "  Boats  of  Every  Kind," 
Harper's  Magazine,  Vol.  LXXII,  p.  683 ;  "Boats,"  ibid..  Vol.  LXXV,  p.  455  ;  Vol.  LV, 
p.  428;  "The  First  Ocean  Steamer,"  ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  411 ;  "A  Group  of  American 
Girls,"  ibid.,  Vol.  XXXI,  p.  163. 

OCTOBER. 

Read  or  tell  stories  of  the  Vikings.  The  stories  of  Olaf  Tryggveson  and 
Leif  Erikson  are  good  for  the  purpose.  Illustrate  with  pictures  of  northern 
scenery,  houses,  costume,  boats,  and  weapons.  Picture  Iceland,  Greenland, 
and  the  northeast  coast  of  America.  See  Viking  boat  at  Field  Museum. 
Use  as  reading  book  Hall's  Viking  Tales. 

References  :  Sephton,  The  Saga  of  Olaf;  Carlyle,  "  Early  Kings  of  Norway," 
in  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  ;  Vicary,  "  Olav  the  King,"  Saga  Times  ;  Mai- 
lett,  Northern  Antiquities;  Keary,  The  Vikings  in  Western  Christendom  ;  Du 
Chaillu,  The  Viking  Age ;  Keyser,  Private  Life  of  the  Old  Northmen  ;  Morris  and 
Magnusson,  Saga  Library,  Vols.  Ill,  IV  ;  Johnson,  The  Normans  in  Europe  ;  Ander- 
son, Norse  Mythology  ;   Litchfield,    The  Nine  Worlds  ;   King,  Geographical  Reader 
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"Northern  Europe;"  "The  Old  Norse  Colonies  of  Greenland,"  Harper's  Magazine, 
Vol.  XLIV,  p.  65;  "Norse  Mythology,"  ibid.,  Vol.  XLVI,  p.  241 ;  "Norsemen," 
ibid.,  Vol.  LXIII,  p.  882;  "The  Visit  of  the  Vikings,"  ibid.,  Vol.  LXV,  p.  515; 
"Iceland,"  ibid.,  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  145,  289,  448 ;  "  Norway,"  ibid.,  Vol.  XXV,  pp.  145, 
289;  "Norway,"  #**.,  Vol.  XCVII,  p.  99;  "Norway  Coast,"  ibid.,  Vol.  LXXXIX, 
p.  375;  "Norway  and  Its  People,"  ibid.,  Vol.  LXXVIII,  pp.  419,  640,  801 ;  "A 
Viking  Ship,"  Scribner's  Magazine,  Vol.  II,  p.  604. 

NOVEMBER    AND    DECEMBER. 

Tell  stories  of  the  crusades,  emphasizing  the  features  of  discovery  and 
travel.  Study  pictures  and  plan  of  Jerusalem,  pictures  of  the  Sepulcher,  and 
Saracens.  Tell  of  the  palmers  and  pilgrims,  their  route  across  Europe  and 
their  reception  on  the  way.  Give  description  of  Richard's  fleet,  the  trans- 
ports and  warships.  Picture  the  Saracenic  life  in  the  story  of  Saladin,  and 
see  what  the  crusaders  learned  from  the  Saracens.  Stories  from  The  Arabian 
Nights  will  give  an  idea  of  the  luxury  of  oriental  life. 

References  :  Michaud,  History  of  the  Crusades  ;  Archer,  The  Crusades  ;  Gray, 
The  Children's  Crusade  ;  Abbott,  Richard  I. ;  Doran,  Knights  and  Their  Days ; 
Draper,  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,  Saracenic  Culture  ;  Bulfinch,  Age  of 
Chivalry  ;  Oman,  The  Art  of  War  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  Viollet-le-Duc,  Annals  of  a 
Fortress  ;  La  Croix,  Manners,  Customs,  and  Dress  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Military  and 
Religious  Life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Science  and  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  "Castle 
Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  Scribner's  Magazine,  Vol.  V,  p.  1 ;  "  Military  Pyrotech- 
nics in  Former  Days,"  Harper's  Magazine,  Vol.  XXXIX,  p.  35 ;  "  Besieging  the 
Citadel,"  ibid.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  592  ;  "  The  Holy  City,"  ibid.,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  576 ;  "Jeru- 
salem," ibid.,  Vol.  XC,  p.  546  ;  "Arabians,"  ibid.,  Vol.  XC,  p.  4  ;  "  Arabia,"  "  Islam," 
ibid.,  Vol.  XCI,  p.  625. 

JANUARY    AND    FEBRUARY. 

Read  the  story  of  Marco  Polo.  Show  stereopticon  views  and  other 
pictures  of  Venice.  As  the  various  quarters  of  the  city  are  shown,  tell  stories 
connected  with  them.  The  Two  Foscari,  Marino  Faliero,  Dandolo,  The  Mer~ 
chant  of  Venice.  The  Wedding  of  Venice  and  the  Adriatic  may  be  used 
if  the  too  savage  details  are  omitted.  Follow  the  journeys  of  the  Polos, 
studying  pictures  and  descriptions  of  the  regions  which  they  explored.  Bring 
out  the  following  points  by  means  of  the  story :  ignorance  of  the  West  con- 
cerning the  East ;  prevalence  of  myths  instead  of  knowledge  ;  difficulties  of 
travel ;  variety  of  scene,  peoples,  and  customs  encountered ;  industry  and 
prosperity  of  the  East ;  the  sea  on  the  east  coast  of  the  habitable  world. 

References  :  Yriarte,  Venice  ;  Olyphant,  Makers  of  Venice  ;  Smith,  Gondola 
Days  ;  Ruskin,  Stories  of  Venice  ;  Taine,  Italian  Cities,  Venice  ;  Turnbull,  The  Golden 
Book  of  Venice;  Hazlett,  The  Venetian  Republics,  Vols.  Ill  and  IV;  Blashfield, Ital- 
ian Cities  ;  Sismondi,  Italian  Republics ;  Brown,  Venetian  Studies ;  Brown,  Venice  ; 
Brown,  Life  on  the  Lagoons  ;  Mrs.  E.  L.  Saxon,  City  in  the  Sea  ;  Smedley,  Sketches 
from  Venetian  History ;  Weil,  Venice ;  Byron,  Poems ;  Howells,  Venetian  Life ; 
Villari,  On    Tuscan  Hills  and  Venetian   Waters ;  Gibbins,  History  of  Commerce  in 
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Europe;  "  Venice,"  Century  Magazine y  Vol.  Ill,  p.  I ;  "  Venice,"  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  XLV,  p.  481 ;  "  Venice  at  Easter,"  ibid.,  Vol.  XC,  p.  738  ;  "Christmas  in 
Venice,"  ibid.,  Vol.  LVI,  p.  285  ;  "  On  the  Skirts  of  the  Alps,"  ibid.,  Vol.  LIX,  p. 
64 1 ;  Brooks,  Marco  Polo  ;  Knox,  Marco  Polo  ;  Towle,  Marco  Polo  ;  Wright,  Marco 
Polo  ;  Yule,  Marco  Polo  ;  Hale,  Stories  of  Adventure  ;  Payne,  History  of  America  ; 
Yule,  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither  ;  D'  Anvers,  Forms  of  Land;  "  Marco  Polo  and 
His  Book,"  Harper's  Magazine,  Vol.  XLVI,  p.  I  /  "  Caravan  Journeys  Through  Cen- 
tral Asia,"  ibid.,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  506 ;   «  A  Caravan,"  ibid.,  Vol.  LXXXVII,  p.  650. 

MARCH,    APRIL,    AND    MAY. 

Read  the  story  of  Columbus.  Make  simple  forms  of  instruments  used 
in  navigation,  viz. :  sandglass,  cross-staff,  compass,  log.  Use  these  in  com- 
paring time  and  distance.  Read  the  account  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal 
(see  Seelye's  Life  of  Columbus)  and  of  the  Portuguese .  attempts  to  reach 
India  by  following  the  African  coast.  Show  pictures  of  the  coasts  discovered 
by  Portuguese  mariners.  Study  the  ships  of  the  time  and  mode  of  life  on 
board.  Tell  the  story  of  Vasco  da  Gama.  Show  pictures  of  the  sea  and 
read  stories  and  poems  to  help  the  pictures.  Study  pictures  of  the  West 
Indies  and  connect  with  what  the  children  know  of  these  islands  today. 

References  :  "  Hakluyt  Society  Publications ;  "  fournal  of  Columbus  ;  Let- 
ters  of  Columbus  ;  Vasco  da  Gama  ;  Irving,  Columbus  ;  N.  Ponce  de  Le*on,  The  Cara- 
vels of  Columbus  ;  Ford,  The  Writings  of  Columbus ;  Winsor,  Columbus ;  Fiske, 
Discovery  of  America  ;  Seelye,  Columbus ;  Hale,  Columbus  ;  Knight,  Columbus  ; 
Idem.,  Stories  of  Discovery;  Payne,  History  of  America  ;  Burton,  The  Story  of  Our 
Country  ;  King,  This  Continent  of  Ours  ;  Gilman,  Historical  Readers,  Vol.  I ;  Towle, 
Vasco  da  Qama  ;  "  Columbus,"  Harper's  Magazine,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  p.  721 ;  ibid., 
Vol.  LXXXIV,  p.  728;  ibid.,  Vol.  LXXXV,  p.  681 ;  ibid,  Vol.  LXV,  p.  729;  ibid., 
Vol.  XLVI,  p.  640;  ibid.,  Vol.  LIV,  p.  1 ;  ibid.,  Vol.  XX,  p.  234;  "  Genoa,"  ibid., 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  471 ;  "West  Indies,"  ibid.,  Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  161. 

JUNE. 

Read  the  story  of  Magellan's  voyage  around  the  world.  Connect  with 
present  knowledge  of  the  Philippines. 

References:  "Hakluyt  Society  Publications,"  Magellan;  Fiske,  Discovery  of 
America  ;  Guillemard,  Magellan  ;  Towle,  Magellan  ;  "  Magellan,"  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  LXXXI,  p.  357  /   "Three  Great  Voyages,  ibid.,  Vol.  XX,  p.  234. 

Viola  Deratt. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Education. 
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CHARACTER-STUDY   AND    EDUCATION. 

I. 

Like  all  emotional  movements  of  thought,  child-study  has 
had  its  waxing  and  its  waning,  and  the  waning  is  now  upon  us. 
Hardy  and  faithful,  indeed,  is  the  man  or  the  woman  who  today 
speaks  enthusiastically  about  studying  "the  child."  But  it  would 
be  shallow  reasoning  and  absurd  to  hold  that  child-study  is  only 
one  more  worn  out  "fad."  When  physiologists  cease  studying 
the  body,  when  psychologists  are  no  longer  interested  in  the 
mind,  when  physicians  concern  themselves  no  more  with  physi- 
cal character,  then  will  teachers  cease  to  study  children.  True, 
certain  methods  and  phases  of  child-study  have  ceased  to  attract 
attention,  but  even  these  have  their  value  in  a  study  of  child- 
hood that  shall  be  all-sided  and  well  balanced.  As  for  those 
who  believe  themselves  capable  of  understanding  child-nature 
instinctively,  and  amuse  themselves  with  more  or  less  humorous 
comments  on  some  child-study  fantasies  of  recent  years,  let  us 
quietly  remind  them  that  our  common-sense  knowledge  of  mind- 
matters  does  not  make  psychology  useless ;  that  our  practical 
precepts  in  regard  to  health  do  not  take  the  place  of  hygiene ; 
that  because  the  New  Testament  contains  plentiful  milk  for 
babes  there  is  no  reason  why  strong  men  should  not  seek  for 
the  critical  strong  meat  required  by  their  constitutions.  But 
just  as  we  do  not  cease  our  casual  observations  of  human  nature 
because  we  are  psychologists,  nor  refrain  from  using  common- 
sense  rules  because  we  are  hygienists  or  physicians,  nor  disallow 
the  milk  of  the  gospel  because  we  are  able  to  eat  its  strong 
meat — so  in  child-study,  in  becoming  more  or  less  scientific 
students  of  child-life  we  must  not  lose  our  "unpremeditated 
art  "  in  dealing  with  actual  children.  Moreover,  just  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  botany  quickens  the  spontaneous  love  of  nature  in  the 
heart  of  the  spiritual  man,  so  ought  scientific  child-study  to 
make  us  become  more  deeply  interested  in  all  children,  more 
sympathetic  and  tactful  in  dealing  with  them.     If -there  should 
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prove  to  be  any  inconsistency  between  the  spontaneous  and  the 
scientific  interest  in  children,  the  spontaneous  interest  always 
has  the  right  of  way,  because  it  is  easy  for  loving  intuition  to 
prepare  the  way  for  scientific  insight,  but  hard  for  science  to 
beget  sympathetic  and  tactful"  interest  in  children. 

Now,  with  all  its  faults,  the  child-study  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  has  produced  some  good  results :  greater  care  for  the  chil- 
dren's health ;  enhanced  interest  in  securing  character-results, 
in  education;  greater  appreciation  of  the  complexity  of  child- 
nature,  and  of  the  immense  importance  of  individual  differences ; 
attempts  to  ascertain  the  stages  of  development  in  children,  and 
to  fit  the  studies  of  the  school  to  those  stages  rather  than  to 
accommodate  the  stages  to  the  studies;  a  better  realization  of 
the  profound  importance  of  the  stage  of  adolescence;  closer 
co-operation  between  parents  and  teachers.  Not  that  child- 
study  alone  has  produced  these  results  and  others  that  might  be 
mentioned  {e.  g.t  the  establishment  of  observation  schools,  experi- 
mental schools,  and  so  on),  but  that  child-study  has  .helped  on 
improvements  that  had  already  begun  or  were  ready  to  begin. 

Admitting,  then,  that  child-study,  even  in  its  rawest  and  cra- 
ziest aspects,  has  been  useful  to  education,  let  us  endeavor  to 
point  out  some  of  its  mistakes  and  shortcomings,  so  that  we  may 
clear  the  ground  for  a  more  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  of 
character-study;  for  perhaps  the  chief  mistake  of  child-study 
has  been  a  failure  sufficiently  to  appreciate  the  unity  of  human 
nature  in  all  ages  and  stages  and  phases  of  development.  The 
child  is  the  father  of  the  man;  we  are  our  own  great-grandfathers! 
And  in  our  child-study  we  wish  to  investigate  the  character  in 
"  varying  childness,"  rather  than  certain  abstract  psychological 
phases  of  mind.  Let  us  shortly  state  some  of  the  shortcomings 
that  characterize  much  of  the  child-study  of  recent  years ;  then* 
we  can  discuss  each  point  in  turn: 

1.  Child-study  has  been  too  largely  the  psychology  of  pro- 
cesses and  states  of  mind  rather  than  tendencies  of  character. 

2.  It  has  been  too  largely  an  accumulation  of  facts  without 
order  and  relation,  or  else  the  facts  have  been  sorted  by  means 
of  merely  psychological  canons. 
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3.  It  has  studied  detached  groups  of  facts  without  investigat- 
ing their  connection  with  organic  character,  without  sufficient 
reference  to  the  facts  of  development,  and  without  thorough- 
going use  of  the  comparative  method. 

This  statement  will  suffice  for  the  logically  minded  reader 
who  wants  to  see  the  forest  before  studying  the  trees. 

I.  Child-study  too  psychological  in  its  material. — Just  because 
psychologists  have  been  the  leaders  in  child-study,  nearly  all 
the  best  work  has  been  done  by  psychologists,  professional  or 
amateur.  Here  are  some  of  the  topics  studied :  discrimination 
of  color  and  sound ;  co-ordination  of  movements ;  laws  of 
association  and  memory ;  categories  of  interest ;  imagination ; 
religious  imagery  (not  religious  instinct) ;  primary  emotions ; 
imitation ;  psychological  processes  in  play  and  games ;  reason- 
ings. Now,  many  of  these  studies  have  an  interest  and  a  value 
of  their  own,  and  therefrom  psychologists  may  gain  divers  hints; 
but  are  they  child-studies  ?  They  are  studies  relating  to  more 
or  less  immature  minds,  but  do  they  help  us  to  understand 
children's  conduct  and  tendencies  of  character?  The  actual  child 
is  self-assertive,  sympathetic,  inquiring,  gregarious,  appropria- 
tive,  dramatically  expressive,  tending  to  hero  worship,  and  so 
on.  These  are  some  of  the  tendencies  that  determine  his 
conduct  and  our  discipline  of  his  character.  These  relate  him  to 
his  natural  and  social  environment.  Doubtless  some  studies  have 
been  made  along  these  lines,  but  they  have  been  psychological, 
dealing  with  mental  process,  rather  than  characterological  (or 
ethological),  dealing  with  conduct.  It  may  be  that  apperception- 
masses  and  emotions  and  volitions  and  the  like,  will  ultimately 
explain  these  tendencies  of  character.  But  in  the  meantime  we 
want  to  know  something  about  the  instinctive  springs  of  conduct 
of  the  human  animal  in  a  state  of  society.  Before  we  can  explain 
we  must  group  and  classify;  before  we  can  understand  the 
molecular  physics  of  character  we  must  study  its  general 
mechanics.  Or,  to  vary  the  figure,  first  the  natural  history  of 
character,  then  its  biology.  We  must  not  contend  that  the 
psychological  study  of  character  must  wait  until  the  study  of 
instincts  and  tendencies  has  got  well  under  way;  indeed,  it  would 
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be  vain  babble  to  tell  the  human  mind  to  limit  its  interest  and 
activity  in  any  direction.  All  we  contend  for  is  this:  conduct 
is  practically  more  important  than  process,  character  than  mind, 
and  in  the  normal  development  of  science  the  natural-history 
method  precedes  the  study  of  inner  processes. 

Since  child-study  is  meant  to  be  practically  useful,  and  since 
psychology  is  a  very  difficult  science,  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
for  whom  child-study  ought  to  be  useful,  then  it  would  seem 
that  we  ought  to  study  the  human  animal  as  he  corresponds 
with  his  environment,  in  his  instincts,  habitual  impulses,  tenden- 
cies of  conduct.  Who  can  name  the  teachers  or  parents  whose 
dealings  with  children  have  become  wiser  through  psychological 
child-study  ?  And  how  many  of  us  are  able  to  become  interested 
in  the  depressing  spectacle  of  a  psychologizing  primary  teacher? 
While  we  must  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  each  teacher 
can  be  a  practical  psychologist,  should  we  not  in  the  meantime 
see  to  it  that  children's  conduct  becomes  more  understandable 
during  all  their  periods  of  development  ?  The  Herbartian 
"general  method"  is  a  useful  psychological  explanation  of  the 
steps  we  generally  take  in  teaching  a  topic ;  but  we  must  know 
something  about  the  child's  instinctive  tendencies  of  character, 
egoistic,  altruistic,  religious,  social,  economic,  aesthetic,  ethical, 
and  the  like,  if  we  are  to  teach  children  rather  than  mental 
mechanisms. 

2.  Character  is  organic  and  unitary,  hence  mere  accumulations  of 
data,  with  running  commentaries  thereon,  have  little  practical  or  scien- 
tific value. — Even  if  the  material  of  child-study  include  facts  of 
tendency  and  conduct,  we  need  some  concrete  scheme  whereby 
we  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  correlations  of  traits  or  tenden- 
cies, instead  of  simply  sorting  them  in  any  convenient  way  we 
may  happen  to  light  on.  Although  some  students  of  childhood 
apparently  have  thought  that  a  sufficiently  large  assemblage  of 
supposedly  cognate  facts  would  lead  to  an  induction,  thus  far  the 
"  inductions  "  have  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  True,  Darwin 
achieved  great  results  by  collecting  from  all  quarters  in  a  manner 
seemingly  without  plan.  But  all  who  have  read  Darwin's  life 
know  how  early  in  his  career  the  organic  conception  of  natural 
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selection  was  the  mainspring  of  his  interest  and  the  organizing 
factor  in  his  work.  All  great  accumulators  of  facts  are  not 
Darwins,  and  all  great  constructive  scientific  minds  have  not 
been  collectors  of  large  masses  of  facts.  Does  it  not  produce  a 
sort  of  intellectual  vertigo  to  wade  through  a  long  array  of 
unorganized  "duly  authenticated  facts"?  One's  mind  cries  out 
11  Lost !  lost ! "  as  the  innumerable  trees  of  "  fact "  close  in  around 
him.  Even  though  the  facts  be  about  one  child  and  are  chron- 
ologically arranged,  whatever  our  personal  or  human  interest,  we 
become  weary  unto  death  after  a  few  pages  of  such  reading. 

Facts  are  valuable  in  proportion  as  they  have  significance, 
and  that  significance  depends  on  their  interrelation  and  their 
reference  to  some  central  thought  or  principle.  Hypotheses  are 
useless  except  as  they  bind  facts  together  and  give  them  signifi- 
cance, but  facts  are  barren  unless  they  relate  themselves  together 
according  to  a  plan  or  hypothesis.  One  sufficiently  crucial  and 
significant  fact  may  bring  about  an  induction ;  libraries  full  of 
disconnected  or  merely  empirically  connected  facts  do  nothing 
but  serve  as  a  monument  to  the  patient  stupidity  of  man. 
Hence,  realizing  this,  the  man  with  a  questionaire  usually  has  a 
hypothesis  he  wishes  to  test,  and  he  ought  to  have  it.  And  many 
of  us  would  be  devoutly  thankful  if  he  would  only  frankly  tell  us 
what  it  is  he  is  trying  to  tfest,  prove,  or  verify.  If  we  need 
hypothesis  or  tentative  principle  of  classification  in  the  material 
sciences,  how  much  the  more  do  we  need  such  help  when  we 
study  character,  which  is  organic,  unitary,  microcosmic !  If  in 
embryology  we  must  study  pictorially  and  diagrammatically  the 
organism  as  a  whole  and  the  interrelation  of  the  parts;  if  in 
physiology  we  learn  to  picture  the  nervous  system  as  the  "mas- 
ter tissue,  bringing  the  parts  of  the  body  into  functional  correla- 
tion," does  it  not  seem  plain  that  the  embryology  and  physi- 
ology of  character  require  the  pictorial  and  diagrammatic  aids 
whereby  the  scientific  imagination  can  dispose  its  material  in 
space  ?  Is  character  at  any  level  of  development  a  mere  jumble 
of  traits  and  tendencies,  or  are  these  related  in  a  picturable  way? 
For  instance,  children  are  self-assertive,  sympathetic,  abounding 
in  curiosity,    gregarious,    appropriative,    expressive.     How   are 
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these  tendencies  related  structurally  and  functionally,  and  how 
can  these  relationships  be  pictured  ?  If  descent  can  be  symbolized 
in  a  genealogical  table,  why  not  the  differentiation  and  integration 
of  character-tendency  ?  Give  us  some  mode — pictorial,  diagram- 
matic, representative,  symbolic,  illustrative — call  it  what  you 
will — by  means  of  which  we  may  cpncretely  correlate  our  facts, 
indicate  the  descent  and  kinship  of  tendencies,  review  with  the 
eye  of  sense  and  imagination  the  interconnected  levels  of  devel- 
opment. For  instance,  suppose  I  want  to  show  that  the  religious 
impulse  is  a  direct  descendent  of  the  sympathetic  and  collaterally 
related  to  gregariousness  and  childlike  expressiveness,  how  bet- 
ter than  with  the  aid  of  simple  lines  ?     Thus : 

Sympathy 


/ 

\ 

essiveness 

Gregariousness 

\ 

/ 

Religion 
On  the  same  diagram  I  can  indicate  that  sympathy  enters  into 
both  gregariousness  and  expressiveness.  Suppose  further  that 
the  desire  for  property,  the  proprietary  sense,  buds  out  about  the 
same  time  as  religion  and  has  its  own  system  of  relationships ; 
how  almost  impossible  it  is  to  show  that  the  proprietary  and 
religious  instincts  are  on  the  same  level,  are  correlated,  have 
cognate  instincts  that  are  correlated  with  each,  and  that  both 
develop  into  further  differentiations — I  say,  how  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  hold  these  relationships  in  mind  without  using  diagrams ! 
Just  as  the  organs  and  functions  of  the  developing  animal  are 
correlated,  so  is  it  with  the  impulses  and  instincts  that  are  the 
springs  of  conduct.  Our  child-study  has  had  no  maps  and 
charts.     Shall  it  not  have  them  ? 

3.  Child- study  has  not  made  sufficient  use  of  the  comparative 
method,  and  has  therefore  failed  to  emphasize  those  character-tendencies 
that  belong  to  man  at  all  stages  of  his  development. —  In  the  study  of 
children's  this,  that,  and  the  other  many  have  failed  to  notice  that 
the  dominant  traits  of  childhood  are  no  less  characteristic  of  the 
adult.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  child  and  the  adult  are 
much  farther  apart  than  they  really  are.  While  some  see  that 
savage  and  civilized  are  essentially  and  fundamentally  alike  in 
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character,  and  others  see  the  resemblances  between  child  and 
savage,  few  have  tried  to  trace  out  the  correspondences  of  each 
stage  of  individual  character  with  every  other  stage.  If  it  is 
true  to  say,  "Scratch  a  Russian  and  you  find  a  Tartar,"  it  is 
equally  true  to  assert,  "Scratch  an  adult  and  you  find  a  child." 
To  be  "boy  eternal"  is  the  privilege  of  every  man;  indeed,  few 
care  to  be  more  than  grown-up  children. 

The  contention  that  child-study  often  makes  untrue  distinc- 
tions between  child  and  adult  can  be  well  illustrated  by  an  appli- 
cation of  the  comparative  method  to  the  study  of  "interests." 

Some  years  ago  Binet  and  others  thought  they  found  that 
children  are  especially  interested  in  the  category  of  "use"  and 
in  "activity"  generally.  It  was  thought  that  because  children 
gave  definitions  in  terms  of  "utility," and  seldom  used  a  "larger 
term"  (such  as  "animal"  in  defining  "horse"),  therefore  chil- 
dren are  interested  in  use  and  not  interested  in  generic  terms. 
Well,  try  the  experiment  of  having  college  students,  school- 
teachers, business-men,  and  other  adults  give  some  spontaneous 
definitions.  Warn  them  that  they  must  write  down  (or,  better, 
speak  out)  the  first  definition  "that  pops  into  their  heads."  A 
number  of  such  trials  have  shown  and  will  show  that  all  of  us 
spontaneously  define  in  terms  of  use,  and  that  logical  definition 
is  usually  an  afterthought.  Moreover  children's  "something 
that,"  and  like  expressions  are  functionally  equivalent  to  "larger 
terms."  They  are  x's  that  stand  for  the  child's  lack  of  knowl  - 
edge,  but  testify  to  his  spontaneous  desire  to  include  a  more 
generic  term  in  his  definition. 

Take  another  case.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  "psy- 
chology of  the  crowd."  Investigation  will  show  that  "the  mob" 
is  nothing  but  a  number  of  adults  whose  instincts  are  working  on 
the  child-level.  No  theories  of  "atavism"  or  of  "collective 
consciousness"  are  needed  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  They 
are  manifestations  of  childishness  or  of  childlikeness.  Shake- 
speare has  caught  the  idea  of  childlikeness  and  childishness  in 
adults,  and  has  most  wonderfully  worked  it  into  A  Midsummer 
Nights  Dream,  which  is  essentially  a  play  of  the  child-level. 

Busying  ourselves  with   the  countless   results  of   a  child's 
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thinking,  feeling,  and  doing,  we  often  fail  to  see  the  great,  stable 
bed-rock  of  tendency  that  underlies  the  shifting  sands  of  caprice 
and  convention,  mood  and  whim.  We  call  a  man  irreligious 
because  he  fails  to  conform  to  some  of  our  conventions,  or  to  share 
some  of  our  beliefs,  and  we  often  fail  to  realize  that  the  religious 
tendency,  whether  in  man,  woman,  or  child,  civilized  or  uncivilized, 
is  reverence  for  higher  character  and  a  feeling  of  dependence  upon 
it.  Again,  we  call  the  savage's  music  unmelodious  and  inharmon- 
ious ;  wjhereupon  John  Comfort  Fillmore  and  Miss  Alice  Fletcher 
teach  us  to  find  its  melody  and  make  explicit  its  implicit  harmony. 

Child-study  has  largely  failed  to  realize  the  essential  unity  of 
character-tendencies  in  all  grades  of  human  nature. 

4.  Child-study  has  been  of  little  direct  service  to  education. — While 
its  larger  human  results  have  not  been  insignificant,  child-study  has 
wrought  no  important  educational  reforms.  Psychology  failed 
to  secure  for  us  a  satisfactory  correlation  of  studies.  Child- 
study,  through  a  study  of  the  correlation  of  tendencies,  might 
have  helped  us  to  lay  a  solid  basis  for  a  scientific  course  of  study, 
or  to  strengthen  the  foundations  already  laid.  For  example, 
what  are  the  tendencies  of  character  fostered  by  geography,  by 
history,  by  literature?  Child-study  has  psychologized  a  little  on 
the  subject,  but  what  has  it  done  (to  take  an  instance)  to  relate 
man's  appropriative  and  economic  instincts  to  geography,  or  his 
gregarious  and  clannish  instincts  to  history?  The  succession  of 
ideas  to  be  brought  out  in  these  studies  will  depend  on  the  stages 
of  development  reached  by  the  character-tendencies  correspond- 
ing to  them.  And  we  shall  succeed  in  correlating  studies  only 
as  we  correlate  the  large  tendencies  of  character  and  have  the 
studies  fit  the  child  rather  than  the  child  the  studies. 

If  child-study  has  affected  discipline,  its  influence  has  not  been 
altogether  good.  Perhaps  we  respect  the  individuality  of  the 
child  more  than  formerly,  but  are  we  helping  the  children  to 
respect  our  individuality?  We  are  more  sympathetic;  can  the 
same  be  said  of  the  children?  We  are  living  for  our  children 
more  than  we  used  to ;  but  do  they  care  more  for  our  good  and 
the  good  of  their  fellows?  We  are  respecting  children's  "  rights  ; " 
are  we  teaching  them  their  duties? 
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Has  child-study  done  anything  for  the  education  of  character 
by  telling  us  what  tendencies,  what  motives,  are  .dominant  during 
the  various  periods  of  development?  Surely  it  is  important  for 
teachers  and  parents  to  know,  for  example,  whether  hero  worship 
is  the  best  note  to  strike  in  the  discipline  of  the  primary  grades ; 
whether  love  of  beauty  and  honor  ought  to  characterize  the 
grammar  grades ;  whether  the  logical  impulse  ought  to  be  domi- 
nant in  the  high  school.  And  has  child-study  done  anything  for 
method,  or  does  Herbartianism  still  stand  as  the  soundest  set  of 
principles?  Perhaps  a  more  comprehensive  and  systematic  child- 
study  will  be  able  to  energize  the  Herbartian  dogmas  (for 
example)  with  a  scientific  (not  sentimental)  infusion  of  the 
Froebelian  rhythm  of  work-and-play. 

In  fine,  summing  up  our  suggestions,  we  may  hope  that  the 
child-study  of  the  future  will  be  (i)  more  zealous  to  study  the 
tendencies  of  character  that  relate  children  to  their  natural  and 
social  environment ;  (2)  more  interested  in  taking  bird's-eye  views 
of  the  whole  character  during  its  various  stages  of  development 
(3)  more  assiduous  in  its  use  of  the  comparative  method  and  in 
its  search  for  fundamental  tendencies  that  last  during  the  whole 
development ;  (4)  more  useful  in  applying  its  results  to  the  prac- 
tical and  scientific  study  of  curriculum,  discipline,  and  method. 

Thomas  P.  Bailey,  Jr. 

Department  of  Philosophy, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 
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IMPORTANCE     OF     INDIRECT     MEASUREMENT     IN 
ELEMENTARY    MATHEMATICAL  TEACHING. 

The  intensely  practical  spirit,  characteristic  of  our  time  and 
land,  has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing  to  American  education. 
When  a  principle  has  been  found  to  work  well,  to  economize 
effort,  in  one  field  of  activity,  it  is  the  genius  of  our  people  to 
carry  it  over  into  other  fields.  Educational  practice  has  profited 
greatly  during  recent  times  by  the  readiness  and  the  cleverness 
with  which  the  American  teacher  perceives  a  successful  principle 
in  an  adjoining  field,  adapts  it  to  his  own  profession,  and  adopts 
it  into  his  practice.  The  laboratory  method  of  imparting 
truth  did  not  wait  long  after  science  teachers  had  proved  its 
value  until  alert  teachers  in  numerous  lines  were  availing  them- 
selves of  its  vitalizing  influence.  For  years  the  most  successful 
mathematical  teachers  have  been  pleading  to  deaf  ears  from  con- 
siderations of  both  theory  and  practice  for  the  general  adoption 
of  this  method  in  the  mathematical  classroom.  Only  those 
mathematical  teachers  who  depend  for  their  professional  stand- 
ing upon  the  reputation  of  their  institution  can  afford  much 
longer  to  wrap  themselves  in  the  bandages  of  an  unreasoning 
conservatism  which  closes  all  avenues  of  mental  approach  and 
destroys  every  possibility  of  professional  improvement. 

But  the  dictum  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  when  trans- 
ferred from  the  commercial  to  the  educational  field,  becomes 
mischievous  to  a  high  degree.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  where  the  chief  end  of  activity  is  morality  this  dictum  is 
most  pernicious.  If,  therefore,  this  maxim  of  the  mart  has  any 
relevancy  to  mathematical  teaching,  this  is  the  only  line  of  teach- 
ing in  which  it  would  be  tolerated  for  an  hour. 

The  rapidly  waning  popularity  which  greets  the  deviceful 
ingenuity  of  the  modern  mathematical  pedagogue  disproves  the 
pertinency  of  this  dictum  to  mathematical  teaching.  Many  are 
coming  to  realize  that  pedagogical  air  lines  constructed  to  bear 
the  learner  most  quickly  and  pleasurably  to  the  delectable  hills 
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of  mathematical  learning  are  all  of  them  narrow-gauge  routes, 
over  bumpy  roadbeds,  through  stretches  of  monotonous  number 
scenery  alternating  with  districts  permitting  only  the  most  con- 
tracted view  of  the  vaster  fields  of  mathematical  truth. 

The  reason  from  the  side  of  subject-matter  for  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  short-cuts  to  mathematics  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
all  build  on  fragmentary  notions  of  the  cultural  and  practical 
value  of  mathematics.  From  the  side  of  method  they  fail  sig- 
nally in  that  they  do  not  take  the  life  and  purpose  of  the  pupil 
sufficiently  into  account.  Most  of  the  psychological  methods  of 
developing  the  subject  in  the  pupil's  mind  select  some  interest- 
ing psychological  aspect  of  numbers  and  undertake  to  magnify 
this  aspect  into  the  most  distorted  and  oftentimes  grotesque 
proportions. 

The  production  of  these  fragmentary  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lem of  mathematical  teaching  a  few  years  since  had  become  an 
epidemic,  not  to  say  a  contagion,  among  us.  It  was  thought 
that  this  busy,  buzzing  age  demanded  short,  sharp,  and  snap 
solutions  of  all  its  problems.  A  student  of  that  time,  belonging 
to  a  sophomore  calculus  class  of  young  engineers,  had  become 
infected  with  the  yearning  for  the  "  nutshell "  class  of  solutions. 
The  student  in  question  was  having  difficulty  with  his  subject. 
It  is  from  this  sort  that  the  ''nutshell"  type  is  born.  "Pro- 
fessor, what  is  the  core  principle  of  this  '  stuff '  at  any  rate  ?" 
he  asked.  "Can't  you  give  it  to  me  in  a  'nutshell'?"  On 
being  told  that  the  "core  principle "  of  calculus,  though  mar- 
velously  fruitful  once  its  full  significance  was  grasped,  was  so 
general  as  to  be  of  almost  no  practical  value  to  the  learner,  he 
refused  to  be  satisfied.  "  What  is  it  ?"  he  insisted.  He  was  then 
told  that  it  was  "  the  idea  of  rates."  It  is  needless  to  say  he 
wanted  an  explanation  of  the  explanation  ;  whereupon  he  was 
told  that  this  is  what  we  are  trying  to  give  in  the  recitation  room 
from  day  to  day.  Six  months  more  hard  work  brought  from 
him  the  confession  that  this  is  the  "  core  principle,"  and,  more- 
over, that  this  principle  is  too  general  to  be  reduced  directly  to 
terms  of  practice  by  the  beginner. 

Several  years  of  close  contact  with  numerous  mathematical 
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teachers  of  almost  every  department  of  school  work  lead  the 
writer  to  believe  that  the  cast  of  mind  indicated  by  this  stu- 
dent's questions  is  typical  of  the  poorly  equipped  and  more  or 
less  deviceful  pedagogue  (not  teacher).  The  danger  of  this 
attitude  of  mind  is  that  it  does  not  grasp  deeply  enough  to  seize 
the  veritable  heart  of  the  subject,  and  that  a  partial  rather  than 
the  whole  truth  is  usually  discerned  and  mistaken  for  the  whole 
truth.  But  even  if  the  real  core  is  penetrated  and  the  organizing 
principle  is  discerned,  the  truth  is  too  general  for  most  teaching 
purposes.  The  result,  therefore,  is  a  one-idea  presentation  or  too 
general  a  presentation,  and  is  consequently  either  fragmentary  and 
false,  or  futile. 

But  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  point  out  an  aspect  of 
mathematical  work  which  receives  little  or  no  consideration  in 
any  of  the  elemenjtary  texts.  It  is  also  the  most  important,  by 
far,  of  all  aspects  of  elementary  mathematical  study.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  phase  of  mathematical  work  for  which  all  correct 
number  teaching  and  arithmetic  teaching  prepare  the  pupil  and 
the  phase  of  mathematics  whose  non-existence  would  almost 
remove  mathematical  study  from  a  rightful  place  in  the  school 
curriculum.  I  refer  to  the  phase  of  mathematical  study  involved 
in  indirect  measurement. 

Most  mathematical  teachers  who  make  any  attempt  to  square 
their  practice  with  psychology  base  their  teaching  upon  meas- 
urement. So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  no  educator  of  any  con- 
siderable experience  claims  that  measurement  is  all  there  is  to 
number  study.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  direct  measurement  is  very 
far  from  being  all  there  is  to  number  study.  Those  who  read 
this  claim  into  the  statements  of  some  of  the  leading  writers  on 
elementary  mathematical  teaching  are  in  most  cases  open  to  the 
charge  of  wilful  misrepresentation.  Two  things  they  need  to 
learn :  One  is  that  a  reputation  for  superior  insight  into  the 
needs  of  the  mathematical  situation  is  not  acquired  through 
wholesale  criticism  of  everything  the  ••  other  fellow  "  does.  The 
other  is  the  more  important  reflection,  abundantly  borne  out  by 
the  history  of  mathematical  teaching,  that  whatever  improve- 
ment comes    to    mathematical    teaching   originates   from   non- 
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mathematical  sources.  The  result  is  that  mathematical  teaching 
is  about  the  only  static  element  in  all  education.  Almost  every- 
thing else  is  subject  to  the  requirement  of  adapting  itself  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  modern  life.  Mathematical  teaching 
seems  to  be  "the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever. "  This  is 
the  one  educational  relic  of  the  remote  past  which  bids  fair  to 
remain  with  us  for  an  indefinite  future,  so  far  as  the  mathemati- 
cal priesthood  is  concerned.  This  perhaps  accounts  for,  though 
it  does  not  excuse,  the  notorious  fact  that  mathematical  teach- 
ing generally  is  the  poorest  of  all  the  bad  teaching  of  our 
schools.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  works  the  more  effica- 
ciously to  bring  this  deplorable  result  about — the  elementary 
teacher's  general  ignorance  of  mathematics  or  the  mathematical 
specialist's  general  ignorance  of  elementary  school  conditions. 
In  the  writer's  opinion  the  damage  wrought  by  the  latter  is  the 
more  positively  harmful,  because  it  always  operates  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  conceit  of  knowledge  which  emboldens  its  possessor 
with  the  presumption  of  prescribing  for  conditions  of  which  he 
is  ignorant. 

To  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  facts  it  must  seem  clear 
that  something  is  wrong  with  mathematical  teaching  ;  else  there 
would  be  much  less  need  of  bribing  students  with  mathematical 
scholarships  and  fellowships  to  prevent  good  men  from  leaving 
the  study  as  soon  as  the  subjects  begin  to  become  elective. 
Since  a  comparatively  small  number  of  students  choose  mathe- 
matics as  a  specialty  after  the  first  college  year,  it  must  also  be  clear 
that  much  of  the  antipathy  of  students  to  mathematics  is  engen- 
dered during  their  early  school  life.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  number  of  voluntary  elections  of  mathematical  courses 
would  be  quadrupled  in  a  very  short  time,  without  the  use  of 
rewards  of  any  sort,  by  a  general  movement  in  the  direction  of 
improving  mathematical  teaching. 

The  laboratory  method  of  instruction,  which  has  already 
been  used  by  some  teachers  of  mathematical  subjects  for  sev- 
eral years,  promises  much  in  the  way  of  improvement.  No  one 
who  has  given  this  method  a  fair  test  ever  abandons  it  of  his  own 
accord.     Some  have  dropped  it  because  certain  superintendents, 
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who  would  rather  be  in  the  majority  than  in  the  right,  have 
forced  its  retirement  in  their  schools.  Too  many  distinctly  good 
movements  of  recent  educational  advance  have,  however,  been 
placed  under  ban  by  this  official  agency  to  make  it  a  reflection 
upon  the  method. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  two-hour  mathe- 
matical lecture  inside  of  a  physical  laboratory  is  not  what  is 
meant  by  the  laboratory  method  applied  to  mathematical  teach- 
ing. Were  it  pertinent  to  the  purpose  of  this  article,  it  might 
be  well  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  method  applied  to 
mathematics.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  more  concern  to  the  sec- 
ondary and  university  teacher  than  to  the  elementary  teacher. 

The  aspect  of  mathematical  work  referred  to  above  by  the 
phrase  "indirect  measurement"  is  allied  to  laboratory  work,  and, 
as  was  said  above,  is  altogether  too  much  neglected  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.  It  has  to  do  with  that  large  body  of  problems  in 
which  the  desired  magnitude  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  direct 
application  of  the  unit  of  measure  to  it.  Such  problems  as  the 
determination  of  the  areas  of  plane  figures  and  of  the  capacities 
of  vessels  and  the  volumes  of  solids  are  familiar  examples  of 
indirect  measurement.  In  these  problems  we  seek  to  ascertain 
how,  by  the  direct  measurement  of  lines  and  angles,  we  may 
infer  the  number  of  square  or  cubical  units  in  the  areas,  or 
volumes.  The  direct  measurement  of  a  given  area  or  volume 
would  consist  in  selecting  a  superficial,  or  cubical,  unit  of  mag- 
nitude of  the  same  sort  as  the  magnitude  to  be  measured,  applying 
it  a  definite  number  of  times  to  the  given  magnitude  and  count- 
ing the  number  of  applications.  But  this  method  is  too  incon- 
venient for  practice  and  we  substitute  the  indirect  method  of 
inferring  the  number  of  units  from  linear,  or  angular,  measures 
which  are  more  easily  executed. 

But  while  insisting  upon  the  importance  of  more  indirect 
measurement,  in  almost  the  same  breath  we  must  object  to 
overworking  the  class  of  indirect  measurements  implied  in  the 
mensuration  of  the  simple  rectangle,  and  of  the  square-cornered 
box.  Nowadays,  we  not  infrequently  witness  the  elaborate  treat- 
ment of  the  rectangle  in  at  least  live  of  the  grades  of  the  ele- 
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mentary  school.  We  seem  never  to  get  it  taught,  although  two 
or  three  recitations  would  appear  amply  sufficient  for  all  pre- 
geometrical  purposes.  In  addition  to  this  elaborate  and 
repeated  treatment  we  behold  the  rectangle  doing  all  sorts  of 
service  in  illustrating  almost  every  new  arithmetical  operation 
from  multiplication  to  the  end.  Nothing  short  of  scarcity  of 
number  material  or  poverty  of  expedient  on  the  teacher's  part 
can  excuse  this  overworking  of  a  figure  which  is  utterly  simple 
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and  almost  intuitively  comprehensible.  For  the  sake  of  the 
limitless  field  of  problems  exclusive  of  the  rectangle,  loosely 
called  the  oblong,  let  us  give  the  rectangle  a  season  of  rest. 
After  all  it  is  the  triangle,  not  the  rectangle,  which  is  the  figure 
of  fundamental  mathematical  importance. 

Elementary  geometrical  surveying  furnishes  another  class  of 
problems  in  indirect  measurement  of  great  interest  and  value  to 
elementary  pupils.  The  field  work  needed  for  this  class  of 
problems  gives  a  vividness  and  a  reality  to  this  work  which  no 
amount  or  kind  of  pictured  figure  teaching  can  secure. 

The  only  apparatus  needed  for  this  work  are  those  shown  in 
Fig.  I.  They  consist  of  a  board  16  inches  by  18  inches  with  a 
cleat  on  its  back  side,  a  tripod  or  staff,  and  a  footrule  with  com- 
mon pins  stuck  vertically  near  the  ends.  The  cleat  is  provided 
with  a  conical  hole  to  receive  the  tapering  pins  7*  or  T1 '.  The 
footrule  with  its  pins  for  sights  serves  to  direct  the  sight  line. 
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Fig.  2 


To  use  the  plane  table,  pin  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  board, 
stick  a  pin  at  some  point,  as  Ot  and  put  the  pin  (T'  or  7") 
of  the  tripod,  or  staff,  in  the  hole,  H.  Then  set  the  plane 
table  in  the  position  shown  on  the  left  in  Fig.  I,  and  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

With  a  carpenter's  level,  or 
a  common  phial  partially  filled 
with  water,  carefully  level  the 
board  ABCD,  and  place  the  foot- 
rule  upon  it  with  its  straight 
edge  against  the  pin  O,  as  is 
shown  at  ES  in  the  figure.  Sight 
past  the  pins  at  E and  5,  and  turn 
the  f ootrule  around,  keeping  it  against  pin  O,  until  the  pins  E  and  5 
are  in  line  with  some  object,  as  a  tree,  steeple,  or  corner  of  a  house. 
With  a  sharp  lead  pencil  draw  a  line  on  the  paper  along  the  edge 
of  the  footrule.  Now,  without  moving  the  board,  turn  the  foot- 
rule  around,  keeping  it  touching  the  pin  O,  until  the  pin  sights 
are  in  line  with  some  other  object.  Draw  a  second  line  along 
the  edge  of  the  ruler.  The  angle  at  the  pin  0,  on  the  board 
between  the  lines  of  sight  to  the  two  objects  is  now  transferred 
to  the  paper.  The  magnitude  of  the  angle  may  be  obtained  in 
degrees  with  the  aid  of  a  protractor. 

Fig.  2  shows  how  a  line,  as  ABt  which  cannot  be  directly 
measured  may  be  measured  in- 
directly. Set  up  the  plane  table 
over  some  point  0  on  the  ground 
from  which  the  lines  OB  and 
OA  may  be  measured.  Pointing 
the  footrule  first  toward  A  and 
then  toward  B,  draw  the  lines 
oa  and  ob  on  the  board.  On 
any  convenient  scale,  as  100  feet  to  the  inch,  mark  off  the 
length  oa  and  ob.  Connect  a  and  b  and  measure  ab.  Remem- 
bering I  inch  represents  loo  feet,  find  the  length  of  AB. 

Fig.  3  shows  how  the  plane  table  may  be  used  to  find  the 
distance  from   two  points  A  and  B  to  an  inaccessible  point  P. 
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Set  the  board  up  over  point  A  on  the  ground,  level  the  board, 
and  with  the  footrule  draw  lines  from  a  point  a  on  the  board 
between  Pand  toward  a. stake  stuck  at  any  other  accessible  point, 
as  B.  Move  the  tripod  to  a  position  over  B,  place  the  straight 
edge  of  the  footrule  on  the  line  ab  and  turn  the  board  around  on 

the  pin  T'  until  the  sight  pins  are  in  line 
with  a  stake,  now  stuck  at  A.  Using 
any  convenient  scale,  mark  off  ab  long 
enough  to  represent  AB.  Stick  a  pin 
at  b.  Place  the  footrule  against  this 
pin  and  sight  it  into  line  with  P.  Draw 
bp.  Measure  ap  and  bp  and,  remem- 
bering the  scale,  the  distances  AP  and 
BP  at  once  become  known. 
Fig.  4  shows  how  the  plane  table,  set  up  at  a  single  point 
within  an  area  ABCDE%  enables  a  student  to  map,  or  plat,  it  by 
laying  off  to  scale  the  distances  oa,  ob,  etc.,  to  represent  the 
measured  distances  0At  OB,  etc.  It  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
nect the  points  abct  etc.  All  the  sides  of  the  polygon  ABCDE 
become  known.  If  the  area  is  wanted  it  is  only  necessary  to 
measure  the  bases  and  altitude  of  the  little  triangles  on  the 
board  and  apply  the  ordinary 
rule  for  the  area  of  a  triangle. 
If  the  paper  used  is  squared 
paper  the  area  may  be  found 
still  more  simply.  The  method 
will  readily  suggest  itself  to 
the  reader. 

Fig.  5  shows  how  the  out- 
line of  any  irregular  tract  may 
be  found  by  setting  up  the  board 
at  its  corners.  Let  the  corners 
of  the  tract  to  be  platted  be  ABCD.  Set  the  board  up  over  A, 
level  it,  and  from  some  point,  as  ay  on  the  board  direct  a  line 
with  the  sight-rule  toward  a  stake  at  D  and  then  toward  another 
at  B.  Then  move  the  board  forward  and,  placing  it  over  B, 
level  the  board.     Set  the  sight-rule  along  the  line  ab  and  turn 
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the  board  around  pin  T'  until  the  sight-pins  are  in  line  with  a 
stake  at  A.  This  brings  the  board  parallel  to  its  position  over 
A.  This  step  is  called  orienting  the  board.  Lay  off  ab  to  rep- 
resent AB  to  scale.  Place  the  sight-rule  on  a  pin  stuck  at  b  and 
line  it  in  with  a  stake  at  C.  Draw  a  line  on  the  board  along  the 
rule  from  b  toward  C.  Now  move  the  board  to  C%  level  it, 
orient  it,  lay  off  be  to  represent  BC  to  the  same  scale  and  draw 
a  line  from  c  toward  D.  This  gives  on  the  board  a  small  poly- 
gon abed  similar  to  ABCD. 

Engineers  call  this  process  traversing  with  the  plane  table. 
If  squared  paper  is  used  the  area  is  easily  found  by  counting  the 
squares.  If  not,  resolve  the  figure  into  triangles  and  find  the 
sum  of  the  areas  of  the  triangles. 

Numerous  other  uses  of  this  board  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves from  what  has  been  said  here. 

George  W.  Myers. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Education. 


MANUAL   TRAINING. 

Twenty  years  ago  an  article  on  manual  training  would  per- 
force have  been  an  argument  in  favor  of  manual  training  and  a 
plea  for  its  introduction  into  the  general  scheme  of  education. 
But  today,  when  manual  training  is  not  only  recognized  as  legiti- 
mate, but  is  even  emphasized  as  one  of  the  fundamental  factors 
in  all  education,  the  point  of  interest  among  educators  is  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  various  manual-training  teachers,  and  the 
different  methods  whereby  the  best  Results  are  obtained. 

A  point  at  issue  is  the  age  at  which  wood-working  should  be 
given  to  children.  In  the  School  of  Education  the  children 
have  wood- working  through  the  eight  grades,  a  longer  time  than 
in  most  schools,  the  wood-working  being  seldom  introduced 
before  the  fifth  grade.  With  this  time  as  a  basis,  it  may  be 
possible  to  state  with  some  definiteness  what  should  be  expected 
of  a  child  when  he  has  completed  the  work  in  wood  through 
the  eight  grades.  He  should  know  how  to  use  the  ordinary 
wood-working  tools,  how  to  keep  them  in  good  working  order, 
and  the  average  cost  of  each  tool.  He  should  also  know  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  tools.  The  study  of  the  hammer  is  a 
good  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  line.  It  can  be 
traced  back  from  the  tool  in  the  boy's  hand  through  various 
stages  to  the  rock  in  the  hand  of  the  savage.  Through  such 
study  the  child  unconsciously  learns  much  of  the  history  of  the 
race. 

One  of  the  most  important  gains  on  the  part  of  the  child  is 
in  the  power  of  initiation.  To  secure  this,  the  child  must  be 
given  larger  freedom  in  the  selection  of  the  articles  to  be  made 
by  him  and  in  the  details  of  their  construction.  But  that  this 
freedom  may  not  lead  him  into  serious  errors,  his  initiation  must 
be  guided  by  the  teacher.  Such  guidance  will  need  all  her 
tact  and  power  of  suggestion  and  encouragement.  She  must 
see  to  it  that  he  chooses  an  object  simple  enough  in  design  and 
execution  to  be  wholly  within  his  own  power,  and  also  embody- 
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ing  enough  difficulties  to  test  and  enlarge  his  mental  and 
physical  powers. 

The  mathematical  possibilities  in  planning  and  executing 
work  are  almost  boundless.  Before  a  child  comes  into  the 
manual-training  room  he  must  have  a  clear  and  well-defined 
idea  of  what  he  is  to  make  there.  A  sketch  of  the  article  to  be 
made  is  first  asked  for,  with  suggested  proportions.  A  more 
accurate  drawing  is  then  made,  full  size  if  possible,  to  scale  if 
not.  In  the  earlier  grades  this  drawing,  with  accurate  propor- 
tions, is  the  one  used  as  a  working  drawing.  Among  the  older 
children  a  more  formal  mechanical  drawing  is  generally  made. 
The  practice  of  drawing  is  found  to  be  a  valuable  element  in 
general  culture  ;  the  free  hand,  because  it  requires  much  cre- 
ative power  and  concentration,  develops  the  aesthetic  faculty, 
also  helps  the  child  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  method  in 
representation  and  suggestion;  the  mechanical,  because  it 
demands  absolute  accuracy  in  the  making,  and  because  it  stimu- 
lates the  imagination  which  must  be  used  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  drawing.  Somewhat  of  the  history  and  practice  of 
architecture  may  be  brought  quite  naturally  into  the  work  in 
drawing,  through  the  child's  interests  in  the  designs  ;  also  a 
knowledge  of  botany  in  the  plant  analysis  necessary  for  decora- 
tive purposes. 

Since  the  material  used  in  the  manual-training  room  is  prin- 
cipally wood,  some  knowledge  of  the  process  of  lumbering  and 
transportation  is  of  much  interest.  The  child  should  have  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  more  obvious  characteristics  of  the  woods 
commonly  used.  He  should  know  their  texture,  color,  and  odor, 
and  degree  of  strength.  He  should  also  know  something  of  the 
tree  when  growing.  He  should  know  the  bark  and  leaves,  and 
should  have  a  geographical  knowledge  of  their  choice  of  envi- 
ronment. The  nature  study  involved  in  this  is  not  so  much 
intended  to  give  the  child  a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  subject 
as  to  arouse  in  him  a  keen  and  affectionate  interest  in  nature. 
The  work  may  be  much  enriched  by  the  incidental  but  frequent 
use  of  poems,  stories,  and  myths  about  trees. 

The  physical  development  is  not  lost  sight  of,  since  the  work 
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is  of  necessity  such  that  healthful  exercise  is  given  to  the  body 
as  well  as  skill  to  the  hand.  In  any  of  the  postures  taken,  as 
in  sawing  or  planing,  witness  the  entire  body  brought  into 
action  —  chest  expanded,  every  muscle  alert,  every  sense  keen,  all 
of  the  child  there. 

The  moral  and  the  aesthetic  effect  of  the  work  in  manual 
training  is  not  so  obvious,  but  is  none  the  less  certain,  and  is 
even  more  important.  Perfecting  the  work  of  his  hand,  making 
it  a  truly  finished  and  artistic  product,  develops  in  the  child 
discrimination,  taste,  delicate  touch,  co-ordination  of  movement ; 
in  a  word,  knowledge  and  love  of  the  beautiful.  The  moral 
qualities  of  courage,  patience,  and  diligence,  of  sincerity  and 
honesty,  of  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others,  are  inevitably 
called  forth   by  any  wisely  conducted  manual-training  course. 

Elizabeth  A.  Langley  and 
Annette  Butler. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Education. 


KINDERGARTEN    PROGRAMS. 

Anne   Elizabeth   Allen. 

The  historical  schoolroom  program  with  its  rigid  form  and 
slavish  following  is  doomed.  Its  death-warrant  sounded  when 
the  child  himself  became  to  the  teacher  the  center  of  interest 
and  attention.  The  marked  time  this  monitor  gave  for  certain 
recitations  and  certain  movements  has  beaten  out  its  life  against 
the  vital  and  immediate  needs  of  the  children.  Its  old  place  on 
the  wall,  in  the  solemn  black  and  white  of  hard  type,  has  given 
place  to  the  blackboard  copy,  hastily  made  and  easily  obliter- 
ated. The  younger  the  class  of  children,  the  less  conspicuous 
the  program,  until  it  disappears  almost  completely  in  the  Kinder- 
garten. Yet  this  time-honored  institution,  upon  which  our 
ancestors  grew  into  vigorous  manhood  and  womanhood,  must 
have  many  good  points  which  should  be  considered  before  cast- 
ing it  completely  away ;  it  has  its  place,  though  it  be  an  obscure 
and  secret  one  known  only  to  the  teacher. 

With  all  the  myriad  topics  of  interest  crowding  one  another 
for  prominence,  one  must  formulate  somewhat  in  order  to  keep 
within  bounds.  A  book  of  reference  is  a  most  convenient  thing 
to  keep  in  one's  library,  as  it  not  only  adds  new  thought  on  the 
special  subject  looked  up,  but  suggests  other  most  useful  lines 
of  correlated  thoughts.  The  program  may  occupy  the  same 
place  in  the  schoolroom,  bringing  back,  when  referred  to,  to  an 
otherwise  overburdened  memory  the  topics  thought  but  previous- 
ly. This  program  may  not  suggest  a  single  new  thought  to  another 
person,  but  to  the  writer  its  apparently  dead  form  is  alive  with 
suggestions  which  bristle  at  every  point,  because  she  is  able  to 
fill  in  every  gap  with  the  life  of  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  chil- 
dren for  whom  it  was  planned. 

Two  programs  in  their  interpretation  may  be  like  two  menus 
— the  one  served  poorly  and  composed  of  badly  seasoned  dishes ; 
the  other,  that  appears  just  the  same  on  the  menu  card,  present- 
ing the  most  marked  contrast  in  exquisitely  dainty  service  and 
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delicious  viands,  the  whole  flavored  with  good  company  that 
would  make  of  even  the  plainest  meal  a  feast. 

When  a  program  has  grown  cold,  it  often  stares  the  author  in 
the  face  with  a  strange,  unfamiliar  air  shorn  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
keen  interest  of  mentally  correlated  thought  felt  by  her  under 
the  inspiration  of  its  writing ;  it  returns  to  her  consciousness  with 
a  shock  at  its  apparent  barrenness  of  imagery  and  desolate  isola- 
tion. Think  then  of  its  barrenness  to  a  stranger.  Hence  the 
bare,  unvarnished  program,  in  most  cases,  may  well  stay  in  its 
secret  nook  unseen  except  by  the  mind  that  conceived  it. 

But  need  it  of  necessity  be  blotted  entirely  out?  Had  it  not 
enough  of  helpfulness  in  its  mechanism  to  be  given  existence, 
simply  perhaps  as  offering  suggestive  steps?  Do  we  not  expect 
too  much  of  it?  In  attempting  to  write  up  a  forecast  of  the 
work  in  a  kindergarten,  the  utter  impossibility  of  expressing 
oneself  truly  and  explicitly  becomes  more  and  more  evident. 

In  attempting  to  write  a  resum£  giving  the  work  as  done,  one 
becomes  utterly  hopeless.  The  subtleties  of  this  work  with 
babies,  the  dependence  upon  the  success  of  its  movement,  edu- 
cative value,  and  interest,  that  most  of  the  time  depend  in  their 
turn  upon  such  quick  insight  on  the  part  of  the  leader,  such 
instantaneous  adaptation  to  immediate  needs — a  glance  here,  a 
suggestion  there — that  cold  type  will  not  lend  itself  to  chroni- 
cling its  ephemeral  action. 

The  program  here  seems  even  more  to  demand  conditions 
that  will  flexibly  yield  to  the  real  needs  of  this  unformed  age. 
It  cannot  show  where  the  unexpected  conditions  present  them- 
selves for  the  natural  inculcation  of  habits  of  self-control ; 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  others ;  keen  observation ;  growth 
of  strong  imagery  through  all  the  senses;  correct  and  clear 
expression ;  vivid  imagination ;  and  truthful  statements. 

A  program  will  never  show  what  may  escape  even  the  obser- 
vation of  a  chance  visitor,  the  victory  of  a  spontaneous  act 
of  generosity ;  a  first  mastery  of  himself  by  an  impulsive  child ; 
the  ebullition  point  long  looked  for  in  another  child,  and  wel- 
comed by  the  teacher  as  the  mottled  heat  of  measles  known  to 
exist  in   the   system   is  welcomed  by  the  anxious  physician  and 
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mother.  Neither  can  it  show  when  another  child's  first  clear 
expression  in  story,  song,  calculation  of  distance,  exact  inter- 
pretation of  numerical  values,  mastery  of  form  that  he  has 
struggled  with,  intellectual  grasp  of  values  in  color,  sound,  etc., 
first  come  into  his  consciousness  as  separate  images  that  mean 
something  to  him. 

A  program  seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  the  beginner — a 
visible,  omnipresent  program  for  constant  reference.  If  it  be 
her  own,  carefully  and  thoughtfully  made  out,  it  need  not  be  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  teacher.  However,  the  best  course  seems 
to  be  the  giving  of  much  thought  and  time  to  the  elaboration  of 
a  plan  of  action  always  before  entering  the  field ;  then  consign- 
ing this  outward  and  visible  form  to  the  waste-paper  basket  or  a 
place  for  occasional  reference  only.  Below  will  be  found,  not 
an  elaborated  plan,  but  simply  an  outline  of  suggestive  kinder- 
garten work  for  January,  February,  and  March. 

SUBJECT. 

Protection  against  cold  by  bringing  the  heat  of  summer  into  our  houses 
and  the  storing  in  winter  of  the  means  of  keeping  things  cold  in  the  summer. 

topic  1. 

How  are  our  homes  heated  ?  How  is  this  heat  generated  ?  How  con- 
ducted ? 

Different  means  of  heating  :  (1)  furnaces — steam,  hot  air,  hot  water,  gas ; 
(2)  stoves;  (3)  grates — gas,  coal,  wood.  How  do  the  hot  air  and  steam 
generated  in  the  furnaces  reach  the  different  rooms  in  a  building  ?  Will 
have  experiments  showing  force  of  steam  and  how  steam  rises,  using  test- 
tubes  and  tea-kettle;  also  experiments  showing  how  hot  air  rises.  Will 
find  the  source  of  heat  in  homes  and  at  school,  tracing,  when  possible,  the 
pipes  conveying  the  steam  or  hot  air. 

• 

TOPIC   II. 

Keeping  things  cool  in  the  summer. 

How  is  this  done  ?  Where  does  the  ice  come  from  ?  Where  do  the 
wagons  get  the  ice  ?  etc.  Tracing  the  ice  to  its  source,  we  shall  find  out 
about  the  cutting  and  storing  of  it  and  its  best  care.  How  the  houses  are 
constructed  for  preserving  it,  etc.  Fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Gifts  for  fire- 
places, stoves,  furnaces. 
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MATERIALS    USED. 
TOPIC  I. 

Large  blocks  for  building  furnaces,  grates,  stoves.  Second  Gift,  beads 
for  building  radiators,  steam  pipes.  Rings  and  sticks  for  registers.  Paints, 
clay,  paper  paste. 

TOPIC  11. 

Large  blocks  for  pond  covered  with  blocks  of  ice  ready  to  carry  away 
in  wagon  built  of  blocks.  Inclined  plane  and  pulley  for  moving  ice.  Storing 
ice.  Paper,  pasteboard,  soft  tin  for  cutting  ice  tongs.  Clay-modeling  blocks 
of  ice  as  cut  from  pond  to  a  given  scale.  Ice  wagons  made  of  boxes,  milk- 
bottle  tops.     Ice  houses  made  of  pasteboard. 

Stories.— A.  E.  A.,  "The  Fire  Fairies;"  "The  Secret  of  Fire;"  "Pro- 
metheus."    F.  J.  Cooke,  "The  Red-headed  Wood  Pecker." 

Songs. — Winter  songs  from  all  sources. 

Games. — Steam-cars  ;  steamboats ;  fire  fairies ;  cutting  and  storing  of  ice ; 
frost  fairies. 


GRADE    OUTLINES. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

Bertha  Payne. 

Geography. —  During  the  fall  quarter  the  children  traced  the  foods  found 
commonly  upon  the  table  to  the  farm.  We  shall  follow  this  in  the  winter 
quarter  by  finding  where  the  tropical  fruits  are  grown  that  are  brought  to  us 
in  the  winter  ;  under  what  conditions  they  are  grown  ;  how  they  are  brought 
to  us  ;  and  how  and  where  they  are  stored.  To  furnish  experiences  on  this 
subject  we  shall  visit  the  conservatory  in  Washington  Park,  where  bananas 
are  ripening,  and  where  other  tropical  plants  are  growing.  The  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  noted,  pictures  of  the  plants 
painted,  and  general  growth-tendencies  observed.  A  cold-storage  plant  will 
also  be  visited  and  an  excursion  made  to  the  freight-houses  of  one  of  the 
railroads.  The  museum  will  be  visited  to  find  the  kind  of  homes  built  by 
people  living  in  a  warm  climate,  where  the  trees  grow  in  these  fern-  and 
palm- like  forms. 

From  this  set  of  conditions  we  shall  go  to  those  most  strongly  contrasted 
in  climate  and  the  consequent  environment,  which  of  course  is  found  among 
the  Eskimos,  where  the  geographic  conditions  of  long  nights,  short  summer 
season,  extreme  cold,  and  meager  plant  life  will  be  made  as  vivid  as  pos- 
sible. To  build  up  a  picture  of  these  conditions  and  the  life  necessitated  by 
them,  the  children  will  be  taken  to  see  the  Eskimo  exhibit  in  the  museum ; 
this  will  be  supplemented  by  pictures  and  literature. 

History. —  Our  own  houses  will  be  compared  with  those  of  the  tropics  and 
with  those  of  the  Eskimos  in  material,  form,  lighting,  heating,  and  furnish- 
ing, as  they  have  been  compared  before  with  the  Indian  wigwam  and  pueblo. 
In  each  case  the  conditions  found  in  climate,  plants,  animals,  and  stores  or 
supplies  will  be  presented  vividly,  and  the  children  left  to  guess  at  the  prob- 
able or  possible  solution  to  the  problems  that  these  people  face  in  securing 
the  necessities  of  life.  After  this  the  models,  pictures,  and  stories  will  again 
be  studied  to  verify  and  correct  their  own  suppositions.  To  round  out  the 
work  the  children  will  construct  small  models  of  an  Eskimo  and  of  a  Yuca- 
tanese  or  Hawaiian  village,  to  be  given  to  the  children  in  a  neighboring 
hospital. 

Manual  training  and  applied  arts. — The  wooden  doll-houses  begun  in 
October  will  probably  be  ready  by  the  first  of  January  for  the  staircase, 
which  is  the  most  difficult  piece  of  work  encountered  in  construction,  involv- 
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ing  much  calculation,  measurement,  and  actual  manipulation  of  the  material. 
The  walls  will  be  covered  with  paper  of  the  children's  own  designing,  carried 
out  in  water-color.  In  the  course  of  this  designing  the  children  will  see  some 
of  the  best  papers  of  which  samples  can  be  obtained.  Glass  will  be  fitted  to 
the  window  openings,  which  they  made  last  quarter.  The  making  of  glass 
will  be  touched  upon,  since  this  use  and  their  previous  experiments  with 
quartz,  lime,  and  sand  have  prepared  the  way. 

In  making  furniture  for  the  houses  and  in  laying  the  dining-room  floors 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  woods  will  receive  some  attention  as  well  as  the 
proportion  and  form  of  the  articles  themselves. 

For  the  kitchen  floors  oil-cloth  may  be  designed,  and  for  the  parlor 
floors  rugs  will  be  woven. 

Nature  study. —  The  sorting  and  testing  of  minerals,  which  was  begun  in 
the  fall  quarter,  will  be  continued  in  the  examination  of  metal  ores  and 
metals ;  lead  will  be  used  for  casting  car  wheels  for  small  cars  to  be  used  in 
playing  with  the  village  arranged  from  their  doll-houses  in  the  spring. 

Evaporation  will  be  more  closely  watched,  and  the  formation  of  rain  and 
dew  by  condensation  discovered.  Turbid  water  from  the  aquarium  and  lake 
will  be  examined,  and  the  children  will  find  ways  of  purifying  it ;  precipita- 
tion, filtration,  boiling,  and  condensation,  or  distillation,  will  be  tried.  The 
boiling-point  will  be  tried  by  the  thermometer. 

The  daily  weather  record  will  include  a  more  definite  record  of  tempera- 
ture ;  the  freezing-point  will  be  found  and  the  children  will  learn  to  read  the 
thermometer  above  and  below  this  point. 

In  making  the  floors  and  the  furniture  of  the  doll-houses  the  children  will 
examine  different  woods,  distinguishing  them  by  odor,  color,  and  grain. 
They  will  test  their  hardness  and  tenacity,  and  identify  them  with  the  grow- 
ing trees  of  native  woods.  In  March  the  children  will  make  maple  sugar, 
and  will  watch  the  budding  and  blossoming  of  the  oak,  willow,  horse-chest- 
nut, maple,  and  elm,  and  paint  them  in  different  stages  of  vernation. 

Home  economics. — Eggs  and  cornstarch  will  be  cooked  to  give  experi- 
ence in  seeing  the  change  take  place  in  protein  and  starch  under  influence 
of  heat.  Cocoa  will  be  made  for  luncheon.  The  dried  apples  that  were  pre- 
pared in  October  will  be  cooked  into  apple  sauce,  and  apple  tarts  made  and 
served  to  the  children  of  the  second  grade.  The  amount  of  water  absorbed 
by  the  evaporated  apples  will  be  measured  and  compared  with  the  loss  in 
weight  during  the  drying  process.  Lemonade  will  be  made  and  corn  will 
be  parched. 

Number. — The  children  will  use  the  quart,  pint,  and  gill  measures  fre- 
quently in  the  cooking  lessons  and  in  other  work.  The  use  of  the  footrule  in 
the  making  of  cook-books  and  dictionaries,  and  in  the  furniture-making  and 
other  construction  will  familiarize  the  children  with  the  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  numbers  from  one  to  eighteen,  and  also  with  the  fractional  parts  of 
these  numbers.     The  thermometer  is  another  source  of  number  work.     Each 
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one  of  the  children  deposits  one  dollar  a  month  with  the  teacher,  from  which 
sum  the  money  for  cocoa  or  milk  at  the  daily  luncheon  and  for  the  replenish- 
ing of  desk  supplies  is  taken.  The  children  will  each  be  given  in  lieu  of  this 
dollar  the  same  sum  in  toy  money,  out  of  which  they  will  pay  their  bills  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  later  will  keep  their  own  accounts.  This  again 
furnishes  concrete  work  in  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication.  The 
terms  "cent,"  "nickel," "dime,"  "quarter,"  and  "half-dollar"  will  gradually 
get  their  valuation  in  terms  of  materials  used  and  their  relative  numeric 
value.  The  notation  of  any  numbers  will  be  given  whenever  either  a  tempo- 
rary or  a  permanent  record  is  needed.  In  addition  to  this  use  of  number  in 
real  measurement,  the  children  will  have  these  facts  of  number  repeated  in 
number  games  which  they  enjoy  as  they  do  any  games,  and  which  will  be 
useful  in  memorizing  and  quickly  recalling  these  facts  which  they  have 
acquired  slowly  in  cooking,  experimenting,  and  making. 

Literature, — While  the  stories  will  be  selected  in  the  main  for  literary 
merit  and  childlike  character,  some  will  be  told  which  may  illuminate  or  add 
beauty  and  fancy  to  things  and  phenomena  met  in  their  work,  such  as  the 
story  of  the  forging  of  the  sword  in  Siegfried,  or  Hawthorne's  version  of  King 
Midas  or  "  The  Golden  Touch,"  the  story  of  "  The  Walnut  Tree  that  Wanted 
to  Bear  Tulips "  from  Cat  Tails  and  Other  Tales,  the  legend  of  the  poplar 
tree  from  Nature  Myths  and  Stories  (Cooke).  Some  of  the  Jungle  Stories 
will  be  read  to  the  children,  and  they  will  read  some  of  yEsop's  Fables. 

Reading. — Words  and  sentences  will  be  written  upon  the  blackboard  in 
all  the  work,  wherever  they  can  be  made  to  serve  as  a  record  or  be  referred  to 
again  and  again  in  a  lesson.  The  directions  for  cooking  and  for  measure- 
ments and  moves  in  manual  training  and  construction  will  be  written  upon 
the  blackboard  and  used  instead  of  the  spoken  directions.  In  reviewing  the 
results  of  any  piece  of  work  or  experiment  the  outcome  will  be  written  upon 
the  blackboard  in  the  children's  words,  read,  and  then  printed  and  used 
again  as  a  reading  lesson.     They  will  also  have  short  stories  to  read. 

Games  in  phonics  and  rhyme-making  will  take  the  same  place  in  refer- 
ence to  reading  that  the  number  drills  do  to  number. 

Painting. — Stories  will  be  illustrated,  and  pictures  of  the  landscape  will 
be  painted  from  time  to  time ;  drawings  will  be  made  as  working  plans  and 
to  fill  the  place  of  oral  description. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Clara  Isabel  Mitchell. 
The  outline  of  work  for  the  second  quarter  is  a  continuation 
of  that  for  the  first,  published  in  December.  It  is  based  upon 
(i)  the  social  life  of  the  community,  its  work  and  play,  espe- 
cially that  in  which  the  children  have  a  conscious  part ;  (2)  the 
natural  environment. 
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The  program  provides  for  (1)  the  carrying  on  of  a  few 
fundamental  social  occupations  ;  (2)  field  work  for  the  freer 
contact  with  outdoor  nature ;  (3)  games,  plays,  and  enter- 
tainments; (4)  industrial  excursions;  (5)  lessons  and  stories 
in  nature,  history,  geography,  literature,  and  mathematics  as  a 
help  to  the  interpretation  of  experiences  gained  at  first  hand ; 
(6)  the  development  of  skill  in  expression,  modeling,  painting, 
drawing,  writing,  oral  reading,  singing. 

The  following  plan  is  prepared  tentatively,  and  will  be  car- 
ried out  only  so  far  as  it  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  life  of  the 
schoolroom. 

1.      OCCUPATIONS. 

Housekeeping. —  Care  of  desks  and  lockers,  house-plants,  and  indoor 
animals.  Serving  of  school  luncheons ;  washing  of  dishes.  Making  of 
starch  from  rice  and  potato.     Making  of  paste  from  cornstarch. 

Cooking. —  Boiled  potatoes.  Grinding  of  corn  into  meal.  Cooking  of 
home-ground  and  mill-ground  meal.  Cornstarch  mold.  Custard.  Ice- 
cream, made  according  to  rule  learned  in  last  year's  work.  Cocoa.  In  the 
boiling  of  potatoes,  rice,  and  corn  meal,  free  experiments  will  be  allowed,  and 
records  made  and  afterward  discussed.  Rules  will  then  be  formulated, 
printed,  and  followed. 

RULE   FOR   BOILING   POTATOES. 

Pare  potatoes.  Have  ready  enough  boiling  water  to  cover  the  potatoes 
well.  Add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each  quart  of  water.  Put  the 
potatoes  into  the  water.  Boil  for  a  half  hour  or  until  tender.  Pour  off  all 
the  water.  Shake  the  dish  of  potatoes  in  a  draft  of  air  until  they  grow  white 
and  mealy. — Mrs.  Norton. 

RULE   FOR   BOILING   RICE. 

Pick  over  and  wash  the  rice  thoroughly.  Have  ready  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  for  every  quarter  of  a  cup  of  rice.  Add  one-fourth  of  a  tablespoon - 
ful  of  salt  to  the  pint  of  water.  Put  the  rice  into  the  boiling  water  and  cook 
rapidly  until  it  is  tender.  Stir  carefully  with  a  fork  to  prevent  sticking. 
Drain  in  a  sieve.  Pour  over  it  a  half-cup  of  cold  water.  Put  in  the  oven  to 
dry  and  heat. —  Mrs.  Norton. 

CORNSTARCH    MOLD. 

i  cup  of  milk. 
%  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch. 
%  saltspoonful  of  salt. 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar. 
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Scald  the  milk,  leaving  out  two  tablespoonfuls.  Mix  the  cornstarch,  salt, 
and  sugar.  Add  the  two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk.  Mix  thoroughly.  Add 
gradually  the  scalded  milk.  Boil  one  minute,  then  cook  for  fifteen  minutes  over 
hot  water.   Add  flavoring.    Pour  into  molds  that  have  been  wet  in  cold  water. 

RULE   FOR   MAKING  COCOA. 

%  cup  of  milk. 
%  cup  of  water. 
2  teaspoonfuls  of  cocoa. 
2  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar. 
A  bit  of  salt. 

Scald  the  milk.  Mix  the  cocoa  and  sugar.  Gradually  stir  in  the  hot 
water.  Stir  until  smooth.  Put  on  stove  and  boil  for  one  minute.  Add  hot 
milk  and  salt.     Beat  with  egg-beater  until  foamy. — Mrs.  Norton. 

RULE   FOR    MAKING    CUSTARD. 

I  pint  of  milk. 

Yolks  of  3  eggs. 

5  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar. 

#  saltspoonful  of  salt. 

%  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 

Beat  the  yolks.  Add  sugar  and  salt  and  beat  well.  Pour  the  hot  milk 
in  slowly.  Mix  well.  Pour  all  into  double  boiler.  Cook,  stirring  constantly 
till  smooth  and  thick  like  cream.     Pour  through  a  fine  strainer. 

Wood-working. —  Making  of  a  hand-loom.  A  frame  will  be  made  thirty- 
six  inches  long  and  twenty-four  inches  wide  of  strips  of  half-inch  poplar  cut 
two  inches  wide,  set  on  edge,  and  nailed  together  at  the  ends  with  wire  nails. 
Into  each  corner  of  the  frame  is  to  be  set  an  upright  six  inches  high,  of  simi- 
lar lumber,  with  an  inch  auger  hole  bored  within  one  inch  of  the  top. 
Through  opposite  auger  holes  at  each  end  of  the  frame  pass  three-quarter 
inch  dowels  twenty-four  inches  long. 

Pottery. —  Making  vases  for  flowers  in  the  schoolroom,  experimenting  with 
the  potter's  wheel  and  salt-glaze. 

Weaving. —  Rugs  for  playhouses  of  the  first-grade  children. 

Dyeing. —  Wool-roving  for  rug-weaving. 

RULE   FOR   BLUE    DYE. 

(For  ioo  grams  of  wool.) 

Dissolve  1 6  grams  of  alum  and  10  grams  of  cream  of  tartar  in  water. 
Heat  to  about  i6o°.  Enter  skein  of  wool  and  boil  for  one  hour.  Put  skein 
into  warm  water  containing  desired  quantity  of  indigo  carmine.  Boil  until 
color  suits. 

GREEN. 

(For  ioo  grams  of  wool.) 

Boil  ioo  grams  of  fustic  with  18  grams  of  alum  for  forty  minutes.  Soak 
skein  in  the  dye  till  a  good  yellow  is  obtained.     Remove  fustic  chips  and 
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wool.     Add  indigo  carmine  to  the  dye  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time  until  color 
suits. 

BLACK. 

(For  ioo  grams  of  wool.) 

Boil  skein  for  one  hour  with  3  grams  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  1  gram 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Wash,  and  boil  for  one  hour  with  50  grams  of  logwood 
chips. 

PURPLE. 

(For  100  grams  of  wool.) 

Boil  wool  for  one  hour  with  6  grams  of  tin  crystals  and  9  grams  of  cream 
of  tartar;  then  in  a  separate  bath,  with  30  grams  of  logwood  chips. 

BROWN-RED. 

(For  100  grams  of  wool.) 

Boil  wool  for  one  hour  with  3  grams  of  bichromate  of  potash;  then  with 
60  grams  of  madder.   Wash  thoroughly  to  remove  bits  of  the  madder-root. 

RED. 

(For  100  grams  of  wool.) 

As  above,  using  1  o  grams  of  alum  and  8  grams  of  cream  of  tartar  instead 
of  the  bichromate  in  the  first  bath. 

YELLOW. 

(For  100  grams  of  wool.) 

Boil  for  one  hour  with  4  grams  of  alum  and  2  grams  of  oxalic  acid;  then 
with  40  grams  of  fustic  chips. 

OLD  GOLD. 

(For  100  grams  of  wool.) 

As  above,  substituting  bichromate  of  potash,  4  grams,  for  the  alum  and 
oxalic  acid. 

BROWNS. 

(For  100  grams  of  wool.) 

Boil  skein  for  one  hour  with  10-20  grams  of  catechu,  then  for  a  half- 
hour  with  either  copper  sulphate,  ferrous  sulphate,  or  bichromate  of  potash, 
3  grams. 

II.       FIELD    EXCURSIONS. 

During  the  winter  season  excursions  will  be  infrequent,  taken  on  the 
milder  days  to  the  parks,  lake,  and  prairie  areas,  to  observe  effects  of  sea- 
sonal changes. 

III.       GAMES,  PLAYS,  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Games. — Tommy  Tiddler's  ground.  Hunting  game.  Clapping.  Exer- 
cises in  two-fourths,  three-fourths,  four-fourths,  and  six-eighths  rhythms. 
Phonics  games.     Number  games. 
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Plays, — Occasional  pantomiming  of  stories  chosen  by  children  and 
approved  by  the  teacher.  Arrangement  of  dialogue  and  action  for  paper 
dolls  in  the  toy  theater. 

Entertainments.— Celebration  of  Washington's  and  Lincoln's  birthdays 
in  appropriate  stories,  reading,  and  music;  dancing  and  games  with  all  the 
other  children  of  the  school  to  mark  the  holidays.  Making  and  sending  of 
valentines  on  St.  Valentine's  day.  Reports  of  work  and  telling  of  stories  for 
one  morning  exercise  of  each  month. 

IV.       INDUSTRIAL    EXCURSIONS. 

To  markets;  coal  yard;  park  conservatory;  textile  factory;  Hull  House; 
Art  Institute. 

V.       SUBJECT-MATTER    FOR    LESSONS. 

Nature  study. — Combustion  as  illustrated  by  burning  candle:  (i)  melt- 
ing of  wax;  (2)  rising  of  vapor;  (3)  structure  of  flame;  (4)  necessity  of  air; 
(5)  water  and  carbon  as  products  of  combustion;  (6)  making  of  tallow  candles. 

Coal  as  fuel:  (1)  comparison  of  hard  and  soft  coals;  (2)  visit  to  coal 
yard  to  learn  sizes  and  prices  of  coals  in  the  market ;  (3)  reasons  for  differ- 
ences in  sizes  and  prices  ;  (4)  difficulty  of  mining,  learned  through  pictures 
and  stories ;  (5)  coke,  gas,  tar,  and  ash  as  products  of  combustion ;  of  smoke 
of  soft  coal. 

Light:  (1)  colors  of  the  spectrum  as  shown  by  glass  prism;  (2)  compari- 
son with  pigments  in  the  paint  box ;  (3)  painting  of  the  rainbow. 

Water:  (1)  purification  by  filtering  through  cloth,  paper,  gravel;  (2) 
boiling  ;  (3)  distilling ;  (4)  testing,  on  clear  glass,  of  rainwater,  swamp  water, 
well,  lake,  and  distilled  waters ;  (5)  view  of  pure  and  impure  water  through 
microscope. 

Dissolution  and  crystallization  illustrated  by  dissolving  salt,  sugar,  copper 
sulphate  and  bichromate  of  potash  in  beakers  of  cold  water  and  boiling  water. 
Slow  evaporation.     Study  of  crystals  formed  on  strings  hung  in  the  solution. 

History. — Methods  of  cooking,  gardening,  building,  pottery-making, 
spinning,  weaving,  sewing,  dyeing,  and  leather-working  among  peoples  of  the 
shepherd  and  agricultural  stages  of  history.  Ancient  Hebrews  and  modern 
Arabs  as  typical  shepherds.  Lake-dwellers  of  Switzerland  ;  modern  Egyp- 
tians and  Greeks  and  Pueblo-dwellers  as  agriculturists.  Making  of  miniature 
villages  for  illustration.  Plays  or  dramatizations  to  show  industrial  pro- 
cesses, home  life,  and  games  of  those  peoples.  Patriarchal  government 
exemplified  by  Abraham  and  Jacob.  Village  life  illustrated  by  the  Lake-  and 
Pueblo-dwellers. 

Geography. — Stories,  pictures,  and  descriptions  of  ancient  Palestine  and 
modern  Arabia.  Deserts,  oases,  springs,  wells.  Methods  of  traveling  across 
the  desert,  ancient  and  modern.  Sheep,  goats,  camels,  and  horses  of  the 
Arabs.     Transportation  of  woven  fabrics  to  Chicago.     Pictures  of  stock -rais- 
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ing  region  of  our  country.  Pictures  of  woolen  mills,  spinning  and  weaving 
machinery.  Markets  of  the  winter  season.  Transportation  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  Florida  and  California.  Comparison  of  average  temperature 
of  Chicago  weather  with  temperature  of  the  hothouse;  with  average  tempera- 
tures of  the  fruit-growing  regions,  Florida,  Cuba,  California. 

Literature, — Continuation  of  the  Bible  stories  of  shepherd  life,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  David.  Twenty-third  Psalm.  Robinson  Crusoe. 
The  Jungle  Book  (to  be  read  aloud  at  luncheon  time).  Selections  from  the 
Child's  Garden  of  Verses.     Fairy  tales. 

Mathematics. — Telling  of  time.  Table  of  time.  Thermometer.  Count- 
ing by  twos,  fours,  fives,  tens,  and  threes,  as  it  is  involved  in  the  occupations 
of  school.  United  States  money.  Keeping  of  school  accounts.  Notation  of 
the  decimal  system.  Addition.  Subtraction — all  to  be  taught  when  needed 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  problems  of  the  school  work. 


THIRD   GRADE. 

Gudrun    Thorne-Thomsen. 

Cooking. — Rice,  tomato,  pea,  and  celery  soups  ;  chicken  blanquette,  and 
chicken  soup ;  breakfast  foods ;  bread,  corncake. 

The  bread  and  corncake  will  this  time  be  made  from  the  flour  which  the 
children  themselves  have  made. 

The  cooking  introduces  the  child  to  laboratory  methods,  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  observe  cause  and  effect,  and,  most  important  of  all,  allows 
him  to  experience  the  joy  of  producing  something  of  value  to  the  community. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  set  method  of  work.  Sometimes  the  recipe  is 
dictated  to  the  children  and  they  try  to  follow  it  step  by  step,  learning  some- 
times to  their  dismay  that  inattention  here  gives  sorry  results.  At  other 
times,  the  children  by  means  of  experiments,  and  with  the  help  of  questions 
and  suggestions  from  the  teacher,  work  out  the  recipe. 

A  close  record  is  kept  of  the  children's  questions  and  suggestions,  since 
they  give  a  clue  to  the  subject-matter  which  may  be  studied  with  greatest 
benefit. 

In  the  cooking,  as  in  all  other  work,  when  the  child  is  acting  freely  and 
independently,  the  teacher  has  the  greatest  possible  opportunity  for  a  close 
study  of  her  pupils,  for  in  such  work  they  display  their  individual  character- 
istics and  the  natural  movement  of  their  minds. 

At  the  end  of  the  quarter  the  children  will  prepare  a  lunch  for  their 
mothers. 

Subject-matter  related  to  the  cooking : 

History. — The  farm  study  of  the  autumn  quarter  to  be  continued.  As  an 
outgrowth  of  the  study  of  the  one  farm  which  the  children  visited,  they  will 
consider  a  typical  farm  and  the  beginnings  of  a  farming  community.     This 
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will  include  the  life  of  a  family  of  farmers  moving  from  the  East  and  settling 
in  the  Northwest,  (i)  Breaking  up  from  the  old  home.  (2)  What  may  be 
taken  along.  (3)  Modes  of  travel.  (4)  The  journey.  (5)  The  site  chosen 
for  the  new  home.  (6)  Building  a  home.  (7)  The  first  work  in  cultivating 
the  land.  (8)  The  settling  of  other  farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  (9)  A 
market  for  the  farm  products.     Stories  of  early  settlers  in  the  West. 

Geography. — During  the  autumn  quarter  the  children  observed  the  river 
valley  wherever  it  could  be  seen  on  their  field  excursions.  Following  these 
observations,  a  study  of  the  Mississippi  valley  will  be  begun.  Relief  maps, 
quickly  molded  sand  maps,  pictures,  and  descriptions  will  be  used.  Points 
for  study :  Slopes  of  land,  general  slope  of  the  whole  basin.  The  water 
parting.  Character  of  the  land  in  the  different  parts  of  the  basin.  Where 
is  the  country  most  suitable  for  agriculture  ?  How  does  the  fertile  soil  hap- 
pen to  be  located  where  it  is  ?  The  overflow  of  the  river ;  cause  and  effect 
of  the  same,  illustrated  in  the  laboratory.  The  river  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication.   Obstructions  in  the  river.     Delta. 

Reading. — Carpenter's  North  America,  chaps.  XVII-XIX. 

References  :  See  Miss  Baber's  list  in  article  on  "  Geography  in  the  Elementary 
School,"  winter  quarter. 

Science — study  of  starch. — Potatoes  are  grated,  stirred  in  water,  and 
squeezed  through  cheesecloth.  The  water  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  starch 
settles  to  the  bottom ;  the  water  is  then  poured  off  and  replaced  with  clean 
water.  The  starch  is  stirred  up  and  washed  again  until  it  is  clean.  This 
starch  will  be  boiled  and  used  in  starching  cloth.  It  will  also  be  tested  with 
iodine.  Starch  is  made  in  this  way  by  farmers  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The 
water  which  is  poured  off  boiled  rice  may  be  tested  in  the  same  way. 

Mix  with  water  a  small  amount  of  corn  meal,  of  oat  flour,  and  of  rye  flour. 
Compare  the  doughs  thus  formed  with  that  made  from  wheat  flour. 

Into  100  grams  of  flour  stir  slowly  50  cc.  of  water.  After  it  is  thoroughly 
mixed  take  the  dough  into  the  hands  and  work  it  until  it  is  smooth  and  elas- 
tic ;  then  wash  it  with  water.  Change  the  water  when  necessary  and  continue 
the  washing  till  the  water  remains  clear.  The  elastic  mass  left  in  the  hands 
is  gluten.     Bake  some  of  this  gluten. 

Pottery. — The  making  of   dishes  for  the  play-room.     Visits  to  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum,  the  Art  Institute,  and  to  pottery  stores  and  shops. 
Subject-matter  related  to  pottery : 

History. — Early  methods  of  cooking.  Primitive  dishes  —  stone,  shell,  bone, 
etc.  The  discovery  of  pottery ;  the  development  of  the  art ;  the  potter's 
wheel.     A  potter  will  make  different  vessels  on  the  wheel  for  the  children. 

Literature.— "Story  of  Palissy;"  "The  Potter;"  "The  Porcelain  Stove." 

Field  work.  —  Record  of  daily  observations  on  the  weather.  Painting 
pictures  of  the  landscape  to  show  change  in  coloring.     Study  in  temperature, 
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the  average  temperature  for  each  month  being  noted.  Snow;  freezing. 
Effect  of  cold  on  plant  and  animal  life. 

Gymnastics. — For  exercises  and  games  see  Mr.  Kroh's  outline. 

History,  —  Early  Norse  training :  story  of  King  Olaf  Trygvesson.  Char- 
acter of  country ;  running,  spear-throwing,  swimming,  rowing,  jumping,  sail- 
ing, commanding  a  crew.  Winter  sports  of  Norway.  Amount  of  snow ; 
length  of  day  and  night.    Ski,  skates,  sleds,  sleighs. 

Reading  and  study  of  "  Ulysses  "  continued. 

Special  day  exercises.     Washington's  and  Lincoln's  birthdays. 

The  third  grade  will  study  the  boyhood  of  Lincoln.  The  Lincoln  family 
moving  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana.  Abraham's  work  in  building  the  house, 
clearing  the  fields,  his  farm  work.  Learning  to  read  and  write.  The  chil- 
dren will  make  large  pictures  of  incidents  of  Lincoln's  childhood.  They  will 
read  the  stories  themselves,  then  select  those  which  they  wish  to  tell  to  the 
school.    These  they  may  write  and  illustrate. 


SIXTH   GRADE. 

OUTLINE   OF   WINTER    QUARTER. 
Mary  Reed. 

History. — The  work  of  the  quarter  will  be  the  Revolution,  and  this  will 
be  studied  with  special  reference  to  the  industrial  relation  of  England  to  her 
colonies,  her  prohibitory  laws,  and  their  direct  result  in  bringing  about  the 
War  of  Independence. 

I.  The  period  of  struggle  for  independence:  (i)  Status  of  affairs  in  the 
colonies  at  close  of  French  war ;  restriction  of  commerce  and  industries  by 
Great  Britain ;  friction  between  governors  and  assemblies  over  war  taxes ; 
growing  sense  of  power  through  colonial  union.  (2)  Stories  of  the  War  of 
Independence  grouped  about  (a)  Boston,  (&)  New  York,  (c)  Philadelphia,  and 
the  South.  (3)  Stories  of  patriots :  Washington,  Adams,  Hamilton,  Franklin, 
Greene,  Ethan  Allen,  Israel  Putnam,  Paul  Jones.  (4)  Questions  unsettled  at 
close  of  war ;  industrial  and  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain ;  the 
matter  of  boundaries ;  relations  with  the  Indians. 

II.  Comparison  of  industries  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
period  immediately  following :  lumbering,  ship-building,  fisheries,  commerce, 
textile  and  iron  manufacture,  building. 

Literature — I.  Oral  reading  :  Longfellow,  "  Paul  Revere ;  "  Read, 
"  Rising  of  1776;"  Longfellow,  "Building  of  the  Ship;"  selections  from 
Patrick  Henry's  orations  and  Washington's  addresses. 

II.  Supplementary  reading :  Scudder,  George  Washington;  Braddock's 
Defeat,  "Heart  of  Oak"  series;  Hawthorne,  Grandfather* s  Chair;  Holmes, 
Ballad  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party;  Goss,  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul  Revere; 
Holmes,  'Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle;   Franklin,  Autobiog- 
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raphy ;  Roosevelt,  Episodes  from  Winning  of  the  West;  Hart,  Source  Book 
of  American  History ;  Channing  and  Hart,  American  History  Told  by 
Contemporaries. 

Geography. — I.  Eastern  North  America:  Appalachian  mountain  region 
as  a  whole,  with  laboratory  study  of  mountain-making ;  Hudson,  Delaware, 
and  Schuylkill  rivers,  with  special  study  of  river  erosion  ;  detailed  study  of 
region  connected  with  history  of  the  Revolution,  the  routes  of  immigration  to 
the  interior,  and  the  acquired  territory. 

II.  West  Indies  :  location,  topography,  climate,  and  products ;  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  colonies,  and  also  with  the  United  States  today. 

III.  Current  events :  weekly  reports,  with  use  of  political  map  of  United 
States. 

Home  economics. — In  place  of  lessons  in  cookery  will  be  a  study  of  the 
gases  utilized  in  lightening  doughs  and  batters,  viz. :  expansion  of  air  by 
application  ot  heat,  and  simple  experiments  in  forming  and  collecting  carbon 
dioxide  from  yeasts  and  baking  powders.  The  cooking  lessons  of  the  spring 
quarter  will  furnish  the  opportunity  to  apply  this  knowledge,  while  those  of 
the  autumn  quarter  have  developed  the  need  for  it. 

Science, — Study  of  properties  of  gases ;  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon 
dioxide.  Through  the  daily  record  of  weather  conditions :  barometric 
pressure,  with  the  construction  of  a  barometer ;  air  movement,  winds,  heating, 
and  ventilation  ;  evaporation  and  condensation  as  related  to  rain,  snow,  dew, 
and  frost. 

Number. — I.  Correlated :  Problems  growing  out  of  the  study  of  baro- 
metric pressure  and  making  of  the  barometer  ;  of  the  thermometer  in  marking 
ungraded  thermometers  and  comparing  the  centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  scales  ; 
of  the  force  and  velocity  of  winds. 

II.  Outcome :  The  skill  to  use  decimal  and  common  fractions ;  a  knowl- 
edge of  denominate  numbers  gained  by  the  children's  own  use  of  the  various 
weights  and  measures  in  their  work.  When  needed,  exercise  will  be  given 
to  insure  skill  and  freedom. 

English. — Recording  of  all  science  experiments :  written  work  in  con- 
nection with  history  and  geography ;  spelling,  study  of  verbs,  and  analysis  of 
simple  sentences. 

French. — Conversation  and  games.  Stories  of  La  Fayette,  Rochambeau, 
Marie  Antoinette  at  Versailles,  Louis  XVI.  Reading  and  dictation  from 
Claude  Huge  and  Maxime  Petit's  Premier  livre  d*histoire. 

German. — A  continuation  of  the  work  commenced  in  the  autumn  quarter. 

Music. — The  songs  to  be  learned  are  "  America,"  Grieg's  "  Fatherland 
Psalm,"  the  "Marseillaise,"  ••  Yankee  Doodle,"  and  Rheinberger's  "  Spinning 
Song."  These  tunes  will  serve  as  material  for  gaining  technical  skill  in 
reading  and  writing  music. 

Art. — Illustrative  drawing  in  connection  with  history :  ships  of  the 
period,  weapons  and  fortifications,  tools  and  machinery.     In  connection  with 
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geography,  painting  of  typical  landscapes.     Record  of  observations  in  nature 
study. 

Manual  training — Visits  to  the  shops  to  see  good  hand-made  furniture 
and  smaller  articles  of  handcraft.  Designing  and  making  of  articles,  with 
accompanying  lessons  in  mechanical  drawing. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Elsie  Amy  Wygant. 
The  subject  chosen  for  study  during  the  winter  quarter  is  the 
period  of  geographical  discovery  from  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  to 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  world  by  the  ships  of  Magellan. 
This  period  is  so  rich  in  its  possibilities  of  interest  that  it  seems 
wise  to  devote  the  time  of  the  four  "central  subjects"  to  the 
development  of  its  various  aspects — historical,  geographical, 
scientific,  and  mathematical. 

The  historical  topics  of  the  subject  will  be  somewhat  as  follows :  Greek 
conception  of  the  earth  as  a  plane  bounded  by  Oceanus ;  the  later  doctrine 
that  the  earth  is  spherical,  that  the  sun  and  stars  revolve  about  the  earth  ;  the 
belief  that  the  earth  is  divided  into  zones,  with  a  tropic  zone  which  is 
impassable  on  account  of  the  intensity  of  heat ;  estimates  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  earth. 

The  effect  of  the  crusades  upon  travel,  and  of  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo 
upon  geographical  interest  of  the  period. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Portugal,  "the  Navigator/'  his  discoveries  and  his 
explorations  which  proved  the  fallacy  of  the  Greek  theory  of  the  tropics. 

The  enthusiasm  in  the  search  for  a  water  route  to  India  increased  by  the 
tales  of  travelers  from  the  East. 

A  new  route  to  India  made  imperative  by  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in 

I453- 

Life  and  work  of  the  three  great  explorers;  Christopher  Columbus,  Vasco 

da  Gama,  and  Ferdinand  Magellan. 

References  :  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Vol.  II,  No.  8,  pages  626-8  (in 
this  article  Miss  Deratt  has  worked  out  the  above  subject  for  the  seventh  grade, 
including  a  most  helpful  bibliography,  which  is  largely  quoted  below);  Fiske,  Dis- 
covery of America ,l  B  1978 ;  Payne,  History  of  America,  B  1985 ;  Draper,  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe  ;  Yule,  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither  %  I  2376  ;  Yule,  Marco  Polo, 
His  Book,  Vols.  I  and  II,  I  1576;  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America, 
Vols.  land  II,  B  1980 ;  N.  Ponce  de  Lion,  Caravels  of  Columbus,  V  1562;  Ford, 
Writings  of  Columbus,  C  1 065 1  ;  Guillemard,  Magellan,  C  1 1235  ;  Irving,  Columbus, 

1  Throughout  the  article  the  references  are  followed  by  the  Chicago  Public  Library 
cataloguing  in  the  hope  of  saving  Chicago  readers  some  time  and  effort. 
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I  3579  *»  Kingsley,  The  Hermits,  C  104  ;  Lamartine,  Life  and  Time  of  Columbus,  P  623 ; 
Vasco  da  Gama,  Century,Vo\.  II,  p.  163 :  "  Marco  Polo,"  Harper's,  Vol.  XL VI,  p.  1 ; 
"  Magellan,"  tfa/.,  Vol.  LXXXI,  p.  357 ;"  The  Great  Voyagers,"  ibid.,  Vol.  XX,  p. 
234;  "Columbus,"  Century,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  123 ;  Harper's,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  p.  721. 

Parts  of  the  above  and  the  following  list  can  be  used  by  the  children : 

Becker,  Adventurous  Lives,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  63-85,  C  1300 ;  S.  K.  Bolton,  Famous 
Voyagers,  C  10276;  Fawle,  Marco  Polo,  C  1 610,  and  Magellan,  or  First  Voyage  Around 
the  World,  Vol.  Ill,  C  1610 ;  Wright,  Marco  Polo,  I  3358  ;  Murray,  Marco  Polo,  I  3764  ; 
Knox,  Travels  of  Marco  Polo  for  Boys  and  Girls,  I  8083 ;  Brooks,  Marco  Polo;  Hall, 
Stories  of  Adventure;  Seelye,  Columbus;  Hale,  Stories  of  Discovery;  Beazley,  Prince 
Henry,  the  Navigator. 

Geography. — To  get  a  sympathetic  view  of  the  explorers  of  this  period 
of  geographical  discovery  necessitates  seeing  clearly  their  environment  and 
recognizing  the  geographical  problems  which  confronted  them. 

The  "known  world"  of  Ptolemy  will  be  compared  with  the  present 
known  world. 

A  possible  route  will  be  traced  westward  from  Spain  to  India,  through  the 
Panama  canal.  The  advantage  of  this  canal  in  shortening  the  route  will  be 
discussed. 

A  general  conception  of  Eurasia  will  be  gathered  by  the  following  study : 
Known  routes  from  Europe  to  the  East  in  Marco  Polo's  time.  Length  of 
Marco  Polo's  journey,  and  detailed  study  of  China  and  India  in  this  con- 
nection. Effect  of  location  of  mountains,  plains,  plateaus,  and  rivers  upon 
routes  of  travel  and  centers  of  civilization.  Home  of  the  great  explorers,  the 
Spanish  peninsula. 

The  northern  and  western  coast  of  Africa  will  be  studied  in  connection 
with  the  discoveries  by  Prince  Henry.  Following  Vasco  da  Gama's  route  the 
study  of  Africa  as  a  continent  will  be  concluded. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  story  of  the  circumnavigation  of  the  world  by  the 
ships  of  Magellan  will  be  a  general  view  of  the  relation  of  the  continents,  the 
location  of  the  great  islands,  and  a  special  study  of  the  Philippines. 

The  class  will  make  several  visits  to  the  Field  Museum.  Physical,  relief, 
and  contour  maps,  pictures  and  lantern  slides  will  be  used,  and  costumes  and 
materials  from  the  various  countries  will  be  brought  into  the  class-room. 

Distances  will  be  translated  into  terms  of  time  necessary  to  travel  the 
route  by  modern  methods.  The  following  table  may  aid  in  gaining  a  standard 
of  distance : 

Approximate.  Actual. 

Chicago  to  Aurora  -  40  miles  40  miles 

Elgin  ...  40  40 

loliet      ....  40  40 

Dune  Park  40  40 

Milwaukee  85  85 

Lake  Geneva  85  85 

Ottawa,  111.    ...  85  84 
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Approximate. 

Actual. 

ioo  miles 

100  miles 

100 

99 

100 

126 

100 

92 

300 

244 

300 

357 

300 

35o 

300 

378 

500 

507 

500 

503 

500 

5io 

500 

5i8 

1,000 

910 

1,000 

1,039 

1,000 

1,083 

2,500 

2.421 

2,500 

2,540 

Chicago  to  Elkhart,  Ind. 
La  Salle,  111. 
Bloomington,  111. 
Rockford,  111. 

Toledo      - 
Cleveland 
Des  Moines 
St.  Louis       - 

Toronto    - 

Omaha  ... 

St.  Paul    - 

Kansas  City 

New  York 

Boston  ... 

Denver     ... 

San  Francisco 
Portland 

During  the  work  the  children  will  make  maps  of  Eurasia,  Africa,  China, 
India,  the  Philippines,  and  the  eastern  hemisphere.  They  will  use  various 
material,  such  as  sand,  composite  clay,  pencil,  and  chalk.  They  will  picture 
by  means  of  paints  and  pencil  typical  scenes,  the  people,  their  customary 
employment,  characteristic  clothing,  and  habitat. 

References:  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Vol  II,  No.  1,  pp.  53-6; 
Keane,  Evolution  of  Geography,  I  9867  ;  Bunbury,  History  of  Ancient  Geography \  I 
2198  ;  Be  van  and  Philott,  Mediaeval  Geography  ;  Vincent,  Commerce  and  Navigation 
of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  Jacobs,  Story  of  Geographical  Discovery,  I  9866. 

Eurasia:  Stanford,  Compendium  of  Asia,  Compendium  of  Europe;  Mill,  Realm 
of  Nature  ;  Rlclus,  Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants,  volumes  on  Europe  and  Asia,  R  701 ; 
Mill,  International  Geography,  I  9872 ;  Sven  Hedin,  Through  Asia, 

China :  Williams,  Middle  Kingdom  ;  Hue,  Chinese  Empire  and  Travels  in  Tar- 
tary,  Thibet,  and  China  ;  Smith,  Village  Life  in  China  ;  Vincent,  The  Land  of  the 
White  Elephant,!  1386;  see  Poole's  Index  and  Chicago  Public  Library  Card  Cata- 
logue for  full  bibliography. 

India :  Statistical  Map  of  India,  1 895 ;  Hunter,  Indian  Empire  ;  Brief  History 
of  Indian  People  ;  Murray,  Handbook  of  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon  ;  Ferguson,  His- 
tory of  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture,  Chicago  Public  Library  list  catalogues,  150 
books  on  India. 

Science, — Those  natural  forces  which  affect  navigation  will  be  considered 
in  so  far  as  the  understanding  of  them  is  necessary  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  explorers. 

The  wind :  its  cause  and  movement ;  trade  winds  and  the  calms  of  the 
equator  and  of  Capricorn  and  Cancer. 
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Storms:  cause,  methods  of  forecasting  (air  pressure,  forms  of  clouds, 
meaning  of  "high  and  low  areas,"  "storm  center,"  etc.). 

Ocean  currents  :   cause,  direction,  effect. 

The  observations  recorded  on  the  weather  chart  will  be  those  which  will 
aid  in  the  work  of  mathematical  geography,  such  as  observations  of  length  of 
day  and  night,  and  movement  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

Records  of  monthly  amount  of  rainfall  and  of  the  daily  temperature  will 
be  continued,  as  these  are  essential  to  the  conception  of  a  seasonal  picture 
which  the  children  began  to  gain  in  October. 

References  :  Parker,  Familiar  Talks  on  Astronomy  (this  text-book  will  be  used 
by  the  children),  K  8627  ;  Young,  The  Elements  of  Navigation ,  K  5798 ;  Giberne, 
The  Ocean  of  Air,  K  7498 ;  Ferrel,  Popular  Treatise  of  the  Winds%  K  7450.  Any 
good  physical  geography. 

Mathematics, —  In  order  that  the  children  may  appreciate  the  heroism 
and  sagacity  of  the  explorers  of  this  period,  the  problems  which  occupied 
them  must  be  met  and  solved  by  the  children's  own  efforts,  not  by  their 
acceptance  of  the  world's  knowledge.  To  state  the  fact  that  the  earth  is 
round  is  today  a  simple  matter ;  to  prove  it  today  approaches  the  mental 
stimulus  of  its  discovery.  For  this  reason  the  following  problems  will  be 
presented :  Is  the  earth  a  sphere  ?  If  today  you  could  be  put  into  the  midst 
of  those  men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  could  you  prove  its  shape  to  them  ? 

Proofs:  appearance  of  vessel  coming  in  from  sea;  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe  ;  the  higher  one  ascends,  the  more  he  can  see ;  shape  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  form  of  earth's  shadow  on  the  moon.  Here  it  will  be  necessary  to  teach 
the  relation  of  earth,  sun,  and  moon ;  the  term  "  tangent  of  a  circle." 

Before  marine  instruments  were  perfected,  how  did  sailors  map  their 
course  when  beyond  sight  of  land  ?  This  involves  teaching  of  subject  of 
longitude  and  time;  location  of  pole-star  and  "dipper;"  latitude  found  by 
comparison  with  altitude  of  pole-star;  four  positions  of  "dipper"  which  indi- 
cate pole-star  to  be  at  its  upper  or  lower  culmination,  due  east  or  west  of  the 
pole ;  what  is  meant  by  altitude  of  a  star ;  how  to  measure  this  angle. 

The  observations  made  daily  on  varying  length  of  day  and  night ;  move- 
ment of  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  change  of  season  will  be  considered  and 
explanations  worked  out. 

Manual  Training, —  During  the  quarter  each  child  will  make  a  model  of , 
a  vessel  so  that  the  series  may  illustrate  the  development  of  boat-making. 
Some  such  series  as  the  following  will  be  made  and  given  to  the  school 
museum.  The  series  used  will  be  worked  out  by  the  class  ;  then  each  pupil 
will  choose  the  vessel  he  wishes  to  make  and  devote  his  study  to  this  particu- 
lar type.  The  models  at  the  museum  will  be  studied  and  books  put  at  his 
disposal  for  study : 
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(i)  Floating  log;  (2)  Logs  bound  together  (catamaran) ;  (3)  Logs  bound 
together  with  bush  for  sail ;  (4)  Dugout ;  (5)  Welsh  coracles ;  Egyptian 
boat ;  Greek  galley ;  Norse  ship ;  Moorish  corsair  ;  Venetian  gondola ;  Chi* 
nese  junk;  Columbus's  ship ;  "  Mayflower ;"  Mississippi  sidewheeler ;  steam- 
ship; gunboat  (using  sheet  tin  for  covering);  plans  and  drawings  of 
modern  liners. 


EIGHTH    GRADE. 

Katharine  M.  Stilwell. 

In  the  winter  quarter  it  is  purposed  to  give  the  pupils  of  this 
grade,  largely  by  the  use  of  literature,  some  ideals  of  social  and 
political  life. 

The  work  in  Roman  history,  consisting  of  some  phases  of  both 
the  external  and  internal  growth  of  the  Romans,  will  also  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  class  will  follow  the  growth  of  Rome 
from  a  small  city-state  on  the  coast  to  a  power  in  control  of  the 
whole  Italian  peninsula.  Details  of  the  wars  will  not  be  dis- 
cussed, but  conditions,  such  as  the  state  of  civilization  of  the 
Italians  and  their  geographical  environment,  will  be  presented, 
which  will  enable  the  pupils  to  reason  out  the  conflict  between 
the  plain  and  the  mountain  peoples.  They  will  be  led  to  regard 
this  as  a  struggle  in  the  interests  of  civilization  which  resulted 
in  the  unity  of  Italy.  At  this  point  they  will  compare  the 
Roman  increase  of  territory  with  the  movement  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  the  Atlantic  coast  plain  to  the  middle  and 
western  United  States. 

They  will  study  the  Roman  method  of  governing  the  con- 
quered peoples,  getting  information  from  the  different  text- 
books at  their  disposal. 

The  pupils  will  next  consider  the  situation  and  character  of 
the  Mediterranean  states  and  Rome's  relation  to  these.  They 
will  thus  see  what  Rome  had  to  fear  from  Carthage,  and  how  for 
her  own  preservation  it  was  essential  to  her  that  the  Carthagin- 
ians should  advance  no  farther  eastward.  This  will  help  them 
to  understand  the  causes  of  the  Punic  wars.  They  will  then 
read  the  story  of  Hannibal  from  Plutarch's  Lives. 

The  class  will  see  how,  as  a  result  of  this  war,  Rome  entered 
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into  the  affairs  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  was  drawn 
into  a  career  of  conquest  which  was  not  stayed  until  Greece, 
Spain,  northern  Africa,  Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor  were  brought 
under  her  sway. 

The  Roman  government  of  these  provinces  will  be  compared 
with  England's  colonial  policy,  the  class  reading  in  this  connec- 
tion selections  from  Kipling's  "Song  of  the  English."  Again 
they  will  compare  Rome's  extension  of  territory  with  the  expan- 
sion of  the  United  States,  and  her  governmental  relations  to  her 
provinces  with  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  Hawaii,  Cuba, 
and  the  Philippines.  While  considering  this  topic  they  will 
read  Moody's  "Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation." 

Throughout  the  work  the  close  relation  existing  between  the 
history  and  the  geography  will  be  brought  out. 

During  this  quarter  the  class  will  try  to  read  some  of  the 
short  Latin  stories  which  illustrate  Roman  ideals. 

The  outlined  study  of  Rome  and  its  development  necessarily 
implies  a  study  of  the  Roman  home,  since  home  life  is  the  basis 
of  social  and  political  life.  A  comparison  and  contrast  between 
ancient  and  modern  conditions  will  help  to  give  an  understand- 
ing of  our  own  home  life,  and  an  appreciation  of  its  possi- 
bilities. 

The  work  in  home  economics  (Mrs.  Norton)  will  begin  with 
a  review  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  houses  by  means  of  stereop- 
ticon  pictures.  The  points  of  difference  between  these  houses 
and  our  own  will  be  discussed,  as  well  as  the  conditions  modify- 
ing the  form  and  arrangement  of  dwelling-houses,  such  as 
climate,  habits  of  the  people,  and  degree  of  civilization.  The 
influence  of  scientific  discoveries  upon  our  houses  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  will  lead  to  a  study  of  the  modern  house.  This 
will  include: 

I.  The  plan  of  the  house :  (i)  Comparison  with  plan  of  Roman  house. 
(2)  Drawing  of  ground  plan  of  house,  either  for  city,  suburb,  or  country ;  with 
the  necessary  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing,  and  in  mathematics.  (3) 
Comparison  of  types  of  houses  in  different  sections  of  our  own  country ;  and  the 
reason  for  these  differences.     (4)  Visiting  of  houses  in  process  of  construction. 

II.  The  finishing  and  furnishing  of  the  house  :  Woods  used  in  house ; 
form  and  color  in  furniture  ;  decoration  of  walls. 
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III.  Scientific  discoveries  and  inventions,  as  applied  to  modern  houses: 
(1)  Use  made  of  these  now  ;  possibilities  of  the  future.  (2)  Special  study  of 
ventilation  and  heating:  (a)  Necessity  for  ventilation;  experiments  to  show 
the  contamination  of  air,  and  simple  methods  for  testing  the  purity  of  air ; 
effect  on  the  body  of  bad  air ;  number  work  in  calculating  amount  of  air 
needed,  and  of  air  space  per  person,  (d)  Methods  of  ventilation  :  "  natural  " 
ventilation  ;  law  of  diffusion  of  gases  :  aids  to  natural  ventilation  in  dwelling- 
house  ;  investigation  of  the  home  in  this  respect ;  ventilation  of  new  school 
building,  (c)  Heating:  connection  with  ventilation  ;  different  methods  in  use 
in  the  home ;  furnace  and  steam  heating ;  fuels ;  possible  use  of  electricity. 

IV.  Living  in  the  house  :  Two  chief  necessities  of  life — water  and  food. 
Water :  (a)  use  in  body  ;  (6)  general  water  supplies  ;  Chicago  system  com- 
pared with  Roman  aqueduct ;  other  methods  of  supply.  Food :  (a)  the 
body  as  a  machine  ;  food  as  a  fuel ;  (6)  preparation  of  food ;  right  applica- 
tion of  heat ;  practice  in  cooking. 


BOOK    REVIEWS. 


Individuality  and  the  Moral  Aim  in  American  Education.  The  Gilchrist 
Report  Presented  to  the  Victoria  University.  By  H.  Thiselton  Mark. 
London:     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1901.     Pp.  xiii+298. 

Moral  Education  in  American  Schools,  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Formation  of  Character  and  to  Instruction  in  the  Duties  of  Citizenship. 
By  the  same  author.     1902.     Pp.  iii-l-238. 

Education  and  Industry  in  the  United  States,  By  the  same  author.  1902. 
Pp.  ii-fi26. 

Intelligent  criticism  is  always  welcomed  by  the  sincere  worker,  and  when  that 
criticism  is  also  kindly  and  appreciative,  it  is  cause  for  rejoicing.  The  wonder  is  that 
Mr.  Mark  in  his  four  months'  visit  could  have  accomplished  the  vast  amount  of  investi- 
gation, classification,  and  judgment  evidenced  in  his  books,  Individuality  and  the 
Moral  Aim  in  American  Education  and  Moral  Education  in  American  Schools. 

Visiting  many  cities  east  of  the  Mississippi,  from  Boston  to  Chicago,  from  Wash- 
ington to  Minneapolis,  he  was  untiring  in  interviewing  many  educators,  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  and  superintendents,  writing  to  many  more  whom  he  could 
not  meet ;  visiting  schools  of  the  various  grades,  from  kindergarten  to  teachers'  col- 
leges and  universities ;  examining  the  work  of  special  schools  for  special  classes,  and 
informing  himself  carefully  and  thoroughly  of  our  methods.  He  seemed  to  have  the 
divining  rod  to  lead  him  where  the  information  he  sought  could  be  obtained,  and  the 
philosopher's  stone  to  make  that  information  of  value  in  his  quest. 

In  the  first  book  mentioned  Mr.  Mark  discusses  individuality  in  relation  to  educa- 
tion —  school  organization,  methods  of  classification,  collective  teaching,  school  disci- 
pline, the  teacher,  and  the  child.  He  recognizes  that  the  term  may  be  applied  to 
that  development  which  sets  the  individual  against  the  manners  and  restraints  of 
society,  but  he  admits  that  our  aim  is  to  teach  the  child  to  realize  his  ability  to  adapt 
himself  to  social  forces  and  to  become  a  leader  and  a  power  for  good  in  society. 

Mr.  Mark  explains  to  his  English  readers  our  system  of  superintendence,  and 
thinks  it  "  self-evident  that  if  individuality  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  child,  it  must 
also  be  looked  for  in  the  teacher;  and  if  in  the  teacher,  in  the  principal ;  and  if  in 
the  principal,  in  those  whose  regulations  he  administers,  especially  the  supervisors 
and  the  city  superintendent."  It  is  suggested  also  that  better  work  might  be  done  if 
the  school  and  politics  were  not  united.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  school  board, 
of  supervisor,  principal,  and  superintendent,  are  explained  and  due  credit  given  to 
Dr.  Harris  and  the  late  Colonel  Parker  for  their  influence  in  the  great  advance  in 
school  organization  effected  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  question  of  individuality  in  classification  is  discussed  under  the  heads  of  sec- 
tional teaching  in  individual  grades,  with  a  verdict  in  favor  of  two  or  three  classes  in 
a  room  of  primary  grades ;  of  close  grading  when  classes  are  formed  but  a  few  months 
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apart ;  of  individual  promotions  and  of  work  in  the  ungraded  schools.  In  regard  to 
a  too  eager  advocacy  of  rapid  promotion,  Mr.  Mark  says  :  "  There  is  every  tempta- 
tion to  the  American  child  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  and  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  trait 
which  calls  for  immediate  development  in  American  character." 

Mr.  Mark  discusses  the  advantages  of  collective  teaching,  showing  the  gain  to 
the  individual  coming  from  the  thought  of  many  who  are  engaged  upon  the  same 
problem.  Individuality  in  classes  is  obtained  by  the  quicker  pupils  explaining  the 
work  to  the  slower  members  of  the  class.  The  elective  system  is  examined  and  the 
plan  adopted  in  some  high  schools  of  individual  or  small  group  work,  where  credit  is 
given  as  soon  as  the  work  is  accomplished.  "  In  America  there  are  two  causes  which 
have  brought  this  generous  extension  of  freedom  of  life  and  spirit  into  the  public 
schools.  .One  is  that  in  America  it  is  democracy  first,  whatever  comes  second ;  the 
other  is  the  never-absent  consciousness  of  the  future  of  America,  of  what  her  sons  and 
daughters  are  to  make  her.  Hence  the  whole  of  the  American  system  centers  increas- 
ingly in  the  child.  The  two  greatest  external  influences  in  American  education  are 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel ;  the  two  great  internal  influences  are  democracy  and  the 
thought  of  the  future,  of  which  the  present  is  the  upbuilding." 

As  to  discipline,  Mr.  Mark  says :  "  Freedom  without  license,  movement  without 
disorder,  ease  without  idleness,  represent  the  American  standard  of  discipline." 
Quotations  are  made  from  Dr.  Dewey's  School  and  Society  regarding  our  ideal  of  self- 
government,  individual  and  social.  While  appreciating  the  advance  upon  the  old 
"  repressive  government,"  Mr.  Mark  "  feels  that  the  American  school  would  strengthen 
itself  if  its  curriculum  included  slightly  more  that  would  appeal  to  the  child  as  a  task." 

Mr.  Mark  found  that  individuality  in  the  teacher  depended  much  upon  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  schools  he  visited.  It  is  brought  about  by  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  individuality  in  the  child  is  desired,  and  that  this  cannot  be  obtained  under  a 
teacher  who  is  bound  to  follow  the  plans  of  another.  The  continuous  training  of 
teachers  in  the  many  institutes  is  found  to  strengthen  individuality,  and  the  matter  of 
departmental  work  in  elementary  schools  is  debated  with  a  favorable  verdict  as  giv- 
ing both  teacher  and  pupil  greater  power  and  individual  development. 

The  work  of  the  kindergarten,  the  closer  relation  of  school  and  home,  school  art 
leagues,  the  educational  press  and  the  philanthropic  spirit  in  education,  are  all  dis- 
cussed at  length  by  Mr.  Mark.  The  most  interesting  chapter  treats  of  the  individu- 
ality of  the  child  and  discusses  the  aims,  methods,  and  results  of  child-study  experts. 
"  The  typical  American  teacher  has  a  habit  of  getting  behind  the  will  of  the  child 
instead  of  confronting  it." 

The  fairness  of  presentation  and  the  breadth  of  view  of  the  writer  commend  his 
books  to  all  who  wish  to  have  a  rlsume*  of  much  that  is  now  being  done  in 
American  schools,  the  theories  of  those  devoting  themselves  to  this  great  work,  and 
the  practical  outcome  as  shown  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 

In  Education  and  Industry  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Mark  gives  to  his  English 
readers  the  latest  expert  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  manual  training,  and  reviews 
this  work  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  institutes  of  technology.  The  subject  is  placed 
fairly  before  the  reader,  testimony  being  offered  from  cities  where  manual  training  is 
a  part  of  every  grade  work,  where  it  is  given  to  high-school  students  only,  and  where 
special  manual  training  schools  exist.  The  Massachusetts  law  of  1895  is  referred  to, 
whereby  every  town  of  that  state  of  over  20,000  inhabitants  must  offer  manual  train- 
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ing  to  the  children  in  the  high  school.  The  valuable  work  of  universities  in  the  line 
of  agriculture  and  kindred  subjects  is  commended,  and  the  fine  trade  schools  estab- 
lished by  private  munificence  are  described.  The  courses  of  study  of  the  Laboratory 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  of  Pratt  Institute,  the  commercial  course  of  the 
Boston  High  School,  aud  many  others  are  given. 

Mr.  Mark  speaks  with  praise  of  the  primary-grade  work  in  all  his  books.  He 
says :  "  These  grades  are  at  the  present  moment  a  unique  feature  in  American  edu- 
cation, and  there  best  appears  the  ideal  relation  of  hand-work  to  head-work 

In  all  the  best  primary  schools  the  constructive  or  hand  work  is  a  mode  of  thought- 
expression.  Learning,  in  other  words,  is  not  inwardly  knowing ;  it  is  a  power  to  do, 
a  power  of  outwardly  expressing.  This  is  a  kind  of  schooling  that  one  absolutely 
cannot  forget.  It  is  acquired  industrial  power,  and  at  the  same  time  it  stands  for 
more  completely  vitalized  brain." 

The  value  of  manual  training  received  in  the  Washington  schools  where  it  is  a 
part  of  the  work  of  every  grade  was  shown  in  the  late  war,  when  youths  of  the  third 
and  fourth  year  of  their  course  in  the  high  school  were  drafted  off  into  the  work- 
shops, and  not  only  proved  their  efficiency,  but  soon  equaled  the  workshop  mechanics 
in  their  earnings.  Mr.  Powell  is  quoted:  "The  ideal  is  to  place  the  kindergarten 
beneath  the  first  grade  and  find  that  it  fits,  and  to  put  the  Polytechnic  high  school  on 
the  top  and  find  that  it  has  its  place." 

In  considering  Mr.  Branch  Taylor's  able  argument  in  favor  of  a  college  educa- 
tion for  business  men,  Mr.  Mark  says:  "It  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  these 
arguments  apply  with  much  greater  force  in  America  than  in  England  —  especially 
in  the  case  of  those  based  upon  the  newer  conception  of  education  and  the  new  meth- 
ods of  instruction.  In  the  universities,  e.g.,  as  elsewhere,  the  teacher  is  looked  upon 
not  so  much  as  a  dealer  in  knowledge  as  a  trainer  of  men.  What  probably  those 
think  who  advocate  a  college  education  is  that  a  brain  (or  mind)  is  not  a  cabinet  of 
niches  or  compartments,  but  an  organism  capable  of  development  and  one  of  whose 
chief  functions  is  the  interconnection  of  niches.  The  great  mind,  whether  in  busi- 
ness, politics,  science,  or  literature,  is  one  in  which  the  power  of  constructive  co-ordi- 
nation is  strongly  developed." 

In  the  introductory  paragraph  of  the  second  part  of  this  book,  made  up  of  reports 
from  different  committees,  Mr.  Mark  raises  the  questions :  "  How  do  trades-union 
standards  of  work,  which  may  have  been  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  average  or 
the  less  efficient  worker,  harmonize  with  the  educational  ideals  of  the  manual-training 
workshop  ?  Or  how  does  the  separation  of  employer  from  employed,  brought  about 
by  great  combinations  of  capital,  fit  in  with  the  spirit  of  a  technical  course,  which  has 
in  view  the  training  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  mechanic  ?  " 

The  questions  are  certainly  pertinent,  and  no  doubt  will  lead  to  valuable  inves- 
tigation and  replies. 

Florence  Holbrook. 

forestv1lle  school, 
Chicago. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  ACADEMIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  WORK  IN 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  an  article  on  the  training  of  the  teacher,  Colonel  Parker  once  wrote  : 
"  A  four  years'  course  in  a  good  college  should  supplement  a  high-school 
course  before  the  student  enters  upon  professional  training.  It  is  far  prefer- 
able to  have  a  college  course  without  professional  training  than  to  have  only  a 
high-school  course  with  training.  The  requirement  should  be  the  college 
course  and  professional  training."  And  again  :  "  There  is  no  question  that 
the  fundamental  cause  of  imperfect  teaching  is  ignorance  of  the  subjects  to 
be  taught,  nor  that  the  abuse  of  the  text-books  is  largely  due  to  the  same 
cause  ;  it  is  also  true  that  the  mere  study  of  methods  cannot  be  substituted 
for  deficiency  in  knowledge  of  subjects  taught." 

These  words  show  the  ideal  of  the  scholarship  necessary  for  teaching  held 
by  him  who  was  the  founder,  in  an  educational  sense,  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. The  union  of  the  Chicago  Institute,  as  this  school  was  first  named,  with 
the  University  of  Chicago  was  the  realization  of  Colonel  Parker's  desire  to 
see  the  widest  opportunities  for  culture  within  the  reach  of  the  teacher.  This 
union  also  reveals  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  University  that  teaching 
has  become  a  profession  demanding  its  own  particular  kind  of  preparation. 
The  long  struggle  for  special  training  begun  in  this  country  by  Horace  Mann 
appears  to  have  culminated  in  the  attempt  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing to  furnish  practical  work  in  pedagogy. 

Perhaps  the  slow  advance  of  the  movement  for  the  professional  training 
of  teachers  has  been  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  work  done  in 
this  direction  in  the  past  was  without  scientific  foundation.  The  idea  of  such 
a  thing  as  methods  in  teaching  suggests  to  the  average  person  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  patent  process  for  driving  facts  into  the  mind,  a  piece  of 
machinery  that  has  a  merely  temporary  vogue,  and  is  then  cast  aside  as  a 
worn-out  thing  in  favor  of  some  new  invention.  The  very  term  "  method  " 
has  been  brought  into  such  disrepute  that  there  are  few  indeed  who  would 
care  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  defense  of  its  ordinary  acceptation.  This  atti- 
tude is  the  outcome  of  training  that  implies  fixed  ways  of  presenting  subjects 
of  study,  routine  plans  of  work,  and  special  devices  for  obtaining  results. 
Such  training  has  no  relation  to  principle,  and  naturally  puts  under  a  ban  the 
whole  matter  of  professional  study.  There  is  no  place  for  the  imitator  in  the 
art  of  teaching.  The  teacher,  especially,  needs  flexibility  of  mind,  the  power  to 
adapt  theories  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  given  situation.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
whatever  leads  one  teacher  to  copy  a  scheme  of  work  from  another,  however 
great  the  authority,  tends  to  make  insight  into  educational  principle  impossible. 
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In  the  groping  toward  a  scientific  basis  for  education  which  has  charac- 
terized the  last  few  years  it  is  small  wonder  that  details  of  procedure  have 
been  exalted  above  principles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  principles  have 
seemed  sufficiently  clear  to  furnish  a  practical  guide.  Belief  in  what  the  old 
psychology  taught  about  the  faculties  of  the  mind  had  to  be  torn  up  by  the 
roots  and  a  new  faith  established  before  there  could  be  any  definite  founda- 
tion to  build  upon.  At  present  we  are  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  era  of 
vagueness,  and,  with  the  advance  of  scientific  investigation  in  psychology  and 
sociology,  are  gradually  rationalizing  our  methods  of  work.  Dr.  Dewey  has 
said  :  "  I  believe  that  with  the  growth  of  psychological  service,  giving  added 
insight  into  individual  structure  and  laws  of  growth,  and  with  growth  of  social 
science,  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  right  organization  of  individuals,  all 
scientific  resources  can  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  education."  These 
advances  make  new  demands  upon  teachers  and  call  for  a  new  kind  of  prepa- 
ration for  their  work. 

The  first  necessity  for  teaching  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  con- 
ditions of  mental  growth,  and  with  the  special  characteristics  of  different 
stages  of  development,  and,  to  this  end,  the  study  of  psychology  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  change  in  our  educational 
theory  comes  from  the  discovery  of  the  close  relation  of  thought  and  action 
in  all  sound  living.  Slowly  but  surely  the  reconstruction  of  the  school  goes 
forward,  transforming  it  from  a  field  of  mere  acquirement  to  one  of  active 
experience  as  well.  It  is  no  longer  set  apart  from  the  community  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  is  organized  in  accordance  with  the  community 
around  certain  fundamental  social  occupations.  The  recognition  of  the  activi- 
ties in  the  school,  with  the  consequent  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  and 
methods,  compels  teachers  not  only  to  equip  themselves  with  requisite  schol- 
arship, but  also  to  understand  the  basis  of  knowledge  and  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  affairs  of  real  life. 

The  School  of  Education  brings  its  students  into  contact  with  the  great 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  By  this 
means  they  learn  something  of  the  demands  of  advanced  educational 
thought.  To  give  this  general  view  of  the  educational  situation  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  earliest  professional  work  in  the  school.  By  observation  in  the 
practice  school,  and  by  discussion  of  the  curriculum  and  the  methods  of 
study  employed  therein,  the  students  gain  a  standpoint  for  judging  the 
adequacy  of  their  own  acquirements  and  an  impulse  toward  a  more  complete 
and  thorough  scholarship.  This  enables  them  to  select  subjects  of  study 
more  wisely  than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  and  thus  to  do  college  work  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  their  future  needs.  While  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
unwise  to  narrow  their  course  to  those  branches  which  they  expect  to  use 
directly  in  their  teaching,  yet  in  the  multiplicity  of  possible  studies  some 
modification  may  well  be  made  with  reference  to  the  particular  demands  of 
their  chosen  calling. 
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Such  work  also  gives  students  the  advantage  of  seeing  a  definite  use  for 

the  knowledge  gained.     While  pleasure  in  investigation  for  its  own  sake  may 

furnish  a  sufficient  motive  for  work  to  the  mature  student,  still  the  complete 

educational  value  is  obtained  by  making  practical  application  of  knowledge 

or  by  seeing  its  possibilities   in   social  service.      It   is   possible,  even  with 

students  of  university  age,  to  have  too  great  a  separation,  if  not  a  complete 

divorce,  between  knowledge  and  its  end,  and  thus  to  educate  individuals  who 

can  make  no  valuable  use  of  what  they  know. 

The  professional  work  also  involves  consideration  of  subject-matter  from 

the  standpoint  of  the  child's  attitude  toward  it  as  'well  as  from  that  of  the 
teacher.  The  studies  of  the  curriculum  represent  formulations  of  knowledge 
made  as  the  result  of  social  experience,  and  can  be  appreciated  by  the  child 
only  in  so  far  as  his  own  experience  gives  him  the  power  to  interpret  them. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  consider  the  ability  of  children,  with 
their  varying  experiences,  to  comprehend  and  use  the  knowledge  resulting 
from  the  experiences  of  others.  Teaching  implies  not  only  presentation  of 
subject-matter,  but  also  insight  into  the  connection  of  this  material  with  the 
mental  attitude  of  a  given  group  of  individuals  at  a  given  time.  The  subject- 
matter  must  be  put  into  such  a  form  that  the  children  may  make  it  their  own 
and  utilize  it  in  gaining  further  experience. 

The  teacher's  problem  is  threefold :  first,  to  guide  experience  and  to 
detect  the  meaning  of  a  particular  attitude  of  mind ;  second,  to  select  from 
the  vast  accumulation  of  knowledge  the  portion  necessary  for  the  next  step 
in  growth ;  and,  third,  to  formulate  this  knowledge,  not  in  general  terms,  but 
in  the  best  way  for  its  comprehension  under  these  especial  conditions.  If 
this  be  true,  it  seems  apparent  that  professional  training  should  furnish  an 
opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  adaptation  of  subject-matter  to  children  of 
different  ages  and  different  stages  of  growth.  Sufficient  work  of  this  char- 
acter is  necessary,  not  only  to  illustrate  the  theory  involved,  but  to  form  the 
habit  of  presenting  studies  in  their  relation  to  experience.  Since  it  seems 
natural  for  the  average  mind  to  adopt  methods  in  teaching  similar  to  those 
pursued  in  its  own  education,  the  establishment  of  a  new  view  of  the  mean- 
ing of  study  requires  time,  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  character- 
istics of  individuals.  Practice  in  organizing  subject-matter  in  relation  to  the 
needs  of  different  groups  of  children  may  prevent  teachers  from  relapsing, 
after  a  brief  struggle,  into  their  previous  habits  of  work. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  study  of  psychology  furnishes  the 
student  with  the  principles  required  for  interpreting  attitudes  of  mind,  and 
for  the  formulation  of  subject-matter  in  relation  to  individual  needs.  It  is 
only  as  psychology  gives  this  foundation  that  education  can  claim  to  be  a 
science.  When  teachers  are  equipped  with  adequate  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects of  study,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  psychology,  and  have  suffi- 
cient practice  in  applying  psychology  to  the  adaptation  of  subject-matter  in 
teaching,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  educational 
situation.  Emily  J.  Rice. 
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THE 

ThinRtng   Man's 

TONIC 

Preachers,  students,  bank- 
ers, brokers,  literary  workers, 
reporters,  editorial  writers,  ac- 
countants, actors  and  persona 
of  intense  mental  concentra- 
tion, can  strengthen  their 
whole  system,  and  greatly  in- 
crease their capacity  for  men- 
tal und  physical  labor,  by  the 

Hor-sford's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

toniotd'i  Mot  on  eery  GENUINE  puk.cc. 


FRAGRANT 


go/OPONl 

A  perfect  Dentifrice  for  the 

Teeth  «*■  Mouth 

25' 


S0Z0DONT  LIQUID 
SOZODONT  TOOTH  POWDER 
Larfc  LIQUID  and  POWDER     • 


A  dentist  writes: 

"  As  an  antiseptic  and  hygienic 
mouthwash,  and  for  the  care  antfpres- 
ervation  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  I  cor- 
dially recommend  Sozodont.  I  consider 
it  the  ideal  dentifrice  for  children's  use." 

SOZODONT  Is  sold  at  the  stores,  or  It  will  be 
sent  by  mall  for  the  price.    Mention  this  Magazine. 

HALL  *  ltltl.i;i,,  New  York. 


OWDER 


Delightful  Afte.  _. 

A  Luxury  After  Shaving 

A  puiiivcTTlicf  tor  Chipped  Hands.  Civ-i 

'"1:555 


Platts  Chlorides. 

The  Odorless  Disinfectant 


Steady 

NerCes 


Two  kinds  of  folks 
above  all,  who  need  steady 
nerves — the  nervous  kind, 
and  the  nerveless  kind. 

Pabst  Malt  Extract,  the 
"Best"  Tonic,  is  the  one 
kind  of  tonic  that  helps 
both  kinds  of  folks. 

It  steadies  unsteady 
nerves — it  makes  steady 
nerves. 

Run-down  people  can't 
get  out  and  exercise. 

Pafost  - 
Man  i:\nact 

is  the  one  tonic  that  takes 
the  place  of  actual  exer- 
cise. 

1 1  builds  flesh — nurtures 
nerve — helps  health. 

Good  for  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple out  of  sorts. 

The  one  tonic  that  tones. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 

Our  booklet  is  now 
ready  for  mailing. 

Pabst  Extract  Department 
milwaukee,  wis. 


No  attempt  to  im- 
prove on  the  work  of 
nature  in  making 
Shredded    Wheat. 

The  properties    nat- 
urally organized  are 
scientifically  cooked. 
That  is  all. 


The  NATURAL  FOOD  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  1 


REPETITION 


BURPEE'S! 

Best  Seeds  that  Grow 


of  164  paee.  m'1'  ^>"»f"l  c°'°'',i  P''"*  a°d 
Write  to-day  I  Dn  no'l  delayl  If.  FREE! 
W.  A.TLEE  BURPEE  A  CO..  Philadelphia. 
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Rings  onherfingers,andbellsonhlrtoes. 
She  shall  have  nusic  wherever  sue  goes," 
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to  her  cud  1kfant.the  while  keeping.  tii1e, 
And  so  can  ali  mothers  with  tuneful  refrain 

De LIGHT  IN  THEIR  MFAIB.HHOSE  HEALTH  THSI MINIAIH 

Through 

flRS.WINSLOWS  SOOTHING  SYRUP 
OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  SOLD 

To  nil  I IQNSOF  MOTHERS  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD  AND  OLD. 


4)AULE.WIRT, 

it      YOUNTAIN^ENJ 

Jea^or  Address   LiLOpMS  li  U  KG^j^M 
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not  use  a  clean   Fountain 
,  one  that  will  write  and 

write     always,     without     skipping, 

blotting,  or  scratching? 

The  Above  Fountain  Pen  is  and 
bat  been  ■old  on  it*  merit*  all  over 
the  world  for  lixteen  yean,  and  ii 
unconditionally  guaranteed. 


The  Hammond 

THE  TYPEWRITER  OF  THE  TWO  HEMISPHERES 


THE   EARLIEST 

HAMMOND 

DOES  BETTER  WORK 

THAN  THE  NEWEST 

MACHINE   OF   ANY 

OTHER      MAKE 

The  OHly  polyglot  using  on  the  same  machine, 
one  hundred  type  shuttles,  in  twenty-six  languages,  in- 
stantly interchangeable. 

An  indestructible  machine,  wm  last 

generations  and  outlive  ten  type-bar  machines.  Writes 
like  print — prints  like  writing. 

The  best  manifolder.  The  one  machine 

id  permanent  alignment  with  uni- 


The  Hammond 

Typewriter 

Company 

69th  to  70th  Street,  East  River 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


"THE  NAME  IS  EVERYTHING," 

Estcrbrook 


The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Co. 

Works.  Camdtn,  N.  J.         26  John Strttt,  N.  Y. 


SPENCERIAN 


■  •    iinriii.i 


Select  I  fieo  lor  qour  wrding  km 

a  simple  cud  of  tpedal  numbers  tor  cor- 
Ktpoodcocc  12  pens  lot  10c.,  poslpafd. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Brmdwsy,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Densmore 
Does  More 


Ask 

About  It 

Densmore  Typewriter 
Company 

SOQ     Broadway,     New  York 


Copy  Your  Letter  While  Ton  Write 

BT  USIMG  THE 

CARBON  LETTER  TAB 

Lttttr  Copying  Made  Cheaper,  Cleaner,  and  Mere  CenvenUnt 


L«U«r  SlM  (W"I).  Ruled  Or  Pl.ln        . 
Not*  StS*  <6*  •,%),  Ruled  or  Plain        .... 
InlXIM'H  receipt ,/ price 

S.  D.  CH1LD5  &  CO. 

rUnufact Bring  Station*™ 
ur  Catalogua  of  Office  Supplio  1411-141 


CROWN 

PIANOS 


Noble  in   Tone 
Chaste  in  Appearance 
Durability  Unquestioned 


GEO.   P.    BENT 

Manufacturer        Chicago 


ORCHESTRA 
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Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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Rare  Old  Violins 
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•MODERN"  middle  joint  FOUNTAIN  PENS 


The  Largest  and  Best  Gold  Pens 

The  Highest  Class  Fountain  Pens     \      ^  |,ned  fun 

All  forms  of  Fountain  Pena,  at  moderate  prices,  including  Automatic  Self-Filling  and  Old  Joint 

//  no  local  malt'  Sat  a  food  uiirt.nl  of  "MODERN"  Pont,  ttnt  tlnet  la  too  maktrt. 

A.A.Waterman(tlCo,    DeptG,  BS  ThutM  St.NowYorK 
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letter- turn 


'CARTERS  INKS* 


^  IIAK>rOKY  IX  Two  FLATS 


Mary  Mannering  says: 

"I  think  the  little  story  delightful! 
It  is  quite  a  new  way  of  holding  a 
conversation,  and  very  interesting." 

Given  Away 

With  oar  compliments, 
"A  Harmony  in  Two  Flats." 
A  short  U/ve  story;  bright, 
breezy,  witty.  By  Julian  L. 
Street.  Beautifully  illustrated 
in  colors  by  Charles  Williams. 


The  accompanying  illustration  is  a  much 
reduced  reproduction  of  the  colored  cover. 
A  real  work  of  art. 
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Protecti 
Agevinat 

Temperature  Changes. 

The  Standard  Sanitary 
Underwear  for  Men,  Women 
and  Children. 

Endorsed  by   Leading  Physicians. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

BR.  HECER  I.  W.  i.  CD.  S  OWN  STORES. 

NEW  VORK:  l6We(tZ3d9t.)  J 58- 157 Broadway. 

BROOKLYN:   504  Pulton  Street. 

BOSTON:   250-232  Boylcton  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA;    1510  Cheatnut  Street. 
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Pan=Peptogen 

A^ Food  -  Remedy  for  Indigestion. 

Pan  -  Peptogen  aids  the  weak  and 
disordered  stomach  by  helping  it  to  do 
its  work.  It  is  not  in  itself  a  digestive 
agent,  but  supplies  the  elements  which 
enable  the  enfeebled  stomach  to  do  its 
work  properly.     SSS 

Pan  -  Peptogen  is  not  a  drug,  but  a 
food  that  builds  up  the  entire  system 
while  it  is  healing  and  strengthening 
the  suffering  stomach.  It  is  the  result 
of  over  25  years  of  research  and 
experiment,  and  is  without  doubt  the 
most  effective  remedy  for  digestive 
disorders  ever  discovered. 

For  interesting  descriptive  matter  in 
regard  to  this  remarkable  food  remedy, 
address  Pan -Peptogen  Co.,  Ltd., 
53  North  Washington  Avenue,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 


Tke  Most  Fashionable  Perfume 

.You  will  not  find  it  in  every  store. 
It  is  not  used  by  everybody. 
Sold  at  the  best  stores  only. 
Used  by  refined  people  only. 
EAU    DE    COLOGNE 


%&m  /|ftarta  iFarina 


IThereiaaomethlnif  fMcmatlnR  abont  oeeraoro-ii 
Ciinunt.    Ii  '-  v.Tist.iiy  Hi"  ron-t  dcllcioue  per- 
fume ;    It  Invigorate!  and  rcfreihcs. 
INSIST  on  ».1I  Cologne  and  TAKE  NO  OTHER 
Import  office,  1  -3  Ann  Street,  Mtw  Tofk. 


Skin  Diseases 

If  you  suffer  from  Eczema, 

Salt  Rheum,  Ringworm,  Itch, 
Ivy  Poison,  Acne,  or  other 
skin  troubles, 

Hydrozone 


Cures  sunburn  in  34  hours.  In  cases 
of  rrickly  Heat  and  Hives  it  will  stop 
itching  at  once,  also  will  relieve  mos- 

Hydrosonc  is  a  scientific  Germicide. 
Used  and*  endorsed  by  lading  physi- 
cians. It  is  absolutely  harmless, 

yet  most  powerful  healing  agent. 


Eertr,  naiuially  cures  I  lie  trouble. 

Sold  by  leading  drutflata. 

FREE  "","ay.r':r'-'\': "",!'''  '■'.'-"' 


59  W.  Prince  St., 


GLYCERINE  TABLETS, 

I  10<  POCKET  TINS.) 

FOR  RELIEF  or 

HOARSIHBSiTHRIlHTAfnCTIOWS. 

3k  ITALIAN   PEPPS, 

I  (  KK  AUIHINUM  POCKET  PACKET.  I 

^~»  A  HADDV  POCKET  STAMP  BOX    WHEN  EMPTY. 


(101  ALUMINUM  BOXES.) 
ASSORTED  PURE  FLAVORINGS, 

IF  NOT  SOLD  BY  YOUR  DRUDGIST. 
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^Decennial  publications 

©tte  UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO 


FIRST     SERIES 

The  First  Series  consists  of  ten  volumes  representing  the  work  of  research  of  the  several  Departments 
of  the  University.    These  articles  are  also  issued  in  separate  form  as  reprints.    Size,  quarto. 

SECOND     SERIES 

The  following  octavo  volumes  of  the  second  series  are  announced  : 


Vol.  I.  The  Life  and  Repentaunce  of  Marie  Mag- 
dalene. By  Lewis  Wager.  A  morality  play 
reprinted  from  the  original  edition  of  1566-7, 
edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glos- 
sarial  Index,  by  Frederic  Ives  Carpenter. 
Pp.  xxxvi  +  91,  cloth.  Net,  £1.00;  postpaid, 
£1.08. 

Vol.  n.  The  8econd  Bank  of  the  United  8tates. 
By  Ralph  C.  H.  Catterall.  Pp.  538,  cloth. 
Net,  £3.00;  postpaid,  £3.20. 

Vol.  m.  Light  Waves  and  their  TJaes.  By  Albert 
A.  Michelson;  with  108  drawings  and  three 
colored  plates.  Pp.  164,  cloth.  Net,  £2.00; 
postpaid,  £2.12. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Poems  of  Anne  Countess  of  Win- 
chilsea.  From  the  original  edition  of  1713  and 
from  unpublished  manuscripts,  edited,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Myra  Reynolds. 
Pp.  cxxx+434,  cloth.     Net,  $3.00;    postpaid, 

Vol.  V.  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters  Belong- 
ing to  the  Kouyunjik  Collection  of  the  British 
Museum.  By  Robert  Francis  Harper.  Pp. 
:+i2o,  cloth.    Net,  $6.00;  postpaid,  $6.12.) 


Vol.  VI.  La  Perfects  Casada.  Por  el  Maestro  F. 
Luys  De  Leon.  Texto  del  Siglo  XVI.  Reim- 
presi6n  de  la  tercera  edici6n,  con  variantes  de 
la  primera,  y  un  pr61ogo.  Por  Elizabeth 
Wallace.  Pp.  xxvii  + 119,  cloth.  Net,  $i.$o; 
postpaid,  $1.58. 

Vol.  VH.  Legal  Tender:  A  Study  in  English  and 
American  Monetary  History.  By  Sophonisba 
P.  Breckinridge.  Pp.  xvii  +  180,  cloth.  Net, 
$1.50;  postpaid,  $1.65.     [Feb.  15. J 


Vol.  Vm.  The  Rdle  of  Diffusion  and  Osmotic 
Pressure  in  Plants.  By  Burton  E.  Livings- 
ton. Pp.  144,  cloth.  Net,  150;  postpaid,  $1.60. 
[Feb.  15.] 

Vol.  EX.  A  History  of  the  Greenbacks,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Economic  Conse- 
quences of  Their  Issue.  By  Wesley  Clair 
Mitchell.    [In  press.] 

Vol.  X.  The  Study  of  Stellar  Evolution:  A  Pop- 
ular Account  of  Modern  Methods  of  Astro- 
physical  Research.  By  George  Ellery 
Hale.    [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  XI.  Studies  in  Logical  Theory.  Edited  by 
John  Dewey  with  the  co-operation  of  members 
and  Fellows  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
[In  press.] 

Vol.  XII.  The  Place  of  Apocalyptic  Messian- 
ism  in  the  New  Testament.  By  Shailer 
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Thomas  C.  Chamberlin.    [In  preparation.] 
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Vol.  XV.  Studies  in  General  Physiology.  By 
Jacques  Loeb.     [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  XVI.  The  Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion . 
By  George  Burman  Foster.  [In  prepara- 
tion.] 

Vol.  XVII.  Predecessors  of  Goethe  in  Italy  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Camillo  von 
Klenze.     [In  preparation.] 
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1.  The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles 

2.  The  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament 
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via  = 

MONON  ROUTE 
and  C.  H.  <a  D.  RY. 

Passing  thro'  the  beautiful  Cumber- 
land mountain  region  by  daylight, 
and  arriving  at  St.  Augustine  at  a 
convenient  hour   in    the    morning 
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has  saved  the  world  enough 
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(Raidlnglon  Typewriter  Company) 
327  Broadway  New  York 
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offers  advantages  for  non-resident   stu- 
dents through  its    Correspondence -Study 
Department  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Degrees  are  not  granted  upon  work  done 
wholly  by  correspondence,  but  when  the 
courses  are  completed  at  the  University, 
credit  is  given  so  that  the  time  of  required  residence  for  the  Bachelor  and  Doctor's  degrees  is 
materially  shortened.    The  work  offered  includes  courses  in  Theology,  Philosophy,  History, 
Pedagogy,  Sociology,  the  Languages),  Literature,  and  Mathematics. 
Circulars  giving  detailed  information  may  be  had  by  addressing 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT, 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI.  ~( 
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C.  P.  Ooerz  Optical  Works  hereby  wish 

io  inform  [he  intending  competitors  for  the 
International   Prize  Competition, 

that  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  competi- 
tors in  the  English  and  French  Colonies, 
the  date  of  closing  this  contest  has  been 
postponed  until  the  30th  of  June,  1903. 
Competitors  who,  with  a  view  to  this  alter- 
ation, wish  to  withdraw  their  exhibit  or 
exchange  the  same,  are  hereby  notified 
that  their  exhibits  will  be  kept  at  the  New 
York  Office  until  the  date  of  shipment  to 
Berlin.  Further  particulars  on  application. 
FOR  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

C.  P.  GOERZ  OPTICAL  WORKS 

52  East  Union  Square,  New  York 
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C.  S.  CRANK  r.  A.  PALMER 
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ONLY   ONE  NIGHT 
TO     FLORIDA 


In  addition  to  its  regular  morning  and 
evening  train  service  for  all  points  south, 
commencing  January  5th,  the  "  Biff 
Four  Route"  will  run  Pullman  drawing, 
room  sleeper  on  its  1:00  r.M.  train, 
daily  except  Sunday,  Chicago  to  St. 
Augustine,  Florida,  via  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati,  Atlanla.  Macon  and  Jackson- 
ville, less  than  32  hours  enroute.  This 
train  is  known  u  the  "  Chicago  and 
Florida  Special"  and  is  strictly  up  to 
the  20lh  century  mark. 


Call  on  agents  for  rates  and  ticket! 
"Big  Four-Q  &  C  Route," 

J.    C.     TUCKER 

Gen'l    Northern    Agent 

334    Clark    St., 


111. 


33atufcft  ..£iotnb  limits  anb  Sjmttos 

_^-  BjJ      «oto    flouND   Tint   wdRi.n 


WHEN  THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Sft.,  invented 
the  phonograph,  the  whole  world  applauded 
and  wandered.  Later,  when  he  produced  the 
electric  light,  the  people  of  all  the  earth  gave  him 
homage  as  the  worker  of  marvels.  Now,  as  a 
splendid  climax  to  the  work  done  for  humanity, 
Thomas  A.  Edison, Jr., son  of  the  illustrious  wiiard, 
gives  to  the  world  his  Magno- Electric  Vitaliier, 
the   best   and   most    beneficent   ol    all    wonderful 

Again  has  science   labored   and  brought  forth  a 
marvel.     This  time  the  product  is  one  of  electricity 
—the  Magno-Electric  Vitaluer  — and 
is  none   other  than  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Jr.. 
that  Breal   wifnrd  who   has  given   to  the  w 


The  Magno-Electric  Vitalizer 
offered  to  the  public  with  absolute 
will  fill  a  long-felt  want. 

Electricity  has  transformed  the  world  and  why 
shouldn't  it  transform  the  world's  methods  of  curing 
its  sick?  This  is  the  reasoning  of  Thomas  A. 
Ediaon,  Jr.,  in  his  presentation  of  the  Magno- 
Electric  Vitaliier.  This  invention  has  already 
commanded  the  attention  of  medical  men  and  of 
the  Uity  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  being  placed  on  the  market  by  Mr.  Edison's 
own  company,  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  Jr.  Chemical 
Co.,  No.  14,  Stone  St.,  New  York.  Upon  applica- 
tion, a  book  containing  complete  information  will 
be  sent  free  lo  all  who  may  be  interested  in  the  cure 
of  disease  by  electricity. 

Address  correspondence  Dept.  P. 
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Lifebuoy  Soap 
antiseptic  dis- 


appreciate 
because  of  its 

infectant  properties'  combined  with  its 
thorough  cleansing  qualities.  Its  use 
throughout  the  home  leaves  an  atmos- 
phere of  cleanliness  and  health  not  ex- 
perienced from  other  soaps.      Try  it. 

Liable.     I.il'.'liu  ■■■■  >■■-!]>  i  mi' hi  i..  hi.  iii  i  i. .iv  li.-.nLt.  ■ 
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Buffalo 
Lithia  Water 

Its  Reputation  does  not  Depend  upon  "Talking  Points." 
It  is  Offered  to  the  Public  upon  its  Record  of  Results 
Accomplished.  Nothing  save  an  Actual  Test  can  be 
More  Satisfactory  to  the  Patient  than  the  Testimony 
of  Eminent  Medical  Men  who  have  Repeatedly 
Tested  its  Merits  in  Bright's  Disease,  Albuminuria, 
Renal  Calculi,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  and  all  Uric 
Acid  Troubles. 

Cyrus  Edson,  A.  M.,  M.  D„,  Health  Commissioner  of  New  York  City  and 
State,  President  Board  of  Pharmacy,  New  York  City;  Examining  Physician  Corpora- 
tion Council,  New  York  City,  etc.,  says;  "I  have  prescribed  BUFFALO  LlTHlfl 
WATER  with  great  benefit  in  Bright'*  Disease." 

Dr.  William  H.  Drummond,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Bishoi>\ 
University,  Montreal,  Canada:  "In  the  Acute  and  Chronic  Nephritis  (Bright** 
Disease  of  the  Kidneys)  of  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  Origin  as  well  as  in  the  gravei 
Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  I  have  found  BUFFALO  LiTHIA WATER  to  act-  a* 
a  veritable  antidote,  and  I  know  of  no  other  natural  agent  possessing  this  impor- 
tant quality." 

T.  Griswold  Comstock,  A.  ML.  M.  D.(  ofSt.  Louis,  J/0., says:  "Ihavt 
often  prescribed  BUFFALO  LfTHUL WFJER  i'1  (>otity  and  Rheumatic  condition} 
and  in  Renal  Calculi,  accompanied  with  Renal  Colic,  and  always  with  the  mosi 
satisfactory  results.  In  Renal  Calculi,  where  there  is  an  excess  of  Uric  Acid,  it  is 
especially  efficacious." 

Dr.  JOS.  Holt,  of  .W.v  Orients.  Ex-President  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Health  oj 
Louisiana,™*:  'I  have  prosed  bed  BUFFALO  LiTHIAWATEK  ">  affections 
of  the  ki ineys  and  urinary  passages,  particularly  in  Gouty  subjects,  in  Albuminuria. 
and  in  irritable  conditions  of  the  Bladder  and  Urethra.  Thu  results  sitisfy  nit 
of  its  extraordinary  value  in  a  large  class  of  casts  usually  most  difficult  to  treat." 

Voluminous  m11ln-.1l    testimony    uf  thu   higbftt   order,    whirl)    admits   of    no  question  01 
imputation,  innilcVl  tu  any  aiMrrw. 

Buffalo  lithm  Water  « <■••  «* ».-  *■**»  ••»•< «™«» ««.»<■",. 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINCS,  VIRCINIA. 
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A  WORD  ABOUT  READERS 


A 


BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  of  the  material  in  the  "Lights  to 
Literature  Readers  by  Grades ' '  reveals  several  things 

First: — That  the  selections  are  from  the  best  English  and  American  Literature. 

Second: — That  many  of  these  selections  are  modern  and  new  to  school  readers,  which  gives 
them  a  freshness  that  commands  the  interest  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Third: — That  the  readers  are  carefully  graded  and  that  the  literary  development  of  the  child  is 
carefully  followed. 

Fourth:  —  That  Book  Seven  and  Book  Eight  are  made  up  of  complete  British  and  American 
masterpieces  carefully  edited,  with  portraits  and  biographical  sketches.  The  Lights  to  Literature 
Readers  are  the  only  readers  which  contain  these  features.  They  not  only  light  the  way  to  liter- 
ature, they  lead  the  child  to  an  appreciation  of  literary  wholes  and  into  the  very  field  of  our  best 
English  writing. 

This  bird's-eye  view  cannot  show  that  every  selection  appears  in  the  exact  words  of  the  authors. 
There  is  no  adapting  or  working  over  of  masterpieces.  These  are  the  only  readers  that  do  not 
adapt  and  dilute  standard  literary  selections. 

If  you  wish  a  nearer  view  of  the  Lights  to  Literature  Readers,  kindly  allow  us  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  examine  them. 

WHAT  ONE  EDUCATOR  THINKS 

"We  have  now  been  using  Lights  to  Literature  Readers  for  several  months I  had  examined  the  current 

series  of  readers  by  various  publishers  before  these  were  adopted.  A  careful  observation  of  the  reading  we  secure  from  the 
Lights  to  Literature  Readers  confirms  the  impression  I  had  formed  when  they  were  adopted,  namely,  that  they  are 
the  brightest,  freshest,  and  most  inspiring  series  of  readers  yet  published.  The  reading- matenal  in  these  books  is  thor- 
oughly sane.    It  is  the  most  liberal  and  broad  in  variety  yet  offered."      (Signed)  Henry  S.  Tibbits, 

Principal  John  Spry  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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The  Elementary  School  Teacher 

MARCH,    1903 

BOTANY    IN    ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  use  of  plants  in  elementary  instruction  has  become  so 
well  established  as  to  need  no  defense.  The  problem  is  not 
whether  plants  shall  be  studied,  but  what  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  using  them.  There  are  certain  general  principles  that 
seem  to  be  clear,  and  may  be  stated ;  but  their  application 
demands  a  certain  amount  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  great  amount  of  detail.  The  principles  that  should 
control  any  handling  of  plants  in  elementary  instruction  may  be 
stated  as  follows : 

1.  There  should  be  no  organization  of  a  science  of  botany, 
with  a  logical  beginning  and  development.  Such  presentation 
of  a  science  belongs  to  more  advanced  instruction.  This  means 
that  no  logical  order  is  to  be  followed,  so  far  as  the  subject  of 
botany  is  concerned,  but  that  selection  is  to  be  made  from  the 
wealth  of  material  present  in  every  region.  It  is  not  continuity 
of  subject,  but  continuity  of  stimulus  to  the  child,  that  is  needed 
at  this  stage  of  development.  Whatever  is  available  and  what- 
ever meets  the  requirements  of  the  instruction  is  to  be  selected, 
whether  it  fits  into  any  definite  scheme  or  not. 

2.  A  wise  selection  from  the  vast  amount  of  material  is  best 
made  by  the  experienced  teacher  ;  but  a  general  principle  of 
selection  should  be  that  the  material  must  be  related  to  the 
experience  of  the  pupils.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  inland 
schools  a  choice  between  the  use  of  a  seaweed  and  of  a  tree 
growing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  should  not  be  hard  to  make. 

3.  The  purpose  in  using  this  material  should  be  to  keep  func- 
tional the  tentacles   of  inquiry  which  are  a  possession  of  the 
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normal  child.  This  proposition  is  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
conventional  education  has  largely  resulted  in  rendering  these 
tentacles  functionless,  and  in  later  years  the  pupil  comes  to 
science  study,  not  merely  with  a  loss  of  power,  but  with  a  loss 
of  desire  for  scientific  work.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  col- 
lege students  who  are  attracted  by  work  in  science  represent  a 
small  percentage  of  those  who  are  receiving  education,  and  yet 
almost  every  child  has  been  born  with  scientific  inclinations. 
The  great  amount  of  work  that  must  be  done  in  elementary 
education  probably  precludes  the  cultivation  of  the  scientific 
impulse  during  elementary  training;  but  the  thing  I  have  in 
mind  is  at  least  to  keep  this  impulse  alive,  so  that  it  may  be 
ready  to  lay  hold  of  scientific  material  when  the  opportunity 
comes. 

4.  In  the  use  of  this  material  two  things  should  be  kept  in 
mind  :  {a)  there  should  be  no  dead  work,  that  is,  work  which 
when  done  has  no  significance;  (d)  emphasis  should  be  laid 
constantly  upon  function  rather  than  upon  structure.  For 
example,  in  studying  leaves  the  prominent  idea  is  to  discover, 
not  the  multitudinous  forms  and  vein-systems  of  leaves,  but 
what  leaves  are  doing  for  a  plant.  The  conception  must  be 
developed  that  plants  are  alive  and  at  work,  rather  than  dead 
things  which  have  parts  that  must  be  named.  It  is  easy  to 
assign  numerous  topics  that  treat  of  plants  from  the  standpoint 
of  function,  but  it  is  the  interest  of  the  pupils  that  must  deter- 
mine the  topics  that  are  most  serviceable.  The  exercises  must 
hold  the  interested  attention  of  the  pupil,  or  the  very  purpose  of 
the  work  will  be  defeated.  I  have  seen  a  vast  amount  of  what 
has  been  styled  dead  work  in  connection  with  the  use  of  plants 
in  elementary  training.  For  example,  the  endless  treating  of 
leaves  of  different  forms  and  the  working  out  of  venation  of 
different  types  represent  work  that  has  no  special  significance 
when  it  is  done.  Many  of  the  exercises  seem  to  be  devised  by 
the  teacher  to  employ  the  time  assigned  to  carry  out  a  require- 
ment without  any  special  knowledge  of  its  significance.  The 
statement  that  the  interest  of  the  pupil  must  be  used  as  a  test  of 
the  success  of  the  work  should   be  taken  with   due   allowance. 
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There  are  some  pupils  who  may  never  be  interested  in  work  of 
this  sort,  but  the  teacher  recognizes  whether  general  interest  has 
been  secured.  There  is  often  danger  of  pressing  a  particular 
problem  too  far,  and  interest  is  evaporated  by  monotonous  repe- 
tition. It  is  the  first  contact  that  interests  the  young,  and  a 
judicious  passing  from  one  subject  to  another  will  keep  interest 
from  passing  into  disgust. 

5.  In  my  judgment  the  instruction  in  every  case  should  be 
oral,  and  there  are  two  prominent  reasons  for  this  proposition. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  one  of  the  few  opportunities  which  come 
in  school  experience  to  break  the  bondage  of  the  book.  There 
is  an  overwhelming  chance  that  pupils  will  confuse  subjects  with 
books  and  have  no  conception  that  the  subject  is  something 
quite  apart  from  the  book  that  may  treat  of  it.  Besides,  the 
fallibility  of  books  cannot  be  too  early  emphasized.  Over  and 
over  again  has  it  been  my  experience  that  pupils  who  have  come 
to  the  university  from  schools  regard  the  statements  of  a  book 
as  ultimate  authority  rather  than  the  testimony  of  their  own 
senses.  There  is  no  better  subject  for  teaching  the  real  place  of 
a  book  than  nature-study.  A  second  reason  why  instruction 
should  be  oral  is  that  only  in  this  way  can  there  be  the  most 
perfect  adaptation  of  instruction  and  material  to  pupils.  Unless 
a  book  is  written  for  a  definite  locality,  it  can  never  be  a  real 
guide  to  the  best  use  of  plant  material  in  elementary  instruction. 
When  a  teacher  uses  a  book,  the  tendency  is  almost  inevitable 
to  follow  it  in  its  details  as  well  as  in  its  general  suggestions. 
This  makes  the  material  and  the  order  of  its  presentation  per- 
plexing. 

6.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  teachers  that  many 
of  the  books  written  to  help  in  nature-study  contain  what  are 
called  •'  fairy-tales  "  by  scientific  men.  These  fairy-tales  take 
the  form  either  of  fanciful  personifications  or  of  flights  of  fancy 
that  are  always  wild  and  misleading.  For  example,  an  excel- 
lent recent  book  contains  the  following  statement ;  "  If  the  sky 
is  overcast,  the  tree  is  drowsy;  if  rain  sets  in,  it  goes  right  off  to 
sleep."  To  a  child  the  meaning  is  entirely  clear,  but  at  the  same 
time  is  entirely  false.     Such  touches  are  intended  to  attract  and 
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hold  attention,  but  when  the  result  is  a  misconception  the 
attempt  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  The  claim  is  made 
that  the  facts  of  science  are  interesting  enough  to  hold  attention 
even  when  studied  sanely.  One  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
the  study,  as  contrasted  with  most  of  the  other  subjects  handled, 
is  that  it  is  one  subject  that  may  be  used  to  keep  one's  feet  on  the 
ground.  If  the  plain  facts  of  science  are  to  be  the  occasion  for 
flights  of  fancy,  there  is  nothing  left  to  enable  the  pupil  later  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  sane  and  what  is  wild.  I  fancy  a 
large  amount  of  what  we  call  the  gullibility  of  men  and  women 
who  have  passed  through  the  schools  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  never  been  compelled  to  distinguish  absolutely 
between  fact  and  fancy.  Nature-study  in  elementary  instruction 
is  exactly  adapted  to  do  this  service,  and  hence  should  not  be 
compelled  to  aid  in  the  further  development  of  an  unanchored 
imagination. 

7.  It  would  seem  wise,  in  order  to  prevent  a  somewhat  cha- 
otic and  repetitious  presentation  of  material,  to  arrange  for  five 
or  six  prominent  problems  each  year,  the  problems  differing" 
each  year,  increasing  in  difficulty  of  interpretation,  and  together 
building  up  a  real  body  of  fundamental  knowledge.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  prominent  problems,  minor  observations  indefinite 
in  number  and  character  should  be  sifted  in.  Each  problem 
should  be  of  a  character  to  involve  at  least  four  things  :  (a) 
individual  observation  or  experiment ;  (b)  written  or  sketched 
description;  (c)  independent  conclusions;  (d)  oral  instruction, 
with  perhaps  assigned  readings.  The  individual  work  is  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  secure  the  definite  contact  of  the  subject  with 
the  mind  of  each  pupil,  but  also  to  develop  personal  responsi- 
bility. It  is  well  also  to  develop  unprejudiced  observation  by 
giving  no  special  information  as  to  what  will  be  seen.  The 
majority  of  pupils  are  so  docile  that  they  see  what  they  are  told 
to  see,  and  there  is  no  independent  observation.  I  have  seen 
many  cases  in  which  younger  pupils  are  better  observers  than 
the  older  ones,  and  I  know  no  other  reason  than  that  the  latter 
have  been  trained  to  become  more  and  more  dependent. 

One  of  the  most  fundamentally  important  things  is  to  bring 
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together  the  individual  results  and  compare  them.  Probably 
the  most  common  error  to  be  observed  among  intelligent 
people  is  generalization  from  a  single  observation.  If  the  whole 
work  of  a  class  be  brought  together  and  compared,  differences 
will  be  developed.  These  differences  in  observation  must  be 
settled  by  repeating  the  observation  or  experiment.  There  will 
thus  be  developed  the  knowledge  of  what  is  common  to  all  the 
results  and  therefore  essential.  And  there  will  also  be  developed 
a  certain  amount  of  variation.  In  this  way  a  habit  of  caution  is 
developed,  and  some  idea  as  to  what  adequate  proof  involves. 
It  should  also  be  remarked  that  only  very  definite  work  should 
be  assigned  to  young  pupils ;  work  that  has  already  been  trav- 
ersed by  the  teacher,  and  whose  results  are  assured.  It  is  not 
only  confusing  and  discouraging,  but  it  is  even  disastrous,  to 
work  at  random.  Every  observation  or  experiment  should 
involve  a  very  definite  result  plainly  in  sight. 

The  proper  results  of  such  training  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
( I )  a  sustained  interest  in  natural  objects  and  phenomena  of 
nature;  (2)  an  independence  in  observation  and  conclusion  ;  (3) 
some  conception  as  to  what  an  exact  statement  is;  (4)  some 
conception  as  to  what  constitutes  proof.  In  short,  the  result 
should  be  an  independent,  rational  individual,  the  kind  that 
society  needs  more  than  anything  else. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
material  that  would  seem  to  meet  the  conditions  described. 
Perhaps  no  plant  form  thrusts  itself  more  conspicuously  upon  the 
attention  of  pupils  than  trees,  and  acquaintance  with  the  promi- 
nent trees  of  a  neighborhood  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  duties 
that  the  teacher  owes  to  pupils  in  work  of  this  kind.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  some  typical  forms,  not  taking  up 
trees  as  they  happen  to  come,  but  selecting  here  and  there  those 
known  to  be  really  representative  of  the  different  kinds.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to  sketch  the  general  plan 
of  the  tree  before  it  is  in  foliage,  a  plan  that  cannot  be  obtained 
so  easily  when  obscured  by  leaves.  Simply  to  ask  that  a  sketch 
be  made  would  not  be  sufficient,  for  some  pupils  will  go  into  that 
endless  detail  that  only  wastes  time,  and  others   are  likely  to  go 
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to  the  other  extreme.  The  general  plan  must  include  certain 
definite  things,  such  as  the  relative  extent  of  the  main  axis,  the 
location  and  direction  of  the  main  limbs,  no  attention  being 
paid  to  the  indefinitely  multiplied  spray.  It  ought  not  to  be  a 
conventional  tree,  simply  a  straight  axis  with  branches,  but  as 
nearly  an  exact  pattern  of  the  tree  plan  as  can  be  put  down 
upon  paper.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  most  pupils  to 
draw  a  conventional  tree  and  then  compare  it  later  with  the 
actual  tree  when  completed.  It  is  good  to  accompany  this 
study  of  trees  without  foliage  by  some  practice  in  recognizing 
common  trees  from  general  habit.  Unless  a  tree  has  been 
warped  or  distorted,  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  pupils  recognize 
the  general  pattern. 

In  this  same  connection  study  might  be  made  of  the  bark, 
noting  its  thickness,  the  way  in  which  its  surface  breaks  up,  and 
the  method  of  shedding.  The  recognition  of  trees  by  the  bark 
is  also  a  useful  exercise. 

Then  comes  the  study  of  the  tree  putting  out  its  foliage,  and 
the  following  questions  are  at  once  suggested  :  Which  trees 
show  leaves  first?  Which  get  into  full  foliage  first?  Which  is 
the  slowest  in  getting  into  foliage?  How  long  after  the  leaves 
first  appear  is  the  tree  in  full  leaf?  All  of  these  questions 
involve  the  element  of  time  in  connection  with  the  operations  of 
nature,  an  observation  which  very  few  people  make.  I  presume 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  even  for  adults  who  have  lived 
among  trees  all  their  lives  to  answer  these  questions.  After  the 
trees  are  in  full  foliage  a  study  of  the  leaves  of  different  types 
of  trees  may  be  made,  so  that  trees  can  be  recognized  by  their 
leaves  as  they  have  been  already  by  their  habit  and  their  bark. 

This  work  will  result  in  a  mass  of  observations,  which  later 
should  be  put  together  and  the  common  trees  of  the  neighbor- 
hood described  as  to  their  habit,  their  bark,  their  leaves,  and 
whatever  other  characters  have  been  developed  in  the  course  of 
the  study.  Too  many  trees  should  not  be  introduced  early. 
One  form  should  define  itself  clearly  before  another  is  added. 

This  is  but  an  illustration  of  a  very  elementary  handling  of 
the  subject  of  trees,  which   could   pass   later  on  to  the  study  of 
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the  fiber  of  wood,  the  length  of  a  year's  growth,  the  rings  of 

growth,  etc. 

A  random  list  of  topics  that  are  important  and  at  the  same 

time  within  easy  reach  of  observation  by  very  young  pupils  is  as 

follows  :    autumn   coloration,  the   fall  of   leaves,  the   ascent  of 

sap,  underground  habits,  soils,  shedding  rain,  transportation  of 

seeds  in  dirt,  the  effects  of  drought,  the  relation  of  light  to  the 

green  color  and  the  growth  of  parts,  the  positions   of  leaves  in 

reference  to  light. 

John   M.  Coulter. 

Department  of  Botany, 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


SOME   STEPS    IN    THE    EVOLUTION    OF   SOCIAL 

OCCUPATIONS. 

III. 

As  long  as  man  was  unaided  by  artificial  devices,  he  was 
greatly  limited  in  the  use  of  the  food  materials  which  were  at 
hand  and  which  later  came  under  his  control.  Impelled  by  hun- 
ger, he  naturally  availed  himself  of  those  materials  which  most 
quickly  attracted  his  attention  and  which  yielded  him  sufficient 
nourishment  with  the  least  expenditure  of  labor. 

In  the  choice  of  foods  man  was  guided  by  his  instincts,  by 
his  senses,  and  by  his  experiences.  Man's  sense  of  taste  at  that 
time  was  a  far  safer  guide  than  it  is  at  present,  since  it  had  not 
become  habituated  to  the  use  of  artificial  flavors.  Taste  was  one 
of  nature's  methods  of  indicating  whether  a  food  was  beneficial 
or  injurious  to  the  organism.  But  it  was  not  due  so  much  to 
taste  as  to  the  use  of  associative  memory  that  man  was  able  to 
inaugurate  a  campaign  upon  his  natural  environment  which  has 
been  carried  on  from  that  day  to  this.  Associative  mem- 
ory enabled  him  to  take  account,  not  merely  of  his  own  personal 
experiences,  but  of  those  of  his  neighbors.  It  enabled  him, 
likewise,  to  take  the  suggestions  afforded  by  the  natural  world. 

Man's  instincts  and  experiences  united  in  causing  him  to  leave 
all  but  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  undisturbed.  He  was  unable 
to  cope  with  the  larger  animals.  The  fear  which  they  aroused 
in  him  was  due  to  an  organic  strain  called  forth  by  an  instinctive 
response  to  a  dangerous  situation.  For  a  long  time  man  avoided 
conflict  with  the  wild  beasts  and  helped  himself  to  their  products 
and  stores  in  an  unobtrusive  way. 

Previous  to  the  conquest  of  fire,  it  was  the  vegetable  world, 
rather  than  the  animal,  that  supplied  man  with  the  larger  part  of 
his  food  supplies.  Only  gradually  was  he  able  to  increase  the 
sources  of  his  subsistence  beyond  the  most  conspicuous  plants, 
which,  fortunately,  were  also  the  most  useful  ones.     Succulent 
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stems  and  leaves,  fruits,  berries,  buds,  blossoms,  thin-shelled 
nuts,  and  even  the  tender  bark  of  trees  —  all  these  were  made 
use  of  by  man  in  his  most  feeble  state.  Shoots  of  the  wild 
asparagus,  stalks  of  celery,  tender  twigs  of  oak  trees,  leaves  of 
the  cabbage,  the  watercress,  and  lettuce  were  easily  appropriated 
and  furnished  man  with  valuable  nutrients.  Wild  peas  and  beans 
were  gathered  from  the  hillsides  where  they  grew,  and  were  eaten 
in  the  green  pod  just  as  children  in  country  districts  eat  green 
peas  today.  Spots  that  furnished  wild  berries,  apples,  pears,  and 
plums  were  resorted  to  at  the  proper  season,  though  they  were 
often  eaten  when  green,  or  even  in  the  bud.  The  custom  of 
eating  green  fruit  was  not  due  to  scarcity  alone.  It  was  a  habit 
formed  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  organism  for  potassium  salts, 
which  are  more  abundant  in  green  fruits  than  in  ripe  ones.  All 
these  natural  foods  were  eaten  on  the  spot  where  they  were 
found,  except  when  a  sign  of  danger  prompted  man  to  bear  such 
as  he  could  seize  quickly  and  carry  to  a  safe  place  of  retreat. 
Since  the  hands  were  not  yet  free  from  the  function  of  locomo- 
tion, it  was  necessary  for  man  to  make  use  of  his  teeth,  his  toes, 
or  his  arm  pressed  against  his  side  in  carrying  objects.  A  suffi- 
cient motive  to  call  forth  the  invention  of  the  basket  or  of  a 
device  for  attaching  the  burden  to  the  body  was  not  present 
until  after  the  conquest  of  fire. 

But  man  cannot  live  on  vegetable  foods  alone.  Such  foods 
do  not  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  salt  [sodium  chloride}  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  his  organism.  Until  man  learned  to  find 
salt  in  its  pure  state  he  was  obliged  to  satisfy  his  instinctive 
craving  for  it  by  seeking  for  foods  in  which  it  is  found.  Ani- 
mal foods,  pre-eminently,  are  those  that  are  rich  in  salt.  Ac- 
cordingly, from  the  earliest  times  man  availed  himself  of  such 
animal  foods  as  he  was  able  to  appropriate.  For  a  long  time 
these  consisted  chiefly  of  such  forms  as  the  larvae  of  beetles,  the 
pupae  of  ants,  butterflies,  caterpillars,  spiders,  snakes,  lizards, 
young  birds,  squirrels,  rabbits,  turtles,  frogs,  and,  in  short, of  any 
form  which  he  was  able  to  overpower. 

Man  not  only  availed  himself  of  the  flesh  of  animals,  but  he 
helped  himself  to  their  products  and  stores  of  food.     The  eggs 
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of  birds,  the  honey  of  bees,  nuts  stored  away  by  the  squirrel  and 
woodpecker,  the  bone  buried  by  the  wolf — all  contributed  from 
time  to  time  toward  satisfying  the  pangs  of  hunger.  For  many 
reasons  honey  was  a  very  acceptable  food  at  this  time.  Its  flavor 
offered  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  prevailing  bitter  taste  of  a 
majority  of  the  wild  plant-foods.  The  active  life  that  character- 
ized the  period  made  a  demand  for  a  large  amount  of  heat  and 
muscular  energy,  which,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  available  fats, 
was  supplied  in  part  by  the  use  of  honey.  The  ease  with  which 
it  was  digested  operated  with  other  causes  in  making  it  much 
sought  after  by  the  river-drift  man.  Of  manufactured  sugars 
there  were  none  at  this  time.  Aside  from  honey  man  found 
natural  sweets  first,  when  he  was  an  infant,  in  his  mother's  milk. 
Later  he  found  them  in  the  fully  ripened  fruits  and  berries,  in 
the  stems  and  roots  of  grasses,  in  the  beet,  the  turnip,  the  ruta- 
baga, and  the  carrot.  The  absence  of  the  sugar  maple  and  the 
sugar  cane  from  Western  Europe  during  the  mid-Pleistocene 
period  did  not  permit  man  to  utilize  their  sap  in  supplying  his 
craving  for  sweets.  Plants  rich  in  starch,  to  be  sure,  supplied 
man  with  sugar,  but  the  burden  of  manufacturing  the  starch  into 
sugar  was  placed  upon  the  digestive  system. 

The  seeds  as  well  as  the  fleshy  portions  of  the  pumpkin,  the 
squash,  vegetable  marrow,  the  muskmelon,  the  watermelon, 
the  cucumber,  and  other  varieties  of  gourds  were  undoubtedly 
eaten,  their  hard  shells  furnishing  the  first  drinking-vessels  of 
man.  Water  was  the  chief  beverage  of  the  river-drift  man, 
though  it  was  probably  supplemented  by  the  warm  blood  of  such 
animals  as  he  was  able  to  capture.  Fresh  water  was  found  in 
springs,  in  lakes,  in  running  brooks  and  rivers.  Man  drank  at 
first  by  direct  contact  of  the  lips  with  the  natural  supply  or  by 
using  the  hollow  of  his  hand  for  a  dipper.  But  gradually  the  shells 
of  gourds,  horns,  or  other  natural  forms  were  used  as  drinking- 
cups.  Since  man  at  this  time  had  no  means  of  carrying  water, 
he  never  went  far  from  a  natural  source  of  supply.  In  his  wan- 
derings he  was  no  doubt  guided  by  the  presence  of  animals  that 
habitually  resort  to  a  natural  drinking-place  each  day. 

It  is  probable  that  man  as  well  as  the  animals  instinctively 
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sought  plants  possessing  medicinal  or  stimulating  properties, 
and  that,  as  he  found  in  them  the  means  of  increasing  his  strength 
and  courage,  he  resorted  at  frequent  intervals  to  the  spots  where 
they  grew.  The  mild  stimulus  thus  received  undoubtedly  was 
of  value  as  a  means  of  accelerating  human  progress. 

Probably  man  first  learned  to  enlarge  the  sources  of  his  sub- 
sistence through  the  observation  of  the  habits  of  the  grass-eating 
animals.  The  succulent  bulbs  and  roots  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
soil  were  less  conspicuous  and  more  difficult  to  procure  than 
berries,  fruits,  and  succulent  stems  and  leaves.  But  they  consti- 
tuted an  important  element  in  the  food  of  the  wild  hogs,  and  by 
observing  these  creatures  as  they  rooted  up  and  devoured  the 
turnip,  the  rutabaga,  and  the  wild  carrot,  man  was  stimulated  to 
take  the  suggestion  they  offered.  At  first,  no  doubt,  he  pulled 
these  roots  up  by  their  tops  or  dug  them  up  with  his  fingers. 
But  the  difficulty  encountered  in  procuring  the  larger  roots 
unaided  by  artificial  devices  of  any  kind  was  sufficient  to  stimu- 
late man  to  devise  an  easier  way,  and  the  digging-stick  thus 
appeared.  For  a  long  time  it  consisted  of  the  most  available 
natural  form  that  could  be  found  upon  the  spot,  for  the  use  of 
natural  forms  always  precedes  the  manufacture  of  tools  or  imple- 
ments of  any  kind.  A  branch  with  a  sharp  point,  a  long  bone, 
a  horn,  or  any  other  natural  object  that  could  supplement  the  use 
of  the  hands  and  enable  man  to  apply  his  energy  more  advan- 
tageously than  before,  constituted  the  digging-stick — the  most 
primitive  form  of  a  large  class  of  implements  which  are  now  used 
in  cultivating  the  soil.  Although  the  wild  parsnip  was  present, 
it  was  not  suited  to  human  consumption,  for  in  the  wild  state  it 
contains  a  poisonous  principle,  which  the  river-drift  man  had 
not  learned  to  remove.  All  the  wild  roots  were  more  pungent 
and  disagreeable  to  the  taste  than  the  cultivated  forms  with 
which  we  arc  familiar;  but  man  was  so  occupied  with  the  prob- 
lem of  procuring  a  sufficient  amount  of  nourishment  that  he  had 
no  time  to  devote  to  ways  of  rendering  foods  more  palatable. 

Among  the  several  varieties  of  edible  fungi,  the  mushroom 
was  the  most  easily  obtained.  Not  until  the  habits  of  the  wild 
hogs  were  observed   did   man  discover  where  the  truffles  grew ; 
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for  there  was  nothing  upon  the  ground  to  indicate  their  presence. 
But  by  watching  the  wild  hogs  as  they  rooted  under  the  oak 
trees,  man  learned  where  to  look  for  them ;  and,  remembering 
this  fact,  he  was  able  to  procure  them  when  the  wild  hogs  left 
the  spot. 

The  acorns,  which  furnished  a  valuable  food  for  the  wild 
hogs,  were  too  bitter  and  too  difficult  to  digest  to  recommend 
themselves  for  human  food,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 
Later,  when  man  learned  to  remove  the  bitter  flavor  and  to  grind 
them  into  a  flour  that  was  more  easily  digested,  they  formed  an 
important  food  material ;  but  the  bitter  varieties  native  to  west- 
ern Europe  were  not  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  river-drift 
man.  It  was  different,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  hazelnuts, 
beechnuts,  and  walnuts.  Though  their  kernels  were  imprisoned 
in  hard  shells,  man  early  learned  to  crack  them  with  his  teeth. 
The  difficulty  presented  in  the  case  of  the  large  nuts  with  thick 
shells  stimulated  man  to  devise  artificial  ways  of  cracking  them. 
The  use  of  the  smooth  stone  as  a  hammer  undoubtedly  arose  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  need  of  cracking  hard  nuts.  The  use  of 
the  hammer-stone  not  merely  served  to  extend  the  number  of  foods 
upon  which  man  might  draw,  but  it  lightened  the  burden  placed 
upon  the  teeth  in  cracking  hard  shells,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
used  in  crushing  the  harder  varieties  of  food,  it  lightened  the 
mechanical  part  of  digestion.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that 
any  but  the  faintest  beginnings  were  made  in  the  process  of  crush- 
ing food  during  this  period. 

No  mechanical  invention  of  the  period  was  more  significant 
with  reference  to  the  enlargement  of  the  sources  of  subsistence 
than  that  of  the  stone  hunting-knife.  Very  likely  natural  forms  of 
wood, bone,  or  horn  had  been  used  as  knives  before  ;  but  the  peb- 
ble, chipped  at  one  end  so  as  to  have  a  sharp  point,  is  a  distinct 
advance  in  man's  method  of  life.  It  represents  a  greater  control 
of  environment  than  had  appeared  before.  It  bears  witness  to 
the  fact  that  man  was  no  longer  content  with  the  mere  use  of 
natural  forms,  and  that  he  began  in  that  early  age  the  work  of 
modifying  such  forms  to  suit  his  purposes.  Whether  the  hunting- 
knife  was  suggested  by  the  use  of  natural  forms,  by  the  breaking 
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of  the  hammer-stone,  or  by  some  other  process,  is  not  recorded. 
Very  likely  all  these  processes  contributed  to  its  invention.  By 
its  use  man  greatly  increased  his  power  in  procuring  nourishing 
food  of  various  kinds.  Armed  with  this  crude  weapon,  man  was 
better  able  to  hunt  the  small  animals  than  he  had  been  before. 
He  could  use  it  in  removing  the  skins  of  animals  and  in  hacking 
off  strips  of  raw  flesh,  as  well  as  in  reducing  to  more  convenient 
form  many  of  the  larger  plant  foods  which  he  used.  The  crude 
hunting-knife,  the  hammer-stone,  and  the  digging-stick  consti- 
tute the  important  mechanical  inventions  of  this  period.  They 
served  to  enlarge  the  sources  of  subsistence,  to  lighten  the 
burden  placed  upon  the  body  in  procuring  foods,  and  they 
offered  a  suggestion,  at  least,  of  ways  of  lightening  the  work 
of  digestion. 

But  the  invention  most  significant  for  this  period,  if  not  for 
all  time,  was  the  conquest  of  fire.  By  offering  man  protection 
from  the  wild  beasts,  it  allowed  him  to  save  energy  which  pre- 
viously had  been  expended  in  escaping  from  wild  beasts.  The 
energy  thus  saved  would  have  enabled  man  to  live  as  well  as  he 
had  before  with  much  less  effort.  But  the  opportunity  to  advance 
was  made  use  of,  and  the  surplus  energy  was  expended  in  ways 
fundamental  with  reference  to  future  times. 

The  common  life  that  developed  with  the  use  of  fire  involved  a 
co-operation  and  a  division  of  labor  impossible  before.  All  felt  the 
need  of  preserving  the  fire;  and  since  no  one  had  yet  learned  how 
to  make  it,  the  women  who  had  young  children  stayed  near  and 
kept  it  burning,  searching  for  such  wild  foods  as  they  could  find 
near  by,  while  the  men,  and  the  women  not  burdened  with  young 
children,  exploited  more  distant  regions.  For  a  long  time  people 
followed  their  old  habits,  each  searching  for  his  own  food ;  but 
the  common  life  around  the  fireside  at  night,  where  the  personal 
adventures  of  the  day  were  recounted  or  acted  out  by  means  of 
gesture  and  pantomine,  suggested  other  modes  of  co-operation. 
The  hunting-dance,  which  was  developed  during  leisure  hours, 
was  an  expression  of  the  store  of  surplus  energy  made  possible 
by  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  fire.  That  this 
energy  should  be  discharged  along  lines  marked  out  by  the  prac- 
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tical  activities  of  everyday  life  was  inevitable.  That  its  expression 
should  be  modified  so  as  to  lend  itself  to  the  accomplishment  of 
purposes  hitherto  beyond  the  possibility  of  achievement  was  one 
of  the  many  instances  that  reveal  the  method  by  which  the 
race  has  advanced  from  the  humblest  beginnings  to  its  present 
state. 

It  may  have  been  the  use  of  the  firebrand  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tection in  the  search  for  food  that  suggested  its  use  in  hunting 
the  small  animals  that  burrow  in  the  ground.  At  any  rate,  man 
early  learned  to  chase  these  small  creatures  to  their  burrows  and 
to  smoke  them  out  by  the  use  of  fire,  whereupon  he  quickly 
dispatched  them  by  means  of  a  club.  The  fact  that  an  animal 
sometimes  escaped  served  to  make  man  more  conscious  of  the 
need  of  assistance;  and,  gradually,  two  or  more  persons  united 
in  hunting  small  animals  in  this  way.  But  it  was  the  larger 
animals  that  aroused  the  strongest  motive  for  co-operative  action. 
They  were  a  constant  source  of  terror.  Little  was  accomplished 
during  this  period,  however,  in  the  warfare  waged  upon  them ; 
and  since  this  warfare  constitutes  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
next  two  epochs,  this  phase  of  the  subject  will  be  treated  in 
connection  with  the  occupations  of  those  periods. 

The  use  of  fire  as  a  means  of  cooking  was  probably  not  noticed 
during  the  period  of  the  river-drift  man.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  foods  were  cooked  accidentally  at  this  time  ;  but  man's 
attention,  being  so  fully  occupied  with  problems  more  vital  to 
the  age,  was  not  attracted  so  as  to  perceive  the  significance  of 
such  accidental  phenomena. 

The  processes  of  production  and  consumption  during  this 
period  were  not  separated  by  an  interval  of  time.  The  activities 
involved  consisted  of  a  great  variety  of  human  movements. 
The  motive  power  in  all  cases  was  furnished  by  the  human  body 
whose  physical  co-ordinations  set  the  pattern  for  the  mechanical 
inventions  of  all  times.  The  phase  of  the  process  that  may  be 
termed  "production"  consisted  of  the  exploitation  of  environ- 
ment in  search  of  those  plants  and  animals  upon  which  man  could 
lay  tribute.  The  manufacturing  art  consisted,  first,  in  the  direct 
use  of  the  organs  of  the  body  in  reducing  food  materials  to  a  form 
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suited  to  the  action  of  the  digestive  tracts,  which  at  this  time  per- 
formed many  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  processes  now 
relegated  to  machinery  and  the  action  of  heat,  as  well  as  the 
labor  involved  in  disposing  of  a  large  amount  of  refuse  matter; 
second,  in  the  selection  and  use  of  natural  forms  by  means  of 
which  to  supplement  the  efficiency  of  the  organs  of  the  body ; 
third,  irua  slight  modification  of  natural  forms  for  the  sake  of 
still  further  increasing  their  efficiency;  and,  fourth,  in  the  con- 
quest and  use  of  fire,  by  means  of  which  man  greatly  increased 
his  power  to  secure  nourishing  food,  and  which  he  later  learned 
to  apply  to  other  processes  as  well.  The  beginnings  of  distribu- 
tion were  involved  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  spots  where 
desirable  food  materials  were  found,  for  it  was  not  until  a  much 
later  date  that  foods  were  carried  to  a  place  removed  from  the 
spot  where  they  were  procured.  Although  man  made  no  con- 
scious effort  to  preserve  foods  at  this  time,  he  made  use  of  the 
foods  preserved  and  stored  by  nature's  processes.  The  processes 
of  consumption  were  largely  automatic.  There  was  no  dressing  of 
materials,  no  cooking,  no  serving,  no  companionship  in  sharing 
food.  The  digestive  system  was  so  taxed  by  the  burden  since 
handed  over  to  the  manufacturing  processes  that  it  was  unable 
to  derive  all  the  nutrients  from  the  foods  consumed.  In  so  far 
as  there  was  a  conscious  rejection  of  the  most  conspicuous  refuse, 
there  was  a  beginning  made  in  sifting  and  cleaning  food.  In  so 
far  as  there  was  a  conscious  selection  of  ripe  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  preference  to  green  and  half-grown  products,  there  was  an 
instinctive  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  natural  cooking  which 
was  effected  by  the  sun's  rays. 

The  mechanical  appliances  of  the  period  were  implicit  in  man 
himself  and  were  used  chiefly  in  an  automatic  way.  Only  as 
they  were  perceived  to  be  inadequate  did  they  become  the  sub- 
ject of  conscious  attention.  Then  man  sought  in  various  ways 
to  supplement  his  weakness  and  to  apply  his  power  in  the  most 
advantageous  way.  The  digging-stick,  the  hammer,  and  the 
hunting-knife  thus  appeared  as  means  of  reinforcing  the  work  of 
the  nails  and  the  teeth.     These  tools  were  used  for  a  variety  of 
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purposes,  for  the  special  interests  which  called  forth  specialized 
tools  were  a  product  of  a  much  more  advanced  stage  of  culture. 
The  period  as  a  whole  is  characterized,  not  by  making,  but  by 
finding  and  using  what  is  at  hand.  Many  of  the  processes  which 
have  since  become  conscious  and  been  relegated  to  complicated 
machinery,  during  this  period,  were  performed  within  man's  body 
in  an  unconscious  way.  From  one  point  of  view  the  •volution 
of  social  occupations  is  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  pro- 
cesses which  formerly  took  place  within  the  body  in  an  uncon- 
scious way  have  been  handed  over  to  machinery. 

Katharine  E.  Dopp. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


HOW    AND   WHY   WE    LEARN. 

Ill 

This  discussion  of  the  different  views  of  the  process  of  learn- 
ing is  not  a  discussion  of  different  ways  of  learning.  There  is 
but  one,  which  I  have  called  "nutrition,"  believing  that  the  fig- 
ure involved  in  the  use  of  this  term  most  nearly  describes  the 
act ;  that  when  anything  is  learned,  it  has  become  a  part  of  the 
mind  in  a  sense  quite  similar  to  that  in  which  food  digested  and 
assimilated  has  become  a  part  of  the  body.  While  the  figure  is 
not  exact,  it  is  nearly  so,  for  not  only  does  the  act  of  learning 
produce  a  modified  and  enlarged  mind,  but  the  thing  known  is 
modified.  In  so  far  as  we  can  see,  no  fact,  even  the  simplest,  is 
exactly  the  same  as  known  by  two  minds. 

Different  terms  are  used  in  different  educational  philosophies 
to  represent  practically  this  idea.  Such  a  term  is  "  appercep- 
tion," brought  into  use  from  the  philosophy  of  Herbart,  which 
indicates  the  vital  relation  between  the  knowing  mind  and  the 
thing  known,  or  rather  between  the  things  known  before  and 
the  new  truth  as  it  is  learned.  This  does  not  go  as  far  as  the 
theory  of  nutriment,  for  it  seems  to  recognize  too  marked  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  knowing  mind  and  the  things  known,  as  if 
that  which  had  been  previously  learned  were  lying  in  the  mind 
and  to  it  new  facts  attached  themselves  when  learned.  It  does 
not  sufficiently  recognize  the  modification  of  the  mind  itself 
through  growth. 

The  term  "assimilation,"  commonly  applied  in  the  older  edu- 
cational philosophies  in  part  to  the  act  of  learning,  is  better  and 
goes  farther  than  the  term  "apperception"  of  the  Herbartian 
philosophy.  Indeed,  the  term  itself  implies  an  act  preceding, 
but  almost  identical  with,  nutrition.  Along  with  it,  however, 
in  these  older  philosophies,  are  used  other  terms  implying  that 
facts  may  be  learned  without  assimilation,  though  not  so  well 
learned  ;  making  assimilation  merely  a  higher  degree  of  learning. 

425 
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My  contention  is  that  there  is  no  learning  at  all  except  that 
which  may  be  figuratively  described  as  "assimilation"  and  "nu- 
trition;" that,  unless  a  truth  becomes  thus  a  constituent  of  the 
mind,  it  is  not  learned  at  all.  So  my  argument  is  not  for  a 
particular  kind  of  learning,  known  as  nutrition,  contrasted  with 
other  kinds  of  learning  based  upon  the  physical  as  distinguished 
from  the  biological  analogy.  It  is  rather  that,  there  being  but 
one  kind  of  learning,  all  work  in  school  should  be  directed  to 
securing  that;  that  all  effort  directed  to  anything  else  is  wasted 
or  worse ;  and,  as  I  stated  in  a  previous  article,  that  many  of  our 
schools  have  endeavored  to  treat  knowledge  as  the  possession 
of  some  specific,  tangible  thing  by  the  mind,  useful,  indeed,  but 
not  essential  to  the  mind. 

So  we  have  had  the  "common  intelligence  school"  and  the 
"formal  discipline  school,"  both  resulting  in  enormous  waste 
from  misdirected  energy,  though  both  have  resulted  in  much 
good  in  spite  of  the  theories  of  the  schoolmasters,  because  the 
mind  has  assimilated  some  of  the  facts  presented  and  has  received 
nutriment  from  them. 

Education  through  the  receiving  of  nutrition  is  a  law  of  life, 
and  all  life  is  a  great  educational  process,  continuous  and  unend- 
ing. Thus  education  results  from  reaction  against  environment. 
By  environment  I  mean,  not  merely  that  which  surrounds  us, 
but  that  which  we  feel  as  an  influence  and  against  which  there 
is  a  psychic  reaction.  Our  environment,  or  the  portion  of  the 
surrounding  world  which  we  thus  feel,  nourishes,  enriches,  and 
strengthens  the  mind,  and  only  that  against  which  there  is  a 
psychic  reaction  affects  us  at  all. 

School  life  should  be  an  epitome  of  life,  more  fruitful  and 
tending  more  rapidly  to  growth  than  the  ordinary  life,  because 
it  is  directed,  and  the  things  which  affect  the  mind  are  carefully 
selected  and  differentiated  from  other  things  so  as  to  reduce 
the  waste  to  the  minimum.  Too  often  the  school  life  has  not 
been  so  fruitful  as  the  larger  life.  It  has  furnished  less  of 
proper  environment,  the  direction  has  been  wrong,  and  it  has 
been  filled  with  forces  and  material  which  the  minds  of  the 
children  could  not  receive  or  be  affected  by  directly,  so  that  a 
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vast  amount  of  the  energy  of  the  teacher  has  been  thrown  away 
because  what  he  presented  has  not  been  nourishing  to  the  minds 
of  children.  In  the  true  school,  that  is  presented  to  the 
children  for  learning  which  may  be  learned ;  that  is,  which  may 
enter  into  the  mind  as  a  constituent  and  may  nourish  it. 

In  the  old  courses,  represented  in  the  two  classes  of  schools 
already  spoken  of,  the  chief  consideration  was  the  subject- 
matter  to  be  taught.  Certain  facts  which  were  supposed  to  be 
useful  were  selected  and  logically  developed  with  slight  regard  to 
the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  young  minds  set  to  learn  them. 

The  first  consideration  of  the  good  school,  or  what  might  be 
called  the  "nutrition"  school,  is  not  subject-matter,  but  the 
mind  itself,  and  not  mind  in  the  abstract  or  in  general,  but 
minds,  as  found  in  the  individual  children.  For,  as  no  two  minds 
are  alike,  so  can  no  two  minds  be  profitably  given  exactly  the 
same  treatment  for  educative  purposes.  The  subject-matter  to 
be  taught  is  important,  but  of  secondary  consideration ;  it  must 
be  selected  because  of  its  fitness  for  the  child  rather  than 
because  it  may  be  logically  developed  or  is  useful  in  life. 

The  mind  and  the  subject-matter  must  be  studied  together 
to  find  their  relations,  and  for  each  child  the  result  will  be  some- 
what different  from  that  in  any  other  child ;  and,  as  the  minds 
to  be  nourished  by  learning  are  young  and  immature,  and  as 
young,  immature  minds  grow  very  unevenly,  the  differences 
will  be  greater  than  among  mature  minds,  and  the  very  greatest 
care  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  material  in  order  that  there 
may  be  as  little  waste  as  possible. 

This  theory  reduces  the  possible  generalizations  upon  educa- 
tion and  compels  us  to  take  account  of  the  individual  children. 
Indeed,  it  substitutes  children  for  "the  child."  This  is  a  hard 
doctrine.  It  disturbs  the  equanimity  of  the  calm  philosopher 
who  sits  in  his  study,  reads  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  ex 
cathedra  puts  forth  a  general  curriculum  for  schools  based  upon 
his  philosophical  knowledge  of  the  world. 

It  also  disturbs  the  child-study  generalizer  who,  adopting  the 
scientific  method,  gathers  a  mass  of  facts  about  children  and 
then  generalizes  for  the  mass  on  the  theory  of  averages. 
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It  compels  these  at  frequent  intervals  to  "go  way  back  and 
sit  down,"  while  the  individual  teacher  studies  each  child  and 
endeavors  to  give  him  the  food  he  needs.  This  doctrine  com- 
pels us  to  admit  that  the  need  of  each  child  must,  to  a  very 
considerable  degree,  determine  both  the  subject-matter  and  the 
method  of  his  education.  It  asserts  that  interest,  appetite, 
is  one  of  the  indications  of  need.  Of  course,  it  does  not  deny 
that  there  may  be  bad  appetites  which  may  not  be  indulged; 
that  the  child  may  not  have  an  appetite  for  what  he  has  never 
tasted ;  and  hence  new  appetites  may  be  induced  by  the  pres- 
entation of  new  foods.  But  this  is  a  mere  caution.  It  denies 
that  all  food  is  fit  for  children.  It  recognizes  that  the 
child  is  not  a  little  adult,  but  is  a  very  unevenly  developed 
organism,  whose  proper  nutriment  can  only  partially  be  deter- 
mined by  any  generalizations  or  systems  of  averages  regarding 
that  which  is  outside  of  him. 

The  mind  truly  nourished  by  knowledge  is  not  inflated  like  a 
balloon,  it  is  not  expanded  into  a  sphere,  it  is  not  even  symmet- 
rically developed  ;  it  grows  into  its  environment  near  and 
remote,  it  develops  power  for  use  in  the  world  it  must  live  in. 

As  learning  represents  the  reaction  of  the  mind  against  its 
environment,  it  follows  that  in  order  to  make  complete  the 
learning  there  must  be  furnished  abundance  of  opportunity  for 
that  form  of  mental  activity  which  we  call  expression  ;  for  nutri- 
tion is  the  result,  not  merely  of  successful  feeding,  but  of  exer- 
cise as  well.  For  genuine  nutrition,  free  movement,  employing 
the  strength  which  nutriment  furnishes  in  as  many  ways  as  pos- 
sible, is  necessary. 

The  child  cannot  learn  truly  by  merely  sitting  and  conning 
books.  A  necessary  accompaniment  to  this  reception  of  fact 
must  be  the  putting  into  effect  the  thing  learned  ;  that  is,  the 
children  must  express  what  they  are  learning  in  order  that  the 
act  of  learning  may  be  complete,  and  they  must  express  it  in  as 
many  ways  as  possible,  in  ways  most  natural  ;  this  is  the  method 
of  the  larger  world.  The  man  who  does  things  and  makes 
things  understands  the  things  better  than  the  one  who  simply 
observes.     So  that  school   must   represent   the   larger   life,   not 
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merely  in  furnishing  a  rich  environment,  nutritious  and  strength- 
ening, but  also  in  furnishing  abundance  of  inducements  for 
activity. 

There  have  been  some  recent  utterances  indicating  a  belief 
that  the  best  way  for  children  to  learn  is  in  isolation  ;  that,  if 
children  were  shut  up  away  from  the  world  in  a  thesaurus  of 
facts  about  life,  they  would  absorb  them  and  at  the  end  would 
come  forth  enriched  and  ready  to  do  something.  This  would 
seem  hardly  worth  notice  except  for  the  exalted  source  whence 
it  comes. 

Shutting  in  a  child  from  his  environing  world  in  a  world  of 
books,  and  keeping  him  isolated,  that  at  some  time  he  may  be 
given  back  to  the  world  enriched  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
past  and  the  remote,  has  a  large  and  philosophical  sound,  but  is 
really  sheer  nonsense.  It  suggests  the  dutiful  son  who  runs 
away  in  boyhood  and  after  forty  years  comes  back  with  a  for- 
tune, pays  off  the  mortgage  on  the  old  farm,  and  gives  his  aged 
parents  a  fine  funeral. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  trace  our  philosophical  notions  back  to 
the  Greek  philosophers.  I  can  think  of  none  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  for  this  notion  can  be  placed  except  the  scholasti- 
kos  who  advised  his  son  to  learn  to  swim  before  going  into  the 
water.  Knowledge  is  still  too  often  regarded  as  the  acquisition 
to  be  put  into  safe-deposit  vaults  against  a  rainy  day. 

No  one  holds  in  greater  reverence  than  I  the  treasures  pre- 
served in  literature  and  the  other  monuments  of  men's  labors. 
But  the  value  of  all  this  is  manifest  only  when  it  makes  man 
more  efficient  in  the  present.  It  is  well,  it  is  noble,  for  men  in 
cloistered  retreats  to  seek  out  and  preserve  truths  unknown 
before,  because,  even  though  they  may  little  enrich  the  discov- 
erers, they  enrich  the  world  and  will  enable  others  to  serve  their 
day.  Such  search  is  the  exalted  mode  of  serving,  chosen  by  the 
few.  It  constitutes  their  life,  but  this  is  not  education  for  the 
many. 

In  school  the  study  interprets  life  and  life  interprets  it. 
The  riches  of  all  ages  and  all  worlds,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
disclosed  to  the  eye-minded,  merely  nourish  through  knowledge 
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the  student's  mind,  and  hence  they  give  a  wider  and  fuller,  and 
deeper  insight  into  the  world  in  which  he  must  live  and  work, 
and  make  higher  service  possible. 

Cloistered  isolation  suggests  two  worlds,  a  double  life :  that 
of  the  immediate  present,  the  pressing  environment ;  and  that 
of  the  remote  in  time  and  space,  the  world-wide,  the  world-old. 
Such  a  double  life,  if  possible,  would  defeat  its  own  ends.  It 
would   fill  the  world  with  learned  incompetents. 

The  popular  demand  for  practical  education  rests  on  a  firm 
foundation  of  philosophy  and  psychology.  It  is,  like  an 
instinct,  not  to  be  ignored.  The  popular  error  is  not  in  the 
demand,  but  in  a  misunderstanding  of  what  is  really  practical, 
narrowing  it  to  a  few  manifest  values,  as  the  commercial. 

But  the  people  are  often  wiser  than  the  philosophers.  Knowl- 
edge acquired  in  education  should  be  closely  and  constantly 
related  to  life.  It  should  expand  life.  The  double  life  is 
absurd.  At  no  time  should  the  content  of  knowledge  given  to 
the  young  for  educative  purposes  be  narrow.  It  should  be 
as  broad  as  interest  and  should  continually  broaden  interest. 
Nourishment  includes  vastly  more  than  the  mere  acquisition  of 
food,  it  involves  such  exercise  as  shall  change  the  food  into 
brawn.  This  exercise  may  not  be  merely  the  effort  necessary 
to  acquisition.  The  body  will  not  thrive  through  exercising  the 
digestive  organs  alone ;  it  will  be  fat  and  flabby  like  the  swine 
which,  while  fattening,  is  not  allowed  to  roam  at  will  for  exer- 
cise. The  exercise  must  be  of  the  organs  in  which  we  desire  to 
produce  strength.  This  is  the  argument  against  extreme  isola- 
tion in  school  life,  and  for  allying  the  school  as  closely  with  the 
abounding  life  of  the  world  as  possible. 

The  athlete  is  isolated  only  from  what  is  harmful,  not  from 
activities.  He  is  not  shut  up  in  the  dining-room.  School  is 
life  to  prepare  for  life.  Knowledge  is  always  the  basis  —  wide, 
varied,  multitudinous  knowledge;  but  as  acquired  it  must  be 
employed. 

The  test  of  a  theory  regarding  education  and  of  the  sincerity 
with  which  it  is  held  is  found  in  the  kind  of  school  produced. 
There  are   instances  enough   of  the  truly   educative  school  to 
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serve  as  criteria.  In  this  school  the  children  are  the  first  con- 
sideration, not  merely  theoretically  and  sentimentally,  but  truly 
and  thoughtfully.  Their  needs  are  the  basis  of  all  the  instruc- 
tion, and  these  are  determined  by  the  careful  study,  first  of  the 
children  themselves,  second  of  the  world  around  them  in  which 
they  must  live,  and  they  are  studied  together,  with  the  aim  that 
each  child  may  grow  into  social  efficiency,  which  is  the  end  of 
education. 

Thoroughness  is  not  in  this  school  a  fetich ;  only  so  much  of 
a  branch  of  knowledge  is  given  at  a  time  as  can  be  digested  and 
assimilated.  To  expect  a  little  child  to  know  thoroughly  any 
subject  is  as  absurd  as  to  expect  him  to  consume  all  the  bread 
in  the  house  before  eating  any  meat.  Yet  his  knowledge  is  not 
a  smattering.  What  he  knows  is  thorough  in  one  sense  because 
it  is  vital.  He  knows  thoroughly  what  he  knows,  for  it  is  a  part 
of  him,  after  the  biological  analogy. 

The  elementary  school  in  which  the  teachers  sincerely  and 
intelligently  believe  that  the  educative  function  of  knowledge 
is  to  nourish  the  mind  is  the  school  in  which  children  live  a  life 
of  joyful  activity.  They  go  to  their  work  with  an  eagerness 
comparable  only  to  that  with  which  they  begin  any  of  the 
natural  activities  of  body  or  mind. 

There  is  always  a  motive  inherent  in  the  work ;  it  supplies  a 
felt  need.  The  activities  employed  in  the  process  of  education 
are  no  more  unnatural  than  those  essential  to  physical  growth. 
The  mind  is  surely  as  natural  as  the  body,  and,  when  healthy 
and  normal,  requires  no  more  a  violation  of  nature  for  its  growth 
than  does  the  body.  But  the  work  of  the  school  is  the  work  of 
children,  and  not  of  adults  cut  to  a  smaller  pattern.  There  are 
activities  suitable  to  children,  and  they  all  have  an  obvious  pur- 
pose acceptable  to  the  childish  mind.  Tasks  dictated  for  an 
end  obvious  to  the  teacher  alone,  although  that  end  may  be  the 
future  welfare  of  the  children,  do  not  appeal  to  them.  They 
certainly  do  not  cultivate  that  most  necessary  Of  powers,  the 
power  to  labor,  to  drudge  even,  for  a  high,  though  remote,  end ; 
for  this  power  comes  only  from  an  appreciation  of  the  worth  of 
this  remote  end,  not  from  blind  obedience  to  another's  will. 
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It  is  this  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  end  that  supplies 
the  inspiration  necessary  to  carry  us  through  long  years  of 
dreary  drudgery  toward  a  sought  goal,  and  this  end  is  evident 
in  the  true  school,  resting,  according  to  the  biological  analogy, 
upon  a  belief  in  the  living,  growing  mind  requiring  nourish- 
ment. It  is  lacking  in  all  schools  founded  upon  any  other 
basis. 

In  this  school  the  children  acquire  intelligence,  for  the  air  is 
charged  with  it.  They  not  only  know  the  common  symbols  of 
the  eye-minded  ;  they  can  apply  them  in  a  thousand  ways  not 
dreamed  of  in  the  "  practical "  school.  They  can  read  and 
write  and  cipher,  for  they  continually  use  these  arts  to  express 
the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  countless  things  learned  in  their 
school  life,  and  their  intelligence  is  real,  not  verbal. 

The  children  in  this  school  receive  discipline,  for  they  work  as 
they  never  do  in  the  other  schools.  They  work  with  a  will,  because 
they  work  with  a  motive.  They  get  the  kind  of  discipline  that 
the  man  gets  who  toils  night  and  day  to  perfect  an  invention  for 
the  advancement  of  civilization.  The  motive  is  inherent  in  the 
work  itself,  and  consistent  with  it.  It  is  not  foreign  and  artificial, 
like  a  mark  or  a  prize.  This  is  the  only  true  discipline.  This 
develops  self-direction,  self-sacrifice,  the  subordination  of  ease, 
and  all  lower  pleasure  to  the  higher  joy  of  work  for  achieve- 
ment. It  cultivates  moral  power,  inner  law,  in  place  of  the 
hypocritical  yielding  to  external  force  too  often  bred  in  the 
so-called  disciplinary  school. 

This  school  also  furnishes  the  higher  intelligence,  the  broad 
culture,  of  the  third  class,  but  vastly  richer  and  more  real.  The 
content  of  the  curriculum  in  the  nutritive  school  is  as  broad  as 
civilization,  as  extensive  as  the  world,  and  it  is  approached  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  knowledge  real. 

In  no  school  is  knowledge  so  highly  valued  —  genuine,  first- 
hand knowledge.  The  whole  broadening  of  the  curriculum, 
which  is  the  most  noticeable  phenomenon  of  our  modern  school, 
is  due  to  the  spread  of  the  belief  that  the  mind  is  to  be  nour- 
ished by  knowledge.  Literature,  history,  science,  music,  art, 
sociology,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  have  come  into  the 
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school  through  this  door.  True,  many  have  accepted  them,  not 
comprehending  their  educational  value  ;  but  that  does  not  affect 
the  major  fact. 

In  this  true  school  children  are  made  acquainted  with  their 
material,  social,  and  spiritual  environment  as  in  no  other,  not 
primarily  because  there  is  such  an  environment,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  useful,  but  because  this  knowledge  furnishes  the  best 
nutriment  to  a  mind  growing  into  organized  society — a  society 
whose  subordination  of  its  material  environment  to  spiritual  ends 
constitutes  its  chief  claim  to  superiority. 

This  school  is  the  school  of  expression.  The  children  engage 
in  numberless  activities  employing  all  the  powers  of  their  minds. 
They  express  in  varied  ways  what  they  receive.  Thus  they 
make  it  their  own,  incorporate  it  into  the  very  constitution  of 
their  minds.  The  knowledge  is  not  stored  up  against  a  day  of 
comprehension  ;  but  by  the  exercise  attendant  upon  the  various 
means  of  expression  it  grows  into  the  fiber  of  their  beings,  and 
makes  them  strong  and  adaptable,  as  the  athlete  by  exercise 
makes  his  food  a  part  of  himself. 

In  this  school  is  freedom  and  joy  and  hard  work  and  clisci- 
pline  and  abundance  of  knowledge,  because  the  center  is  a  child, 
a  growing  child,  needing  nourishment  rich  and  varied  ;  and 
every  activity  engaged  in,  and  the  knowledge  imparted,  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  needs.  Thus  and  thus  only  is  a  child  best  fit- 
ted for  social  efficiency  ;  and  social  efficiency  is  the  end  of  edu- 
cation. 

C.  B.  Gilbert. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE   RELATION   OF  THE   KINDERGARTEN   TO   THE 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  point  of  view  of  a  person  is  broad,  liberal,  narrow,  or 
prejudiced,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  experience  and  the 
attitude  of  his  mind  toward  new  ideas.  Perhaps  it  is  well  for 
humanity  that  conservatism  is  such  an  inherent  quality  of  our 
nature ;  but  it  is  equally  fortunate  that  an  occasional  indi- 
vidual should  be  endowed  with  the  spirit  that  dares  all  things 
that  he  may  promulgate  the  new  truth,  or  new  aspect  of  an  old 
truth,  which  he  has  discovered.  The  world  has  need  of  the 
conservatism  of  the  many,  on  the  one  hand ;  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  individual,  on  the  other. 

New  ideas,  new  methods  of  work,  especially  where  their 
adoption  would  affect  the  community  at  large,  need  to  be  chal- 
lenged that  they  may  be  seen  in  all  the  extent  of  their  relation 
to  past,  present,  and  future  before  such  adoption  takes  place. 
As  we  trace  through  history  the  great  changes  in  thought, 
or  empire,  we  realize  how  slowly  the  more  radical  and  lasting 
of  them  have  gained  their  hold  upon  mankind.  For  nearly  two 
thousand  years  the  humanity  of  the  gospels  has  been  conquer- 
ing brutality,  overcoming  hatred  and  malice  with  brotherly 
love;  nor  is  the  work  yet  complete.  So  when  we  find  in  the 
educational  world  that  new  ideas,  new  methods  of  work,  meet 
with  rebuff,  that  teachers  cling  to  the  old  and  are  suspicious  of 
the  new,  it  is  only  the  old  story  ;  and  it  is  wise,  or  helpless 
childhood  might  suffer  more  from  experiments  than  from  the 
clinging  to  old  methods  of  doing  things. 

From  some  quarters  the  cry  is  heard  that  there  is  too  much 
experimenting  in  educational  work  at  the  present  time  ;  that  the 
children  are  suffering  from  it.  While  this  may  be  true  to  a 
very  small  extent  in  isolated  instances,  the  visitor  in  almost  any 
primary  school  of  our  great  country  would  be  impressed  with 
the  prevalence  of  the  old  rather  than  the  neiv  in  the  essentials 
of  the   primary-school    work.     This    is   treading  upon   slippery 
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ground,  but  so  many  mistake  the  addition  of  a  little  busy  work 
for  new  methods  in  primary  teachi?ig. 

That  the  primary  teacher  even  today  should  be  a  little 
suspicious  of  the  kindergartner  and  her  methods,  should  still  be 
inclined  to  look  upon  kindergarten  work  as  pure  play  tending 
toward  riotous  disorder,  is  not  surprising.  Too  often  the  kinder- 
gartner, with  the  best  motives  in  the  world,  rebelling  against 
the  restraint  to  child  mind  and  body  found  in  the  primary- 
school  room,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  the  actual  conditions  and 
problems  which  confront  the  primary  teacher,  has  given  voice 
to  general  principles,  or  specific  rules,  which  the  poor  primary 
teacher,  with  a  definite  outline  of  work  assigned  for  completion 
within  a  limited  period,  has  found  utterly  impracticable  of 
application.  So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  in  some  places  a  spirit 
of  hostility  has  been  engendered  between  kindergartner  and 
teacher ;  in  others  mere  tolerance  of  each  other's  work  exists ; 
while  in  still  others  that  harmony  of  work  which  is  believed  to 
be  possible  is  being  sought. 

Before  a  harmonious  blending  can  be  secured  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  separate  parts  which  are  to  con- 
stitute the  whole.  If  there  is  to  be  continuity  in  education  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  the  nature  of  the  work  at  its 
various  stages,  the  relation  of  each  to  what  precedes  and  to 
what  follows,  must  be  full.y  known. 

For  what  does  the  kindergarten  stand?  "  Development  through 
self-activity."  A  much -abused  phrase,  but  nevertheless  one 
which  expresses  in  the  fewest  possible  words  the  basis  of  the 
kindergarten  system  of  education.  To  Frederick  Froebel  does 
not  belong  the  honor  of  having  discovered  the  principle 
involved.  It  had  been  seething  in  the  minds  of  educators  for 
generations.  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi  labored  hard  to  base 
their  work  upon  it,  but  the  former  was  led  astray  by  the 
impracticable ;  the  latter,  like  many  of  his  successors,  was  ham- 
pered by  the  requirements  of  tradition.  To  Froebel  belongs 
unquestionably  the  honor  of  flinging  tradition  to  the  winds 
and  successfully  placing  such  material  in  the  hands  of  teacher 
and  child  as  makes  possible  this  "development  through  self- 
activity." 
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What  is  this  material  ?  How  does  it  make  possible  the 
desired  result?  To  his  knowledge  of  books,  nature,  and  educa- 
tional principles  Froebel  added  a  study  of  childhood  in  its 
untrammeled  moments,  of  motherhood  in  its  unconscious  efforts 
to  assist  the  babe  in  growth  of  body  and  mind,  and,  after  years 
of  thought  and  experiment,  prepared  two  sets  of  materials  tech- 
nically known  as  gifts  and  occupations,  these  to  be  supplemented 
by  games.  They  form  today,  as  originally,  the  curriculum  of  the 
kindergarten. 

However  fanciful  some  may  think  the  derivation  of  Froebers 
gift  material  to  be,  it  nevertheless  affords  the  child  an  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  elementary  ideas  in  number  (quantitative  as 
well  as  numerical),  geometry,  and  physics,  in  the  most  natural, 
unconscious  way,  at  the  same  time  that  hand,  eye,  and  ear  are 
being  trained  to  accuracy,  and  the  inventive  imagination  stimu- 
lated and  given  scope  for  action,  for  outer  expression  in  tangible 
material.  Should  other  material  better  adapted  to  put  the  child 
into  possession  of  these  elementary  ideas,  while  developing  his 
powers  through  use,  be  presented,  it  will  be  cordially  welcomed 
by  kindergartners. 

The  occupations  present  to  the  child  the  simple  stages  of  the 
world's  great  industries  and  arts.  Rightly  used,  they  open  up 
large  opportunities  for  acquiring  useful  knowledge,  a  wholesome 
love  for  work,  sympathy  with  the  wprld's  workers,  as  well  as 
technical  skill,  ingenuity,  self-reliance. 

Then  come  the  games,  with  their  opportunities  for  social  and 
spiritual  development ;  their  cultivation  of  a  community  spirit, 
of  self-restraint,  of  brotherly  love,  and  helpfulness.  Time  and 
space  allow  only  the  briefest  statement  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  each  of  these  occupations  which  constitute  the  trilogy 
of  the  kindergarten. 

The  great  principle  which  underlies  this  system  of  education, 
which  is  the  test  of  all  its  results,  is  its  ability  to  arouse  and 
develop  through  self-activity  all  the  child's  latent  powers.  Many 
a  kindergartner,  failing  to  grasp  this  truth,  fails  in  securing  to 
her  little  charges  the  full  benefit  which  might  accrue  to  them. 
Imitation   and  direction,  which   are  necessary,  indeed  indispen- 
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sable,  are  too  often  allowed  to  become  the  most  prominent  part 
of  the  kindergartner's  work  with  the  children,  thus  preventing 
individual  or  original  expression  of  thought  on  the  children's 
part;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  kindergartners  are  so  lax 
in  the  presentation  of  material  that  for  want  of  proper  direction 
as  to  its  possibilities  both  time  and  material  are  wasted,  while 
untidy,  shiftless  habits  are  inculcated. 

Freedom,  not  license,  direction  which  tends  to  awaken  and  stimu- 
late the  child's  self  direction,  should  be  the  kindergartner's  stead- 
fast aim.  Children  thus  trained  will  have  gained  a  store  of  ideas 
plus  a  stimulus  to  fresh  acquisitions ;  some  power  of  expressing 
thought  in  material  and  language ;  a  tendency  to  observe  with 
accuracy,  to  infer  cause  from  effect ;  will  have  acquired  a  certain 
skill  of  eye  and  hand,  a  certain  power  of  attention,  some  measure 
of  ingenuity,  of  self-direction,  of  self-reliance.  Quite  naturally 
this  means  a  healthful  activity  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

Having  now  some  idea  of  what  kindergarten  education  means,, 
we  are  ready  to  consider  primary  education.  Of  what  does  it 
consist  ?  How  does  it  differ  today  from  that  of  a  generation  or 
so  ago?  What  further  changes  must  it  undergo  to  meet  success- 
fully the  conditions  of  today  ?  And,  lastly,  is  it  possible  to  har- 
monize kindergarten  and  primary  work  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  "Of  what  does  primary  edu- 
cation consist?"  the  world  at  large  would  undoubtedly  agree 
that  it  consists  in  the  mastery  of  the  "  three  R's."  If  we  enter 
a  primary  class  almost  anywhere  in  our  land  today  and  remain 
throughout  a  session,  the  impression  gained  will  be  that  the 
educational  world  likewise  agrees  to  the  truth  of  the  old  saying; 
nor  do  educational  writings  convey  any  other  impression  as  a  rule. 
I  know  not  whether  anyone  has  as  yet  asserted  that  readi?ig, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  are  not  the  chief  work  of  the  primary  schooL 
Yet  there  are  signs  that  such  a  conviction  will  be  reached  and 
acted  upon  before  many  years  have  passed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  more  than  three  generations  to 
reach  a  time  when  life  was  simpler,  when  children  came  more 
directly  into  contact  with  nature  and  with  the  industries  in  their 
simpler  forms.    Though  school  life  was  something  entirely  sepa- 
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rate  and  foreign  to  the  other  experiences  of  their  life;  though  it 
chiefly  called  into  play  memory  at  the  expense  of  more  impor- 
tant mental  powers,  yet  the  home  life  and  environment  offered 
so  many  opportunities  for  the  healthy,  natural  growth  of  these 
other  powers  of  mind  and  body  that  children  did  not  suffer  so 
seriously  from  the  narrowing  process  of  routine  school  work.  It 
was  hateful,  it  was  drudgery  to  them.  When  conquered,  it  was 
looked  back  upon  with  complacency,  even  gratitude,  as  one  of 
the  elements  which  had  helped  "make  the  man."  But  when  it 
conquered,  many,  many  have  been  the  men  and  women  who  have 
thought  with  a  sigh  of  what  "might  have  been." 

But  today  the  conditions  of  life  are  wholly  unlike  those  of 
our  grandfathers'  time.  The  environment  into  which  the  vast 
majority  of  children  enter  at  birth  offers  but  little  help  to  the 
healthful,  natural  unfolding  of  childhood's  latent  powers.  The 
crowding  into  those  great  centers  of  civilization,  the  cities,  the 
centralization  and  specialization  of  the  great  industries,  the  con- 
tact with  only  finished  products,  deprive  children  of  familiarity 
with  the  raw  materials,  with  the  processes  of  their  manufac- 
ture— formerly  for  the  most  part  by  hand — and  the  inspiration 
to  imitate  or  aid  their  elders  thus  afforded  ;  they  lose,  too,  that 
healthful  sense  of  manly  power,  of  self-respect,  which  springs 
from  the  conquest  of  nature,  from  the  ability  to  turn  the  raw 
products  into  articles  serviceable  to  mankind ;  they  miss  that 
counter-check  to  overweening  self-importance  which  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  limit  to  man's  power  furnishes  through  this  more 
direct  contact  with  nature. 

It  is  only  the  children  of  the  very  poorest  who  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  great  industries  of  today — and  then  in  a 
way  that  tends  to  cramp  and  dwarf  all  their  powers,  to  make 
them  mere  machines  skilful  in  one  little  direction,  utterly  help- 
less and  useless  in  any  other  position  of  life. 

In  the  home  life  conditions  are  also  changed.  The  many 
little  duties  which  the  boys  in  the  vast  majority  of  families  were 
expected  to  perform  as  their  rightful  share  in  easing  the  burden 
of  family  toil,  and  which  afforded  the  best  opportunities,  under 
natural  conditions,  for  the  growing  powers  of  the  boy  to  expand, 
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no  longer  exist.  Modern  conveniences  in  the  home  economy 
have  freed  the  boys  from  all  participation  in  that  mutual  help- 
fulness which  aids  so  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  family  love  and 
duty.  Where  their  help  is  .necessary  to  increase  the  family 
income,  even  where  not  employed  in  a  factory,  industrial  condi- 
tions are  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  boy  to  avoid  contact 
with  that  spirit  of  competition  which  so  warps  mind  and  soul,  so 
lowers  life's  ideals,  when  it  enters  into  the  young  life.  The  girls 
have  not  yet  been  so  fully  released  from  their  share  in  home 
duties.  Let  us  hope  they  may  not  be,  at  least  until  something 
equally  as  potent  in  teaching  unselfish  efforts  in  others'  behalf 
be  found. 

With  these  changes  in  environment,  which  shut  out  so  much 
of  the  old  that  was  helpful  in  the  all-around  development  of 
children,  new  conditions,  new  responsibilities,  confronted  the 
teacher.  The  old  routine  of  school  work,  which  gave  no  thought 
to  a  symmetrical  development  of  all  the  powers  of  body,  mind,  and 
soul,  but  sought  chiefly  through  constant  drill  to  secure  well- 
stored  minds,  was  now  seen  to  be  totally  inadequate.  The 
school  must  in  some  way  supply,  and  in  more  ideal  form,  condi- 
tions which  had  formerly  existed  in  home  and  environment,  but 
are  now  lacking. 

It  was  to  meet  this  strongly-felt  need  that  manual  training 
was  introduced  into  the  high  school,  at  the  same  time  that,  for 
this  and  other  reasons,  the  kindergarten  was  gradually  com- 
mending itself  to  public  favor  and  patronage.  But  between  the 
kindergarten  age  and  that  deemed  suitable  for  manual  training 
lay  the  years,  from  six  to  twelve  or  fourteen,  when  the  vast 
majority  of  children  must  complete  their  school  work  ;  years,  too, 
when  mind  and  soul  are  in  their  most  plastic  stage.  Must  these 
years,  the  only  available  ones  for  school  training  for  such  large 
numbers  of  children,  be  given  over  to  the  old  routine  work  ? 
Must  one-half  of  them  be  devoted  to  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the 
mere  tools  of  knowledge  ? 

Slowly  but  surely  the  influence  from  above  and  below,  from 
manual  training  and  kindergarten,  has  been  filtering  through 
these  intervening  years  and  causing  changes  for  the  better,  but 
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there  remains  much  to  be  done  yet,  especially  in  the  primary 
department.  The  present  transitional  state  of  the  work  bears 
with  far  greater  strenuousness  upon  the  primary  teacher  than 
upon  the  children.  For,  while  retaining  all  the  old  work,  she 
must  add  to  it  all  the  newer  elements,  often  taxing  time  and  inge- 
nuity to  the  utmost  to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the  school  time 
from  the  first  through  the  fourth  year  is  given  over  to  acquiring 
a  degree  of  fluency  in  reading,  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
standard  required,  to  gaining  a  legible  handwriting,  some  power 
of  expressing  thought  in  writing,  and  some  ability  to  use  figures. 
I  use  the  word  " figures'*  advisedly,  for  the  "science  of  number*' 
seems  to  be  something  entirely  different  from  the  use  of  figures 
as  ordinarily  taught  in  the  primary  school.  A  little  six-year- 
old  girl  of  my  acquaintance,  who  could  read  numbers  into  the 
hundreds  as  we  rode  down  Broadway  in  New  York  city,  was 
given  five  peanuts  one  day.  She  was  observed  to  arrange  them 
in  order,  count  them,  then  eat  the  one  she  had  counted  last. 
Asked  how  many  she  had  left,  she  replied,  "  Four."  "  How 
many  did  you  eat?"  Answer,  "Five."  "Why!"  was  the 
astonished  response,  "  how  many  did  you  have  at  first?  "  "  Five," 
said  the  child.  "Then,  how  many  have  you  eaten  ?"  "  Five," 
persisted  the  child.  The  numerals  stood  in  that  child's  mindr 
as  in  many  another  child's,  for  names,  not  quantities.  Very 
seldom  are  children  so  taught  number  as  to  understand  the  unit 
value  of  our  notation,  of  fractions,  and  of  decimals.  Some  years 
of  experience  with  hundreds  of  high-school  graduates  demon- 
strated the  haziness  of  the  simplest  mathematical  principles  in 
the  average  mind.  Permit  a  single  illustration :  j  of  8  and 
8-^4  are  regarded  by  many  as  identical  expressions.  How  is  it 
with  the  similar  expressions  \  of  \  and  ^-^?  The  mathemati- 
cal language  in  the  expressions  \  of  8  and  \  of  8  is  certainly  the 
same;  as  is  also  that  of  8-5-4  and  g-r-J.  The  trouble  is  that  of 
letting  a  seemingly  identical  answer  obscure  the  underlying 
principle.  The  first  case  calls  for  a  definite  part  of  a  definite 
quantity;  the  second  for  the  measuring  of  a  definite  quantity  by 
another  definite  quantity.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  obscuri- 
ties that  baffle  the  child-mind. 
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All  this  would  seem  to  indicate  the  need  of  better  teaching, 
and  probably  better  teaching  with  fewer  children  in  the  class 
would  give  far  better  results  than  are  now  obtainable.  But  the 
real  trouble  lies  deeper  than  that  and  affects,'  not  the  arithmetic 
alone,  but  the  reading  and  the  writing.  The  great  difficulty  is 
that  of  forcing  the  child-mind  to  grasp  new  ideas  and  their  expres- 
sion in  new,  unknown  characters  at  the  same  time.  In  arithmetic 
the  child-mind  is  capable  of  grasping  the  fundamental  principles 
and  applying  them  with  amazing  precision  in  the  problems 
which  emerge  in  connection  with  work  or  play,  if  not  confused 
with  figures,  a  language  for  which  as  yet  he  has  found  no  need. 
Similarly,  before  he  can  use  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  his  own 
eyes,  ears,  and  other  senses  to  gain  thought,  his  own  tongue  to 
express  it,  he  is  forced  to  the  written  or  printed  page  to 
obtain  —  what,  thought  ?  Oh,  no !  but  repetitious  nonsense  in 
which  he  has  no  interest  except  that  derived  from  pleasing  his 
elders  by  this  accomplishment. 

Anyone  who  has  taught  large  numbers  of  little  children  of 
five  and  six  years  of  age  to  read;  who  has  watched  the  earnest, 
intent  little  faces ;  seen  the  struggle  to  understand  ;  seen  the 
baffled,  defeated  look  so  often  creep  into  the  bright  eyes  —  has 
realized  the  need  for  care  lest  defeat  be  followed  by  despair. 
Children  of  even  average  ability  can  undoubtedly  be  taught  to 
read  with  considerable  fluency  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
seven.  But  though  the  best  devices  known  in  teaching  today 
are  used,  it  is  accomplished  by  means  of  constant  repetition. 
The  devices  relieve  the  monotony,  but  the  process  nevertheless 
is  repetition,  memory.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  with  such  young 
children,  and  it  must  necessarily  consume  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  allotted  to  school  work. 

So  far  as  primary  education  is  concerned,  the  chief  difference 
between  the  new  education  of  today  and  that  of  a  generation  or  so 
ago  lies  in  the  use  of  devices  to  mitigate  the  rigor  and  monotony  of 
the  work.  The  idea  of  interest,  of  variety  in  unity,  as  factors  in 
securing  the  child's  co-operation,  has  modified  the  way  of  pre- 
senting facts  or  truths  to  the  young  mind ;  the  need  of  hand- 
work, to  relieve  both  mind  and  body,  has  changed  the  routine 
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of  work  ;  the  introduction  of  stories  and  nature  study  offers 
food  for  the  imagination,  opportunity  for  the  training  of  sense- 
perception,  of  observation. 

But  with   the   vast  majority  of  teachers  these  are  even  yet 
perfunctory  details,  adjuncts  to  their  daily  work,  ofttimes  grudg- 
ingly attended  to  because  of  the  time  they  consume.     Judging 
from  the  outlines  of  primary  work  usually  furnished  to  teachers, 
it  would  seem   that  many  supervisors   attach  but  little  value  to 
them  also.    Thoughtful  educators  and  teachers  are  coming  slowly 
but  surely  to  give  to  the  handwork,  the  stories,  the  games,  and 
the  nature  work  the  value  rightfully  due  them ;  for  they  alone 
afford  opportunity  for  the  development  of   powers  which  make 
for  character,  fit  for  life.     And  the  other  work  which  formerly 
usurped  all  the  time  seems  somehow  to  be  acquired  with  greater 
ease  in  less  time.     "  So  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last," 
is  as  true  of  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  several  phases 
of  primary-school  work  as  of  judgment  in  the  essentials  which 
constitute  character. 

When  that  which  was  introduced  to  mitigate  what  was 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  work  of  the  primary  school  usurps 
the  place  of  that  work  and  becomes  the  work ;  when,  in  other 
words,  reading,  writing,  and  figuring  are  relegated  to  their 
proper  place,  becoming  the  incidentals  of  primary  work,  then 
we  shall,  indeed,  have  in  the  primary  school   the  new  education. 

When  manual  training  was  introduced  into  the  high  school  it 
was  feared  that  the  purely  intellectual  work  would  suffer.  It 
remained  for  experiment  to  prove  the  contrary,  which  it  did. 
Educators  have  always  feared  lest  the  age  when  memory  is 
easily  retentive  be  passed  before  children  acquire  a  mastery  of 
those  necessary  tools,  the  "three  R's,"  which  open  the  gateway 
into  real  knowledge,  so  they  have  erred  in  burdening  the  child 
with  them  before  he  was  ready  to  receive  or  use  them.  This, 
too,  at  a  time  which  might  better  have  been  spent  in  introducing 
to  him,  through  stories  told,  the  great  thoughts  and  ideals 
which  folk  and  fairy  lore,  literature,  and  history  hold  for  him, 
when,  in  connection  with  handwork,  problems  in  measuring, 
weighing,  computing,  which  would  be  real  tests  of  mental  power, 
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should  be  solved ;  when  habits  of  observation,  inference,  gener- 
alization, self-direction,  self-reliance  —  in  short,  all  the  aptitudes 
which  make  the  future  student  possible — should  be  forming. 
The  new  education,  when  it  is  fully  come,  will  bear  in  mind  the 
necessity  of  mastering  the  written  characters  of  knowledge,  but 

will  first  provide  thoughts  to  express ;  then  the  means  of  expressing 
them. 

When  the  great  principle  of  the  kindergarten,  "develop- 
ment through  self-activity,"  has  become  the  watchword  of  the 
primary  school  likewise,  the  children  in  passing  from  one  to  the 
other  will  not  experience  that  strange  change  in  atmosphere  and 
work  which  leads  the  more  active  of  them  to  use  their  aroused 
but  unemployed  powers  in  the  invention  of  mischief,  and  which 
leaves  the  duller  of  them,  whose  glimmer  of  light  has  been 
snuffed  out,  to  grope  in  denser  darkness.  The  teacher  of  the 
primary  class  will  no  longer  wonder  what  she  is  to  do  with  those 
active,  restless  little  kindergarten  children,  for  she  will  be  able 
to  direct  and  employ  to  the  full  the  alert  powers  of  mind  and 

body  awaiting  her  guidance. 

Emma  A.  Newman. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


KINDERGARTEN    PLAN    FOR    THE    SPRING    QUARTER. 

Anne   Elizabeth   Allen. 

The  garden  will  be  the  focal  point  toward  which  the  work  in  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  spring  term  will  be  directed.  Every  element  directly  affecting- 
this  subject  will  be  closely  observed,  and  the  pictorial  aspect  of  the  whole 
subject  will  be  worked  out.  From  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  first  pussy- 
willows every  change  in  our  environment  will  be  watched.  The  first  budding 
of  the  trees,  return  of  the  birds,  opening  of  cocoons,  length  of  day,  rising  and 
setting  of  sun  will  be-  noticed.  We  shall  have  constant  outdoor  excursions 
to  the  parks  and  lake  in  order  to  follow  closely  these  changes  as  they  appear. 

Last  October  much  of  our  time  was  spent  in  collecting  seeds  from  the 
plants  in  the  entire  garden.  These  were  separated,  divided,  and  put  away  in 
envelopes  made  by  the  children.  This  spring  we  shall  set  aside  a  part  of  our 
garden  space  for  planting  these  seeds  as  we  choose,  avoiding  only  too  much 
crowding  and  finding  out  the  best  place  for  vines  as  well  as  plants  needing 
no  support.  Besides  this  space,  each  child  will  have  a  plot  of  ground  for 
himself  in  which  he  may  plant  the  seeds  he  brings  from  home.  If  we  may 
have  more  ground  we  shall  plant  vegetables  that  the  summer-school  children 
may  use  for  their  parties.  The  older  children  will  be  helped  (not  interfered 
with)  to  find  the  best  way  to  plant  their  seeds,  while  the  younger  ones  will  be 
left  mostly  to  their  own  devices. 

The  following  is  only  a  suggestive  program  which  will  yield  to  any 
stronger  interests  which  may  grow  out  of  our  winter  work  : 

APRIL. 

Water,  its  source  and  uses. — Where  does  water  come  from  ?  Where  do- 
the  water  pipes  get  it  ?  Where  do  the  clouds  get  it  ?  Where  does  the  raia 
fall  ?  Where  does  it  all  go  when  it  falls  upon  the  ground,  sidewalks,  houses, 
into  the  street  gutters,  etc.?  (Trace  water  to  the  lake.)  Where  do  the  clouds 
get  the  water?  (Experiments  in  evaporating  and  condensing  water;  con- 
dense steam  from  spout  of  teakettle,  etc.)  What  becomes  of  the  water  that 
falls  upon  the  ground  ?  (Experiment  with  different  soils.)  Watch  action  of 
rain  on  the  ground  ;  how  it  makes  ridges  and  carries  off  particles  ;  how  it 
settles  in  hollow  places  and  runs  down  inclined  places.  Go  to  the  lake  and 
watch  action  of  waves  on  the  shore.  Uses  of  water  in  homes  —  such  as 
bathing,  drinking,  scrubbing,  washing  dishes  and  clothes,  and  sprinkling  the 
lawn. 

Work  of  sun  and  wind. — L^se  sunglass  to  show  how  hot  the  concentrated 
rays  are.  Effect  of  sun  on  plant  life.  Why  do  we  have  greenhouses  ?  Visit 
conservatory  in    South  Park,  noting   structure  and   temperature.     Compare 
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temperature  inside  and  out,  and  note  how  plants  thrive  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere, specially  calling  attention  to  the  moisture  there. 

What  do  we  see  the  wind  doing  when  we  go  to  the  parks  or  along  the 
street?  Have  you  ever  seen  it  carrying  seeds?  (Show  how  the  wind  will 
carry  milkweed  seed.)  Why  does  it  carry  seeds  ?  What  else  carries  them  ? 
Did  you  ever  see  seeds  being  carried  by  water  ? 

MAY    AND   JUNE. 

These  two  months  will  be  spent  mostly  in  making  our  garden.  Things  to 
be  considered  in  making  our  garden:  ground  space,  its  situation  and  protec- 
tion; kind  of  soil;  supply  of  water;  tools  needed;  use  of  each  kind;  care  in 
planting.  What  do  plants  need  ?  (This  as  a  review  and  to  give  the  children 
personal  experiences.) 

Test  with  four  seeds  of  same  kind  :  First  seed,  plant  in  soil  without 
water  ;  second  seed,  plant  in  wet  soil  and  keep  in  the  dark  ;  to  third  seed,  give 
water  and  no  soil ;  to  fourth  seed,  give  water,  soil,  and  light.  Note  effect  of 
treatment  on  each  and  decide  upon  best  conditions  for  our  garden. 

We  shall  spend  at  least  an  hour  a  day  out-of-doors  and  devote  what  time 
as  needed  to  the  care  of  the  garden,  bringing  in  the  weeds  as  they  appear,  so 
that  the  children  may  become  acquainted  with  them  and  know  what  plants  to 
discard. 

Materials  used. —  Large  blocks  for  roofs,  gutters,  sidewalks;  second-gift 
beads,  garden  hose,  and  springling  carts  ;  clay  for  modeling  hose,  bath-tub, 
sprinkling  hose,  dishpan,  laundry  tubs,  and  soap ;  also  for  making  birds' 
nests  and  cocoons;  soft  tin  for  garden  tools;  sunglass  and  prism;  triangu- 
lar, circular,  and  square  tablets  to  represent  flower  beds. 

Number  processes. —  Measuring  garden  beds;  spacing  for  planting  of 
seeds ;  dividing  up  the  seeds  among  each  other ;  best  forms  for  flower  beds 
experimented  with,  having  in  mind  the  economy  of  space. 

Games. —  Impersonation  of  growing  plants  ;  cocoons  and  moths  ;  hen  and 
chickens;  mother  bird  with  little  birds;  clouds  and  rain;  dandelions. 

Songs. —  Eleanor  Smith,  "  To  the  Great  Brown  House;"  "  In  the  Snowing 
and  the  Blowing ;"  "  In  a  Hedge  ; "  "  Plump  Little  Baby  Clouds ; "  "  The  Rain 
Carriage  ;"  "  God  Sends  His  Bright  Spring  Sun ; "  "  Baby,  What  Do  the  Blos- 
soms say  ?  "  Jessie  Gaynor,  "The  Light  Bird  ;!'  "  The  Tree's  Friend  ;"  "  The 
Flower  Bed;"  "Birth  of  the  Butterfly." 

Stories. —  Celia  Thaxter,  "Peggy's  Garden  and  What  Grew  Therein;" 
A.  E.  Allen,  "  Three  Neighbors;  "  F.  J.  Cooke,  "  The  Swan  Maidens,"  "  The 
Palace  of  Alkimos ; "  Scudder,  "The  Story  of  Chicken-Licken; "  M.  M. 
Dodge,  "How  Double-darling's  Shoes  Became  Ladies'  Slippers;"  K.  D. 
Wiggin,  "  Aqua,  or  the  Water  Baby;  "  F.  Stockton,  "  Old  Pipes  and  the 
Dryad." 


GRADE    OUTLINES. 


FIRST  GRADE. 
Bertha   Payne. 

History, — The  doll-houses,  began  in  October,  will  have  been  put  together, 
painted,  and  papered,  and  the  process  of  furnishing  will  have  been  begun  by 
the  ist  of  April.  During  the  spring  quarter  the  children  will  finish  the 
furniture  and  glaze  the  windows,  using  mica  in  the  place  of  window  glass. 
The  dining-rooms  and  kitchens  will  be  supplied  with  dishes,  which  the  chil- 
dren will  make  and  which  will  be  burned  in  the  kiln.  In  connection  with  the 
pottery,  stories  will  be  told  of  the  invention  of  pottery.  The  children  will  be 
taken  to  the  museum  to  see  the  coiled  pottery  of  the  Hopi  Indians  and  the 
decorations  on  primitive  dishes.  Tin  utensils  will  be  made  for  the  kitchen 
from  the  lightest  weight  tin.  When  the  houses  are  finished  sufficiently  for 
use  in  play,  a  village  will  be  arranged  with  them,  and,  as  this  will  suggest 
the  need  of  shops,  some  of  the  houses  may  be  converted  into  stores,  a  post- 
office  may  be  arranged,  and  the  children  may  invite  the  kindergarten  children 
to  join  them  in  plays  of  housekeeping  and  storekeeping.  The  children  of 
the  third  grade  have  arranged  their  garden  plot  to  represent  a  farm  with  a 
log-house  upon  it.  This  gives  opportunity  for  interchange  between  village 
and  farm,  by  transportation  of  crops  from  one  to  the  other  when  houses  are 
taken  out  into  the  garden. 

Geography  and  nature  study, —  i.  Trips  to  swamp  and  woods  will  give  the 
children  material  with  which  to  stock  an  aquarium  and  a  wood  garden. 
Comparison  of  soil  of  each  with  that  of  the  school  garden  and  adjoining 
field.     Fitness  of  environment  to  characteristic  plant  life  in  each  case. 

2.  Planning  garden :  apportionment  of  plots  to  individual  children. 
Testing  soil  by  starting  seeds,  some  in  pots  filled  with  earth  from  garden, 
others  in  earth  with  fertilizers  added,  others  in  clay,  and  others  in  sand. 
Pots  kept  under  same  light  and  same  heat,  and  given  same  quantity  of  water. 

3.  Seeds  saved  last  October  examined  and  choices  made  for  planting, 
first,  on  basis  of  child's  unguided  preference ;  secondly,  on  possible  uses  of 
crops  during  fall  and  winter  ;  thirdly,  on  basis  of  summer  use  by  kindergar- 
ten and  primary  classes  in  summer  school. 

4.  Preparation  of  ground  :  planting  seeds,  bulbs,  and  tubers.  Weeding 
and  watering.  Observation  of  effect  of  rain,  and  use  of  hose  on  newly 
planted  seeds  and  on  seedlings.  Observation  of  effects  of  washing  under  drip 
of  eaves  of  schoolhouse  roof  where  perennials  and  bulbs  were  planted  last 
year. 
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5.  Birds:  time  of  return,  nesting,  songs,  notes,  coloration,  and  habits. 
Food  of  birds.  Robins  watched  in  park.  Children  may  try  to  count  the 
number  of  grubs  taken  from  sod  by  a  robin  in  a  given  twenty  minutes. 
Relation  of  birds  to  insect  life.  Relation  of  insect  to  plant  life  as  seen  in 
garden.     Relation  of  birds  to  crops. 

6.  Observation  of  insects  found  in  garden  —  appearance,  habits,  food. 
Cage  made  as  described  in  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Vol.  II,  p.  659. 
Use  of  earthworms.  Cage  made  for  earthworms  of  two  pieces  of  glass,  each 
18  x  22  inches,  fitted  into  grooves  in  two  pieces  of  wood  each  1^x22  inches. 
Pieces  of  wood  placed  opposite  each  other  and  cage  set  in  a  pan  of  water, 
one  open  end  in  pan,  the  other  facing  upward.  Cage  filled  with  earth  and 
earthworms.     (See  Hodge,  Nature  and  Life,  p.  427.) 

7.  Observation  of  water  insects,  fish,  crawfish,  and  turtle.  Questions  to 
be  answered  by  the  children  :  "  What  do  they  eat?"  "  How  do  they  eat?" 
and  "  How  do  they  move?"     Development  of  frog's  eggs  watched. 

Note. —  In  nearly  all  of  this  work  with  living  creatures  there  will  be  very  few 
formal  lessons.  The  children  will  be  given  something  to  do  for  or  with  plants  and 
animals.  Some  questions  will  be  asked  and  plenty  of  time  given  for  the  answer. 
Frequent  opportunities  will  be  given  for  graphic  representation,  in  painting  and  draw- 
ing, and  occasionally  some  written  expression  will  be  asked  for. 

8.  Trees :  a  few  typical  trees,  selected  last  fall,  will  be  watched  and  sketched 
from  time  of  first  opening  of  buds  until  close  of  school.  Several  twigs  upon 
each  tree  will  be  marked  at  opening  of  terminal  buds;  one  child  may 
measure  and  record  growth  of  each  tree,  and  may  sketch  its  leaves  and 
blossoms,  and  its  whole  appearance,  from  time  to  time. 

Literature, —  Story  of  "  Palissey  the  Potter;"  "The  Porcelain  Stove," 
from  The  Story  Hour,  by  K.  D.  Wiggin  ;  "  Rhoecus,"  by  Lowell ;  "  Old 
Pipes  and  the  Dryad,"  by  Frank  R.  Stockton  ;  "  Birds  of  Killingworth,"  by 
Longfellow ;  "  King  Solomon  and  the  Bees,"  selections  from  Just  So  Stories, 
by  Kipling. 

Reading. —  Incidental  reading  of  explanatory  words,  or  lists  needed  in 
work.  Dictations  in  manual  training  and  construction.  Records  in  experi- 
ments. Recipes  in  cooking.  Short  stories  taken  from  "  Bird  Stories  "  in  the 
C.  C.  N.  S.  Envelope  and  Literature  Series  by  Flora  J.  Cooke.  (See  Course 
of  Study,  Vol.  I.) 

Painting  and  drawing. — Weekly  sketches  of  landscape.  Twigs  at  vari- 
ous stages  of  growth.  Seedlings  from  first  appearance  of  change  until  plants 
blossom.  Flowers  of  woods  and  garden  in  two  series,  made  into  a  booklet. 
Cover  designs  for  these  books  made  by  conventionalizing  any  flower  chosen. 
Designs  carried  out,  whether  in  water  color  or  paper  cutting,  and  made  to 
illustrate  some  principle  of  design,  such  as  an  all-over  pattern  of  repeated 
units,  or  border  pattern  of  alternated  and  repeated  units,  with  centerpiece. 

Number. — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  necessary 
in  buying. 
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Plotting  space  twenty  feet  square  to  give  each  of  sixteen  children  an  equal 
share.  Keeping  account  of  money  expended  for  cocoa,  milk,  and  desk  sup- 
plies from  allowance  of  25  cents  per  week.  Measurement  of  rooms  of  toy- 
house  for  accommodation  of  furniture.  Measurements  needed  in  making 
furniture  of  wood  from  rough  stock.  Measurements  for  toy-wagon  reduced 
from  real  wagon,  feet  reduced  to  half-inches. 

Recipes  for  cooking  enlarged  from  quantities  sufficient  for  one  person  to 
that  needed  for  two,  for  four,  or  for  sixteen.  This  brings  into  use  relation  of 
gills,  pints,  and  quarts,  ounces  and  pounds. 

Cooking. — Food  prepared  over  gas  stoves  and  baked  in  oven  built  out-of- 
doors  last  November.  Baking  of  potatoes,  eggs,  and  apples.  Making  custard 
and  cornstarch  pudding.  Preparation  of  lemonade  and  whipped  cream. 
Starch  made  from  potato,  and  used  in  starching  doll  clothes. 

Clay -mode  ling.  —  Dishes  for  use  in  doll's  house  and  larger  dishes  for  use 
in  outdoor  luncheons. 

THIRD    GRADE. 
Gudrun    Thorne-Thomsen. 

With  the  first  signs  of  spring,  when  things  are  happening  out-of-doors, 
the  children  demand  a  life  away  from  the  schoolroom ;  they  demand  work 
very  different  from  that  of  the  winter  months.  Ideally,  the  school  should  then 
be  only  a  convenient  place  in  which  to  discuss  the  experiences  of  the  outdoor 
life.  As  far  as  possible,  the  children  will  go  on  excursions  every  week  during 
May  and  June,  to  the  farm,  woods,  swamp,  and  prairies  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  school  garden  will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  great  deal  of 
healthful  work.  The  school  garden  is  160  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide.  Each 
grade  will  have  alloted  to  it  a  piece  of  ground  with  full  responsibility  for 
its  planting,  sowing,  weeding,  and  harvesting.  Although  the  actual  work 
in  the  garden  will  not  begin  until  May,  the  children  must  make  their  plans 
beforehand  and  find  out  what  they  need  to  know  in  order  to  conduct  the  work 
successfully. 

A  log-house,  sheds,  and  stables  made  of  wood,  and  the  farm  animals 
made  of  clay,  have  been  finished  during  the  winter  quarter.  The  third  grade 
will  have  724  square  feet  of  the  school  garden  at  its  disposal,  and  this  ground 
will  be  turned  into  a  miniature  farm.  The  plan,  measurements  of  the  fields 
to  a  scale,  fences,  roads,  etc.,  will  be  made  by  the  children  to  suit  their  fancies. 
Flowers  will  be  planted  around  the  farmhouse;  the  kitchen  garden  will,  of 
course,  be  found  in  the  rear.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  timothy  will  probably 
be  sown  in  the  fields;  potatoes,  turnips,  peas,  beans,  and  lettuce  in  the  kitchen 
garden  ;  while  salvia,  cornflowers,  phlox,  and  sweet  alyssum  will  blossom  in 
the  farm  garden. 

Before  the  actual  farm  work  begins,  the  children  will  make  drawings  to 
show  the  general  plan  of  the  farm,  with  its  fields  and  gardens.  When  they 
have  decided  which  flowers  and  grains  to  plant,  they  must  find  out  about  the 
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habits  and  demands  of  those  plants,  the  condition  of  the  soil,  how  to  prepare 
it  for  the  proper  growth  of  the  seed  or  plant,  how  deep  to  plant,  etc. 

The  means  of  getting  this  knowledge  will  be:  (i)  to  write  for  information 
to  the  children  at  Kansas,  III.,  who  live  on  farms  where  wheat,  corn,  potatoes, 
and  other  plants  are  grown  ;  (2)  to  visit  a  farm  while  planting  is  in  process ; 
(3)  to  read. 

When  germination  takes  place  out-of-doors,  the  children  will  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  plant  and  animal  life  on  a  prairie  area  selected  for  the 
purpose.  Each  child  will  make  a  calendar  on  a  large  piece  of  white  bristol 
board,  to  keep  a  record  of  what  goes  on  in  his  plot.  He  will  also  note  in  his 
record  the  appearance  of  trees,  the  returning  birds,  insect  life — in  short,  any 
sign  of  the  reawakening  of  spring.  The  daily  weather  observations,  particu- 
larly of  the  temperature  and  rainfall,  will  now  be  used  to  build  up  the  picture 
of  cause  and  effect,  the  increase  of  heat  explaining  the  changes  taking  place. 
For  suggestions  on  work  in  germination  and  the  preparation  of  boxes  in  which 
to  plant  the  seeds,  see  Jackman's  Nature  Study,  pp.  312-15. 

Several  experiments  may  be  performed  to  show  how  water  is  absorbed  by 
a  plant.     For  instance  : 

1.  Allow  a  small  plant  to  grow  in  a  bottle  of  colored  water.  (The  water 
may  be  colored  with  eosin.)  In  a  short  time  the  red  color  will  be  spread  all 
over  the  stem  and  leaves  of  the  plant. 

2.  How  much  moisture  does  a  plant  use  in  a  certain  length  of  time  ?  Let 
a  sturdy  plant  grow  in  a  bottle  filled  with  good  soil,  moistened.  Cork  the 
bottle  tightly,  allowing  the  plant  to  come  through  a  small  hole  in  the  cork. 
The  space  around  the  stem  must  be  sealed  up.  Weigh  the  whole  thing.  After 
a  number  of  days,  weigh  again. 

In  order  to  understand  the  value  of  soils  in  relation  to  plant  life,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  perform  experiments  which  will  show  some  of  the  physical 
properties  of  soils.  The  following  directions  are  taken  from  Jackman's 
Nature  Study,  p.  436  : 

"1.  To  find  the  rate  at  which  soils  allow  water  to  pass  through  them, 
take  several  glass  tubes,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a  foot  long,  and 
tie  over  one  end  a  piece  of  linen.  Fill  each  one  with  a  different  specimen  of 
soil  which  has  been  finely  powdered  and  well  dried.  Set  the  tubes  upright 
in  a  vessel  having  about  an  inch  of  water  in  it,  and  note  the  rate  at  which  the 
water  rises  in  the  different  tubes.  Keep  the  water  at  a  constant  level  in  the 
pan  by  occasional  additions. 

41  2.  To  illustrate  the  different  capacities  for  water:  Fold  two  filters  and 
place  them  loosely,  one  inside  the  other,  in  a  funnel.  Carefully  dry  and 
place  on  a  filter  an  ounce  of  finely  powdered  soil.  Add  to  this  cold  water 
by  drops  until  it  begins  to  trickle  down  the  funnel  tube.  Continue  to  add 
until  sure  that  the  soil  is  perfectly  saturated,  and  then  remove  the  filters  to  a 
piece  of  blotting  paper  or  a  cloth  which  will  absorb  the  moisture  from  them. 
Then  place  the  under  filter  in  one  scale  pan,  and  the  other  one,  with  the  soil 
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upon  it,  upon  the  other,  and  balance  with  weights.  How  much  heavier  is  it 
now  than  the  dry  soil  ?     What  part  of  it  is  water?" 

As  soon  as  the  first  spring  flowers  appear,  an  excursion  will  be  taken  to 
the  woods.  Points  for  study:  (i)  Location  of  first  flowers  found.  (2)  Do 
they  grow  singly  or  in  mass?     (3)  What  makes  them  appear  so  early? 

A  sugar  maple  will  have  been  selected  previous  to  the  excursion,  and 
one  tapping  will  have  taken  place  jn  March.  On  the  excursion  the  tree 
will  be  tapped  again.  The  flowing  of  the  sap  will  help  the  children  to  realize 
the  work  of  the  tree  at  this  time.  Boiling  the  sap  to  syrup  and  sugar  will 
follow  this  observation. 

Study  of  returning  birds :  Continual  visits  to  the  parks  ;  birds  observed 
on  excursions ;  the  interrelation  of  bird,  insect,  and  plant  life ;  the  structure 
of  birds  —  bill,  feet,  wings,  shape  of  body  — as  adapted  to  particular  func- 
tions. (Specimens  in  museum  used.)  Painting,  drawing,  and  modeling 
are  the  chief  aids  to  observation  in  this  study.  The  children  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  verify  their  observations  and  to  find  out  what  they  have  no 
means  to  observe  by  using  the  books  in  the  library  bearing  on  the  above 
subjects. 

Gardening.  —  The  gardening  will  take  the  place  of  the  regular  cooking 
lessons,  which  will  be  discontinued  during  the  spring  quarter.  With  the 
exception  of  the  plowing,  which  the  children  will  watch,  ail  the  rest  of  the 
gardening  will  be  done  by  them.  Raking,  sowing,  and  planting,  watering 
when  necessary,  weeding,  freeing  the  plants  from  injurious  animal  life,  com- 
prise this  work. 

History. —  The  children  have  completed  the  farm  buildings  and  stocked 
the  farm.  When  the  products  are  raised,  a  market  must  be  found.  The 
first  grade  will  by  this  time  have  finished  its  houses,  which  will  be  made  into 
a  village  and  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  farm.  The  farmers  fill  their 
wagons  (made  in  the  manual  training)  with  their  fafm  products,  radishes 
and  lettuce,  and  drive  to  a  station,  where  these  products  are  loaded  on  a 
train  (made  by  the  fourth-grade  children),  which  runs  to  the  village.  The 
beginning  of  a  town  will  be  the  subject  of  study;  where  situated,  stores,  grain 
elevators,  railroads,  etc.  Means  of  study  :  visits  to  South  Water  street  to  see 
truck  farmers'  products,  the  commission-house  men  buying,  etc.  ;  maps  of  the 
United  States  for  the  location  of  town  and  cities.  Why  is  Chicago  where 
it  is? 

Mathematics. —  The  garden  work  demands  a  great  deal  of  work  in  meas- 
uring distances,  and  ideas  of  area,  dry  measure,  and  values.  The  history 
work  necessitates  a  close  study  of  interchange  of  commodities.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  prices  of  farm  products,  cost  of  transportation, 
market  value,  value  of  labor,  etc. 

Literature. —  Spring  poems  to  be  committed  to  memory.  A  spring  festi- 
val will  be  held,  the  third  grade  taking  part  in  the  dramatization  of  the  story 
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of  the  "Sleeping  Beauty."     The  story  will  be  told    to  the  children,  they 
working  it  into  a  play. 

FOURTH    GRADE. 
Rose    Phillips. 

History. — The  work  of  the  winter  quarter  has  been  the  history  of  the 
making  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  In  tracing  the  growth  of  the  city,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  emphasize  its  location  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  country.  The 
development  of  transportation  and  means  of  communication  has  formed  an 
important  feature  of  the  work. 

In  the  spring  we  shall  consider  some  of  the  modes  of  public  service — 
those  functions  of  government  by  which  the  comfort  of  the  people  in  a  great 
city  is  secured.  Among  these  are  supplying  water,  making  and  illuminating 
streets,  and  building  bridges. 

1.  Water  supply  :  Source;  means  by  which  it  is  brought  into  our  houses; 
relation  to  health  of  people ;  primitive  methods  of  obtaining  water ;  story  of 
the  construction  of  the  first  crib  and  tunnel ;  visit  pumping  station  and  crib. 

References  :  Kirkland,  History  of  Chicago;  Andreas,  History  of  Chicago; 
Cleaver,  Reminiscences  of  Early  Chicago,  p.  47  ;  fournal  of  Western  Society  of  Engi- 
neers, February,  190 1  ;  Water  System  of  Chicago  (published  by  J.  M.  Wing  &  Co., 
1874);  Mason,  Water  Supply;  Hasen,  The  Filtration  of  Public  Water  Supplies. 

2.  Streets:  Plan  of  city;  width  of  streets;  kinds  of  paving;  history  of 
street- paving  ;  street-cleaning  ;  stories  of  noted  roads,  as  those  of  the  Romans; 
visit  Field  Columbian  Museum. 

References  :  Andreas,  History  of  Chicago,  p.  56  ;  Bross,  History  of  Chicago,  pp. 
48,  118,  119;  Cleaver,  Reminiscences  of  Early  Chicago,  p.  29  ("Fergus  Papers"); 
Shop  Talk  of  the  Wonders  of  the  Crafts,  Second  Series,  pp.  176,  203,  229;  Currier, 
Practical  Hygiene,  p.  155;  Waring,  "Street  Cleaning  in  New  York  and  Abroad,'* 
Municipal  Affairs,  Supplement,  June,  1899  ;  Campbell,  "  Road  Contsruction  and  Sys- 
tem of  Control,"  Sanitarium,  April,  1901  ;  Shaw,  "George  Edward  Waring,"  Review 
of  Reviews,  Vol.  XVIII. 

3.  Illumination  :  Present  methods  ;  advantages  of  each  and  cost  of  each  ; 
history  of  methods  of  lighting  ;  the  lamplighter. 

References  :  Knight,  American  Mechanical  Dictionary  ;  Municipal  Engineering; 
Earle,  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  p.  32  ;  The  Evolution  of  A rtificial  Light  (pub- 
lished by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  1893 — Chicago  Public  Library);  Municipal 
Affairs. 

4.  Bridges  :  Present  appearance  ;  artistic  and  inartistic  examples ;  history 
of  the  old  ferries  and  of  the  methods  of  bridge  construction ;  difficulty  of  rec- 
onciling the  commerce  of  the  river  with  the  traffic  of  the  city. 

References  :  Andreas,  History  of  Chicago;  Kirkland  ,History  of  Chicago,  p.  24  ; 
Heck,  Iconographic  Encyclopedia,  "  Bridges ;"  Knight,  Mechanical  Dictionary* 
"Bridges  ;"  Universal Cyclopedia, "  Bridges;"  Moffett,  "The  Bridge  Builder"  (careers 
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of  Dongerand  Doring),  St.  Nicholas,  Vol.  XXVIII,  p.  588;  Woodbridge,  "Bridges, 
Artistic  and  Inartistic,"  Brush  and  Pencil,  September,  1901  ;  Barnard,  "The  Brooklyn 
Bridge,"  St.  Nicholas,  Vol  X,  p.  689 ;  Stockton,  "  Personally  Conducted,"  ibid.,  Vol. 
XII,  p.  20;  Walden,  "The  Story  of  an  Old  Bridge,"  ibid.,  Vol.  XV,  p.  277  ;  Hame- 
son,  "The  Evolution  of  the  Modern  Railway  Bridge,"  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol. 
XXXVI  (1890),  p.  461. 

Nature  study. — Plants  :  Before  plants  begin  their  growing,  temperature 
of  soil  and  air  will  be  taken  daily  to  ascertain  the  warmth  necessary  for  bud- 
ding and  germinating.  Other  conditions  conducive  or  inimical  to  early 
growth  will  be  noted,  as  (a)  location,  sunny  or  shaded,  sheltered  or  exposed  ; 
(b)  soil,  loose  or  compact,  quality  ;  (V)  ground,  grassy  or  bare,  sloping  or  level. 

1.  Trees  :  (a)  bud  protection  ;  (b)  order  of  budding  ;  (c)  growth  at  end  of 
twigs;  (d)  yearly  additions  to  trunk. 

2.  Biennials  and  root-plants  ;  (a)  underground  stems;  (b)  roots;  (c)  rela- 
tive number ;  (d)  date  of  appearance  of  growth  ;  (e)  depth  of  root ;  (/)  time 
of  flowering  ;  (g)  time  of  seeding. 

3.  Seedlings,  (a)  Noting  order  of  appearance,  (b)  Determining  approxi- 
mately the  number  of  seeds  germinating  from  a  given  amount  of  ( 1 )  soil  to  the 
depth  of  four  inches;  (2)  soil  below  four  inches,  (c)  Placing  plants  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  regard  to  (1)  light,  (2)  moisture,  (3)  soil,  (4)  air,  (5)  depth  of  plant- 
ing, (6)  distance  of  planting,  (7)  weeding,  to  note  adaptations,  and  to  give 
basis  of  comparison  with  plants  under  opposite  conditions. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  school-garden,  the  children's  experience, 
experiments,  seed-catalogues,  and  books  on  gardening  will  be  used  as  aids  in 
solving  the  problems  that  arise  as  to  its  planting  and  care. 

References  :  Jackman,  Nature  Study  in  Grammar  Grades  and  Nature  Study  in 
Common  Schools;  Coulter,  Plant  Life;  Jordan,  Animal  Life and  Animal  Forms;  Com- 
stock,  Entomology;  Weed,  Entomology ;  Apgar,  Trees  o/A'orth  America;  Kernerand 
Oliver,  Natural  History  0/  Plants. 

Geography. —  I.  Water  supply  of  Chicago  :  Visit  crib  and  pumping  sta- 
tion ;  also  where  basements  are  being  dug  which  reach  ground  water.  Water 
tunnels;  manner  of  construction.  Springs,  wells,  rivers,  as  sources  of  water 
supply:  (1)  springs,  formation,  kinds  of  ;  (2)  wells,  common  and  artesian; 
modes  of  well-making. 

II.  Clothing,  sources  of  materials:  (1)  Cotton;  plant  in  school-garden; 
best  conditions  for  growth;  cotton  culture  in  southern  United  States;  picture 
life  on  cotton  plantation.  (2)  Wool  ;  visit  Stock  Yards  for  sheep  and  wool ; 
picture  life  on  sheep  ranch;  sheep-shearing  and  preparation  of  wool  for 
cloth.  (3)  Silk;  raise  silkworm  in  schoolroom;  best  conditions  for  growth 
of  silkworms  ;  stories  of  silk  culture  in  China  and  Japan.  (4)  Flax  ;  pupils 
plant  flax  in  garden  ;  flax  culture ;  preparation  for  linen. 

References:  See  Miss  Baber's  "Outline  of  Geography"  for  December. 
Literature. — During  the  winter  quarter  two  stories,  .007  and  The  Ship  that 
Found  Herself,  by  Kipling,  have  been  read.      The  Adoption  of  Mawgli,  by 
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the  same  author,  has  been  read  and  dramatized.  In  the  spring  quarter,  Vik- 
ing Tales,  by  Jennie  Hall,  and  The  Story  of Seigfried r,  by  Baldwin,  will  be  read- 

French. — The  work  will  connect  with  the  study  of  flowers  and  birds.  A 
French  picnic  at  Thatcher's  Park  (Oak  Park)  is  anticipated. 

Arithmetic  will  be  essential  to  the  work  in  nature  study,  history,  and 
geography,  and  in  keeping  account  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  children. 
Drawing,  painting,  clay-modeling,  and  manual  training  will  be  made  use  of 
as  the  study  of  the  central  subjects  demands. 

FIFTH   GRADE. 
Gertrude  Van    Hoesen. 

History. — The  settlement  of  New  York. 

I.  Story  of  Henry  Hudson  :  (i)  geography  of  the  Hudson  valley  ;  (2)  read 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  by  Washington  Irving. 

II.  Character  of  the  Dutch:  (1)  geography  of  Holland;  (2)  customs  of 
the  people;  (3)  read  Hans  Brinker\  (4)  read  Little  Town  of  Brook,  by 
Washington  Irving. 

III.  Settlement  of  New  Netherlands  :  (1)  establishment  of  trading  posts  ; 

(2)  New  Amsterdam  ;  its  position  ;  study  maps  to  see  its  importance  as  agate- 
way  to  the  West ;  (3)  cause  for  the  estates  of  the  patroons  ;  (4)  compare  with 
the  English  colonies  in  regard  to  trade,  schools,  and  political  and  religious 
freedom  ;  (5)  story  of  Peter  Stuyvesant ;  (6)  change  from  Dutch  to  English 
rule  —  causes  and  results. 

Geography. —  Study  of  geographical  conditions  influencing  the  settlement 
of  New  York.  Study  of  Hudson  river  as  a  type  of  drowned  river  valley. 
Experiment  in  laboratory,  showing  methods  of  formation  of  such  river  valleys. 
(See  Miss  Baber's  "Outline  for  Fifth  Grade,"  sees.  2  and  3.) 

Civics  (from  Miss  Rice's  outline,  November,  1901). —  Protection:  (1) 
Fire — appliances;  stories  of  firemen  and  their  work  ;  taxation  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  fire  department ;  history  of  the  methods  of  protection  from 
fire;  relation  of  fires  to  modes  of  building.  (2)  Police  —  duties;  cost  of 
maintenance ;  public  institutions  under  their  care  ;  contrast  soldiers  at  Fort 
Dearborn  ;  the  knight  of  Middle  Ages  ;  the  tithing  man  of  New  England^ 

(3)  Life-saving  station  —  duties  of  the  crew  ;  value  to  Chicago.  (4)  Sanita. 
tion  —  sewerage  ;  garbage  ;  board  of  health. 

Science. — Observations  in  connection  with  the  awakening  of  spring:  (1) 
birds ;  (2)  insects  ;  (3)  trees  ;  (4)  plants  ;  (5)  the  change  in  the  sun's  shadow  ; 
(6)  the  difference  in  temperature  ;  (7)  the  changing  landscape,  recorded  in 
water-color. 

In  connection  with  study  of  plant  life  the  work  will  naturally  be  divided 
into  two  related  parts  :  (1)  observation,  (2)  experiments  to  explain  that  obser- 
vation :  (a)  the  water  relation  ;  (d)  the  heat  relation  ;  {c)  the  light  relation. 
Each  child  or  group  of  children  will  be  held  responsible  for  some  part  of  the 
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work,  and  a  report  will  become  a  necessity,  as  it  will  be  an  important 
part  of  the  whole. 

The  care  of  the  garden  will  form  a  large  part  of  the  spring  science. 
The  preparation  before  planting,  the  planting  and  weeding,  and  the  indi- 
vidual habits  of  growth  of  the  different  plants,  will  of  necessity  be  observed, 
as  the  active  part  taken  by  the  children  in  caring  for  the  plants  will  require 
such  observations,  while  the  records  made  will  make  their  observations  more 
definite. 

Dramatic  reading. — Rip  Van  Winkle,  by  Washington  Irving  ;  poems  of 
heroism. 

Industrial  arts. —  Clay-modeling,  manual  training,  weaving,  painting  and 
drawing,  and  gardening. 

Arithmetic. —  Fractions,  simple  decimals  and  percentage,  and  use  of  the 
metric  system. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Mary  R  eed. 

History. —  During  the  winter  quarter  the  history  study  has  been  the  stand 
for  independence  made  by  the  American  colonies.  The  story  of  the  Greeks 
at  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  and  Salamis  shows  an  event  of  similar  meaning 
in  a  very  different  period  of  history.  The  study  of  the  Greek  wars  with  the 
invaders  makes  necessary  a  presentation  of  Greek  life  as  a  whole,  especially 
within  the  cities  of  Athens  and  Sparta. 

1.  The  Persian  wars:  stories  of  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  and  Salamis. 

2.  The  training  of  the  Greek  warrior ;  comparison  of  the  education  which 
Sparta  and  Athens  gave  their  youth ;  study  of  Greek  games  through  sculp- 
ture ;  the  Olympic  games,  their  preparation,  conduct,  and  rewards. 

3.  The  city  of  Athens  as  the  best  type  of  civic  beauty ;  the  Acropolis  ; 
the  Parthenon,  with  special  regard  to  the  story  of  its  frieze ;  a  comparison  of 
the  early  and  later  sculpture,  to  show  quite  simply  the  growth  of  artistic 
skill. 

4.  Our  present-day  use  of  Greek  art  and  its  evidences  in  the  fine  build- 
ings of  Chicago :  a  comparison  of  our  best  public  buildings  with  those  of 
Athens  and  a  consideration  of  the  proposed  plan  for  the  beautifying  of 
Chicago. 

Geography. —  I.  In  connection  with  Greek  history  a  study  of  Eurasia 
will  be  begun,  Europe  being  studied  in  detail  and  with  special  reference  to 
the  peninsula  of  Greece. 

1.  Eurasia:  size,  shape,  topography,  drainage,  and  climate;  comparison 
with  North  America. 

2.  Europe  :  position  in  relation  to  the  continent  as  a  whole ;  mountains, 
plains,  and  plateaus,  and  their  effect  upon  climate  and  cultural  development ; 
drainage. 
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3.  Greece :  mountains  and  their  influence  upon  the  development  of  a 
people ;  climate ;  soil  and  products,  and  their  relation  to  the  limestone  for- 
mation of  the  peninsula ;  coast-line,  cities,  and  people. 

II.  The  study  of  the  region  about  Chicago  which  was  begun  in  the 
autumn  quarter  will  be  continued.  Field  trips  proposed  are  to  the  ravines  at 
Glencoe,  to  the  swamp  at  Ninety-first  street,  to  the  dunes  at  Dune  Park,  and 
to  Stony  Island.  By  means  of  these  trips  will  be  studied  the  action  of  rivers, 
of  wind,  of  the  lake,  and  of  glaciers  upon  the  topography  of  this  region. 

III.  Reading  of  maps :  interpretation  of  topography  through  color,  and 
of  distance  through  scales. 

Literature. —  Andrews,  Ten  Boys;  Church,  Three  Greek  Children  and 
Stories  from  Herodotus ;  selections  from  ^Eschylus  ;  The  Persians ;  Hall, 
Four  Old  Greeks;  White,  Plutarch  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Themistocles ;  Kauf- 
man, Our  Young  Folks  Plutarch,  Themistocles,  Aristides. 

English. —  Simple  renderings  of  the  Greek  stories  most  enjoyed  by  chil- 
dren, and  a  possible  dramatization  of  one  of  them  ;  records  of  all  observations 
made  upon  field  trips  and  upon  indoor  experiments ;  exercise  in  composition 
and  spelling  based  upon  the  needs  shown  by  the  written  work. 

Home  economics. —  In  their  previous  cooking  lessons  the  pupils  have  begun 
the  study  of  doughs  and  batters,  using  air  as  the  means  of  making  them 
light.  Now  use  will  be  made  of  carbon  dioxide  for  lightening  doughs  :  (1)  in 
baking-powder  mixtures,  such  as  biscuit  and  shortcake,  studying  baking 
powder  and  its  ingredients,  soda  and  cream  of  tartar,  and  identifying  the 
gas  as  carbon  dioxide  by  the  same  tests  used  in  the  simple  chemistry  lessons 
of  the  winter  quarter ;  (2)  in  making  bread  of  yeast,  in  which  will  be  found 
another  method  of  producing  carbon  dioxide  in  the  life-process  of  a  micro- 
scopic plant.  We  shall  make  a  study  of  yeast  under  the  microscope,  and  a 
comparison  will  be  made  of  the  fermentation  process  utilized  in  bread-making 
with  the  fermenting  of  fruit  observed  in  the  lessons  of  the  autumn  quarter. 

Nature  study. —  The  work  of  the  quarter  will  be  done  by  the  grade  as  a 
whole  upon  the  field  trips,  in  the  school  garden,  and  by  means  of  various 
experiments.  Special  observations  in  various  directions  will  be  made  by 
small  committees  of  children,  who  will  make  regular  reports  to  the  grade  in 
order  to  allow  of  wider  range  to  the  work. 

I.  Field  study  :  (1)  Study  of  the  characteristic  vegetation  of  the  differ- 
ent topographic  areas  visited  ;  trees,  with  special  reference  to  their  buds 
flowers,  and  seeds.  (2)  Birds  —  their  characteristics  and  habits  and  the  con- 
nection between  their  return  and  their  food  supply.  (3)  Animal  life  and  its 
relation  to  plant  life ;  insects  and  pollenation  ;  earthworms  and  their  work. 
(4)  Small  area  chosen  in  which  to  observe  the  process  of  plant  awaken- 
ing. Specimens  from  this  area  will  be  transplanted  to  the  schoolroom 
window-boxes  for  closer  study. 

II.  Experiments:    Germination    of    seeds  under  various    conditions  of 
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soil,  water,  and  light ;  the  growth,  nutrition,  transpiration,  and  respiration  of 
plants. 

III.  Weather  observations,  with  special  reference  to  the  connection 
between  temperature  and  plant  chronology. 

Mathematics. —  The  aim  will  be  to  use  number  in  connection  with  history 
aud  geography  in  every  possible  way  in  which  it  will  help  to  produce  clearer 
images.  Nature-study,  cooking,  and  manual  training  will  demand  constant 
use  of  denominate  numbers  and  call  for  skill  in  using  both  decimal  and  com- 
mon fractions.  The  field  work  will  demand  number  in  such  problems  as  the 
numerical  relation  between  the  plant  life  in  the  small  selected  area  and  that 
of  given  larger  areas  ;  using  of  data  of  skiameter  and  common  almanac ; 
measuring  inaccessible  distances ;  plotting  measure  to  scale  ;  computing 
the  area  of  circles,  triangles,  and  rectangles  in  planning  for  the  school 
garden. 

Manual  training, —  Making  of  articles  for  the  general  use  of  the  grade, 
such  as  plant  and  insect-boxes ;  articles  in  hard  wood  for  home  use,  for 
which  careful  mechanical  drawings  will  be  made. 

French. — For  reading,  the  story  of  Racine's  lphigene,  much  simplified, 
will  be  used.  Certain  scenes  from  Racine's  tragedy  will  be  dramatized  as 
indicated  in  the  French  outline  for  April.  Written  dictation  and  exercise 
in  the  forms  of  verbs  will  be  given  as  the  need  is  manifest. 

German. —  The  children  have  acquired  a  vocabulary  which  will  enable 
them  to  talk  and  read  with  a  fair  degree  of  fluency  upon  topics  relating  to 
school  and  home.  Reading  will  be  emphasized  somewhat,  the  matter  includ- 
ing stories  from  Grimm's  Fairy  Talest  riddles,  and  German  songs. 

Art. —  Illustrative  drawings  of  Greek  games,  costumes,  and  scenes  from 
some  historical  events,  the  best  of  these  to  be  given  to  the  third  grade, 
which  is  studying  the  stories  of  Greece  ;  in  connection  with  geography,  paint- 
ing of  landscape  typical  of  the  region  studied  ;  paintings  as  records  of 
observations  in  nature  study. 

Music. — The  reading  and  writing  of  music  will  be  continued  by  means 
of  such  songs  as  Robert  Schuman's  "  Spring  Song,"  Eleanor  Smith's  "Pussy 
Wilow,"  Caesar  Cui's  "Spring  is  Coming,"  and  ReineckeVO,  Modest  Violet." 

SEVENTH    GRADE. 
Elsie   Amy   Wygant. 

History. — The  following  outline  by  Miss  Rice  will  be  the  basis  of  work 
in  history  during  the  spring  quarter: 

"  The  general  subject  of  the  year's  work  is  the  period  of  discovery  and 
exploration  in  American  history  and  the  settlement  of  the  West.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  year  especial  attention  was  given  to  mediaeval  conditions,  to  the 
events  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  America,  and  to  the  development  of  the 
art  of  printing  and  of  inventions  connected  with  navigation. 
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"  Passing  rapidly  over  the  colonial  history  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
because  of  the  study  of  these  colonies  by  earlier  grades,  we  followed  the 
pioneers  across  the  Appalachian  highlands  into  the  middle  West.  The 
remainder  of  the  year  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  industrial  development  of  the 
United  States  since  the  Revolutionary  War. 

"  I.  The  children  will  trace  the  relations  of  the  rivers  to  the  mountain 
system  and  discover  routes  by  which  the  settlers  advanced  into  the  interior : 
(i)  Connection  of  Potomac  and  Ohio  ;  Braddock's  Road  ;  Potomac  Naviga- 
tion Company;  Washington's  shares  in  company.  (2)  Cumberland  Gap; 
story  of  Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wilderness  Road.  (3)  The  Hudson  with  its 
branch,  the  Mohawk ;  compare  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware. 

"II.  Movement  of  settlers:  (1)  Settlement  of  Kentucky — the  "blue 
grass"  region.  (2)  The  Ohio  Land  Association;  settlement  of  Marietta; 
Pittsburg  as  the  "  Gateway  of  the  West ; "  flat-boats  on  the  Ohio.  (3)  Con- 
necticut Land  Company ;  settlement  of  Cleveland. 

"III.  Life  in  the  Northwest  Territory  :  rapid  growth  of  population  ;  gov- 
ernment land ;  a  typical  settlement. 

"  IV.  Necessity  of  communication  between  East  and  West :  trade  with 
New  Orleans ;  steamboat  on  the  Ohio ;  separation  of  East  and  West  in 
sympathy ;  demands  for  roads ;  history  of  the  Cumberland  Road ;  the  Erie 
Canal ;  rage  for  canals ;  political  union  of  East  and  West  secured  ;  the  first 
railroads. 

"V.  Spread  of  cotton  culture  and  unification  of  the  South. 

"VI.  Development  of  the  mining  industry  and  settlement  of  the  far 
West. 

"VII.  The  factory  system  of  labor;  comparison  of  life  of  individual 
worker  under  this  system  with  that  of  one  under  the  guild  system  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

"  References  :  Sparks,  The  Expansion  of  the  American  People;  Roosevelt,  The 
Winning  of  the  West;  Turner,  'The  Significance  of  the  Frontier  in  American  History,' 
Fifth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Herbart  Society;  Wright,  Industrial  Evolution  of  the 
United  States;  Perkins,  Annals  of  the  West;  Hinsdale,  The  Old  Northwest;  Winsor, 
The  Mississippi  Basin ;  Catherwood,  Story  of  Tonty  and  Heroes  of  the  Middle  West; 
Irving,  Astoria;  Small  and  Vincent,  *The  Family  on  the  Farm,'  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Society." 

Literature. — The  literature  studied  in  the  autumn  quarter  was  Tennyson's 
"Gareth  and  Lynette,"  and  other  selections  on  the  subject  of  chivalry. 
During  the  winter  the  children  are  attempting  to  read  Shakespeare's 
Merchant  of  Venice.  For  the  spring  quarter  we  have  selected  some  short 
poems  illustrating  the  idea  of  pleasure  in  work, as  Longfellow's  "  Nuremberg" 
and  "  Keramos." 

The  children  will  be  encouraged  to  bring  in  poems  which  they  know  of 
nature  and  spring,  and  some  of  the  following  will  be  read  :  Bryant,  "  Robert 
of  Lincoln;"  Wordsworth,  "Daffodils,"    "To  the  Daisy"  (second  poem); 
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Lowell,  prelude  to  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  description  of  spring  from 
Biglow  Papers,  No.  VI ;  Walt  Whitman,  "Warble  for  Lilac  Time;"  Clara 
Smith,  "Jack  in  the  Pulpit ;  "  Lowell,  "The  Dandelion." 

Geography. — The  seventh  grade  will  study  North  and  South  America  as 
one  land  mass,  working  in  detail  upon  the  geography  of  the  United  States 
and  trying  to  trace  its  effect  upon  the  westward  movement  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  We  shall  follow  the  work  as  outlined  by  Miss  Baber  in  the 
Elementary  School  Teacher  for  December,  1902,  and  July,  1901,  which 
for  convenience  is  quoted  below  : 

"  North  and  South  America. 

"I.  Western  continent  —  size;  shape;  influence  of  shape  upon  its 
cultural  development;  topography  —  mountains,  plains,  plateaus  ;  if  Ameri- 
can Mediterranean  were  land,  effect  upon  life-development ;  if  the  high 
ranges  of  the  mountains  were  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  effect  upon 
life  and  culture.  (1)  North  America  —  simple  story  of  the  evolution  of  the 
continent.  (2)  South  America  —  location;  area;  altitude,  compare  with 
Africa ;  physical  features :  Andes  mountains,  Guiana  highlands,  Brazilian 
highlands,  central  plain  ;  river  basins  —  Amazon,  La  Plata,  Orinoco,  Magda- 
lena,  Atrato,  Guiana  system,  Patagonian  system ;  as  a  system  of  water 
highways  compare  with  other  continents;  climate  —  temperature,  compare 
with  Africa;  prevailing  winds;  rainfall,  compare  distribution  of  rainfall  with 
other  continents  ;  account  for  small  desert  area  ;  native  product ;  distribution 
of  forests,  prairies;  culture  products.*' 

"  North  America. 

"1.  Climate:  Movement  of  storms  in  the  United  States;  distribution  of 
heat ;  southern  limit  of  winter  isotherm  of  320. 

"  2.  Western  highlands  :  Extent,  altitude,  appearance,  and  formation  of 
Rocky  mountains,  Sierra  Madre  mountains,  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  Coast 
Range,  Mexican  Plateau,  and  Great  Basin.  Characteristics  of  river  basin 
found  in  the  western  slope  of  the  great  highland  mass,  Colorado,  Sacramento, 
San  Joaquin,  Columbia,  Fraser,  Yukon.  What  attractions  for  man  does  this 
western  highland  mass  possess  ?  What  are  the  influences,  both  evil  and 
good,  of  a  desert  or  semi-desert  region  on  the  rest  of  the  continent  ?  For 
agricultural  purposes,  which  is  to  be  preferred,  an  irrigated  region  or  a  region 
of  constant  rainfall  ? 

"  3.  Great  central  plain :  Extent ;  elevation  ;  winter  and  summer  appear- 
ance; glaciated  region;  account  for  lakes;  non-glaciated  region.  Character- 
istics of  river  basins:  Mississippi,  Mackenzie,  Hudson  Bay  system.  Value  of 
the  great  plain  in  the  development  of  the  continent. 

"4.  Eastern  highlands:  Extent,  appearance  of  (a)  Canadian  highlands; 
(6)  Appalachian  system  ;  New  England  mountains ;  Blue  Ridge ;  Appalachian 
valley  ;  Alleghany  plateau  ;  Piedmont.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  Piedmont 
region  on  the  rivers  which  cross  it  ? 

"5.  Coastal  plain :  Extent;  appearance;  formation;  agricultural  value. 
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"  6.  Past  geographies  of  North  America  :  How  are  the  past  aspects  of  a  con- 
tinent obtained  ?  What  are  the  evidences  that  North  America  has  had  different 
coast  lines?  What  are  the  evidences  that  the  continent  has  passed  through 
many  changes  of  climate  ?  What  proofs  are  there  that  the  topography  has 
changed  ? 

During  the  winter  quarter  the  children  used  sand  largely  for  modeling, 
though  other  materials  were  employed  somewhat.  During  the  spring  quarter 
the  sand  will  be  used  for  all  quick  work,  but  much  more  will  be  done  with 
composite-clay  and  chalk-modeling.  We  shall  make  relief  maps  of  North 
and  South  America  as  one  land  mass,  and  North  America,  South  America,  and 
the  United  States  in  separate  relief  maps. 

Paintings  will  be  made  of  typical  scenes  in  the  following  regions :  Brazil, 
Patagonia,  Andes  (Chili),  Appalachian  mountains,  Rocky  mountains,  arid 
region  of  the  southwestern  United  States,  cotton  fields  of  the  South,  plains  and 
grain  fields  of  the  middle  West. 

The  field  work  begun  in  the  fail  will  be  continued  during  the  spring  in 
connection  with  the  above  work. 

Mathematics.  —  The  children  began  the  making  of  a  topographical  map 
during  the  fall,  but  were  obliged  to  discontinue  the  work  because  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  They  chose  a  neighboring  plot  of  ground,  some  300 
X  2  50  feet,  upon  which  they  had  been  making  some  observations  of  typical  areas. 
In  taking  these  measurements  they  learned  how  to  use  the  compass,  plane 
table,  and  levels,  and  how  to  pace  off  distances.  When  the  data  were  brought 
to  the  class,  the  discrepancies  were  so  great  that  the  final  map  was  postponed. 
It  was  evident  to  the  children  that  these  inaccuracies  were  due  to  lack  of  skill 
in  handling  the  instruments,  of  care  in  note-taking,  and  of  knowledge  of  how 
to  transfer  angles.  The  necessary  drill  on  these  points  took  so  much  time 
that  the  second  taking  of  measurements  was  postponed  until  spring,  but  at 
the  first  opportunity  this  work  will  be  completed. 

• 

The  laying  out  of  the  garden  will  continue  this  work  on  surveying,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  term  the  children  will  attempt  to  make  a  topographical 
map  of  Stony  Island  —  an  area  familiar  through  the  geographical  field  work. 

Nature  study.  —  The  effort  in  the  nature  study  will  be  to  make  this  miracle 
of  spring,  with  more  happening  every  day  than  one  can  hope  to  realize,  appeal 
as  most  wonderful  to  the  children.  Field  trips  will  be  taken  in  early  spring, 
when  the  first  hepaticas  are  to  be  found  ;  again  when  the  fruit  trees  and  violets 
are  in  bloom ;  and  again  when  the  daisies  and  buttercups  are  in  blossom  and 
the  appearance  of  summer  has  really  come. 

During  the  year  the  temperature  curve  has  been  kept  by  means  of  daily 
observations,  and  the  average  for  the  month  has  been  plotted  on  a 
large  chart.  By  watching  for  the  first  signs  of  spring  we  shall  find  the  aver- 
age temperature  necessary 'for  growth.  From  that  time  temperatures  of  both 
soil  and  air  will  be  kept. 
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Earthworms,  pond  life,  insects,  birds,  trees,  and  wild  flowers  offer  possi- 
bilities of  interest  in  continued  watching  and  study.  Individual  children  or 
groups.of  children  will  work  upon  these  topics  or  similar  ones,  choosing  either 
the  topic  or  the  line  of  investigation  on  a  given  topic  when  such  is  practicable. 
Experience  suggests  that  the  initiative  is  sometimes  weak  in  certain  chil- 
dren, because  of  their  ignorance  of  the  possibilities  of  the  subject ;  therefore 
suggestions  and  outlines  of  work  will  be  given  ;  but,  if  some  clearly  defined 
interest  and  a  power  to  originate  a  plan  of  investigation  are  shown,  such  inde- 
pendent work  will  be  encouraged.  Each  topic  will  be  worked  out,  the  needed 
apparatus  described,  and  a  reading  list  given.  Because  of  the  limits  of  space 
in  this  article  one  topic  only  will  be  worked  out  and  references  given  for  the 
others. 

The  children  who  choose  the  pond  life  will  need  an  aquarium  and  a 
dredge ; x  those  who  choose  insects,  a  cigar  box  filled  with  earth  and  covered 
with  glass,  or  a  lamp  chimney  with  bulging  sides  put  into  a  flower  pot  and  the 
top  fitted  with  netting,  an  insect  net,  and  a  cyanide  bottle  ;  the  bird  committee, 
the  stuffed  birds  from  the  museum  and  a  pair  of  opera  glasses  ;  wild  flower 
committee,  tin  pans  for  planting  any  specimens  which  they  choose  to  bring 
home;  and  all  committees  a  pocket  magnifying  glass.  Weekly  reports  of  the 
work  will  be  made  to  the  class  by  means  of  written  notes  and  painted,  drawn,, 
or  modeled  records. 

Suggestions  for  study:  Earthworms:  (i)  When  do  earthworms  first 
appear?  (2)  What  have  they  been  doing  during  the  previous  winter?  (3) 
To  what  depths  do  earthworms  burrow  ?  (4)  Are  the  burrows  straight,  or  do 
they  wind  about  ?  Why  ?  (5)  What  is  the  effect  of  the  burrows  on  the  soil  t 
(6)  Do  the  earthworms  work  better  by  day  or  by  night  ?  (7)  What  do  they 
feed  upon  ?  (8)  How  do  they  get  this  food  ?  (9)  Can  you  find  any  eggs  of 
the  earthworm  ? 

Apparatus  necessary:  a  pair  of  scales,  some  plaster  of  Paris,  a  pocket 
microscope,  and  an  earthworm  cage  made  as  follows :  inclose  a  section  of 
soil  22  inches  high,  18  inches  wide,  and  1  inch  thick,  in  a  frame;  the  frame 
is  made  of  two  pieces  of  glass,  18  X  22  inches,  set  into  grooves  on  two  pieces 
of  wood,  22  inches  by  1  %  inches ;  cover  the  top  with  wire  netting  and  place 
the  whole  in  a  pan  partly  filled  with  water  ;  keep  a  black  cloth  over  the  case 
except  during  times  of  observation. 

Ways  of  carrying  out  the  suggestions :  (3,  4)  Probe  into  a  burrow  with, 
a  long  wire  and  carefully  move  the  soil  away  from  one  side  as  you  work. 
The  shape  of  the  burrow  may  be  preserved  by  pouring  in  plaster  of  Paris. 
A  good  specimen  for  a  permanent  collection  may  be  made  by  cutting  out 
the  section  of  soil  which  shows  the  burrow  after  the  plaster  has  been  poured 
into  it,  pouring  into  the  soil  a  dilute  glue  to  make  it  hard,  and  putting  the 
whole  into  a  case  made  of  glass,  with  the  sides  pasted  together  with  glued 

1 A  very  simple  dredge  is  made  by  cutting  out  the  bottom  of  a  tin  dipper  and 
soldering  a  piece  of  wire  netting  in  its  place. 
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paper.  (5)  Count  casting  on  a  square  foot  of  soil.  Remove  and  weigh. 
The  following  morning  repeat  the  experiment.  Estimate  on  an  acre  of 
ground.  (6)  Repeat  the  above  experiment,  weighing  every  night  and  morn- 
ing for  several  days.  (7,  8)  Place  a  given  weight  of  leaves  or  grass  at  the 
top  of  the  case  and  observe  what  follows.  (9)  The  earthworm  eggs  are  very 
minute,  but  they  roll  them  into  a  ball  about  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed,  and 
these  may  be  found  about  the  opening  of  the  burrows,  along  in  June. 

Books  which  will  be  helpful :  Jackman,  Nature  Study \  pp.  303-5 ;  Hodge, 
Nature  Study  and  Life,  pp.  424-8;  Darwin,  Vegetable  Mould  and  Earthworms; 
Bayliss,  In  Brook  and  Bayou. 

References  :  Pond  life  :  Jackman,  Nature  Study,  pp.  267,  308,  352  ;  Hodge, 
Nature  Study  and  Life,  pp.  277,  297,  41 1,  431,  432.  Making  an  aquarium  and 
managing  it :  Nature  Study  and  Life,  p.  393.  Insects  :  Hodge,  Nature  Study  and  Life, 
pp.  45-61,  181-227,  228-72  (this  includes  references  on  mounting  and  preserving 
insects  in  three  different  ways);  Comstock,  A  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects; 
Belle  Cragin,  Our  Insect  Friends  and  Foes;  Weed,  Life  Histories  of  American 
Insects;  Jackman,  Nature  Study;  McCook,  Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm;  Brightwen, 
Tenants  of  My  House  and  Garden;  Beard,  Curious  Homes  and  their  Tenants; 
Badenoch,  Romance  of  the  Insect  World  and  True  Tales  of  the  Insects;  Comstock, 
Insect  Life;  Lubbock,  Ants,  Bees  and  Wasps;  Packard,  Text-Book  of  Entomology, 
Entomology  for  Beginners,  Guide  in  Study  of  Insects;  Kvan  Bruyssel,  Population 
of  an  old  Pear  Tree.  Birds  :  Chapman,  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America,  Bird  Life;  Blanchan,  How  to  Attract  the  Birds,  Bird  Neighbors;  Olive 
Thorne  Miller,  Bird  Ways,  Upon  the  Treetops;  J.  J.  Abbott,  Birdland  Echoes,  Birds 
about  Us;  John  Burroughs,  Wake  Robin;  Grant,  Our  Common  Birds,  and  How  to 
Know  Them;  Wright,  Bird  Craft,  Citizen  Bird;  Gentry,  Nests  and  Birds  of 
United  States.  Trees:  F.  S.  Mathews,  Familiar  Trees  and  How  to  Know  Them; 
Apgar,  Trees  of  Northern  United  States;  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Flowers,  Fruit  and 
Leaves;  Oliver  &  Kerner,  Natural  History  of  Plants;  Britton  &  Beacon,  Flora 
of  Northern  States  and  Canada.  Wild  flowers :  Grant  Allen,  The  Story  of  the 
Plants;  Gray,  School  and  Field  Botany;  Dana,  Wild  Flowers  and  How  to  Know 
Them,  Plants  and  Their  Children;  F.  Schuyler  Matthews,  Familiar  Flowers  of 
Field  and  Garden;  Darwin,  Elements  of  Botany;  Macdougal,  Nature  and  Work 
of  Plants;  Baily,   Talks  Afield. 

The  committees  will  work  together  on  the  questions  of  germination  and 
fertilization  in  connection  with  the  garden.  The  first  consideration  will  be 
the  needs  of  germinating  seeds  found  by  experiments  with  varying  degrees 
of  heat,  light,  air,  and  water.  The  pushing  force  of  germinating  seeds  will 
be  measured  by  the  following  experiment :  In  the  bottom  of  a  deep  tube 
place  a  given  amount  of  seeds,  as  one  half  pint.  Pour  water  on  these,  and 
put  into  the  tube  a  piston  rod  resting  on  the  seeds.  On  the  rod  place  a  weight 
of,  say,  fifty  pounds.  As  the  seeds  germinate  they  will  raise  the  piston  and 
weight. 

As  soon  as  the  trees  begin  to  bloom  we  shall  make  paintings  of  the 
blossoms,  noting  those  that  are  dioecious.  The  larger  blossoms  of  the  fruit 
trees  will   aid  the  work.     In  other  flowers,  the  lily  is  a  good  specimen  for 
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study,  because  of  its  very  large  organs.  Note  the  position  of  pistil  and 
stamen  in  the  same  flower,  and  in  flower  clusters ;  the  drooping  position  of 
some  flowers  and  the  upright  position  of  others. 

Home  economics. — During  the  fall  quarter  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  work  planned  in  the  study  of  foods,  and  in  its  place  an  optional  class  in 
cooking  was  formed  after  school  hours.  Based  upon  this  experience  of  the 
class,  six  weeks  of  the  winter  quarter  were  devoted  to  work  upon  the  food 
principles. 

For  the  coming  term  work  in  physiology  is  planned  from  the  following 
standpoint :  Food  is  the  basis  of  all  animal  life.  How  does  the  body  obtain 
and  use  it  ?  Comparison  of  the  ways  in  which  various  animal  structures  are 
adapted  to  meet  this  need.  This  subject  was  chosen  with  the  consciousness 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  teach  physiology  in  three  months,  and  that 
at  this  time  in  child  life  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  body  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  wonder  of  its  mechanism  are  helpful  in  creating  respect 
and  care  for  it. 

This  particular  outline  of  the  work  was  adopted  because  it  seemed  to 
offer  a  logical  sequence  in  the  thinking,  and  at  the  same  trme  to  give  a  single 
problem  with  which  the  children  were  capable  of  grappling,  namely,  animals' 
means  of  getting  and  use  of  food  : 

1.  Obtaining  food  —  senses  and  muscles.  Comparison  of  the  prehensile 
organs  of  animals  —  fish,  quadruped,  birds,  man.  The  adaptation  of  a  given 
structure  to  its  environment,  especially  adaptation  of  birds.  Stuffed  speci- 
mens in  the  museum  used  in  tracing  this  adaptation. 

2.  Crushing,  tearing,  or  grinding  food  —  teeth.  Comparison  of  the  teeth 
of  various  animals  and  their  adaptation  to  the  characteristic  food  of  the 
animal.  Examine  skulls  of  cow,  sheep,  horse,  dog,  squirrel,  and  man  which 
are  found  in  the  museum. 

3.  Making  food  soluble  —  mouth  and  digestive  organs. 

4.  Distribution  of  dissolved  food — blood-vessels. 

5.  Purifying  blood  —  lungs  and  respiration. 

This  brings  us  to  a  point  which  we  had  reached  from  another  standpoint 
during  the  winter.  The  study  of  air  led  to  finding  the  lung  capacity  of  each 
child,  the  composition  of  pure  air  and  air  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  and  that 
carbon  dioxide  was  the  product  of  combustion.  The  study  of  the  circula- 
tion therefore  brings  us  to  the  same  point  and  emphasizes  the  interdepend- 
ence of  functions. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Katharine  M.  Stilwell. 

History. —  As  indicated  in  the  previous  outlines,  the  general  plan  of  his- 
tory work  for  the  year  consists  of  the  development  of  the  idea  of  govern- 
ment.    The  history  of  Rome  was  selected  (1)  to  emphasize  civic  responsi- 
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bility,  and  (2)  to  show  how  the  Romans  solved  problems  of  government 
similar  to  the  problems  which  are  now  awaiting  solution  by  our  nation. 

At  all  points  of  possible  contact,  comparisons  have  been  made  with  the 
government  of  our  country,  our  local  government,  and  our  treatment  of 
colonies.  As  the  functions  of  the  local  government  have  been  taught  in  the 
preceding  grades,  the  emphasis  of  attention  has  here  been  placed  on  the 
structure. 

The  work  in  manual  training  in  the  autumn  quarter,  which  consisted  of 
making  furniture  (screens,  magazine  cabinet,  tables,  couch,  chairs,  stools, 
tabourettes,  shirt-waist  box,  bookcase,  etc.),  led  to  a  consideration  of  the 
Roman  house  and  its  furniture.  In  this  subject  the  interest  was  enhanced  by 
a  stereopticon  lecture  on  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  Romans,  given  to  the 
class  by  Professor  Laing,  of  the  Latin  Department  of  the  University,  and 
also  by  a  visit  the  class  made  to  the  Field  Columbian  Museum.  The  com- 
parison between  our  modern  house  and  the  Roman  house  has  led  to  a  study 
of  some  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions  in  their  relation  to  the  modern 
house.  This  study  has  centralized  upon  electricity,  and  other  methods  of 
heating  and  lighting,  and  the  various  systems  of  ventilation  and  plumbing  in 
use  in  our  homes. 

In  March  (see  Elementary  School  Teacher,  February,  1903)  the 
class  will  compare  Rome's  government  of  her  provinces  with  our  policy  in 
Hawaii,  Cuba,  and  the  Philippines.  Some  study  will  be  made  of  these 
islands,  including  their  history,  how  they  came  into  our  possession,  their 
value  to  us  (their  natural  resources),  and  our  national  responsibility  toward 
them.  The  necessity  for  close  communication  between  them  and  the  United 
States  will  lead  directly  into  the  subject  of  cables,  especially  the  Pacific  cables. 
The  previous  study  of  electricity  will  add  to  the  interest  of  this  topic,  which 
will  consist  of  a  general  survey  of  the  cable  lines  of  the  world,  including  the 
history  of  the  first  submarine  cable,  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  the  making  of  a 
cable,  the  method  of  taking  soundings,  the  relation  of  temperature  and  the 
soil  of  the  ocean  bed  to  the  cable,  the  laying  of  cables,  mending  them, 
etc.  Information  on  this  subject  will  be  obtained  from  maps  in  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  Vol.  VII,  and  through  articles  and  pictures  in  the 
Commercial  Advertiser  (cable  edition,  January  3,  1903),  a  daily  paper  pub- 
lished at  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  pupils  will  discuss  the  effect  of  the  long  series  of  wars  upon  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  the  Romans,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  will  imagine 
themselves  in  Rome,  and,  making  the  conditions  their  own,  suggest  measures 
for  relief.  The  similarity  between  the  agrarian  troubles  and  our  labor 
troubles  will  be  brought  out  in  the  discussion.  They  will  read  the  story  of 
the  Gracchi  and  their  mother,  Cornelia,  and,  after  learning  all  they  can 
about  Marius  and  Sulla,  will  compare  the  efforts  these  men  made  at  reform 
with  the  plans  they  themselves  have  already  suggested.  The  biography  of 
Cicero  will  follow  as  the  typical  life  of  a  Roman.     His  idea  of  government 
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will  be  discussed,  and  the  pupils  will  try  to  fit  it  to  existing  conditions,  thus 
discovering  for  themselves  the  cause  of  his  failure. 

They  will  read  of  Caesar,  comparing  his  work  as  a  public  officer,  a  gen- 
eral, a  writer,  and  a  dictator.  They  will  then  read  Shakespeare's  Julius 
Ccrsar  and  compare  the  Caesar  of  history  with  the  Caesar  of  the  play.  By 
the  use  of  clay-modeling,  the  pupils  will  express  some  of  their  ideas  of 
Roman  life.  They  will  model  groups  of  statuary  illustrative  of  characteristic 
scenes,  and  tiles  in  low  relief,  together  with  simple  objects  found  in  the 
Roman  home. 

Latin. —  The  work  in  Latin  will  continue,  the  class  reading  simple  stories 
of  Roman  life. 

German  (Herr  Prokosch). —  The  reading-matter  of  the  last  quarter  will 
be  selected  mainly  from  two  points  of  view:  (1)  to  give  the  children  some 
first-hand  knowledge  of  German  history ;  (2)  to  make  them,  in  an  adequate 
degree,  familiar  with  the  names  and  principal  works  of  the  greatest  German 
authors.  Selections  from  German  history,  poems  by  Goethe,  Schiller,  Uhland, 
Ruckert,  et  a/.,  will  be  read  and  partly  memorized. 

Nature  study. —  Gardening  will  form  part  of  the  work  in  nature  study. 
The  bed  laid  out  by  the  eighth  grade  last  year  will  be  planted,  and  the  vege- 
tables grown  will  be  used  by  the  pupils  for  their  luncheons.  In  making  a 
study  of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  plants  establish  their  necessary 
relations  to  light,  heat,  soil,  air,  and  moisture,  the  pupils  will  consider  the 
structure  of  the  parts  of  the  plant  as  determined  by  their  function,  and  how 
the  structure  is  modified  by  the  environment  of  the  plant.  They  will  observe 
the  plants  in  the  school  garden,  at  Washington  Park,  on  the  prairie,  in  the 
marsh  (Sixty-first  street  and  Greenwood  avenue),  and  in  the  pond  (Seventy-fifth 
street  and  Wentworth  avenue).  When  questions  arise  which  can  best  be 
answered  by  an  experiment,  the  pupils  will  be  encouraged  to  devise  an  ade- 
quate experiment.  Besides  the  plants,  the  trees  will  form  a  center  of  study 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Already  the  pupils  have  begun  to  form  a 
picture  of  the  present  life  of  the  tree,  and  they  will  compare  the  forms  of 
various  trees  and  their  mode  of  growth,  which  involves  the  position,  arrange- 
ment, and  angles  of  buds  and  branches.  In  a  study  of  the  trunk  as  a  center  of 
growth,  they  will  consider  its  external  form  in  relation  to  the  forces  that  act 
upon  it,  and  after  determining  the  function  of  the  various  parts  of  the  inter- 
nal structure,  they  will  try  to  read  the  life-history  of  the  tree  as  indicated  by 
the  growth  of  these  parts.  The  drawings  and  paintings  which  will  form  a 
part  of  this  record  will  show  the  forms  of  trees,  the  growth  of  twigs,  and  the 
appearance  of  cross,  radial,  and  tangential  sections  of  wood. 

Early  in  March  the  pupils  will  begin  to  watch  for  birds  and  to  make  a 
natural-history  calendar,  containing  the  date,  description,  name,  food,  habits, 
etc.,  of  the  various  birds  as  they  appear.  These  birds,  and  the  birds  that 
have  been  with  us  through  the  winter,  will  be  studied  in  relation  to  their  food 
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supply.  The  class  will  consider  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  earth- 
worm and  the  robin,  the  stage  of  growth  of  the  larvae  at  the  time  of  the  war- 
blers' arrival,  and  the  effect  of  this  timely  arrival  upon  the  trees.  The 
special  modifications  of  bills,  feet,  wings,  or  tail,  and  the  relation  of  this  to 
the  bird's  manner  of  securing  its  food,  will  be  illustrated  by  drawings  or 
paintings. 

Some  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  earthworm,  the  pupils  noting  when  and 
where  it  works  and  the  results  of  its  work.  By  observations,  the  children 
will  acquaint  themselves  with  the  habits  of  the  animal,  its  food,  movements, 
habitual  position  of  body,  shape  and  appearance  of  burrows,  depth  of  bur- 
rows, and  the  forces  of  earth  and  air  it  must  meet  in  its  environment.  They 
will  also  make  a  close  study  of  the  worm  through  the  microscope,  noting  the 
shape  of  the  body,  the  muscles,  spines,  respiratory  surface,  eyes,  skeleton, 
etc.  From  this  they  will  determine  the  relation  of  function  to  form.  They 
will  read  the  results  of  Darwin's  observations  on  this  subject  and  discuss  the 
effect  of  the  earthworm  upon  the  soil.  The  class  will  make  paintings  or 
drawings  of  the  earthworm,  and  mold  to  show  bulk  of  castings  on  a  given 
area. 

Insect  life  found  in  the  garden  and  in  the  park  will  be  observed.  A 
record  will  be  kept  of  the  time  and  place  of  appearance,  the  food,  the  inju- 
ries made  by  the  insect  to  trees  and  garden  plants,  the  place  of  depositing 
eggs,  and  the  relation  of  this  to  the  food  supply,  the  means  of  defense  (color 
relation),  and  the  homes  of  insects.  Each  pupil  will  be  supplied  with  a  lens 
for  use  in  the  field,  and  compound  microscopes  will  be  used  in  the  class- 
room. 

Records  of  the  observations  in  nature-study  will  be  kept  in  writing  or  in 
painting,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  have  a  complete  story  told. 
Because  the  best  results  in  this  subject  come  from  continued  observations 
growing  out  of  the  spontaneity  of  the  pupils,  set  lessons  on  the  subject  will 
not  be  assigned,  but  the  work  will  be  carried  on  in  committees,  each  pupil,  so 
far  as  possible,  being  allowed  to  choose  his  particular  line  of  investigation. 
In  order  to  keep  every  child  in  touch  with  the  whole  work,  the  committees 
will  report  at  regular  intervals.  Jackman's  Nature  Study  in  the  Grammar 
Grades  will  be  used  as  a  manual. 

An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  will  establish  the  unity  of 
the  various  phases  of  the  observational  work.  This  will  necessitate  a  more 
or  less  systematic  study  of  seasonal  changes  as  dependent  on  the  annual 
motion  of  the  sun.  Enough  of  such  study  will  be  given  to  make  the  unity 
and  bearing  of  the  work  clear  to  the  pupils. 

Mathematics. — The  mathematical  work  will  comprise  the  algebra  which 
grows  easily  out  of  the  arithmetic,  and  will  be  of  the  nature  of  a  review  and 
emphasizing  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  arithmetic.  Graphical  rep- 
resentation of  data  will  receive  attention.     It  is  believed  that  this  work  will 
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lay  a  broad  and  sound  foundation  for  the  work  of  the  secondary  school, 
while  it  will  fix  the  arithmetical  processes  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and 
render  their  application  flexible.  The  algebra  will  be  closely  correlated 
with  such  concrete  or  experimental  geometry  as  will  reinforce  the  algebra 
by  clarifying  and  sharpening  algebraic  concepts. 


BOOK    REVIEWS. 


A  Text-Book  of  Applied  English  Grammar,  By  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  in  the  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1902.     Pp.  xvi  +  363. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  dry  bones  of  English  grammar  ever  received  such 
a  beneficent  shaking  up  as  they  have  experienced  in  this  book.  English  speech  is 
discussed  in  a  vital  and  attractive  way,  and  new  terms  are  often  suggested  as  more 
helpful  than  those  to  which  tradition  has  accustomed  us.  "The  writer  believes  that  a 
little  technical  grammar,  sympathetically  taught,  is  within  the  normal  powers  and  inter- 
ests of  grammar-school  students  "  (p.  viii).  The  style  of  the  little  book  is  easy,  fresh, 
and  interesting.     A  colloquial  tone  seems  to  say  at  every  step,  "Come  on,  boys !" 

A  curse  that  has  rested  upon  the  teaching  of  English  grammar  in  the  past  has 
been  the  forcing  of  the  conceptions  of  Latin  grammar  upon  the  facts  of  present  Eng- 
lish usage.  In  reading  the  present  book,  the  reviewer  has  rejoiced  "to  see  the 
curse  removed." 

The  teaching  of  grammar  is  connected  at  every  point  with  composition,  and  espe- 
cially with  punctuation.  As  here  presented,  punctuation  and  grammar  throw  light 
upon  each  other. 

The  following  specimen  passages  will  appeal  to  those  who  have  suffered  many 
things  of  many  grammarians : 

"The  verb  makes  the  speaker  responsible.  If  we  say  the  boy,  we  utter  merely  a 
name.  But  the  minute  we  add  a  verb  to  the  name,  as  in  The  boy  lies,  we  are  held 
responsible  for  a  statement"  (p.  169). 

"  No  system  of  nomenclature  is  half  so  important  as  the  teacher's  own  extempo- 
raneous terms,  springing  from  that  play  of  mind  which  is  essential  in  all  good  teach- 
ing. It  is  only  to  be  remembered  that  a  sentence  is  a  living  thing,  and  that  all 
analysis  is,  in  a  way,  an  insult  to  it "  (note  to  the  teacher,  p.  185). 

"  The  colon  usually  precedes  a  list.  In  force  it  is  somewhat  like  the  sign  of 
equality  (^)"  (p.  268). 

"The  comma  is  the  sign  of  incompleteness.  It  is  used  within  the  sentence.  It 
shows  what  words  are  to  be  taken  together.     It  is  the  group-maker"  (p.  269). 

"  A  regular  relative  clause  shows  what  person  or  thing  is  being  spoken  of.  Do 
not  punctuate  it  at  all.  An  extra  relative  clause  adds  extra  information  about  some- 
thing already  understood.     Set  it  off  by  a  comma  or  commas  to  show  that  it  is  extra" 

(P-  275). 

"In  early  times  English  had  many  inflections,  whereas  now  it  has  but  few.     Our 

forefathers  used  nine  forms  of  the  word  glad;  ....  our  later  ancestors  discovered  that 
one  form  would  serve  as  well   as   many.     Savage  races  still  delight  in  unncessary 

inflections The  chief  ideas  now  expressed  by  English  inflection  are  seven : 

number,  person,  time,  comparison,  ownership,  the  subject-relation,  and    the  object- 
relation.     No  one  word  contains  all  these  ideas"  (pp.  284,  285). 

On  p.  321  we  have  the  excellent  rule  that  "a  verb  must  not  disagree  with  itssub- 

467 
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ject  in  number  and  person."  To  this  is  appended  the  following  note  to  the  teacher : 
44  If  agree  means  to  vary  form,  then  the  assertion  that  English  verbs  agree  with 
their  subjects  is  more  than  doubtful.  Until  there  is  some  consensus  among  scientific 
grammarians  as  to  what  '  agreement/  *  mood/  *  tense/  and  '  case '  shall  mean  in  the 
grammar  of  uninflected  languages,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  avoid  these  mysterious 
words  as  much  as  possible." 

It  is  almost  illegal  to  pack  so  much  common-sense  into  a  single  sentence  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  last  one  quoted.  But  alas!  this  same  p.  321  shows  us  the  following 
unexpected  relic  of  the  traditional  "make-believe"  grammar:  "The  present  and  past 
forms,  as  ca//,  called,  may  for  convenience  be  regarded  as  singular  or  plural  verbs 
according  as  the  subject  is  singular  or  plural.  And  a  plural  subject  must  have  a  plu- 
ral verb." 

The  phrase  assuming  adjective  is  a  happy  substitute  for  attributive  adjective.  But 
why  not  also  say  asserting  instead  of  predicate  adjective  ?  Assuming  and  asserting 
almost  seem  to  have  been  foreordained  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  for 
this  use. 

By  distinguishing  what  he  calls  the  pure  future*  the  compliant  future,  and  the 
determined  future,  Professor  Lewis  sets  forth  clearly  and  helpfully  the  uses  of  shall  and 
will;  and  the  contracted  colloquial  forms  receive  full  recognition.  The  treatment  of 
mood  (pp.  342-5)  is  masterly. 

The  reviewer  will  interpose  a  question  or  an  objection  at  a  few  points.  The  use  of 
owing,  considering,  and  judging,  illustrated  on  p.  221  by  such  sentences  as" Consider- 
ing everything,  it  seems  best  to  go  ahead,"  is  left  quite  unexplained.  Has  not  the 
word  considering  here  come  to  be  used  as  a  preposition,  and  should  it  not  be  so  named  ? 
Pupils  should  hardly  be  asked  to  compose  ordinary  colloquial  sentences  with  "  awful 
or  awfully  "  (p.  235).  The  possessives  a  half  a  mile's  walk  (p.  294)  and  the  antecedent's 
number  (p.  323)  seem  hardly  in  accord  with  the  best  usage. 

The  first  main  division  of  the  grammar,  pp.  I -77,  takes  up  the  common  mistakes 
in  the  use  of  verbs,  pronouns,  etc.  In  thus  beginning  Professor  Lewis  is  true  to  his 
conviction  that  "elementary  correctness  in  oral  usage  should  be  the  first  result  aimed 
at  in  teaching  grammar  to  children  "  (p.  vi).  It  is  unfair  to  the  book,  however,  that  the 
first  impression  of  it  should  be  given  by  this  somewhat  dry  matter.  Anyone  who  thinks 
that  grammar  is  of  necessity  a  dry  subject  has  only  to  read  the  remainder  of  this  spicy 
little  manual,  beginning  at  p.  81,  to  be  convinced  of  his  mistake.  Success  to  this 
breezy,  rational  text-book  ! 

Albert  II.  Tolman. 

Department  of  English, 
University  of  Chicago. 


EDITORIAL. 


MODES  OF  EXPRESSION  AS  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES. 

It  has  not  been  so  long  since  the  sugar-loaf,  pear,  and  egg  shapes  were 
quite  commonly  looked  upon  as  furnishing  the  ideal  forms  into  which  the 
ornamental  shrubbery  and  evergreens  of  our  dooryards  were  to  be  trimmed. 
Those  were  the  merry,  go-as-you-please  days  when  all  lived  near  to  nature's 
heart  and  before  the  artificialities  of  modern  congested  population  centers 
were  matters  of  serious  concern  to  us.  The  very  commonness  of  natural 
forms  and  phenomena  cheapened  them,  and  artificial  manifestations  there- 
fore possessed  the  relish  of  a  pleasing  diversion  from  nature's  humdrum^ 
Hand-made  symmetry  and  rotundity  were  orthodoxy  in  landscape  garden- 
ing, and  naturalness  was  stigmatized  as  "faddism,"  "frillism,"  or  "fogy- 
ism  ;"  for  in  the  common  mind  these  terms  have  always  stood,  as  they  stand 
today,  for  an  undiscriminaling  aversion  to  notions  which  differ  from  the  com- 
monality of  views.  In  short,  this  was  the  period  when  the  function  of  the 
landscape  gardener  was  to  prune  and  lop  off. 

But  the  last  twenty  years  have  witnessed  both  the  introduction  into  and 
partial  elimination  from  education  of  many  pernicious  and  powerful  arti- 
ficializing  influences.  Apparently  unmindful  of  the  fundamental  fact  that 
the  life-work  of  everyone  whose  life  is  worth  while  is  a  continual  struggle  tt> 
adjust  himself  to  natural  forces  and  conditions,  we  school-men  had  gone  on 
raising  artificial  barriers  to  this  adjustment  until  we  called  down  upon  our 
heads  the  criticism  that  a  school  is  an  institution  which  most  quickly  unfits  a 
man  for  life.  Our  educational  efforts  were  guided  by  sugar-loaf  ideals  of 
average  attainment,  and  our  implements  were  the  pruning  hook  and  knife. 
During  this  period  repression  and  suppression  were  the  watchwords  of  teach- 
ing practice,  and  expression  was  under  the  pedagogical  frown.  At  last  we 
awoke  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fact  that  we  had  lost  the  individual  entirely 
in  our  struggle  to  attain  and  preserve  the  general,  and  that  our  mass-teaching 
was  educating  only  a  man  of  straw.  But  thanks  to  the  fearless  persist- 
ence of  a  few  bold  students  of  education,  whose  sympathy  for  their  kind  is 
still  warm,  we  are  at  last  getting  pretty  well  away  from  the  conception  of 
education  as  a  pruning  process.  The  wholesome  philosophy  of  George 
Eliot  that  men  are  like  trees — if  you  lop  off  their  finest  branches,  into  which 
they  are  pouring  their  young  life-juice,  the  wound  will  be  healed  over  with 
some  old  excrescence ;  and  what  might  have  been  a  grand  tree  expanding 
into  liberal  shade  is  but  a  whimsical,  misshapen  trunk  —  is  powerfully  pene- 
trating the  educational  thought  of  our  time.    Under  the  pruning-process  con- 
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ception  of  education  we  had  only  too  many  opportunities  to  learn  how 
completely  out  of  joint  the  whole  world  seems  to  him  whose  individual 
desires  and  cravings  are  continually  thwarted  or  suppressed. 

But  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  repression  in  teaching  is  verbal 
reproduction  on  the  learner's  part  of  the  thoughts  of  another.  The  latter  is, 
in  fact,  but  the  reverse  aspect  of  the  former.  Even  the  primitive  teacher 
must  test  from  time  to  time  the  results  of  his  teachings  upon  his  pupil ;  the 
pupil  dares  not  be  natural,  lest  he  subject  himself  to  the  inevitable  knjfe, 
and  as  a  consequence  he  must  respond  in  the  words  of  another.  The  pupil 
then  retired  into  himself,  and  external  agencies  were  needed  to  "draw  him 
out."  In  due  course  we  learned  that  external  stimuli  administered  by  the 
teacher  defeated  their  own  purpose;  that  the  young  pupil  could  no  more 
be  made  to  put  forth  his  educational  antennae  by  nagging  him  than  a  snail 
can  be  made  to  put  forth  its  horns  by  pricking  them. 

Happily  for  all  lovers  of  humanity  and  human  progress,  most  of  these 
obstacles  to  education  are  passing  away,  and  few  indeed  are  they  who  would 
retard  their  passing.  It  is  not  mere  empty  optimism  to  see  in  the  present 
situation  the  promise  of  the  early  dawning  of  a  new  day  for  education.  The 
prolific  brood  of  past  pedagogical  errors  were  nearly  all  begotten  of  the 
notion  that  education  is  an  illumination  of  soul  coming  from  a  light  whose 
source  is  without  the  individual.  Learning  was  then  regarded  as  a  process 
of  opening  up  the  avenues  to  the  soul  through  which  this  external  illumina- 
tion might  enter.  But  we  are  now  rapidly  coming  to  the  view  that  the 
source  of  the  illumination  is  within  and  that  learning  consists  in  opening  out 
ways  through  which  the  "  imprisoned  splendor  "  may  escape.  This  concep- 
tion exalts  the  function  of  expression  in  education  and  makes  the  individual 
pupil  the  object  of  paramount  concern  to  the  teacher. 

But  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  profess  to  see  grave  dangers  in  this 
elevation  of  the  individual.  Still,  while  there  have  been  misfits  in  various 
stages  of  the  educational  scheme,  most  of  them  can  be  ascribed  to  the  poorly 
articulated  members  of  the  organism.  For  example,  a  pupil  who  has  been 
brought  up  in  an  elementary  school  which  respects  the  pupil's  individuality 
may  find  difficulty  in  adjusting  himself  to  a  high-school  regime  in  which 
teaching  the  average  pupil  is  the  keynote.  Moreover,  teachers  are  possessed 
of  an  inordinate  fear  that  pupils  of  strong  individuality  are  failing  to 
recognize  duly  their  relation  to  the  whole  of  which  they  are  but  a  small  part. 
The  teacher's  dread  of  priggishness  and  pertness  is,  however,  nearly  always 
theoretical  and  always  immoderate.  If  he  could  but  keep  clearly  before  him 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  world's  work  is  done  by  these  strong  personalities, 
and  that  those  pupils  whose  deportment  most  delights  their  teacher's  heart 
too  often  become  the  men  and  women  who  soon  find  their  obscure  niches  in 
the  dead  level  of  mediocrity  and  disappear  forever  from  the  notice  of  any 
save  those  few  friends  whose  paths  cross  the  narrow  circle  of  their  activities, 
bounded  by  the  circumference  of  mere  bread-winning,  he  would  easily  exer- 
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cise  a  larger  measure  of  tolerance  without  fear  of  lowering  in  the  least  the 
dignity  of  his  office. 

The  test  of  all  educational  factors  and  systems  is  ever  the  same.  It  is 
neither  knowledge  nor  ability  to  acquire  knowledge,  but  power  to  use 
knowledge.  The  efficiency  of  a  man  is  determined  ultimately  by  the  meas- 
ure of  his  ability  to  mass  and  converge  his  experiences  and  inferences  from 
them  upon  destined  ends.  The  value  of  the  man  to  his  time  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  these  ends  serve  to  promote  human  welfare.  Knowl- 
edge is  the  weapon,  but  the  weapon  may  be  worse  than  worthless  without 
the  power  to  use  it.  Hence  the  importance  of  expression  in  the  training  of 
children ;  for  through  the  means  of  expression  alone  is  it  possible  for  the 
individual  either  to  acquire  knowledge  or  to  test  his  power  to  use  it. 

The  function  of  expression  in  education  has  always  received  consider- 
able attention  in  elementary  teaching,  but  attention  has  hitherto  been  given 
too  exclusively  to  one  sort  of  expression.  We  now  find  that  spoken  and 
written  language  are  but  two  of  the  important  agencies  through  which  the 
pupil  may  communicate  his  thoughts  and  feelings  to  others.  Painting, 
drawing,  modeling,  molding,  cooking,  manual  training,  dramatic  art,  and 
number  work  are  modes  of  expression  common  to  all  children,  while  for 
many  one  or  more  of  these  commonly  neglected  modes  often  serve  the 
immediate  purposes  of  elementary  education  far  more  adequately  than  does 
either  verbal  or  written  language.  When  these  diverse  modes  of  expression 
find  their  natural  places  in  the  curriculum,  they  constitute  an  organic  unity 
of  agencies  through  which  the  surging  energies  of  the  pupil's  innermost  life 
may  find  vent.  They  furnish  us  also  an  instrumentality  of  education  flex- 
ible enough  to  provide  for  the  peculiar  aptitudes  of  everyone.  Backed 
by  the  store  of  thought-centent  of  the  enriched  curriculum,  the  elementary 
school  is  in  possession  of  the  machinery  for  realizing  Professor  Dewey's 
ideal  of  elementary  education,  viz.,  "to  organize  the  instincts  and  impulses 
of  children  into  working  interests  and  tools." 

The  faculty  of  the  elementary  school  of  the  School  of  Education  does 
not  claim  either  novelty  or  originality  for  these  ideas  in  theory;  but  it  does 
claim  to  be  making  a  concerted  and  persistent  objective  study  of  the  prac- 
tical problem  of  finding  ways  and  means  of  reducing  these  theories  to  terms 
of  practice  and  to  be  making  a  united  and,  they  feel,  substantially  success- 
ful attempt  to  practice  them  throughout  the  school.  Several  years  of  suc- 
cessful effort  in  this  direction  on  the  part  of  a  good  majority  of  the  faculty 
both  before  and  since  uniting  with  the  University  of  Chicago  encourages  the 
confident  belief  that  many  of  the  unsolved  problems  still  outstanding  will 
in  due  time  yield  under  the  more  favorable  conditions  brought  about  by  con- 
nection with  the  University. 

G.  W.  Myers. 
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LmiiA  Water 

Its  Reputation  does  not  Depend  upon  "Talking  Points." 
It  is  Offered  to  the  Public  upon  its  Record  of  Results 
Accomplished.  Nothing  save  an  Actual  Test  can  be 
More  Satisfactory  to  the  Patient  than  the  Testimony 
of  Eminent  Medical  Men  who  have  Repeatedly 
Tested  its  Merits  in  Bright 's  Disease,  Albuminuria. 
Renal  Calculi,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  and  all  Uric 
Acid  Troubles. 

Cyrus  EdSOfl,  A.   M.,   M.  D-,  Health  Commissioner  of  New    York  City 
State,  President  Board  of  Pharmacy,  New  York  City;  Examining  Physician  C 
Hon  Council ,  Neva  York  City,  etc.,  hays;    "1  have  prescribed   BUFFALO  Ll 
IKATER  witn  K™3*  beuefit  '"  Bright'*  tHsease." 

Dr.  William  H.  Drummond,  Prafnar  flf  Medical  Jurisprudence,   Bishop's 
•ntrtat,   Canada.-    "In   the  Acute  aud  Chronic   Nephritis  (Brifht's 
Disease  of  the  Kidneys^  of  Gouty  and  Kb  graver 

Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  I  have  fonn'j  ffffTFMjftLlTHWWrltl'Mi  to  act  as 
a  veritable  antidote,  and  I  know  .>f  do  ulher  natural  .i^cnt  powcssiug  this  impor- 
tant qnnlitT  " 
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often  prescribed  BffFFALO  LTTHI A MfflTEB  ><>  Contjr  ami  Kbrumatic  conditions 
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Kcnol  Calculi,  where  theie  i-.  an  exofts?  of  Uric  Acid,  it  is 
especially  efficacious.  '* 

Dr.  Jos.  Holt,  of  New  Orleans.  Ex-President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  e 
•ays:     "I  have  prescribed   BUFFALO  LlTHI  A  WATER 

paiBnilstrlyfn  Gouty  aobjeets,  in  Albuminuri 
and  in  irriUibte  conditions  of  the  Bladder  and  Urethra.  The  results  salbfy  r 
of  its  extraordinary  value  in  a  large  class  of  cases  usually  unit  (tiffin 
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men  and  women.  July  6  to  August  14,  /Q03.  Re- 
duced railway  rates  on  account  of  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  in  Boston. 
The  Announcement  and  detailed  information  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  J.  L.  Love,  16  University 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Chairman. 
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THe  Clark  15™  yc** 

Teachers9  Agency 

B.  P.  CLARK,  Manager 

378-388  Wabash   Avenue    -    CHICAGO 

Send    for    "Our    Platform" 


The  James  F.  McGuHough  Teachers9  Agency 

Pine  Arts  Building,  Chicago 

We  are  seeking  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  for 
desirable  positions  in  all  grades  of  school  work  from 
Kindergarten  to  University,  including  special 
teachers  and  supervisors.  School  authorities  in 
search  of  a  superintendent,  principal,  or  teacher — 
Try  McCtillotigH. 


Correspondence 
Instruction 


Zbc  TSLnivctsity  of  Cbtcago 

offers  advantages  for  non-resident   stu- 
dents through  its  Correspondence-Study 
Department  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Degrees  are  not  granted  upon  work  done 
wholly  by  correspondence,  but  when  the 
courses  are  completed  at  the  University, 
credit  is  given  so  that  the  time  of  required  residence  for  the  Bachelor  and  Doctor's  degrees  is 
materially  shortened.   The  work  offered  includes  courses  in  Theology,  Philosophy,  History, 
Pedagogy,  Sociology*  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Mathematics. 
Circulars  giving  detailed  information  may  be  had  by  addressing 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT, 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI. 


NOTABLE   NEW  BOOKS 

THE    MORSE    READERS 


Practical  Graded  Taut,  Fiv« 
By  THOS.  M.  BALLIET,  Supt.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  ELLA  M.  POWERS 
These  Books  contain  all  the  Features  which  are  required  for  the   BEST  MODERN   READERS. 
Universally  indorsed  as  the  best  Grade- Readers. 

MORSE'S  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  and  the  NATURAL-MOVEMENT  METHOD  COPY  BOOKS 

(Medial.)     Many  original  features  but  thoroughly  practical.    20  to  28  Adjustable  Copy  Slips  tn  the  back  of 
each  book,  givtng  double  the  copy  material.    Correlated  Copy  Material  carefully  graded  and  illustrated. 

»••  Catalog   for  Many  OtH*r  Choic< 


THE     MORSE     COMPANY 


8  Beacon  St.,  BOSTON       The 


1^nk  2?  Metropolis  Building,  31  Union  Square,       224  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
New  York  City,  B'way  and  16th  Street 


For  Use  in  Secondary  Schools 


History 

Charming — Students'  History  of  the  United  States  $1.40 

Coman  £  Kendall— History  of  England                 -  1.25 

Botsford—  History  of  Greece         -  x.io 

BotSford—  History  of  Rome x.xo 

Adams — Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  x.xo 

Adams — Growth  of  French  Nation  1.25 

Adams— European  History           -  1.40 

Science 

Bailey — Elementary  Botany x.xo 

Davenport — Introduction  to  Zoology  110 

Crew — Elements  of  Physics x.xo 

Tarr— First  Book  of  Physical  Geography    •  x.xo 

Tarr — Elementary  Physical  Geography  1.40 

Tarr — Elementary  Geology          •        -        -  1.40 

Mathematics 

Fisher  &  Schwatt— Secondary  Algebra  1.08 

Fisher  4b  Schwatt — Complete  Secondary  Algebra  1.35 

Fisher  &  8chwatt—  Quadratics  and  Beyond  .90 

Holgate— Elementary  Geometry  1.10 

English 

Carpenter— Rhetoric,  First  High-School  Course     -  .60 

Carpenter — Rhetoric,  Second  High -School  Course  .50 

Lewis— Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature  1.00 

Carpenter — Principles  of  English  Grammar  .75 
Pocket  English  ana  American  Classics  (34  volumes 

ready) ,  each .25 


The  Macmillan  Company 

378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

Neva  York  Boston         Atlanta  San  Francisco 


Have  yon  got  to 

speak  a  piece? 


Wall,  we  don't  know  of  any  kind  el  *'  effort." 
the  schoolboy's  "  recitation  '*  or  the  schoolgirls  M  __ 
log,*'  and  along  throng h  the  whole  school  and  collage 
career,  down  to  the  "  response  to  toast* "  at  the  last 
"class  dinner,"  that  u  not  provided  lor  among  t— 

l     Commencement  Porto,   including   '•  efforts  M  for  all 
1  other  occasions.    $1.50. 

Pros  and  Com*.    Both  aides  of  live  quaationa.  SI  JO. 
I     Playable  Plan*.    For  school  and  parlor.  $1.40. 

College  Men'$  Three-Minute  Declamations    $1.00. 
I      College  Mauls'  Three-Minute  Reading:  $1.00. 
1     Pieces  for  Prxte- Speaking  Contests.    $1.00. 

Acme  Declamation  Book.    Paper,  90c    Cloth,  We. 
I     Hand*  Pieces  to  Speak.  106  on  separata  cards.   60s. 

I  List  of  "Contents"  of  any  or  all  ot  above  fits  on  ra» 
1  quest  if  yon  mention  thia  ad. 

I  HINDS  4V  I0BLE,  Publishers 

31-33-35  West  15th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 

5cAooJoooAra  of  all  publishers  at  one  store. 


CIk  University  of  Chicago  Pro$ 

Special  printing  facilities  for  academic  work, 
including  theses  and  reports  of  educational 
bodies  and  learned  societies. 

Educational  and  scientific  works  printed  in 
English,  German,  French,  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  other  languages. 
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Back  Numbers  o/  Tne  Elementary  School 
=^^^^=^i^  Teacher  Wanted     .' 

\\  7"E  are  desirous  of   securing  several  copies  of   The  Elementary  School 
Teacher,  Vol.   II,  No.  2  (October,   1901),  and  will  pay  30c  each  for 
copies  of  this    number  delivered  in  Chicago.      We   also  offer  30c  each  for 
copies  of  Vol.  II,  No.  1  (July,  1901). 


Address   the   Publishers 


Cbe  University  of  Chicago  Prt$$,  Chicago,  Tilinoii 


Ck  Elementary 
School  Record 


A   SERIES  OF  MONOGRAPHS  ON  THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  PEDAGOGICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

=  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  — 


Edited  by  JOHN  DEWEY  and  LAURA  L.  RUNYON 

The  object  of  the  Elementary  School  Record  is  to  make  possible 
for  use  in  other  schools  the  details  of  subject-matter  and 
method  in  the  application  of  modern  psychology  in  education, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  University  Elementary  School.  The 
plan  includes  a  series  of  nine  monographs,  each  number  con- 
taining a  record  of  work  done  by  a  group  in  the  school,  and 
also  an  article  concerning  the  work  of  one  department  in  all 
grades. 


The  series,  royal  8uo,  cloth, 
net,  $1.76;  postpaid %  $1.89. 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


SOME    IMPORTANT 

BOOKS  ON  EDUCATION 


The  School  and  Society.  By  John  Dewey.  (Third  edition.)  Supplemented 
by  a  statement  of  the  Laboratory  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  130 
pp.,  i2mo,  cloth,    ji.oo. 

The  Prospects  of  the  Small  College.  By  President  William  R.  Harper. 
50  pp.,  i2mo,  paper.    Net,  $0.25. 

Report  of  the  Educational  Commission  of  the  City  of  Chicago.    The 

commission  was  appointed  by  Hon.  Carter  II.  Harrison,  January  19, 
1898,  and  the  report  is  edited  by  President  William  R.  Harper.  (Sec- 
ond edition.)     250  pp.,  royal  8vo,  paper.     Net,  $1.00. 

The  Education  of  Business-Men.  A  View  of  the  Organization  and  Courses 
of  Study  in  Commercial  High  Schools  of  Europe.  By  Edmund  J.  James. 
232  pp.,  8vo,  paper.     Net,  jo.50. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Humanities.  By  Thomas  Kitz-Hugh.  63  pp., 
royal  8vo,  paper.    Net,  jo.50. 
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^Decennial  publications 

Sfce  UNIVERSITY  o/  CHICAGO 


FIRST     SERIES 

The  First  Series  consists  of  ten  volumes  representing  the  work  of  research  oi  the  several  Departments 
of  the  University.    These  articles  are  also  issued  in  separate  form  as  reprints.    Size,  quarto. 

SECOND     SERIES 

The  following  octavo  volumes  of  the  second  series  are  announced  : 


Vol.  I.  The  Life  and  Repentaunce  of  Marie  Mag- 
dalene. By  Lewis  Wager.  A  morality  play 
reprinted  from  the  original  edition  of  1566-67, 
edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glos- 
sarial  Index,  by  Frederic  Ives  Carpenter. 
Pp.  xxxvi  +  91,  cloth.  Net,  $1.00;  postpaid, 
$1.08. 

Vol.  n.  The  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
By  Ralph  C.  H.  Catterall.  Pp.  538,  cloth. 
Net,  $3.00;  postpaid,  £3.20. 

Vol.  m.  Light  Waves  and  their  Uses.  By  Albert 
A.  Michelson;  with  108  drawings  and  three 
colored  plates.  Pp.  164,  cloth.  Net,  J2.00; 
postpaid,  £2.12. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Poems  of  Anne  Countess  of  Win- 
chilsea.  From  the  original  edition  of  17x3  and 
from  unpublished  manuscripts,  edited,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Myra  Reynolds. 
Pp.  cxxx  +  434,  cloth.     Net,  53.oo;    postpaid, 

*3-25- 

Vol.  V.  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters  Belong- 
ing to  the  Kouyunjik  Collection  of  the  British 
Museum.  By  Robert  Francis  Harper.  Pp. 
xxx +120,  cloth.    Net,  $6.00;  postpaid,  £6.12. 

Vol.  VI.  La  Perfecta  Casada.  Por  el  Maestro  F. 
Luys  De  Leon.  Texto  del  Siglo  XVI.  Reim- 
presi6n  de  la  tercera  edici6n,  con  variantes  de 
la  primera,  y  un  pr61ogo.  Por  Elizabeth 
Wallace.  Pp.  xxvii  +  119,  cloth.  Net,  ji.50; 
postpaid,  $1.58. 

Vol.  VH.  Legal  Tender:  A  Study  in  English  and 
American  Monetary  History.  By  Sophonisba 
P.Breckinridge.  Pp.  xvii  + 180,  cloth.  Net, 
$2.00;  postpaid,  $2.15.     [Feb.  15.] 


Vol.  Vm.  The  Rdle  of  Diffusion  and  Osmotic 
Pressure  in  Plants.  By  Burton  £.  Livings- 
ton. Pp.  144,  cloth.  Net,  $1.50;  postpaid, 
1 1. 60.     [Feb.  15.] 

Vol.  LX.  A  History  of  the  Greenbacks,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Economic  Conse- 
quences of  Their  Issue.  By  Wesley  Clair 
Mitchell.    [In  press.] 

Vol.  X.  The  Study  of  Stellar  Evolution:  A  Pop- 
ular Account  of  Modern  Methods  of  Astro- 
physical  Research.  By  George  Ellery 
Hale.     [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  XI.  Studies  in  Logical  Theory.  Edited  by 
John  Dewey  with  the  co-operation  of  members 
and  Fellows  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
[In  press.] 

Vol.  XH.  The  Place  of  Apocalyptic  Messlan- 
ism  in  the  New  Testament.  By  Shailer 
Mathews.    [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  Xm.  Glacial  Studies  in  Greenland.  By 
Thomas  C.  Chamberlin.    [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  XTV.  Lectures  on  the  Calculus  of  Varia- 
tions.   By  Oskar  Bolza.     [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  XV.  Studies  in  General  Physiology.  By 
Jacques  Loeb.    [In  preparation.] 

Vol.  XVI.  The  Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
By  George  Burman  Foster.  [In  prepara- 
tion.] 

Vol.  XVII.  Predecessors  of  Goethe  in  Italy  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Camillo  von 
Klenze.     [In  preparation.] 
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The  Place  of  Industries 
in  Elementary  Education 

By  KATHARINE  ELIZABETH  DOPP. 

NEW  FEATURES 

The  Evolution  of  Aryan  Peoples  Presented  in  a  New  and 
Concrete  Form. 

A  New  Motive  Power  Utilized  in  the  Work  of  Education. 

New  Materials  for  the  Course  of  Study. 

New  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Means  of  Securing  Co-operation  between  Grade  Teachers 
and  Teachers  of  the  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Labor  Question. 

An  Insight  into  the  Factory  System. 

These  features  are  fully  amplified  by  practical  illustrations  of  the  author. 

208  pp.,  i2mo,  cloth,  net,  $1.00 ;  postpaid,  $1.10. 

The  Possibility  of  a  Science  of 

hUjUCclXlOn        By  SAMUEL  B.  SINCLAIR,  Vice   Principal 

Normal  School,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

An  Investigation  of  the  Possibility  of  a  Science  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Necessity  of  Professional  Training  for  Teachers. 

The  Kind  of  Training  which  Should  be  Given. 

Conclusions  of  the  Best  Educators  of  Today. 

150  pp.,  8vo,  cloth,  net,  £1.00 ;  postpaid,  $1.08. 

The  School  and  Society 

By  JOHN  DEWEY.     130  pp.,  12010,  cloth,  postpaid,  $1.00. 
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BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  of  the  material  in  the  "Lights  to 
Literature  Readers  by  Grades"  reveals  several  things 


.,  which  givi 


First:- — That  the  selections  are  from  the  best  English  and 

Second. —  That  many  of  these  selections  are  modern  an 
them  a  freshness  thai  commands  the  interest  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Third: — That  the  readers  are  carefully  graded  and  that  the  literary  development  of  the  child  is 
carefully  followed. 

Fourth.-—  That  Book  Seven  and  Book  Eight  are  made  up  of  complete  British  and  American 
masterpieces  carefully  edited,  with  portraits  and  biographical  sketches.  The  Lights  to  Littraturt 
Headers  are  the  only  readers  which  contain  these  features.  They  not  only  light  the  way  to  liter- 
ature, they  lead  the  child  to  an  appreciation  of  literary  whole:  and  into  the  very  field  of  our  best 
EnSlish  writing. 

This  bird's-eye  view  cannot  show  that  every  selection  appears  in  the  enact  words  of  the  authors- 
There  is  no  adapting  or  working  over  of  masterpieces.  These  are  the  only  readers  that  do  not 
adapt  and  dilute  standard  literary  selections. 

If  you  wish  a  nearer  view  of  the  Lights  to  Literature  Readers,  kindly  allow  us  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  lo  examine  them. 

WHAT  ONE  EDUCATOR  THINKS 


MdlnvaVi'ty  y«  of£mj'."      (SignJd) "hemhy  S.  Tibbits, 

PriDcip.l  John  SpT  School,  Chic= 


RAND,  McNALLY  <&  COMPANY,  "*VSSfift- 

Chicago     .     Naw  YorK    .    London 


A  Delightful  and  Instructive  Summer  Vacation  for  Teachers 


booklet  "Tropical  Holiday."    Address  U BIT HD  FRUIT  CO.,  Long  Wharf, 


is  capital  in  itself  and  has  a  definite  money  valm 
to  those  dependent  upon  it.      Life  Insurance  in 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

protects  that  capital  and  renders  that  value 
permanent  and  certain. 
Policies  All  Ag;es.  I  to  70.     Both  Sexes.  Amounts,  JIOO.000  to  SI5. 

Write  f«  Inform.™...     Depi.  35 

THE   PRUDENTIAL   INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

DRYDEN,  President.  HOME  OFFICE.  Newarl 
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LITERATURE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

I. 

The  school  exists  to  help  home  and  society  make  a  human 
being  out  of  the  undeveloped  human  animal.  Before  the  help 
of  the  school  is  sought,  family,  society,  and  the  outdoor  world 
have  for  six  years  been  stimulating  and  guiding  the  child's  devel- 
opment. Already,  through  contact  with  home  life  and  with  such 
phases  of  social  life  and  earth  life  as  inevitably  come  in  his  way, 
the  child  is  coming  to  himself,  is  being  humanized.  If  he  has 
had  half  a  chance,  his  senses  are  alert,  though  uninstructed ;  his 
mind  inquisitive  as  to  the  what  and  why  and  how  of  things; 
his  imagination  active  in  creating  out  of  the  material  supplied  by 
his  limited  experience  a  world  of  vivid  interest,  though  of  false 
proportions  and  distorted  relations.  Already  he  loves  and  hates 
and  laughs  and  cries.  He  is  unjust  and  generous,  quickly  moved 
to  anger  and  to  grief.  He  is  affectionate  and  cruel,  envious  and 
full  of  admiration.  He  finds  joy  in  destruction  and  greater  joy 
in  creation.  To  himself  he  is  the  center  of  life,  and  already  the 
human  hunger  for  life  is  pricking  him.  He  is  weak  in  body, 
feeble  in  judgment,  ardent,  ignorant,  with  measureless  capacity 
for  pleasure  and  pain  and  unknown  potentialities  of  thought  and 
action.  And,  like  every  other  soul  endowed  with  life,  he  is 
driven  by  the  need  of  expansion,  the  instinct  of  self-realization. 

Some  such  being  as  this  it  is  that  the  school  opens  its 
doors  to.  This  being  it  must  make  into  the  man,  the  woman. 
This  crescent  life  it  must  nurture  into  the  full  life  of  man.  The 
vital  force,  the  all  but  creative  power,  by  which  the  transforma- 
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tion  is  wrought,  is  in  the  child.  It  is  the  business  of  the  school 
to  provide  nutriment  and  create  conditions  for  free  and  unim- 
peded growth. 

To  be  a  full-grown  man  or  woman,  at  home  on  earth,  with 
free,  natural,  and  true  relations  to  all  its  creatures,  requires, 
we  are  all  agreed,  knowledge,  dynamic  knowledge — knowledge 
of  the  earth,  of  its  constituent  physical  forces  and  its  movements, 
its  relations  to  sun  and  moon  and  stars  and  sister-planets;  knowl- 
edge of  its  elements  and  their  modes  of  behavior  singly  and 
together;  knowledge  of  the  all-embracing  atmosphere,  its  relation 
to  life  and  to  the  earth;  knowledge  of  plant  life  and  animal  life, 
their  friendships,  enmities,  and  interdependence,  and  all  the  ways 
in  which  they  change,  support,  and  control  the  life  of  man.  Fur- 
ther, the  developed  human  being  must  both  so  understand  his  own 
body  as  to  know  how  to  keep  it  in  health  and  make  it  do  full  work 
in  the  furtherance  of  his  ends,  and  so  command  his  own  mind  and 
senses  and  their  processes  that  he  shall  perceive  truly,  reason 
accurately,  and  judge  aright.  We  agree  also  that  full-grown 
men  and  women  must  have  such  knowledge  of  the  organization, 
institutions,  and  industries  of  the  society  they  live  in  that  they 
may  adjust  themselves  to  this  society  with  the  least  friction  and 
in  turn  bend  it  most  effectively  to  the  service  of  worthy  ends. 

So  far  we  are  pretty  well  agreed.  After  a  fashion  we  have 
been  shaping  our  courses  of  study  accordingly,  and  with  more 
or  less  blundering  have  been  trying  to  use  them  to  such  inform- 
ing and  transforming  of  the  child.  Astronomy,  physics,  and 
chemistry;  geology,  geography,  physiography,  and  meteorology; 
physiology  and  hygiene ;  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  algebra ; 
zoology  and  botany;  history  and  even  civics  and  something  of 
sociology  and  political  economy  have  thus  deservedly,  however 
awkwardly  and  tentatively,  found  place  even  in  our  elementary 
courses.  Through  them  we  are  guiding  the  boy  and  the  girl 
to  some  knowledge  of  their  habitat  and  power  over  it,  and  to 
certain  phases  of  self-knowledge. 

Formidable  as  this  array  of  subjects  is,  however,  and  all- 
inclusive  as  it  seems,  it  leaves  too  little  touched  certain  aspects 
of  human  nature  and  certain  relations  of  man  to  his  environment. 
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Nor  are  these  neglected  aspects  and  relations  unimportant. 
Rather,  they  may  be  said  to  be  of  all  phases  and  relations  of 
man's  life  the  most  distinctively  human. 

To  be  full-grown  men  and  women,  really  at  home  on  earth, 
with  free,  natural,  and  true  relations  to  all  its  creatures,  requires 
more  than  knowledge  of  our  physical  environment,  of  our 
dependence  on  it,  and  of  our  power  over  it;  more  than  knowl- 
edge of  historical  and  present  conditions  of  organized  society. 
Back  of  society  lies  human  nature  in  the  concrete  as  it  exists  in 
countless  individual  men  and  women.  It  is  concrete  human 
nature  that  is  the  source  of  society.  It  is  individual  men  and 
women  that  at  any  given  moment  make  the  visible  body  of  the 
society  in  which  we  live.  It  is  the  characters,  motives,  passions, 
wills,  of  these  men  and  women  that  meet  and  clash,  coalesce  and 
struggle,  with  ours.  And  out  #f  this  confused  struggle  come 
the  gravest  issues  of  life.  Our  wills  are  determined  to  good 
and  evil;  our  vision  is  blurred  and  narrowed  to  take  in  merely 
the  petty,  the  sordidly  personal,  or  opened  wide  and  clear  to  the 
spectacle  of  the  world-life;  our  spirits  learn  to  cringe  before  the 
lightest  blows  that  life  inflicts  or  to  meet  full-front  the  most 
fatal.  This  concrete  human  nature,  then,  in  ourselves  and  in  our 
fellows,  we  need  to  know  as  surely  as  we  need  to  know  physical 
nature.  It  is  well  to  know  how  grass  grows  and  plants  behave 
under  given  conditions  of  moisture  and  light  and  shade;  it  is 
also  well  to  know  how  men  and  women  feel  and  act  in  the  ever- 
changing  conditions  of  life.  It  is  essential  to  life  to  have  for 
nature  and  natural  forces  the  respect  that  comes  from  knowledge 
of  their  power;  it  is  also  essential  to  feel  in  the  presence  of  a 
human  being  the  noble  respect  that  springs  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  soul's  possibilities.  It  is  necessary  to  have  such  com- 
prehension of  natural  forces  that  we  may  use  them  to  our  own 
ends  instead  of  being  crushed  by  them.  It  is  equally  necessary 
so  to  understand  the  moral  and  spiritual  forces  manifest  in  the 
actions  of  men  that  we  may  make  them  show  their  power 
beneficently  in  co-operation  with  us  to  the  attainment  of  worthy 
living  rather  than  retributively  in  bringing  us  to  destruction. 
We  may,  if  we  will,  leave  boys  and  girls  to  get  their  knowledge  of 
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this  moral,  emotional,  and  spiritual  world,  and  their  adjustment 
to  it,  from  actual  experience  with  it  in  themselves  and  others. 
Much  of  their  knowledge  can  come  in  no  other  way.  It  is  only 
by  contact  with  life  that  we  can  learn  what  it  is.  But  if  boys 
and  girls  are  to  reach  maturity  with  a  fairly  intelligent  under- 
standing of  themselves  and  of  the  human  world  in  which  they 
have  been  living  under  more  or  less  careful  guidance,  and  in 
which  they  are  to  go  on  living  more  and  more  self-directed,  they 
need  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  far  more  of  life  than  the 
actual  conditions  of  their  individual  worlds  are  likely  spontane- 
ously to  offer.  They  need  very  early  to  be  admitted  to  the  great 
(world  of  universal  human  life.  And  the  open  doorway  to  this 
world  is  literature. 

The  function  of  literature  in  the  life  of  the  child  is  in  no 
essential  respect  different  fromSits  function  in  the  life  of  the 
adult.  To  both  alike  it  is  the  great  interpreter  of  the  life  they 
find  in  themselves  and  immediacy  about  them,  and  their  guide 
into  the  life  that  lies  beyond  those  narrow  confines.  It  is  the 
great  initiator  into  life  and  the  great  enlarger  of  life.  In  fulfilling 
these  functions  truly,  it  almost  necessarily  supplies  large  increase 
of  joy  and  brings  into  somewhat  better  tune  the  clamorous  and 
jarring  strings  of  individual  life. 

The  fitness  of  literature  for  these  functions  is  dependent  on 
three  aspects  of  its  own  nature.  It  gets  its  power  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  embodiment  of  life  concrete,  broadly  comprehensive, 
and  artistic.  On  these  three  aspects  of  its  nature,  and  on  the 
needs  of  the  growing  boy  and  girl,  depend  also  both  our  choice 
of  material  throughout  the  school  course  and  our  handling  of 
the  material  chosen.  It  is  worth  while,  then,  to  linger  a  little 
over  our  meaning  here. 

The  life  that  we  ourselves  live  is  no  abstraction.  From  the 
least  pin-prick  of  the  flesh  to  the  long-borne  agony  that  at  last 
wears  out  all  the  reserve  force  of  body  and  soul,  it  is  real.  From 
the  mere  sense  of  physical  well-being  to  the  keenest  thrill  of 
joy  the  heart  can  know;  from  the  faintest  stirring  of  the  moral 
sense  to  the  fullest  pulse  of  the  moral  life ;  from  the  primitive 
pleasure  in  bright  color  or  discordant  noise  to  the  painter's  and 
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the  musician's  delight  in  harmony  of  color  and  tone — it  is  real, 
concrete,  individual.  The  world  we  live  in  is  equally  concrete. 
It  is  a  particular  broken  brick  in  a  particular  walk  that  trips  us. 
It  is  a  particular  group  of  arching  tree-tops  outlined  against  the 
smoldering  sunset  that  deepens  our  loneliness  and  calls  up 
homesick  memories.  It  is  hands  of  flesh  and  blood  our  hands 
move  to  clasp.  The  perplexities  that  beset  us,  the  joys  that 
enlarge  our  lives,  our  loves  and  hates  and  hopes  and  fears, 
have  definite  content.  And  when  we  worship  even  the  Unknown 
God  it  is  no  abstraction  we  worship — though  unseen,  unheard, 
beyond  our  grasp,  it  is  an  actual  something  dimly  divined  as 
the  working  force  of  the  universe. 

It  is  this  actual,  concrete,  individual  life  in  which  we  are 
plunged  from  birth  to  death  that  haunts  us,  bewilders  us,  allures 
us,  provokes  in  us  an  insatiable  hu^er  and  thirst.  It  was  this 
same  life  that  haunted  the  author^^Hp,  of  the  Iliad  d^nd  Odyssey, 
of  Agamemnon,  of  CEdipus>  and  of^Jestis.  It  was  this  life  that 
drew  the  feet  of  Dante  down  the  narrowing  circles  of  hell,  up 
the  hard  slopes  of  the  purgatorial  mount,  even  to  the  heights  of 
heaven.  Shakspere  fixed  upon  it  his  steady,  all-comprehending 
gaze.  The  primitive  peoples  who  gave  us  our  folklore  heroes, 
the  nameless  singers  of  ballads,  the  proverb  makers,  the  writers 
of  the  great  epic,  the  drama,  the  novel,  the  lyric,  the  essay — 
all  have  felt  the  fascination  of  this  same  life,  have  struggled  to 
comprehend  it,  to  master  it ;  and,  as  far  as  their  creative  power 
has  availed,  they  have  reproduced  it  in  literature.  And  in 
literature  we  find  it,  concrete  life  still,  though  revealed  only 
through  symbol — men  and  women  and  children  with  blood  in 
their  veins,  love  and  hate  and  strength  and  weakness  in  their 
hearts,  and  a  tangle  of  thoughts  and  purposes  in  their  minds. 
And  since  it  is  actual  life  we  find  there,  it  holds  us  in  books  as 
it  holds  us  out  of  books.  We  live  in  it  as  truly,  and,  whatever 
its  scope,  to  the  measure  of  our  capacity  to  understand  and 
make  it  our  own  it  gives  us  increase  of  joy,  increase  of  pain, 
increase  of  sympathy  and  wisdom,  increase  of  power  to  under- 
stand and  to  do — enlargement  of  life. 

The  range  of  literature,  moreover,  is   immense.     It  is  coex- 
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tensive  with  life.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  topsy-turvy  world  of 
Mother  Goose,  with  its  glimmers  of  sound  sense  and  feeling  and 
its  insistent  rhythm,  to  the  titanic  passion  and  the  wisdom  and 
beauty  of  King  Lear  and  its  orchestral  harmonies.  Yet  litera- 
ture comprehends  them  both.  We  leave  childhood  behind  us, 
but  the  child-world  lives  on  "exempt  from  age  and  immortal" 
in  Cinderella  and  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  with  Mowgli  and  Gray 
Brother  in  the  jungle,  and  in  the  enchanted  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses.  Childhood  and  youth,  manhood  and  age,  meet  and 
mingle  and  abide  in  the  wide  bounds  of  the  Homeric  world, 
flooded  with  sunshine,  swept  with  storm — a  manly  world,  reso- 
lute, much-enduring,  much-achieving.  Romance  dwells  forever 
with  Aucassin  and  Nicolete;  with  Robin  Hood  in  Sherwood 
Forest;  in  that  other  enchanted  forest  where  Rosalind  holds 
4R§yj  in  Verona,  where  th^rang  of  the  lark  hastens  the  linger- 
ing Romecrffom  .Juliet.  ^^^fs  with  Roland  at  Roncesvalles, 
with  Arthur  and  his  knij^^^vith  Guenevere  and  Iseult,  and, 
touched  with  the  compassionate  wisdom  of  a  great  spirit,  it 
abides  with  Francesca  even  among  the  restless  shadows  of  the 
dolorous  world  where  hope  is  not.  Literature,  too,  like  life 
itself,  is  veined  with  love  of  earth  the  bread-giver  and  all- 
sustainer,  of  earth  the  great  mother,  earth  the  friend  and  gypsy 
comrade,  smiling,  guileful,  open-hearted,  moody,  wayward,  stead- 
fast, and  faithful.  The  darker  passions  haunt  the  world  of 
literature  as  of  actual  life.  Sordid  lives  jostle  the  magnanimous, 
and  cowardly  or  cruel  souls  bring  to  naught  all  the  striving  of 
the  noble.  Thersites  rails  at  Agamemnon,  and  Paris  leaves  to 
Hector  and  to  Ilium  the  atonement  for  his  sins.  The  guilty 
perish  and  the  innocent  perish  with  them.  The  soul  struggling 
with  its  own  conflicting  passions  and  aspirations  sinks  into 
ignoble  depths  or  rises  into  serene  air.  The  doubts  of  the  mind, 
the  weaknesses  of  the  heart,  the  shrinking  of  the  spirit — litera- 
ture holds  them  all,  reveals  them  all.  And  it  holds  and  reveals 
the  fairer  aspects  of  life — human  kindness  and  simplicity,  ten- 
derness, honor,  brotherly  love,  motherhood  and  fatherhood, 
mirth  that  lightens  the  heart,  and  love  and  sorrow  that  exalt  it. 
And  all  this  concrete,  wide-ranging  life  literature  presents  in 
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forms  of  art.  In  the  making  of  literature,  as  of  any  art-product,  1 
the  seeing  eye  co-operates  with  the  interpreting  spirit.  Together  / 
they  look  upon  some  portion  of  life  till  they  catch  its  meaning, 
pierce  through  the  multiplicity  of  its  seeming  to  its  unity  of 
heart.  Then  under  the  influence  of  the  creative  impulse,  deepest- 
seated  but  one  and  divinest  of  human  impulses,  the  selective 
judgment  and  the  constructive  imagination  choose  whatever  is 
essential  to  this  unity,  reject  the  non-essential,  separate  and  com- 
bine the  chosen  material  into  an  ordered  whole,  and  even  in  the 
act — miracle  of  genius  forever  unexplained — breathe  into  their 
own  work  the  breath  of  life.  The  so-called  art-product  is  no 
mere  product ;  it  is  life.  It  is  life  created,  indeed,  by  the 
artist,  but  independent  of  him  and  by  right  taking  its  own  place 
in  the  world  of  actual  existence.  It  differs  from  the  world  of 
natural  creation  not  so  much  by  the  reality  and  truth  of  the  latter 
as  by  its  own  comparative  simplicity.  By  one  other  trait  also, 
resulting  like  the  simplicity  from  ttflfact  of  the  selective  judg- 
ment and  constructive  imagination  —  a  more  easily  apprehended 
beauty. 

And  this  comparative  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  single  work 
of  art,  along  with  its  vivid  reality  and  the  wide  comprehensiveness 
of  the  art-world  as  a  whole,  makes  the  work  of  literary  art  and 
literature  as  a  whole  peculiarly  an  interpreter  of  life  to  child  and  \ 
adult,  a  liberator  from  the  confining  bounds  of  personal  expe-^ 
rience,  and  a  source  of  noble  pleasure.  It  is  these  characteristics 
that  make  literature  of  incalculable  service  to  the  development 
of  the  human  being  and  well-nigh  indispensable  from  beginning 
to  end  of  our  course  of  study. 

But  that  which  is  capable  of  service  may  fail  to  render  it; 

that  which  is  by  nature  absolutely  indispensable  to  growth  may 

even   dwarf  it.     Whether    literature   shall    render    children    its 

proper  service  depends  on  what  literature  we  bring  to  them  and 

how  we  bring  it.     And  these  are  matters  to  be  considered  in 

later  papers. 

J.  Rose  Colby. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
Department  of  Literature. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

TEACHING. 

Below  the  idiosyncrasies  of  English  grammar  lie  the  features 
common  to  all  grammar.  To  study  English  grammar  as  Eng- 
lish grammar  is  certainly  preferable  to  studying  it  as  Latin 
grammar,  but  neither  method  absolves  from  the  necessity  of 
studying  it  primarily  and  fundamentally  as  grammar.  The  basic 
conceptions  of  grammar,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  mathe- 
matics, say,  or  of  geology,  must  underlie  and  condition  all 
intelligent  study,  of  the  grammar  of  any  particular  language. 

These  basic  conceptions  may  easily  be  reduced  to  two:  (i) 
the  nature  of  language  and  (2)  the  structure  of  language  forms. 
From  these  all  other  grammatical  conceptions  are  derived.  Few 
treatises  on  the  grammar  of  any  language  state  explicitly  their 
underlying  theories  upon  these  two  essential  points,  and  no 
judicious  teacher  would  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  of 
doing  so.  But  without  explicit  statement  both  teacher  and 
text-book  continually  convey  to  the  mind  even  of  the  dullest 
pupil  some  notion,  perhaps  rather  some  half-conscious  image,  of 
the  essential  nature  of  language  itself,  and  of  its  various  struc- 
tural forms.  A  definition  of  conjunction  or  of  preposition,  a 
rule  for  the  agreement  of  subject  and  predicate,  an  explanation 
of  the  classification  of  nouns — all  are  capable  of  suggesting 
such  images,  not  solely  or  even  necessarily  by  their  obvious  con- 
tent, but  by  what  some  are  pleased  to  call  their  "mere  phrasing." 
How  potent  a  factor  this  "mere  phrasing"  may  be  in  the  forma- 
tion of  primary  conceptions  in  grammar  can  be  fully  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  are  able  to  recall  with  vividness  the  mental 
pictures  suggested  by  their  earliest  studies  in  this  subject. 

To  the  writer,  for  instance,  the  word  "language"  always 
gave  rise  to  the  mental  image  of  neat  piles  of  counters  or  coins, 
variously  stamped,  ready  to  be  looked  over,  chosen  from,  and 
arranged  in  certain  patterns  to  make  sentences.  This  image 
persisted   dimly   for  years   after   the  exact   forms  of  statement 
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which  had  suggested  it  were  forgotten.  But  turning  back 
to  the  Language  Primer  first  studied,  the  sources  whence  this 
picture  was  derived  become  apparent.  The  Primer  said,  of 
course,  that  "language  is  a  medium  of  expression"  and  that 
"a  sentence  is  a  form  of  words  that  expresses  a  complete 
thought ;"  but  these  abstractions  passed  meaninglessly  through 
the  childish  mind,  while  the  concrete  images  corresponding  to 
these  further  statements  made  a  lasting  impression :  "  Each 
word  has  its  own  meaning,  stamped  upon  it  by  custom,"  and 
"Language  is  made  up  of  words  combined  according  to  the 
rules  of  grammar." 

Different,  though  parallel,  mental  pictures  were  recalled  by  a 
class  of  college  juniors  and  seniors  in  answer  to  the  question : 
"What  image  stood  for  the  sentence  in  your  mind  when  you 
first  studied  grammar  in  school?  What  did  you  then  think  a 
sentence  was  for?" 

To  avoid  preconceptions,  no  explanation  of  these  questions 
or  of  the  occasion  for  asking  them  was  given.  Some  students 
were,  of  course,  conscious  of  no  definite  image.  Others  saw  the 
sentence  always  in  terms  of  the  formal  diagram  they  had  been 
taught  to  use.  The  remaining  answers  are  represented  by  those 
quoted  below  :x 

"  Unconsciously  I  always  saw  a  sentence  in  the  form  of  a  train  of  cars, 
such  as  my  little  brother  played  with  at  the  time  when  I  began  to  study 
grammar.     I  never  thought  a  sentence  was  for  anything  but  to  study." 

"  I  always  thought  of  a  sentence  as  made  up  of  square  wooden  blocks, 
strung  along  in  a  line.  It  seemed  to  me  I  could  never  get  the  edges  to  fit 
exactly.  Its  use,  according  to  rule,  was  to  state  a  fact;  but  this  phrase  had 
no  meaning  to  us,  for  our  favorite  example  was  'The  cat  and  her  kittens' 
and  when  this  failed  to  satisfy,  we  gave  '  The  hen  and  her  chickens."' 

"The  noun  in  the  subject  was  always  a  big  blue  bead,  the  principal 
verb  a  big  red  one.  The  other  words  were  smaller  beads  of  different  colors, 
some  of  the  adjectives  following  and  some  preceding  the  noun,  the  adverbs, 
and  adverbial  phrases  somewhere  near  the  verb.  Sometimes  I  thought  of 
this  string  of  beads  as  coming  out  of  my  mouth,  but  that  never  seemed  really 
true." 

1 A  similar  inquiry  was  made  several  years  ago  by  Professor  F.  N.  Scott,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  the  answers  presented  in  a  paper  entitled  "The  Figura- 
tive Element  in  the  Terminology  of  English  Grammar." 
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"  A  sentence  looked  to  me  like  squares  ruled  off  on  paper  and  fitted 
together  somehow — always  in  a  different  pattern,  it  seemed.  I  saw  no 
use  for  it  as  I  saw  no  use  for  grammar  at  all.  A  sentence  was  as  much  a 
thing  by  itself  and  as  isolated  from  everything  else  as  a  puzzle  put  on  the 
blackboard  for  me  to  solve  would  have  been.  It  was  built  up  by  somebody 
just  as  a  block-house  might  have  been  —  for  no  purpose  but  to  pull  it  down 
again." 

"  The  teacher  used  to  have  us  make  sentences,  one  containing  an  abstract 
noun,  one  a  proper  noun,  etc.  I  used  to  build  them  like  card-houses,  and 
thought  of  them  as  something  of  that  sort.  The  only  thing  I  ever  thought 
they  were  for  was  to  put  together  and  tear  down  again  in  studying  grammar." 

"A  sentence  in  grammar  looked  to  me  when  I  was  a  child  as  it  does  now 
— like  a  square  of  crazy  patchwork.  I  don't,  however,  think  of  a  real  sen- 
tence in  this  way — one  that  comes  in  my  reading,  I  mean." 

"  A  sentence  wasn't  anything  to  me,  as  a  child.  It  couldn't  look  like 
anything,  because  it  really  wasn't  anything  but  a  word  used  in  a  grammar. 
I  thought  the  book  had  made  it  up.  But  I  remember  when  we  analyzed 
sentences  I  always  thought  of  the  way  my  'dissected  maps'  at  home  fell  to 
pieces  if  you  tried  to  take  them  up." 

Trivial  enough  are  these  images,  but  perhaps  not  wholly 
unsuggestive  of  the  ideas  of  sentence-structure,  hence  of  lan- 
guage-structure in  general,  derived  by  these  young  students  of 
grammar.  It  is  apparent,  first  of  all,  that  the  sentence,  which 
we  are  fond  of  calling  "  the  unit  of  language,"  was  not  to  these 
students,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  their  statements,  a 
"medium  of  expression"  or  a  "means  of  communication"  at 
all.  Doubtless  it  was  so  named  by  every  grammar  studied;  but, 
once  named,  was  straightway  treated,  not  with  apparent  refer- 
ence to  its  function  in  transmitting  thought,  but  exclusively  in 
terms  of  its  form,  as  a  collocation  of  words.  This  latter  concep- 
tion has  no  obvious  relation  to  the  former  and  is  much  more 
readily  intelligible  to  the  child's  mind.  He  has  many  analogies 
at  hand — the  string  of  beads,  the  train  of  cars,  the  heap  of 
coins,  the  block  of  pieces  in  crazy  patchwork,  the  card-house, 
the  dissected  map.  These  are  all  wholes  made  up  of  separate 
things  put  together  in  a  certain  way.  Hence  a  similar  concep- 
tion of  sentence-structure  is  easily  grasped,  once  it  is  suggested 
to  the  child's  mind  in  any  concrete  fashion. 

And  such  suggestion,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  seldom  wanting. 
Glance  over  the  introductory  pages  of  almost  any  standard  text- 
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book  of  English  grammar,  and  one  finds  them  fairly  bristling 
with  implications  of  the  e  pluribus  unum  theory  of  language- 
structure.  One  of  the  most  widely  popular  manuals,  Whitney's 
Essentials  of  English  Grammar,  is  perhaps  the  most  explicit  in  its 
suggestions  of  this  conception.  Note  the  following  quotations, 
all  taken  from  the  second  chapter,  defining  the  parts  of  speech: 

"  Our  language,  like  every  other,  is  made  up  of  words." 

"  Shine,  move,  twinkle  ....  are  not  names :  they  are  words  which  we 
put  with  names  ....  to  state  or  declare  something/'  etc. 

"  This  name,  '  part  of  speech/  given  to  a  word,  plainly  implies  that  there 
is  something  incomplete  about  it ;  that  it  is  not  a  whole,  but  must  be  joined 
with  other  '  parts  '  in  order  to  make  a  whole,  in  order  to  be  speech.  That  is 
in  fact  the  case;  and  the  whole  which  these  parts  make  up  is  called  the 
sentence." 

"  For  a  sentence  there  must  be,  not  only  words  of  more  than  one  kind,  but 
words  of  certain  kinds,  fitted  together  in  certain  ways." 

"  We  cannot  ....  make  a  complete  sentence  without  joining  together  a 
subject  and  a  predicate." 

"  [A  noun]  can  be  put  along  with  a  verb  to  make  an  assertion." 

"  Some  verbs  are  very  rarely  used  alone  as  predicate,  but  are  made  com- 
plete predicates  by  other  words  added  to  them." 

"  The  word  the  ....  can  only  be  used  along  with  a  noun  as  an  append- 
age to  the  noun.  Other  examples  are  golden  and  white;  ....  each  is  added 
to  a  noun  ....  to  describe  the  thing  of  which  the  noun  is  the  name." 

"  ....  its  name,  'adjective,' signifies  merely  something  'added' — that 
is,  added  to  a  noun  by  way  of  description." 

"A  noun  and  an  adjective  joined  together  will  never  make  a  sentence ; 
....  but  we  can  make  either  an  adjective  or  a  noun  a  part  of  the  assertion 
about  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  if  we  join  the  two  together  by  a  verb." 

"A  word  thus  used  is  called  an  adverb  because  it  is  added  to  the  verb  in 
much  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  adjective  is  added  to  the 
noun." 

"  .  .  .  .  The  word  [preposition]  means  simply  'placed  before  ;'  and  they 
are  in  fact  usually  placed  before  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  they  are  to  con- 
nect to  another  word." 

" The  other  kind  of  connecting  word  is  called  a  conjunction;  that  is,  a 
word  that  'conjoins'  or  'joins  together.' 

"Sometimes  ....  the  conjunction  does  hardly  more  than  add  one  sen- 
tence on  to  another." 

"A  conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  connect  sentences  together." 

"[Interjections]  are  not  parts  of  the  sentence  itself;  they  are  not  put 
together  with  other  parts  to  make  up  sentences." 
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The  words  "joined  with"  "added  to,"  "put  with,"  "put 
together  with,"  or  "put  along  with,"  "connect  together,"  recur 
continually,  bringing  inevitably  their  corresponding  images  of  the 
spatial  juxtaposition  and  the  mechanical  aggregation  of  originally 
separate  parts.  The  article  is  "an  appendage"  to  the  noun.  A 
sentence  is  once  explicitly  described  as  consisting  of  "words  of 
certain  kinds  fitted  together  in  certain  ways,"  while  one  part  of 
speech  "must  be  joined  with  other  'parts'  in  order  to  make  a 
whole,  in  order  to  be  speech." 

It  must,  indeed,  be  a  pupil  more  insensitive  than  are  most 
children  to  visual  suggestion  who  does  not  derive  from  expres- 
sions like  these  a  conception  of  language-structure  which  is 
purely  mechanical.  But  whence  is  drawn  the  notion  of  language- 
function  admitted  by  the  answers  transcribed  above  and  only  too 
familiar  to  every  observant  teacher  of  grammar?  Why  should 
the  young  student  never  think  "a  sentence  was  for  anything  but 
to  study,"  or  unconsciously  assume  that  "the  book  had  made  it 
up"?  Why  should  one  writer  distinguish  so  pointedly  between 
"a  sentence  in  grammar"  and  "a  real  sentence  —  one  that  comes 
in  my  reading,  I  mean"  ?  This  is  negative  testimony,  to  be  sure, 
but  possibly  none  the  less  significant.  It  would,  on  the  face  of 
it,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  all  but  universal  declaration  of  the 
treatises  on  grammar,  "  Language  is  a  medium  for  the  communi- 
cation of  thought"  —  or  some  equivalent  statement  —  has  failed 
of  vital  contact  with  the  child's  mind.  But  whv  has  it  thus 
failed?  Because  of  its  abstract  formulation,  doubtless;  but,  had 
it  been  in  the  minds  of  the  grammarians  an  active  principle,  a 
real  working  hypothesis,  would  this  abstract  statement  not  have 
been  supplemented,  explained,  made  concrete  in  the  terms  used 
throughout  the  treatise  ?  Would  it  not  continually  have  come 
to  light,  as  does  the  underlying  conception  of  language-structure, 
not  by  intent,  but  unconsciously  and  of  necessity?  In  that  case 
it  must  have  been  stamped  upon  the  student's  mind,  as  was  the 
parallel  conception,  becoming  to  him,  not  a  mere  form  of  words, 
but  a  living  image,  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  his  thinking. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  idea  of  language  as  the  com- 
munication of  thought  finally  conditions  the  current  definitions 
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and  rules  in  grammar.  For  instance,  the  definition  of  the  sen- 
tence twice  quoted  above  yields  in  last  analysis  such  a  philosophy 
as  this :  "A  sentence  conveys  a  thought  from  the  mind  of  one 
person  to  that  of  another.  A  thought  is  made  up  of  separate 
parts  or  elements  brought  together.  One  thinks  of  a  thing  or 
object  in  the  world,  and  then  of  an  action,  and,  putting  the  two 
thoughts  (or  parts  of  thoughts)  together,  he  is  able  to  think  a 
whole  thought  (technically  a  judgment).  So,  in  order  to  set  up 
this  thought  in  another  person's  mind,  one  must  add  a  word 
which  represents  a  thing  to  one  which  represents  an  action,  and 
thus  he  has  a  whole  sentence  which  represents  a  complete 
thought."  But  so  far  is  all  this  implication  in  the  background 
of  the  definitions  or  rules  involving  it  that  the  sentence  easily 
becomes  to  the  pupil  an  end  in  itself,  made  for  the  sake 
of  making  it,  according  to  rules  which  determine  how  it  shall  be 
constructed  to  satisfy  tradition  or  convention,  rather  than  the 
particular  need  of  a  specific  situation.  Seldom  does  a  rule  in 
grammar  refer  directly  to  the  end  which  the  sentence  seeks. 
Seldom  does  a  definition  recognize  this  end.  To  the  untrained 
student  it  may  well  seem  that  the  sentence,  once  imprisoned 
between  the  covers  of  a  grammar,  is  cut  off  from  the  process 
that  gave  rise  to  it,  the  situation  which  conditioned  it,  and 
"analyzed"  as  a  dead  unmeaning  thing,  the  string  of  words 
printed  across  the  page,  the  form  qua  form. 

Justifiable  and  inevitable  though  such  an  impression  may  be, 
the  keener  analyst  can  perceive  the  correspondence  already 
pointed  out  between  language-structure  as  inorganic  and  lan- 
guage-function as  that  of  thought-communication.  There  is  no 
essential  inconsistency  between  these  two  fundamental  concep- 
tions. Provided  only  thought  itself  be  composite  in  structure, 
its  communicating  medium,  its  linguistic  representative,  may  be 
a  patchwork  sentence.  The  condition  is,  however,  we  must  note, 
denied  by  real  logic  and  modern  psychology.  Thought  is  not 
a  heap  of  shreds  and  patches,  a  whole  made  up  of  previously 
separate  parts,  but  a  single,  differentiating  organic  process.  It 
is  not  the  sum  of  its  parts,  but  their  source  no  less  than  their 
end.     One   in   its  most  primitive   form,  it  gives  rise  to  its  ele- 
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ments,  though  never  losing  its  essential  unity  in  them.  It 
grows  by  differentiation,  as  does  a  plant  or  an  animal ;  not  by 
aggregation,  as  do  inorganic  substances.  Thought,  in  fact,  is 
this  growth,  this  movement,  not  in  any  sense  a  substance  or  a  thing. 

Passing  from  one  mind  to  another  it  becomes  visible,  tan- 
gible almost,  as  language.  Language  is  the  tracing  of  this  men- 
tal activity,  •'  representing  "  it  thus  in  no  mechanical  sense  of 
remote  correspondence  in  a  different  world,  but  as  the  same 
activity  traversing  another  medium.  It  cannot,  then,  be  a  dead, 
fixed  thing,  a  form  dissociated  from  its  function,  but  a  living  pro- 
cess, requiring  intelligent  scientific  observation  under  normal 
conditions.  The  day  of  dried  and  pressed  specimens  of  lan- 
guage as  material  for  serious  study  is  over.  Our  profounder 
knowledge  of  mental  phenomena  has  finally  discredited  all 
investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  language  on  a  purely  formal 
basis. 

We  come,  then,  face  to  face  with  the  foundations  of  English 
grammar.  It  rests  upon  some  definite  conceptions  of  language- 
function  and  language-structure,  the  former  ultimately  deter- 
mining the  latter.  The  function  of  language  as  thought-com- 
munication is  a  faith  all  but  universally  professed,  though  at 
times  it  may  be  with  the  lips  only.  There  is  no  such  agreement 
as  to  the  structure  of  language.  To  some  writers  it  is  essentially 
organic,  to  others  inorganic  or  mechanical ;  the  difference 
referring  directly  to  different  notions  of  the  structure  of  thought 
itself.  One  conception  of  language-structure  or  the  other  is, 
however,  conveyed  by  every  text-book  to  its  readers  and  by 
every  teacher  of  grammar  to  his  pupils.  It  therefore  behooves 
the  teacher  to  examine  his  foundations,  to  determine  with  his 
best  intelligence  their  stability,  and  to  upturn  them  ruthlessly  if 
they  are,  in  his  judgment,  unsound. 

The  final  test  of  their  soundness  and  adequacy  lies,  of  course, 
not  wholly  within  the  field  of  grammar  itself,  as  popularly 
understood.  The  act  or  process  of  communication  by  language 
furnishes  the  peculiar  subject-matter  of  rhetorical  and  philo- 
logical, as  well  as  of  grammatical,  study.  It  must  be  investi- 
gated also  by  workers  in  the  fields   of  psychology,  real  logic, 
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aesthetics,  and  sociology.  The  conclusions  reached  in  this  larger 
and  at  present  more  disinterested  study  are  bound  to  serve  as 
touchstones  for  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  grammar. 

When  thus  tested  and  thus  established,  the  conceptions 
of  the  function  of  language  as  essentially  social  and  of  the 
structure  of  language  as  essentially  organic  should  manifest  them- 
selves consistently  throughout  the  teaching  of  English  gram- 
mar. How  this  may  be  done  is,  indeed,  the  present  problem. 
To  define  the  parts  of  speech  in  terms  of  sentence-function 
instead  of  sentence-anatomy,  to  refer  each  rule  for  sentence- 
structure  to  the  process  of  communication  rather  than  to  some 
apparently  arbitrary  traditional  pattern — all  this  is  necessary 
theoretically,  but  has  not  yet  been  practically  demonstrated. 
Such  demonstration  is,  however,  inevitable,  and  cannot  long  be 
delayed.  It  must  be  hastened  by  every  honest  effort  to  face  the 
implications  in  our  present  teaching  of  the  subject  and  bring 
them  to  the  test  of  our  profoundest  knowledge  of  the  language- 
process. 

Gertrude  Buck. 

Vassar  College, 
Department  of  English. 


A    PLEA    FOR   OUTLINE    DRAWING    FOR   LITTLE 

CHILDREN. 

When  we  who  are  now  adults  were  little  folks  at  school,  we 
were  set  to  draw  ornaments  from  the  flat  in  outline  with  a  hard 
pencil.  First  we  were  allowed  to  sketch  the  design  in  loosely 
and  lightly,  but  the  moment  came  when  we  had  to  lay  all  experi- 
ment aside  and  draw  it  in  boldly  and  carefully  with  a  hard  and 
unswerving  line;  "lining  in, "  it  was  called.  The  painful  memory 
of  it  clings  to  us  yet. 

We  were  next  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  light  and  shade. 
A  plaster  of  Paris  cast  was  put  up  before  us  to  be  copied  from. 
The  cast  was  often  soiled  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could 
make  out  the  real  shadows  from  the  seeming  ones.  We  had 
often  to  determine  the  place  of  the  high  light  by  wetting  the 
prominent  parts.  Our  drawings  thus  were  executed  with  diffi- 
culty, and  were,  as  you  see,  partly  ideal,  as  we  attempted  to 
carry  the  gradations  of  light  and  shade  farther  than  our 
eyesight  or  the  condition  of  the  cast  would  properly  allow. 
Many  of  the  drawings,  when  this  was  pushed  to  an  extreme, 
came  to  resemble  polished  metal  rather  than  plaster  of  Paris. 

Success  in  this  art  meant  further  promotion  to  "still  life"  — 
to  color ;  the  painting  of  pots  and  pans  and  vegetables.  When 
we  reached  this  happy  point,  we  looked  upon  ourselves  as  full- 
fledged  artists. 

The  full  sum  of  our  ambition,  however,  was  to  paint  a  por- 
trait. From  a  potato  or  cabbage  to  a  human  face  was  hardly  a 
step  at  all.  Our  sitter  had  but  to  dehumanize  himself  or  herself, 
banish  all  movement,  and  with  it  expression,  which  is  but  the 
movement  of  the  face,  reduce  himself  to  still  life,  and  we  knew 
how  to  deal  with  him.  Our  education  never  aimed  at  more  than 
this.  Outside  of  school  hours  we  made  little  irregular  excur- 
sions into  the  country  to  sketch  from  nature,  but  this  was  not 
recognized  as  part  of  the  school  work,  and  it  never  amounted  to 
much  in  any  case. 

488 
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Nowadays  the  public  schools  would  upset  all  this,  reverse 
the  whole  process,  and  begin  where  the  old  system  left  off — with 
the  landscape.  We  have  not  quite  made  up  our  minds  about 
the  life-class.  We  look  askance  at  plaster  casts,  and  as  for  draw- 
ing from  the  flat,  that  is  our  bite  noire.  The  child  must  now 
work  with  the  brush,  and  all  inclination  toward  outline  must 
be  stamped  out  as  vice.     He  must  work  in  mass. 

What  is  this  "mass  drawing"  that  is  talked  about  so  much 
and  so  vaguely?  It  is  not  merely  drawing  larger  or  in  a  ruder 
way  as  opposed  to  painstakingly  close  and  cramped  work ;  every- 
body is  now  agreed  that  the  little  child  should  be  encouraged  to 
draw  in  a  big,  free  way.  The  phrase  is  meant  to  suggest  a 
sketchy  manner — hit  or  miss  —  and  is  opposed  to  the  working- 
drawing  style  in  which  things  must  show  their  articulations 
clearly,  the  contours  admitting  no  hiatus.  Nor  is  it  drawing  in 
well-defined  silhouettes  of  color  ("poster"  effects,  to  use  a 
vulgar  word) ;  as  the  phrase  is  used,  it  implies  light  and  shade 
or  the  representation  or  suggestion  of  the  third  dimension.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  phrase  "mass  drawing"  involves  two  things 
closely  allied  to  each  other:  (i)sketchiness,  a  touch-and-go  man- 
ner distinguished  from  the  tracing  of  contours;  and  (2)  the 
representation  of  the  third  dimension  =  modeled  surface  = 
light  and  shade. 

I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
these  characters  dominant  in  child  drawing,  and  that  where  they 
do  occur  they  are  not  to  be  unconditionally  encouraged. 

We  hear  it  said  today  that  mass  precedes  outline.  If  that 
means  that  modeling  comes  before  drawing,  that  it  comes  more 
naturally  to  the  beginner,  we  agree.  It  is  a  more  direct  process  to 
represent  form  by  actual  form  than  by  lines  and  tints  and  shades. 
It  is  direct  copying  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  case  trans- 
lation from  the  terms  of  three  dimensions  into  the  terms  of  two 
dimensions. 

Drawing  is  always  to  some  extent  abstract.  For  this  reason 
sculpture  outruns  painting  in  the  earlier  stages  of  art  history. 
It  reaches  a  high  development,  while  the  painting  yet  remains 
crude.    Take  the  art  of  the  Egyptians  for  an  example.     Compare 
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their  painting  with  their  sculpture.  It  is  crude  and  conventional 
to  the  last  degree.  Witness  their  habit  of  drawing  the  human 
eye  in  front  view,  while  the  other  features  are  seen  in  profile. 
Everywhere  the  Egyptian  artists  are  hampered  by  the  greater 
difficulty  of  delineation,  and  turn  and  twist  things  about  till  they 
get  them  into  a  convenient  position  to  draw.  They  place  the 
human  body  with  the  head  in  profile  and  eyes  in  front  view; 
with  the  chest  in  front  view  and  arms  and  legs  in  profile ;  the 
waistband  again  in  front  view,  although  the  limbs  are  seen  from 
the  side.  Their  drawings  remain  almost  barbaric  in  their  sim- 
plicity, while  their  sculpture  in  its  best  moments  almost  rivals 
that  of  Greece.  What  it  wants  in  movement  it  makes  up  in 
monumental  repose.  Here  there  are  no  anomalies.  The  artists 
achieve  the  ends  they  proposed  to  themselves,  restrained  it  may 
be,  but  never  thwarted  or  diverted  from  their  purposes  by  the 
difficulties  of  their  medium. 

So  with  Greece,  the  sculpture  far  outruns  the  painting.  There 
are  vague  stories  of  the  miracles  of  Apelles  and  Zeuxis,  but 
these  we  are  not  inclined  to  take  upon  trust.  They  are  prob- 
ably grossly  exaggerated.  If  Cimabue's  Madonna  had  perished, 
we  should  have  had  a  similar  story  in  more  recent  times.  The 
Italians  enthusiastically  proclaimed  that  Cimabue  rivaled  nature, 
but  his  picture  seems  a  poor,  flat,  unreal  thing  to  us  today.  We 
prize  it  for  quite  different  reasons  from  those  to  which  it  owed  its 
popularity  with  the  people  of  that  day,  for  its  still,  sad  nobility 
of  expression,  which  it  shared  no  doubt  with  many  pictures  of 
its  time. 

The  only  things  that  we  have  to  go  upon  for  Greek  painting  are 
one  or  two  late  Greek  daubs  done  by  common  house-painters  on 
the  walls  of  Pompeii  and  the  vase  paintings.  These  latter  are 
very  important  art  works,  though  they  cannot  take  rank  with  the 
best  sculpture,  and  are  done  by  very  accomplished  and  reputed 
artists.  They  cover,  too,  a  wide  period  of  history.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  inquiry  to  make  a  comparison  between  them  and 
contemporary  sculptures. 

Now  we  know  that  the  sense  of  form  among  the  Greeks  was 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  refinement.     Here,  if  anywhere,  one 
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would  think,  were  artists  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  rude 
outlines  in  lieu  of  modeled  surfaces.  Their  sculptures  were  car- 
ried into  the  greatest  detail;  every  swelling  muscle  and  rounded 
bone  was  given  with  sufficient,  and  no  undue,  emphasis.  These 
sculptures  are  models  to  us  today. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  their  paintings:  black,  flat  figures  on  a  red 
ground;  or  brick-red  flat  figures  on  a  black  ground;  or  black 
or  brown  outlines  merely  on  a  light  ground  in  violent  contrast; 
no  modeling  whatsoever  anywhere;  wiry  lines  for  all  the  internal 
markings  of  the  figures,  wiry  outlines  bounding  all  the  forms. 

How  can  we  explain  this  anamoly?     It  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  difficulty  of  representation  upon  a  flat  surface.     This  is  suffi-- 
cient  to  balk  the  continued  efforts  of  man  for  thousands  of  years. 

Nor  did  any  artist  succeed  in  grappling  with  the  third  dimen- 
sion in  painting  till  late  in  Greek  times.  And  on  the  fall  of 
the  ancient  world  the  new  acquirement  was  lost  again  for  one 
thousand  and  five  hundred  years.  The  whole  primitive,  ancient, 
and  mediaeval  world  knew  nothing  of  "mass"  drawing.  Outline 
filled  in  with  flat  bright  color  was  the  full  extent  of  their  scope. 

Mass-drawing  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  modern  art,  the  product  of  an 
advanced  stage  of  artistic  culture.  Even  when  it  did  come,  it  did 
not  displace  the  outline,  but  lived  peaceably  side  by  side  with  it 
down  through  Renaissance  times  till  our  own  day.  Michael 
Angelo,  preoccupied  with  modeled  surface  as  no  other  painter 
has  ever  been,  still  retains  the  outline,  and  emphasizes  and 
detaches  his  form  by  its  means.  The  modern  impressionists  are, 
indeed,  the  first  in  history  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  bound- 
ing line. 

Edouard  Manet,  some  forty  years  ago,  was  the  first  clearly 
to  see  that  objects  are  relieved  against  each  other  as  lighter  or 
darker  patches;  the  first  clearly  to  distinguish  his  visual  from  his 
tactual  percepts,  and  to  eliminate  the  tactual. 

This  is  impressionism,  the  expression  of  visual  images  with- 
out modification  by  tactual  images.  If  Manet  had  been  studying 
from  the  stained  cast  with  us,  he  would  not  have  cared  to  ask 
what  was  stain  and  what  was  shadow;  if  they  looked  alike  to  him 
they  were  the  same. 
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Let  me  contrast  Greek  art  and  this  modern  picturesque  art. 
The  Greek  was  occupied  with  form.  He  loved  the  untrammeled 
form,  preferred  the  nude,  and  treated  drapery  in  such  a  way  as 
to  exhibit  the  figure.  The  horse  even  was  divested  of  his 
trappings.  Everything  was  arranged  so  that  the  tactual  sense  of 
the  artist  and  of  the  onlooker  should  have  the  fullest  exercise. 
The  eye,  the  hand,  could  caress  every  shape.  The  modern 
schools  do  the  opposite  of  this.  Everywhere  the  form  is  broken, 
as  in  nature,  with  a  hundred  accidents.  Things  are  at  cross 
purposes.  The  form  is  interrupted  by  the  drapery.  The  drapery 
is  interrupted  with  pattern,  with  cross  and  shifting  lights.  Land- 
scape (Turner)  and  cathedral  (Joseph  Pennell)  are  veiled  with 
changing  light  and  shadow  and  soft  envelopes  of  air,  so  that 
here  the  shape  appears  for  a  moment  and  again  it  is  lost.  Modern 
impressionistic  painting  gives  nowhere  any  satisfaction  to  the 
tactual  sense,  but  everywhere  constant  play  and  pleasure  to  the 
visual.  "  This  study  of  appearances  and  the  effort  to  render  them 
come  late  in  the  history  of  art,"  says  Hamerton.  "  The  com- 
plete knowledge  of  appearances  is  the  sign  of  a  very  late  state 
of  civilization,  implying  most  advanced  artistic  culture  both  in 
the  artist  and  the  public  to  whom  he  addresses  himself." 

We  cannot  expect  the  child  to  do  what  the  most  advanced 
artist  could  not  do  half  a  century  ago — namely,  distinguish  his 
visual  from  his  tactual  perceptions.  We  cannot  expect  him  to  be 
an  impressionist,  and  must  be  content  to  let  him  lag  a  little 
behind  the  artists  of  the  time  and  begin  somewhat  farther  back; 
not  troubling  much  about  light  and  shade,  atmosphere,  per- 
spective, linear  or  aerial,  and  effects  generally;  gradually  learn- 
ing something  about  the  shapes  of  things,  and  not  worrying 
overmuch  about  their  appearance.  Perhaps  the  very  tiniest  little 
ones  may  begin  even  farther  back  still,  with  a  kind  of  picture- 
writing  which  does  not  make  any  very  serious  attempt  at  repre- 
sentation at  all,  but  is  almost  frankly  symbolic.  We  must  ask 
how  far  the  individual  student  must  recapitulate  the  art  history 
of  the  race.  That  is  a  question  that  has  never  seriously  been 
discussed,  and  it  seems  to  me  one  that  we  might  attempt  to  deal 
with  now. 
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Let  me  essay  to  sketch  that  art  history  in  a  broad  way,  and 
it  is  only  these  broad  characters  that  need  immediately  con- 
cern us. 

We  may  roughly  divide  art  into  three  periods,  which  we  might 
call  "early,"  "middle,"  and  "advanced/1  In  the  first  the  art 
of  savages  and  primitive  folk,  Mexican  manuscripts,  red  Indian 
drawings,  Egyptian  papyrus  and  mummy  cases,  Greek  vases, 
mediaeval  manuscripts,  etc.,  the  forms  and  colors  are  conven- 
tional. There  is  much  pattern,  often  great  decorative  splendor. 
The  technique  is  always  outline  filled  in  with  pure,  bright,  flat 
color.  Primitive  art  is  picture-writing,  story-telling.  It  is  sym- 
bolic— that  is,  full  of  meaning,  almost  nothing  but  meaning. 

When  we  come  to  the  second  stage,  represented  by  Greek 
sculpture  and  Renaissance  art,  both  painting  and  sculpture,  we 
find  a  growing  regard  for  construction,  proportion,  and  modeling 
(=  in  painting  light  and  shade).  Ornament  is  used  sparingly 
and  is  much  subordinated.  There  is  little  or  no  color.  The 
subject-matter  is  still  important,  though  not  so  all-important  as 
before. 

The  third  stage — which  we  may  call  "  modern,"  though  there 
were  suggestions  of  it  in  the  Venetian  painting  of  the  later 
renaissance — is  marked  by  broad  effect  (Barbizon  school);  by 
devotion  to  superficial  aspect  (Bastien  Lepage);  there  is  no  out- 
line (Manet,  Monet,  Sisley)  and  little  modeling  (Lepage)  ;  con- 
siderable regard  for  tone  (Carrtere,  Henner),  and  for  effects  of 
light  (Manet)  and  atmosphere  (Roche).  The  subject  does  not 
matter. 

Though  in  the  past  these  periods  have  succeeded  and  largely 
obliterated  each  the  preceding  one,  there  need  have  been  no 
necessary  antagonism.  Each  might  have  come,  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfil  the  other.  This  will  be  the  task  for  the  painter  of  the 
future.  Saving  all  the  decorative  splendor  and  depth  of  meaning 
of  primitive  art,  he  will  add  to  it  the  scientific  exactness  of  state- 
ment of  the  middle  period,  and  to  that  again  the  grace  of  the 
lighter  touch  and  broader  handling  of  the  moderns. 

And  the  little  folks  come  into  this  technical  tradition  of  the 
past,  but  they  must  make  it  their  own  in  a  definite  order  and 
sequence,  it  seems  to  me. 
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We  have  seen,  then,  that  mass-drawing  is  impressionistic 
drawing;  that  it  has  come  to  the  schools  from  the  studios  of  Paris, 
and  that  it  represents  a  very  advanced  and  late  stage  of  artistic 
seeing. 

The  impressionists  themselves  in  their  youth  worked  in  a 
very  different  way.  Degas,  for 
example,  one  of  their  leaders, 
painted,  as,  indeed,  did  Corot  and 
Turner,  in  a  very  detailed  and  exact 
manner,  arriving  at  his  broad  style 
late  in  life.  There  seems  to  be  a 
natural  process  of  development  here. 
As  we  saw  the  race  advancing 
through  a  long  period  of  close  con- 
structive drawing  to  the  rendering 
of  the  aspects  of  things,  from  the 
expression  of  knowledge  of  local 
form  and  color  to  the  mastery  of 
appearance,  so  we  can  trace  the 
growth  of  the  individual  artist 
through  a  stage  when  he  is  making 
an  exact  inquiry  into  the  anatomy  of 
form  and  color,  till  he  reaches  the 
point  when  he  can  add  the  last  grace 
of  surface  shimmer, 

If  we  attempt  to  force  the  stu- 
dent to  render  these  effects,  textures,  and  qualities  before  he 
has  got  a  good  grasp  of  structure,  his  natural  growth  is  arrested. 
He  is  lost  in  the  complexities  of  seeming,  and  has  no  clue  to  the 
mysteries  of  form.  His  work  is  blotchy  and  vain.  This  is  the 
error  that  has  crept  into  the  schools. 

There  are  no  outlines  in  nature.  What  is  outline?  It  is  a 
line  drawn  around  the  contours  of  things  defining  the  limita- 
tions of  the  form — the  boundary  line  of  the  mass.  The  child, 
when  he  draws  his  symbol  of  a  man,  does  not  think  of  the  line. 
In  drawing  the  almost  circular  body  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand, 
he  is  drawing  a  portly  man,  and  that   is   his  embonpoint.     He 
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is  thinking  of  the  bulk  of  him.  There  is  a  recognition  of  the 
mass,  though  the  third  dimension  is  not  grappled  with. 

I  believe  the  child,  after  he  has  passed  through  the  scribble 
or  purely  symbolic  stage,  comes  to  something  like  our  diagram. 
He  states  "a  few  of  the  facts  about  the  human  form.  This  grows 
by  the  addition  of  more  facts  into  some  semblance  of  the  form. 
This  process  should  be  continued  until  we  have  the  drawing  of 
a  Leonardo. 

Little  by  little  some  attempt  may  be  made  to  deal  with  the 
modeled  surface.  The  nose  in  front  view,  rendered  by  lines,  is 
never  satisfactory.  It  cannot  be  made  to  project  without  some 
gross  anomaly,  either  by  putting  it  to  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
or  up,  or  down.  And  the  eyes  are  expressionless  unless  there 
is  some  suggestion  of  the  projection  of  the  brows,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  darkening  the  space  under  the  eyebrows.  The 
line  of  the  underlid,  too,  asserts  itself  too  much  and  must  be  sup- 
pressed or  eliminated  altogether.  So,  instead  of  the  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  2,  we  have  that  of  Fig.  3,  the  upper  lid 
darkened  to  suggest  that  the  eye  is 
set  in,  instead  of  on,  the  face,  and  the 
under  lid  taken  away.  I  think  I  can 
remember  my   own  first  experiments       *IG«2'  Fig.  3. 

in  shading,  and  that  the  nose  and  the  eye  first  made  the  demand 
upon  me  for  a  fuller  method  of  representation  than  mere  lines 
could  afford. 

So  the  power  of  representation  grows;  at  first  a  shadow 
hinted  at  here  and  there,  though  the  greater  part  of  the  drawing 
is  in  outline  or  in  flat-tinted  spaces.  By  and  by  the  student  sees 
the  half-lights  and  nuances  of  shade,  and  his  drawing  grows  to 
fuller  and  fuller  realization ;  and  at  last  he  may  dispense  with 
the  outline  altogether. 

The  first  great  advance  is  made  by  the  child  when  he  emerges 
from  mere  scribbling  to  some  sort  of  definite  statement  of  the 
form  as  he  conceives  it.  "The  child's  difficulty  at  this  period 
seems  to  be  the  struggle  to  subordinate  the  motor  elements  to  the 
visual  elements.  Only  when  the  latter  are  in  control  of  the 
former  can  the  child  really  draw."     Here  everything  that  makes 
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toward  scribbling  must  be  regarded  as  a  danger.  While  draw- 
ing is  a  severe  exercise  of  the  intellect  and  will,  scribbling  is  the 
expression  of  vacuity  of  mind  and  purpose. 

The  rendering  of  tone — making  the  coat  or  hair  black,  for 
example — is  best  done  with  the  brush.  The  flapping  of  the 
pencil  backward  and  forward  in  fatuous  shading  is  a  kind  of  dis- 
sipation and  leads  back  by  an  easy  road  to  scribbling.  We  have 
seen  drawings  not  a  few  by  upper-grade  children  who  have  lapsed 
in  this  way,  covering  foolish  drawing  with  a  pretense  of  clever 
sketchiness  and  with  cheap  effects  of  tone.  The  teacher  should 
help  the  child  to  clarify  and  define  his  ideas  and  his  style,  and 
discourage  the  use  of  subterfuges  and  lazy  short-cuts.  Of  course 
there  is.  a  danger  of  quite  an  opposite  kind  to  be  looked  out  for 
as  well.  The  little  one  may  arrive  at  a  convention  that  is  satisfac- 
tory and  definite  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  does  not  go  far 
enough,  and  may  repeat  this  convention  indefinitely,  making  no 
advance  upon  it.  Here  the  teacher  must  enlarge  the  pupil's 
conception  of  things  and  stimulate  the  development  of  his  con- 
ventions. 

Some  would  have  us  believe  that  children  begin  with  outlines 
because  these  are  the  natural  outcome  of  the  material  they  have 
to  work  with.  The  pencil  is  given  into  their  hands,  and  they  can 
draw  lines  only  with  a  pencil.  That  argument  would  not  explain 
the  use  of  outlines  by  primitive  peoples.  They  could  more 
readily  get  colored  earths  and  dyes  than  sharp  points  to  draw 
with,  and  yet  we  find  that  they  set  about  inventing  them,  and 
drew  their  outlines,  and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else. 
And,  after  all,  a  pencil  can  be  used  to  get  impressionistic  effects. 
It  can  be  employed  to  express  surfaces  and  textures  and  quali- 
ties, if  the  artist  especially  cares  for  them,  no  less  than  it  can 
silhouette.  See  the  work  of  Charles  Keene  and  Joseph  Pennell, 
for  instance.  A  still  harder  instrument,  the  etching  needle,  is 
the  favorite  tool  of  the  impressionists.  Invented  by  Rembrandt, 
an  impressionist  before  his  time,  it  has  been  used  long  and  lov- 
ingly by  tone  artists  like  Whistler  and  Haden. 

The  use  of  outlines  is  not,  however,  confined  to  primitive  folk 
and  children.     Artists  who  have  acquired  the  technique  for  the 
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presentation  of  the   most  advanced   knowledge  of  form  often 

employ  this  method  of  drawing.     Turner,  the  very  fountain-head 

of  impressionism,   "  whose   chief  virtue  and  skill  in  his  finished 

works  seemed  to  consist  in  losing  it,"  drew  in  outline  constantly. 

Ruskin,  who  arranged  and  classified  the  water-color  drawings  of 

Turner  for  the  National  Gallery  of  London,  states  that  Turner 

made  at  least  a  hundred  drawings  in  pencil  outline  for  one  that 

he  touched  in  color.     He  goes  on  to  say : 

Nor  is  it  ever  possible  to  distinguish  any  difference  in  manner  between 
outlines  intended  for  color,  or  only  for  notation.  In  every  case  the  outline  is 
as  perfect  as  his  time  admits,  and  in  his  earlier  days,  if  his  leisure  does  not 
admit  of  its  perfection,  it  is  not  touched  with  color  at  all.  In  later  life,  when, 
as  he  afterwards  said  of  himself,  in  woeful  repentence,  "  he  wanted  to  draw 
every  thing,"  both  the  lead  outline  and  the  color  dash  became  slight  enough, 
but  never  inattentive;  nor  did  the  lead  outline  ever  lose  its  governing  pro- 
portion to  all  subsequent  work. 

Further  on  he  says : 

I  have  therefore  given  you  this  plate  not  so  much  for  an  immediate  model 
as  to  show  you  the  importance  of  outline  even  to  a  painter  whose  chief  virtue 
and  skill  seemed,  in  his  finished  works,  to  consist  in  losing  it.  How  little  this 
was  so  in  reality  you  can  only  know  by  prolonged  attention,  not  only  to  his 
drawings,  but  to  the  natural  forms  they  represent. 

In  another  place  he  says,  speaking  of  the  same  master: 

It  was  commonly  thought  that  he  was  great  only  in  coloring,  and  could 
not  draw ;  whereas  his  eminent  distinction  above  other  artists,  so  far  as  regards 
execution,  was  in  his  marvelous  precision  of  graphic  touch,  disciplined  by 
practice  of  engraving,  and  by  lifelong  work  with  the  hard  pencil-point  on 
white  paper. 

The  most  advanced  artists  use  outline  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  work  —  in  the  planning  of  their  pictures,  I  mean.  Their 
first  sketch  is  usually  a  pencil  jotting.  Among  figure  painters 
the  practice,  I  may  say,  is  universal.  See  the  sketches  of 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  or  in  our  own  time 
of  G.  F.  Watts,  Burne-Jones,  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  Why  do 
they  do  so  ?  Because  this  method  is  most  economical  of  time 
and  material.  With  a  stroke  of  the  pencil  they  can  convey 
more  than  with  many  dabs  of  the  brush.  One  can  make  some 
semblance  of  a  man  without  lifting  the  tool  from  the  paper,  run- 
ning around  the  edge  of  him. 
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And  here,  I  think,  we  come  upon  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
why  children  and  primitive  folk  use  outline.  They  want,  in  the 
intensity  of  their  impulse,  to  get  at  their  ends  by  the  readiest 
way.  They  do  not  have  time  to  begin  in  the  center  and  work 
out  carefully  to  the  edges  ;  they  cut  out  the  forms  in  the  quickest 
way,  and  that  is  by  running  their  pencil  line  around  them,  filling 
them  in  afterward,  when  there  is  leisure  to  give  to  less  vital  mat- 
ters, adding  the  splendor  of  fine  color. 

Little  children,  then,  should  be  allowed  to  draw  outlines 
because  — 

i.  They  are  unable  to  grapple  with  the  third  dimension  and 
can  get  on  very  well  without  it.  To  insist  upon  it  is  to  balk  and 
befuddle  them,*  and  so  stop  their  genuine  expression  at  the  foun- 
tain-head. 

2.  Their  proper  progress  is  toward  more  defined  statement, 
and  outline  drawing  calls  for  that,  every  touch  meaning  some- 
thing particular,  whereas  tone  may  stand  for  either  local  color, 
texture,  light  and  shade,  or  atmosphere,  or  something  altogether 
vague  and  silly,  and  the  young  artist's  intention  is  unreadable 
because  unmeaning  —  "signifying  nothing." 

3.  Outline  drawing  is  the  most  direct  and  economical  mode 

of  drawing,  and  lends  itself  best  to  the  hot  impulse  of  youth  and 

creative  genius. 

John  Duncan. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Education. 


SOME  STEPS  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  SOCIAL 

OCCUPATIONS. 

IV. 

Scientific  research  into  the  nature  and  value  of  foods  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  one  to  make  positive  state- 
ments regarding  the  effect  of  specific  foods  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  even  at  the  present  time.  To  attempt 
to  make  such  statements  regarding  the  effects  of  food  upon  the 
river-drift  man  would  be  still  more  hazardous.  Yet  it  is  possible 
to  determine,  within  certain  limits,  the  general  effect  of  the 
foods  of  that  age  and  the  effect  of  the  occupations  by  means  of 
which  food  was  supplied. 

The  energy  required  to  meet  the  constant  demand  for  muscular 
activity,  the  loss  of  bodily  heat  through  lack  of  clothing  and 
shelter,  the  excessive  burden  placed  upon  the  body  in  digesting 
the  available  foods  of  that  age— all  united  in  making  a  heavy 
drain  upon  the  low  and  irregular  supply  of  energy  that  man  was 
able  to  secure  from  the  consumption  of  available  foods.  As 
long  as  man  depended  upon  vegetable  foods  chiefly,  he  probably 
suffered  as  much  from  the  necessity  of  consuming  enormous 
quantities  of  coarse,  hard,  and  tough  foods  as  he  did  from  irregu- 
larity in  food  supply.  This  fact  alone,  even  though  it  were 
not  supported  by  facts  derived  from  the  study  of  contemporary 
tribes,  is  sufficient  to  convince  one  that  the  digestive  system  of 
the  river-drift  man  was  relatively  larger  and  more  powerful  than 
that  of  civilized  man.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  burden  placed 
upon  man's  digestive  system  during  the  age  was  such  as  to  leave 
little  surplus  energy  to  be  devoted  to  any  activity  not  essential 
to  maintaining  life  on  a  plane  but  little  removed  from  that  of 
animals.  The  difference  between  man  and  the  animals,  though 
slight,  was  of  the  greatest  importance.  Man  was  sufficiently 
like  the  animals  to  begin  the  work  of  conquering  them,  and 
sufficiently  unlike  them  to  be  able  to  reorganize  his  habits  with 
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reference  to  advantages  that  he  had  perceived.  A  powerful  jaw, 
strong  teeth,  and  large  ridges  for  the  attachment  of  muscles 
were  more  significant  than  a  great  brain  capacity,  as  long  as  man 
was  destitute  of  implements  to  crush  and  grind  food,  of  fire  to 
cook  it,  and  of  tools  by  means  of  which  he  could  apply  his 
energy  in  the  most  economical  way.  Even  though  man's  activi- 
ties were  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  supplying  food  and 
escaping  from  enemies,  so  great  was  the  variety  of  food  that  he 
instinctively  sought,  and  so  diversified  were  the  habits  of  his 
enemies,  that  in  order  to  survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence  he 
was  obliged  to  acquire  facility  in  a  great  variety  of  activities. 
In  this  way  man  secured  a  physical  development  that  was 
checked  only  by  the  fact  that  his  supply  of  energy  was  low  and 
often  irregular. 

If  by  intellectual  development  is  meant  the  development  of 
intellectual  activity  as  an  end  in  itself,  man  of  the  river-drift 
period  was  deprived  of  it.  The  conditions  of  his  life  did  not 
permit  him  to  expend  energy  in  ways  that  did  not  yield  very 
immediate  practical  results.  He  had  no  formulated  knowledge. 
The  knowledge  that  he  possessed  was  embodied  in  his  habits, 
which,  originating  in  instinctive  activity,  gradually  came  under 
more  conscious  control.  That  man's  habits  functioned  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  need  of  food  and  protection  was  an  inevit- 
able consequence  of  the  conditions  of  the  age.  Yet  the  elements 
of  his  environment  by  means  of  which  these  needs  could  be 
supplied  were  so  diversified  that  man  became  marvelously  sen- 
sitive to  a  great  variety  of  stimuli.  Alert  to  all  that  concerned 
his  welfare,  it  mattered  little  that  he  appeared  stupid  with 
reference  to  all  else.  The  needs  of  the  present  did  not  permit 
man  to  project  the  end  of  action  into  the  future.  He  wanted 
food  to  supply  a  present  hunger.  So  completely  was  man 
occupied  with  the  needs  of  the  moment  that  there  was  little 
opportunity  for  reflecting  upon  experiences  of  the  past  or  of 
forecasting  the  future.  Had  man  been  more  like  the  animals 
than  he  was,  he  would  probably  have  remained  absorbed  in  the 
activities  of  the  present.  It  was  due  as  much  to  his  failures  as 
to   his   successes  that   he  was  enabled  to  work  out  a  method 
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of  escaping  from  the  bondage  of  the  present  moment,  for 
he  felt  no  need  of  analyzing  the  process  as  long  as  he  was 
successful.  But  when  food  failed,  man  became  conscious  of 
his  own  weakness.  Attention  was  thus  directed  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end.  Under 
the  stimulus  of  hunger  man  was  prompted  to  make  use  of 
associative  memory.  Perhaps  the  suggestion  came  from  the 
memory  of  the  way  in  which  the  tiger  used  his  teeth  or  claws, 
the  urus  its  horns,  or  the  wild  horse  its  hard  hoof.  Such 
phenomena  would  doubtless  have  escaped  his  attention  if  he 
had  not  stood  in  need  of  the  lesson  that  they  conveyed.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  never  have  occurred  to  man  to  take  a  suggestion 
of  this  kind  for  the  mere  sake  of  improving  his  industrial  pro- 
cesses. But  under  the  stress  of  hunger  he  becomes  conscious  of 
his  own  weakness  and  alert  to  seize  every  opportunity  for  sup- 
plementing his  own  powers.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
even  the  most  pressing  necessity  would  be  sufficient  to  induce 
man  to  pass  directly  from  the  use  of  his  bodily  organs  to  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  tools.  A  great  advance  was  made 
when  man  first  consciously  recognized  the  inadequacy  of  the 
means  to  secure  the  end,  and  when  he  restored  the  balance  by 
making  use  of  natural  forms  as  tools.  The  modification  of  natural 
forms,  so  as  to  secure  more  adequate  tools,  marks  a  much  more 
complicated  and  indirect  mental  process.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  only  faint  beginnings  of  this  art  were  present  during  the 
age  in  which  the  river-drift  man  lived,  for  rapid  progress  is  not 
a  characteristic  of  the  early  stages  in  the  development  of  a 
people.  The  rapid  physical  growth,  the  early  development,  and 
the  industrial  independence  of  each  individual  from  a  very  early 
age  tended  to  secure  fixed  habits  exceedingly  difficult  to  modify; 
hence  the  conservatism  so  characteristic  of  primitive  people. 

Man's  attitude  toward  nature  has  always  been  influenced  by 
his  manner  of  securing  food.  The  river-drift  man  assumed  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  plants  and  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life. 
The  fact  that  he  refrained  from  attacking  the  larger  animals  was 
due  to  his  fear  of  them.  They  were  objects  of  terror  from  which 
he  fled.     Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fear,  he  instinctively  felt  a  kinship 
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with  these  creatures.  The  mingled  feelings  of  fear  and  kinship 
found  expression  in  a  system  of  nature-worship  which  has  had  a 
profound  influence  upon  all  succeeding  stages  of  culture. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  moral  lesson  of  the  age  was  that  of 
learning  to  refrain  from  purely  instinctive  action.  This  lesson  was 
learned  under  the  stress  of  necessity.  Only  by  lying  in  wait  for 
the  smaller  creatures  could  man  secure  the  much-needed  animal 
food ;  only  by  inhibiting  his  impulse  to  rush  into  the  conflict 
could  he  avoid  becoming  the  quarry  of  the  larger  beasts  of  prey. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  assert  that  man's  lack  of  courage  at 
this  time  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  his  food 
was  supplied  from  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  for  it  is  not  known 
positively  but  that  vegetable  foods  are  as  valuable  in  producing 
bodily  strength,  physical  courage,  and  acuteness  of  intellect  as 
animal  foods.  But.it  is  evident  that  the  low  state  of  nutrition 
would  affect  man's  emotional  nature  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
him  exceedingly  irritable.  Violent  outbreaks  of  temper  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  childhood  of  the  individual  and  the  race  are 
traceable  in  most  instances  to  defects  in  nutrition. 

The  occupations  of  the  river-drift  man  belong  to  the  stage  of 
the  individual  search  for  food.  They  can  scarcely  be  character- 
ized as  social.1  Each  individual  was  concerned  in  securing  his 
own  food.  There  was  no  social  stratification  and  no  division  of 
labor.  People  were  scattered  over  widely  separated  areas,  com- 
ing together  only  as  social  instincts  common  to  the  lower  forms 
of  animal  life  prompted  them  to  meet.  The  family  at  this  time 
consisted  of  the  mother  and  child,  the  father  being  but  loosely 
attached  to  this  primitive  group.  The  helplessness  of  the  child 
found  its  counterpart  in  the  love  of  the  mother,  who  amid  the 
hardships  of  the  times  found  ways  of  caring  for  her  child.  Until 
the  child's  digestive  organs  were  sufficiently  developed  to  enable 
him  to  digest  the  food  that  she  could  find  for  him,  she  nourished 
him  with  her  own  milk  —  the  most  perfect  type  of  food  yet 
known.     Gradually  she  supplemented  this  food  with  the  most 

1  In  connection  with  this  statement  read  an  article  by  Professor  W.  I.  Thomas, 
entitled  "  On  a  Difference  in  the  Metabolism  of  the  Sexes,"  in  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  59-63. 
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nutritious  and  tender  forms  that  she  could  find,  and  paved  the 
way  to  the  use  of  tough  foods  by  chewing  them  until  they  were 
reduced  to  a  form  that  the  child  could  digest.  As  the  child 
grew,  the  mother  taught  him  to  find  the  choicest  foods  that  the 
environment  supplied.  When  he  gave  evidence  that  he  had 
learned  the  lessons,  she  allowed  him  to  depend  upon  himself. 
The  dependence  of  the  young  child  upon  his  mother  tended  to 
unite  them  for  several  years.  The  fact  that  the  child  early 
became  independent  of  his  mother  prevented  the  continuance  of 
this  relation.  The  early  independence  of  the  child  was  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  choice  as  of  necessity,  for  as  soon  as  the  mother 
had  another  child  to  take  care  of  the  older  one  inevitably  was 
obliged  to  depend  upon  himself.  The  child  was  thus  ushered 
into  the  responsibilities  of  adult  life  at  a  very  early  age  and 
grew  old  prematurely.  Few  people  among  early  savage  tribes 
live  to  be  old.  This  is  due  not  merely  to  the  tragedies  resulting 
from  their  natural  environment,  but  to  the  lack  of  social  organi- 
zation, and  hence  of  any  means  of  providing  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  aged. 

Until  man  learned  to  use  fire,  conditions  were  such  as  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  regular  habits  of  co-operation.  For  a  long 
time  after  its  conquest  people  were  united,  not  by  forces  within 
the  group  so  much  as  by  a  common  fear  and  a  common  means 
of  protection.  So  powerful  a  force  is  conservatism  among  savage 
peoples  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  river-diift 
people  followed  the  habits  formed  during  the  stage  of  the  indi- 
vidual search  for  food  long  after  some  of  the  conditions  for 
co-operative  action  were  secured.  The  preservation  of  fire, 
however,  made  an  imperative  demand  for  one  form  of  division 
of  labor;  and  since  it  was  more  convenient  for  the  women  who 
were  burdened  with  young  children  to  search  for  food  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  camp,  they  became  the  guardians  of  the  fire  while 
the  men  searched  for  food  in  more  distant  regions.  It  has  been- 
suggested  that  the  differences  in  nutrition  resulting  from  this 
division  of  labor  between  the  sexes  would  in  the  course  of  long 
ages  account  for  many  of  the  physical  differences  that  are  now 
quite  marked. 
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With  the  use  of  fire  the  women  and  children  undoubtedly 
labored  in  common  a  greater  part  of  the  time,  enjoying  the 
advantages  that  come  from  social  conversation.  Real  co-opera- 
tion in  the  same  process  in  time  of  need  was  a  gradual  growth 
which  was  fostered  by  association  and  by  the  perception  of 
advantages  gained  in  occasional  instances  of  spontaneous  co-op- 
eration. The  instinctive  craving  for  flesh  no  doubt  added  its 
weight  to  the  effect  of  social  conversation  and  pantomimic 
representations  by  the  fireside  at  night,  thus  facilitating  the 
co-operation  of  all  of  the  members  of  the  group  who  were  free  to 
participate  in  hunting  the  larger  animals.  But  the  old  habits 
were  strong,  and  it  took  many  long  years  to  modify  them  suffi- 
ciently to  secure  effective  co-operation  in  hunting  the  larger 
animals.  When  that  was  accomplished,  we  have  passed  from 
the  age  of  the  river-drift  man  to  that  of  the  early  cave-man. 

In  attempting  to  make  use  of  the  materials  of  the  past,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  have  no  real  significance  unless 
related  to  present  interests  and  activities.  Unless  the  past  can 
be  made  to  live  in  the  present,  it  may  well  be  forgotten.  This 
is  as  true  of  the  history  of  our  most  civilized  nations  as  it  is  of 
the  generalized  accounts  of  the  Pleistocene  and  prehistoric 
periods.  This  fact  makes  it  imperative  for  one  who  would  make 
a  genuine  application  of  the  materials  of  those  remote  times  to 
consider  carefully  the  points  of  likeness  and  difference  in  the 
attitudes  of  primitive  man  and  the  child,  and  to  suspend  judg- 
ment until  account  is  taken  of  the  nature  of  the  conditions 
which  in  each  case  give  value  to  an  act  and  determine  the  form 
which  it  shall  take.  Since  the  teacher  is  the  one  who  makes 
the  real  application,  it  is  important  for  her  to  take  these  points 
of  likeness  and  difference  into  account.  The  principal,  the 
supervisor,  the  author  of  the  text  may  render  a  more  efficient 
service  by  such  a  knowledge  than  would  be  possible  without  it; 
but  the  teacher,  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  her  work,  must,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  incorporate  these  truths  in  her  daily 
work. 

Before  suggesting  ways  of  making  use  of  the  materials  pre- 
sented, it  may  be  well  to  consider  more  specifically  some  of  the 
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factors  that  were  referred  to  in  a  general  way  in  the  discus- 
sion regarding  the  principles  of  selection.  By  so  doing  it  is 
hoped  that  the  teacher  will  be  better  able  to  adapt  the  problems 
that  will  be  suggested  later  to  the  needs  of  the  situation  in 
which  she  is  placed,  or  to  make  new  applications  of  the  mate- 
rials presented. 

The  mental  processes  of  the  child  and  primitive  man  are 
similar  in  several  respects.  In  both  they  are  characterized  by  a 
very  direct  mode  of  response  to  stimuli,  little  or  no  separation 
between  means  and  ends,  a  minimum  of  inhibited  action,  an 
almost  complete  absorption  in  the  present,  little  reflection  upon 
the  past  or  forecasting  of  the  future,  ready  shifting  of  attention, 
inability  to  maintain  attention  unless  supported  by  a  personal 
interest  in  the  object  of  the  activity  or  by  the  power  of  rhythm, 
and  a  distaste  for  intellectual  activity. 

Racial  development  during  the  river-drift  period  finds  its 
counterpart,  in  several  respects,  in  the  development  of  the  child 
during  later  infancy.  The  pre-tool  period  is  a  term  that  very 
well  characterizes  this  stage  of  development.  With  both  the 
child  and  the  race  it  is  a  period  largely  occupied  with  acquiring 
the  mastery  of  the  larger  physical  co-ordinations.  It  is  a 
period  of  practical  activity  from  which  separate  interests  have 
not  yet  emerged.  Processes  are  still  simple  and  direct.  Tools 
are  the  organs  of  the  body  or  these  supplemented  by  such 
forms  as  can  be  found  on  the  spot.  It  is  a  period  in  which  use 
is  made  of  the  materials  and  tools  that  the  environment  affords, 
but  only  the  faintest  beginnings  are  made  in  changing  their 
shape. 

The  attitudes  of  the  child  of  seven  are  more  nearly  repre- 
sented by  the  activities  of  the  race  when  it  had  made  some 
progress  in  making  and  using  tools.  With  the  power  to  adapt 
means  to  an  end,  processes  are  more  indirect.  Interest  is  mani- 
fested in  the  process  itself,  and  in  ends  projected  into  the 
immediate  future.  This  change  in  mental  attitude  in  the  child 
is  a  sign  that  he  is  able  to  make  a  conscious  use  of  the  expe- 
riences of  others.     It  marks  the  dawn  of  the  historic  sense. 

Katharine  E.  Dopp. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


GEOGRAPHY    AND    MENTAL    IMAGES  — AN   EXPERI- 
MENTAL STUDY. 

No  one  thinks  nowadays  of  teaching  geography  by  the  old 
catechetical  method  in  use  fifteen  years  ago.  What  was  for- 
merly a  valley  of  dry  bones  through  which  the  child  wandered 
drearily,  picking  up  a  dead  definition  here  and  there,  has  blos- 
somed into  a  broad  and  beautiful  field  which  teems  with  things 
full  of  interest  to  the  learner.  Instead  of  beginning  with  the 
abstract  definitions  belonging  to  logic,  we  now  begin  with  the 
concretest  thing  possible  to  the  child  —  his  already  accumulated 
experience  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  its  counterpart,  the 
environment  out  of  which  his  experience  has  grown.  No  longer 
seeking  the  remotest  possible  point  from  the  child  for  a  begin- 
ning, we  now  find  in  his  own  immediate  interests  and  occupa- 
tions the  best  vantage  ground.  And,  what  is  not  less  significant, 
we  have  come  to  see  in  the  social  interests  and  occupations 
the  beginning  of  all  education,  and  hence  to  realize  that  only 
as  geography  has  a  social  basis  does  it  find  its  true  point  of 
departure. 

Geography  is  primarily  not  a  thing  to  be  learned,  but  some- 
thing to  be  experienced,  for  the  first  subject-matter  of  geography 
is  the  immediate  environment  of  the  child.  It  has  been  said  to 
be  the  study  par  excellence  for  training  the  imagination.  But 
this  is  true  only  when,  and  in  so  far  as,  it  first  trains  percep- 
tion. Nothing  ever  enters  the  imagination  all  the  elements  of 
which  have  not  been  present  in  perception.  Nor  is  a  memory 
image  ever  clearer  and  more  perfect  than  the  original  percep- 
tion. It  is  fortunate  if  it  even  approximates  the  perception  in 
vividness  and  lifelikeness.  Even  granting  clear  perceptions  and 
vivid  memory  images,  the  imagination  may  still  be  faulty  through 
a  failure  to  utilize  the  images  already  at  hand  in  the  construction 
of  new  ones.  The  fact  that  we  have  shown  the  child  a  two- 
by-four  mud  puddle  with  an  isthmus  doing  duty  in  the  middle 
of  it  is  not  a  safe  warrant  that  he  has  a  clear  notion  of  an  isth- 
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mus ;  it  is  not  a  safe  warrant  even  when  our  device  is  supple- 
mented by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  striking  analogy 
to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  human  body,  where  the  neck  con- 
nects the  head  and  the  trunk  !  Neither  can  we  assume,  after  the 
child  has  molded  a  relief  map  showing  the  plains,  hills,  and 
mountains,  or  even  after  he  has  seen  hills  of  some  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  feet — which  is  about  the  limit  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  —  that  he  has  more  than  the  faintest  and  most  inadequate 
idea  of  a  mountain.  Likewise,  the  black  streaks  on  the  map 
which  are  meant  to  represent  rivers  may  still  be  but  black  streaks 
and  nothing  more  to  the  boy,  although  he  has  fished,  and  waded, 
and  swum  in  the  real  river.  He  may  fail  to  make  use  of  his  past 
experiences  in  the  formation  of  new  images. 

No  doubt  the  child's  first  images  are  more  or  less  crude  and 
imperfect  from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  resting  as  they  do 
on  a  very  limited  experience.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
a  mountain  as  an  Alpine  guide  knows  it,  or  to  understand  a 
coast  line  as  a  navigator  does,  until  he  has  had  at  least  a  measure 
of  their  experience.  This  is  a  stage  of  mental  development 
through  which  all  must  pass,  but  the  question  may  be  raised 
whether  there  are  not  too  many  cases  of  arrested  development 
at  this  stage. 

In  order  to  prevent  or  correct  wrong  images,  or  to  induce  the 
formation  of  a  greater  number  of  richer  and  more  complete  ones, 
the  first  step  necessary  is  to  discover  from  the  child  the  images 
he  already  has  on  hand,  or,  as  President  Hall  would  say,  to  find 
out  the  "contents  of  his  mind."  A  conviction  of  this  truth  led 
the  writer  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  children  in  elementary 
schools  as  to  the  nature  of  their  mental  images  in  connection 
with  work  on  certain  topics  in  geography.  The  character  of  the 
test  to  be  employed  was  determined  by  suggestions  from  Profes- 
sor John  Dewey,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  in  the  public  schools  of  Chi- 
cago and  Denver  were  selected  for  the  test.  Replies  were  received 
from  386  children  of  both  sexes  in  Chicago,  and  from  52  in  Den- 
ver, making  a  total  of  438.  The  teachers  of  these  grades  were 
requested  to  give  the  following  questions  as  an  exercise  in  Eng- 
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lish,   the  children   not  knowing  that  it  was  other  than  a  class 
exercise : 

i.  Is  an  island  like  a  hill  ?     Tell  why  you  think  it  is  or  is  not. 

2.  Which  is  higher,  a  mountain  or  a   tall  chimney?    How  much?    (The 
teacher  to  mention  some  tall  chimney  known  to  the  school). 

3.  Is  an  isthmus  like  a  strait?     Tell  why  you  think  it  is  or  is  not. 

4.  If  all  the  water  in  lake  Michigan  should  dry  up,  what  would  you 
see  where  the  lake  is  now? 

In  response  to  the  first  question,  62  per  cent,  answered  nega- 
tively, 30  per  cent,  affirmatively,  and  8  per  cent,  were  doubtful. 
Seventeen  per  cent,  expressed  the  idea  of  the  island's  extending 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  16  per  cent,  gave  a  formal  defini- 
tion of  "island,"  and  14  per  cent,  of  "hill."  Thirty-one  per 
cent,  said  that  the  difference  is  that  the  island  has  water  around 
it,  while  the  hill  has  not ;  19  per  cent,  thought  that  the  difference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  hill  is  higher ;  and  1 1  per  cent,  thought 
that  the  difference  is  in  the  greater  slope  of  the  hill.  The  best 
answers  were  given  by  the  seventh  grade,  and  the  second  best 
by  the  fifth  grade.  As  an  illustration,  the  idea  of  the  part  of  the 
island  below  the  surface  of  the  water  was  expressed  by  23 
per  cent,  of  the  seventh  grade,  16  per  cent,  of  the  fifth  grade, 
and  12  per  cent,  of  the  sixth  grade  ;  resorting  to  formal  defini- 
tion of  "island,"  seventh  grade,  10  per  cent.;  fifth  grade,  16  per 
cent.;  and  sixth  grade,  33  per  cent. 

But  few  indicated  a  complete  misconception  of  a  hill  or  an 
island,  but  many  showed  that  their  image  of  one  or  both  was  very 
incomplete  and  inadequate.  The  following  are  taken  from  the 
answers : 

A  hill  is  a  pile  of  earth  covered  with  brush  and  .trees. 

A  hill  is  on  the  ground,  but  an  island  is  not. 

An  island  is  not  like  a  hill,  because  it  is  not  round  on  top. 

An  island  is  round,  and  the  four  sides  slant. 

An  island  is  not  hilly,  because  it  is  a  forest. 

An  island  is  like  a  hill,  because  it  is  higher  in  the  center. 

An  island  is  like  a  hill,  because  it  is  fastened  to  the  water,  and  extends  up 
above  the  water. 

An  island  is  round  like  a  ball. 

An  island  is  not  like  a  hill,  because  it  is  a  little  swamp  guarded  by 
rocks. 
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An  island  is  a  little  bit  of  dirt  piled  up. 
An  island  has  no  grass  on  it. 

An  island  is  like  a  hill,  because  the  top  comes  first. 
An  island  is  like  a  hill,  because  it  rests  on  the  water  like  a  hill  rests  on 
the  ground. 

An  island  is  land  pushed  up  by  the  water. 

In  answering  the  second  question,  there  were*9  per  cent,  who 
estimated  the  chimney  as  higher  than  the  mountain,  and  9  per 
per  cent,  who  were  doubtful,  while  slightly  more  than  40  per 
cent,  gave  answers  evidencing  an  inadequate  conception  of  their 
relative  heights.  Of  course,  judging  on  the  last  point  is  more  or 
less  an  arbitrary  matter,  but  the  child  was  given  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  where  the  language  left  any  question.  A  good  many 
said  that  it  depends  on  the  size  of  the  mountain.  All  these  were 
classed  as  not  having  an  adequate  conception  of  the  difference. 
It  is  recognized  also  that  some  of  the  difficulty  in  expressing  the 
difference  in  the  heights  maybe  from  the  fact  that  the  child  has 
not  a  proper  conception  of  number,  instead  of  being  altogether 
lacking  in  his  images  of  chimneys  and  mountains;  for  even  the 
Colorado  children,  who  are  constantly  within  sight  of  mountains, 
will  say  that  a  mountain  is  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  higher 
than  a  chimney.  But  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  this  fact, 
it  would  still  seem  safe  to  say  that  very  few,  if  any,  children  who 
have  never  seen  a  mountain  have  any  real  notion  of  one.  Many 
said  that  the  mountain  is  higher  by  two,  three,  fifteen,  or  one 
hundred  feet.  One  says  that  the  mountain  is  higher,  "for  it  is 
raised  some  every  year."  Others  say  that  if  the  mountain  went 
straight  up  like  the  chimney,  it  would  be  the  higher,  but  since 
it  slopes,  the  chimney  is  the  higher.  Here  again  the  fifth  and 
the  seventh  grades  did  better  than  the  sixth. 

The  replies  to  the  third  question  showed  5 1  per  cent,  who 
thought  that  an  isthmus  is  not  like  a  strait,  and  25  per  cent, 
who  thought  that  it  is,  and  24  per  cent,  who  were  doubtful.  Of 
those  who  said  that  they  are  not  alike,  31  per  cent,  volunteered 
that  the  difference  is  that  the  one  is  land  and  the  other  water. 
An  average  of  27  per  cent,  showed  a  misconception  of  one  or 
both,  the  greatest  misconception  appearing  again  in  the  sixth 
grade,  where  it  was  32  per  cent.     The  large  number  of  defini- 
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tions  attempted  here  is  also  suggestive,  an  average  of  42  per 
cent,  for  all  the  grades — being  39  per  cent,  in  the  fifth,  50  per 
cent,  in  the  sixth,  and  35  per  cent,  in  the  seventh  grade.  That 
many  were  relying  on  formal  definition  instead  of  their  images 
of  the  things  themselves  is  shown  by  their  getting  the  defini- 
tions of  "isthmits"  and  "strait"  confused,  and  some  even  giving 
the  definition  of  "cape"  instead  of  "isthmus." 

In  response  to  the  fourth  question,  35  per  cent,  said  that  if 
the  water  in  the  lake  should  dry  up,  they  would  see  such  things 
as  fish,  dead  bodies,  lost  ships,  shells,  plants,  rubbish,  etc.,  etc. 
Forty-nine  per  cent,  mentioned  the  broad  expanse  of  the  lake 
bed  which  would  be  left  exposed,  and  32  the  deep  hollow  or 
depression  which  would  be  left.  Here  again  the  sixth  grade 
fell  behind  both  the  others  in  the  fulness  of  their  answers. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  in  this  question  to  measure  the 
amount  of  misconception  where  any  occurs.  The  following 
extracts  are  suggestive,  however,  some  of  defective  images,  and 
some  of  very  vivid  ones : 

It  would  be  shallow. 

Cannot  get  this  one. 

Hole  so  deep  would  be  left  that  you  could  not  get  out. 

One  could  then  see  Michigan. 

There  would  be  left  the  shape  of  a  great  pan. 

Hills  would  be  where  the  islands  are  now. 

The  sand  would  smell  very  funny. 

We  would  see  millions  of  fish  gasping.  Would  see  a  large  hole  with  sand 
and  rocks  at  the  bottom. 

We  would  see  in  the  distance  a  dark  body,  which,  on  approaching,  would 
turn  out  to  be  a  wreck  in  which  would  be  found  dead  bodies. 

We  would  see  broken  pieces  of  ships,  provisions  decayed,  fishes  of  all 
kinds  lying  around,  a  great  many  men  and  women  and  children,  hills  and 
valleys,  long  and  narrow  basins  looking  like  little  rivers,  basins  looking  like 
lakes,  and  what  looks  like  large  plains. 

It  would  look  like  a  bath  tub. 

We  could  see  all  the  banks  and  the  piers  caved  in.  Would  see  a  field 
with  cattle  grazing,  or  a  mining  town. 

There  would  be  a  sandy,  hot,  dry  place. 

You  would  see ,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  dry  up. 

You  would  see  the  boats  way  down  below,  and  the  tunnels  and  cribs  that 
make  and  pump  the  water  to  the  big  water  stations. 
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There  would  be  great  piles  of  rocks  left  by  the  glaciers,  and  cliffs 
hundreds  of  feet  high. 

A  basin  as  deep  as  the  tallest  chimney  in  the  world,  and  fishes  flattering 
around. 

Some  of  these  answers  were  repeated  in  different  ways  many 
times,  and  an  especially  large  number  spoke  of  the  desert  which 
would  be  left. 

While  the  number  of  papers  examined  was  not  as  large  as 
could  be  desired,  yet  it  seems  safe  to  draw  a  few  conclusions, 
especially  on  the  points  where  the  evidence  seems  to  agree 
quite  completely. 

1 .  Too  much  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  teacher  in  the  matter  of 
children's  images.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  developing 
a  method  of  teaching  which  will  lead  the  child  constantly  to 
clarify  and  enrich  his  images  by  reconstructing  his  past  experi- 
ences in  the  light  of  his  present.  He  should  utilize  the  images 
he  already  has  in  the  formation  of  new  and  more  perfect  ones. 

2.  The  individual  differences  of  children  in  the  matter  of  their 
mental  images  should  be  taken  more  into  account  in  teaching.  The 
difference  of  mental  content  between  the  rich  and  varied  stock 
of  images  on  the  part  of  one  child  and  the  limited  and  meager 
supply  of  another  makes  a  fundamental  difference,  not  only  in 
the  subject-matter  suitable  for  them,  but  in  the  method  of  its 
presentation  as  well. 

3.  Perfect  images  camtot  be  built  on  imperfect  perceptions.  The 
child  who  has  never  perceived  that  an  island  really  extends 
below  the  surface  of  the  water  will  hardly  have  a  clear  image  of 
that  part  which  is  out  of  sight.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  have  the 
clear  perception ;  there  must  be  clear  and  frequent  recalls  of  the 
object  by  means  of  the  memory  image,  and  the  image  must  also 
be  applied  in  some  definite  way  in  the  acquisition  of  new  knowl- 
edge;  else  it  becomes  so  much  lumber  in  the  mind. 

4.  Children  at  this  age  are  slow  in  generalizing  the  particular 
illustrations  which  are  presented  to  them.  A  number  defined 
"hill"  as  a  pile  of  dirt  with  trees  around  it,  or  with  brush  over  it. 
These  were  the  ones  who  had  had  their  experience  of  hills  from 
the  molding  in  the  schoolroom  or  from  the  little  artificial  hills 
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n  the  city  parks.  They  were  not  able  to  construct  a  real,  big 
hill  from  so  small  a  model.  Many  gave  the  difference  between 
a  hill  and  an  island  as  being  in  the  fact  that  an  island  is  level  or 
flat  and  a  hill  not  level  or  flat.  The  islands  of  their  experience 
had  probably  all  been  flat,  and  they  had  never  pictured  one  of 
any  other  kind. 

5.  The  use  of  formal  definitions  by  the  child  seems  to  go  along 
ivith  faulty  imaging,  and  teaching  him  formal  definitions  of  objects 
before  he  has  clear  images  of  those  objects  leads  him  to  faulty  imaging. 
When  he  fails  to  get,  or  does  not  choose  to  get,  an  image  of  the 
object,  he  falls  back  on  his  verbal  image  of  the  definition  to 
take  its  place,  even  although  the  definition  does  not  have  the 
shadow  of  a  meaning  to  him.  In  proof  of  this,  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  definitions  in  these  papers  were  given  in  the 
case  of  "isthmus"  and  "strait,"  where  there  had  been  least 
opportunity  for  perceiving  the  real  objects,  and  where  the  mis- 
conceptions were  manifestly  the  most  numerous.  Forty-two 
per  cent,  attempted  book  definitions,  and  27  per  cent,  evinced  a 
complete  misconception  of  either  isthmus  or  strait,  or  both,  and 
besides  this  it  is  probable  that  many  of  those  who  gave  correct 
definitions  had  no  real  notion  of  the  objects  they  were  defining. 
On  the  other  hand,  but  16  per  cent,  gave  definitions  of  island, 
and  9  per  cent,  of  hill,  and  here  it  could  not  be  determined  that 
there  were  any  complete  misconceptions  of  either.  Also,  the 
oldest  pupils,  those  of  the  seventh  grades,  gave  the  fewest  defi- 
nitions, and  their  papers  showed  them  possessed  of  the  best 
images,  as  would  be  expected.  The  sixth  grades  gave  the 
largest  per  cent,  of  definitions,  which  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  they  had  recently  come  into  the  use  of  the  text- 
book, while  most  of  the  fifth  grades  were  still  having  their 
instruction  orally,  and  the  seventh  grades  were  becoming  a  little 

more  independent  in  their  thinking. 

George  H.  Betts. 

Department  of  Pedagogy,  Cornell  College, 

Mount  Vernon,  la. 


THE  ENRICHMENT  OF  THE  TEACHER'S  IDEAL. 

Every  teacher  is  controlled  in  some  measure  by  an  ideal.  It 
may  be  a  low  ideal,  wanting  wholly  in  professional  elements,  a 
mere  quid  pro  quo  consciousness,  so  much  service  for  so  much 
pay ;  but  even  here  the  ideal  of  financial  return  enters  as  a  spur 
to  effort.  There  are  personal  ideals  also,  as  that  of  being 
popular  with  one's  pupils,  which,  while  of  a  higher  order  than 
that  which  is  purely  commercial,  is  professionally  quite  as 
empty.  Every  teacher,  we  may  say,  then,  should  be  controlled 
by  a  conscious  professional  ideal.  The  need  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent  as  advance  is  made  beyond  the  elementary  stages 
of  school  work.  Doubtless  a  little  knowledge,  plus  innate 
sympathy  with  childish  moods  and  capacities,  and  a  certain  health- 
ful poise  of  mind  and  body,  will  suffice  to  make  one  an  excel- 
lent teacher  of  young  children.  It  is  much  easier  at  this  stage 
to  direct  the  mind  and  to  measure  progress,  for  there  is  at  once 
more  uniformity  and  more  simplicity  in  the  mental  processes  of 
children  from  five  to  twelve  years  of  age  than  is  the  case  with 
those  who  have  entered  into  the  stage  of  reflective  conscious- 
ness, with  its  accompanying  impulses  to  reaction  against  exter- 
nal suggestions.  It  is  just  here,  at  the  threshold  of  what  we 
technically  term  "secondary  education,"  or  in  the  upper  class 
of  the  graded  school  and  the  lower  class  of  the  high  school, 
that  we  find  the  chief  defects  in  our  excellent  school  systems. 
These  defects  often  seem  to  be  due  to  peculiarities  in  local 
school  organization ;  for  example,  in  some  cities  the  teacher  of 
the  highest  grade  school  is  also  a  general  supervisor  over  the 
group  of  schools  in  the  same  buildings.  Where  this  is  the  case 
the  class  that  she  is  supposed  to  instruct  suffers  from  the  divided 
interest  of  the  teacher  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  most  in  need 
of  concentrated  and  discriminating  attention.  Moreover,  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  teacher  has  been  promoted  to  this 
position  because  of  her  aggressive  force,  which  may  be  actually 
fatal   to   her   work   as  an  instructor  and  guide  at  this  critical 
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period  of  the  pupil's  life.  Transferred  from  this  upper  grade  to 
the  high  school,  the  pupils  in  the  case  considered  pass  from  the 
teacher  whose  detachment  from  their  immediate  needs  has 
weakened  their  mental  force  and  aspirations  to  teachers  who, 
whatever  be  their  scholastic  attainments,  have  too  often  come  to 
their  work  without  even  the  amount  of  professional  training 
required  of  grade  teachers. 

While  the  conditions  described  may  not  be  general,  they  are 
not  unusual,  and  they  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the  absence 
of  an  ideal  or  professional  standard  applicable  to  this  particular 
stage  of  education.  They  show,  further,  that  it  is  not  so  much 
a  defect  in  individual  teachers  as  a  condition  affecting  the  whole 
system  of  education. 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  unity  of  educational  work  arises 
from  its  relation  to  character  and  conduct.  It  is  this  in  particu- 
lar which  distinguishes  education  from  mere  instruction  or 
specialized  training.  Old  education,  to  employ  common  though 
misleading  terms,  was  distinguished  from  new  by  the  prevailing 
influence  of  this  relation.  It  was  carried  in  the  constant  injunc- 
tion ought,  which  expressed  supreme  regard  for  duty  as  a  volun- 
tary performance,  and  in  the  stress  placed  upon  the  classics  and 
upon  general  history  and  literature,  studies  which  inspire  rever- 
ence for  the  past  and  fill  the  mind  with  the  deepest  reflections 
of  the  race  as  to  the  significance  of  life.  Authority  and  duty, 
let  us  grant,  were  words  to  conjure  with,  but  they  held  indi- 
viduals, both  teachers  and  pupils,  to  high  endeavor  and  bound 
all  together  with  the  sense  of  an  abiding  relation  to  the  eterni- 
ties. This  unifying  force  has  lost  its  old  concrete  form.  The 
loss  is  not  peculiar  to  the  school ;  it  is  felt  also  in  the  church 
and  in  the  community  at  large ;  but  the  church  has  atmosphere 
and  sentiments,  and  the  community  laws  and  penalties,  to  pre- 
vent the  lapse  of  the  social  and  moral  consciousness.  How  to 
preserve  this  consciousness  in  the  school  is  a  question  whose 
importance  is  everywhere  recognized.  In  the  lower  grades  the 
loss  of  old  ideals  has  been  replaced,  measurably  at  least,  by  the 
infusion  of  Froebelian  ideas,  and  in  the  upper  grades  of  the 
high  school   is    felt  the  influence  of  actual   life  looming  large 
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before  the  ardent  youth ;  but  neither  of  these  influences  pene- 
trates to  the  intermediate  stage  of  the  school  which  for  the  vast 
majority  of  pupils  is  the  most  important  of  all.  The  want 
which,  if  not  confined  to  this  stage,  is  here  most  apparent,  is 
really  the  enrichment  of  the  professional  ideal.  This  is  true, 
not  alone  with  respect  to  teachers,  but  with  respect  to  all  who  are 
concerned  in  the  work  and  whose  common  ideal  is  realized  in  the 
teachers  elected.  "The  activity  and  the  accomplishments  of 
pupils,"  says  Dr.  Draper,  "spring  from  inspiration.  If  the  teacher 
would  be  of  real  service  to  pupils,  he  must  inspire  them.  If  he 
would  enrich  their  lives,  he  must  have  a  life  of  his  own  with  riches 
in  it." x  In  other  words,  inspiration  implies  superior  teachers,  and 
this  means,  as  Dr.  Eliot  has  said  with  great  emphasis,  "  additional 
expenditure  for  better  teachers,  who  not  only  know  well  the 
subjects  they  are  to  teach,  but  also  know  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  subjects." 

This  is  an  equipment  not  to  be  gained  from  primary  schools 
with  an  added  course  of  method  training.  It  comes  from  pro- 
found study  and  reflection  by  which  the  mind  is  brought  to 
full  consciousness  of  itself  as  a  great  organizing  and  creative 
force  whose  impulses  all  make  for  inspiration.  But  to  secure 
and  retain  such  teachers  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  pay  higher 
wages,  but  to  pay  greater  respect  to  the  teaching  function. 
Experience  has  conclusively  shown  that  supervision  by  trained 
specialists  practically  familiar  with  school  work  is  essential  in 
the  conduct  of  a  system  of  schools,  but  excess  of  supervision 
is  a  curse  in  many  places.  As  Mrs.  Young  very  truly  observes,8 
"it  has  created  the  feeling  that  office  work  and  making  out 
examination  questions  are  more  honorable  than  the  active  work 
of  teaching.  If  teachers  are  to  have  a  due  moral  influence  on 
their  pupils,  their  office  should  be  held  in  the  highest  honor." 

While  thus  admitting  the  need  of  strengthening  our  public 
education  at  particular  points,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  very 
movement  of  thought  which  has  loosened  some  of  the  old 
moorings  has  given  us  far  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  mind 

1  "The  Element  of  Inspiration  in  the  Schools,"  Report  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  1902,  p.  363. 

a Isolation  in  the  School,  p.  28. 
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itself  and  into  its  sympathetic  relations  to  the  nervous  system. 
Education  is  recognized  today  as  a  distinct  subject  in  a  course 
of  liberal  education  and  as  a  specialized  profession,  not  alone 
because  all  history  and  literature  furnish  material  for  its  uses, 
but  because  of  a  body  of  scientific  truth  and  philosophic  prin- 
ciples which  pertain  essentially  to  its  processes. 

Like  the  progress  of  education  itself,  the  progress  of  human 
thought  is  ever  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and  the  teacher 
must  keep  pace  with  this  movement.  A  new  doctrine  becomes 
a  mere  gloss  for  novelty  until  it  is  exhaustively  analyzed.  The 
doctrine  of  interest,  for  example,  taken  in  its  superficial  sense, 
leads  only  to  wasteful  experiments.  Interest,  in  the  sense  main- 
tained by  Dr.  Dewey,  "is  always  the  sign  of  some  power  below; 
the  important  thing  is  to  discover  this  power.  To  humor  the 
interest  is  to  fail  to  penetrate  below  the  surface,  and  its  sure 
result  is  to  substitute  caprice  and  whim  for  genuine  interest."* 

The  test  of  the  interest  as  a  motive  in  teaching  is  found  in 
its  conformities  to  the  highest  ideal  of  method.  This  ideal 
involves,  to  quote  from  Dr.  Harris,  "first,  its  capacity  to  secure 
the  development  of  rationality  or  of  the  true  adjustment  of  the 
individual  to  the  social  whole ;  and,  secondly,  its  capacity  to 
strengthen  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  and  avoid  the  danger 
of  obliterating  the  personality  of  the  child  by  securing  blind 
obedience  in  place  of  intelligent  co-operation,  and  by  mechanical 
memorizing  in  place  of  rational  insight."3  Not  only  the  doctrine 
of  interest,  but  every  other  doctrine  which  is  assumed  as  a  basis 
of  educational  method,  must  be  tried  by  this  double  standard. 

Because  every  wind  of  modern  doctrine  is  borne  into  the 
school-room,  there  should  also  be  found  teachers  fortified  by 
knowledge  and  by  intellectual  acumen  to  discriminate  between 
the  sound  and  the  unsound  and  mellowed  all  through  by  the 
gracious  wisdom  of  the  humanities.  We  need  more  teachers  of 
this  sort  in  the  grade  schools  and  in  the  high  schools,  at  least  in 
their  lower  classes,  more  teachers  whose  crass  knowledge  has 
been  transformed  by  professional  training. 

Anna  Tolman  Smith. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1  Educational  Creeds,  p.  1 7.  *  Ibid.%  p.  43. 


ACADEMIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF 

TEACHERS. 

I. 

The  conflict  of  traditions  and  novelties,  the  confusion  of 
anomalous  elements,  personal,  metaphysical,  and  institutional, 
gathering  about  the  theory  and  practice  of  training  persons  to 
become  teachers,  constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting  prob- 
lems in  the  present  educational  situation.  To  call  attention  only 
to  the  more  obvious  and  commonplace  aspects  of  the  problem, 
there  is  a  group  of  institutions  characterized  by  the  term  '•  aca- 
demic " — the  college,  university,  and  graduate  school  —  the  aim 
of  which  is  primarily  cultural  and  scientific,  except  when  it  is 
professional  in  the  sense  that  refers  to  the  more  clearly  recog- 
nized or  "  learned "  professions  of  law,  medicine,  etc.  From 
this  group  of  institutions  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  and 
for  higher  academic  and  professional  schools  of  all  kinds, 
including  training  schools  for  teachers,  emerge  or  emanate 
either  as  a  sort  of  by-product  inherent  in  the  rawness  of  the 
original  material,  or  else  as  prepared  for  careers  as  teachers 
through  participating  in  highly  specialized  scientific  investiga- 
tions, which  may  be  as  far  removed  from  the  science  of  educa- 
tion as  the  "  semasiological  changes  in  the  pronoun  ipse"  are 
removed  from  the  changes  that  are  going  on  in  the  particular 
ipse  of  the  youth  who  is  to  fall  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
academically  trained  instructor.  Then  there  is  another  group 
of  institutions,  comprising  the  normal  or  professional  training 
schools  for  teachers,  which  is  for  the  most  part  entirely  distinct 
from  the  academic  group,  and  which  aims  to  equip  an  entirely 
different  corps  of  prospective  teachers,  for  a  sharply  defined 
and  very  large  section  of  the  school  system,  the  grammar  and 
primary  grades.  In  this  group  of  institutions  the  emphasis  falls, 
not  on  independent  and  disinterested  scientific  investigation, 
but  (i )  on  the  storing  up  of  predigested  facts  to  be  fed  out  a  little 
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later  to  the  growing  minds  of  children;  (2)  on  instruction  in 
special  methods  and  practical  devices,  presented,  it  is  quite 
possible,  deductively  and  authoritatively  by  experienced  teach- 
ers, and  accepted  or  shed,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  too  little 
independent  inquiry  and  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  students ; 
and  (3)  on  training  through  "practice  work"  in  the  technique 
of  teaching  and  schoolroom  management.  Over  the  whole  is 
sometimes  decently  draped,  sometimes  inspiringly  floated,  a 
philosophy  of  education. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  brief  and  general  account  of  the 
normal-  or  training-school  situation  that  shall  be  appreciative  of 
the  progressive  factors  in  the  situation,  often  peculiar  to  some 
locality  or  institution,  and  at  the  same  time  aware  of  the  narrow- 
ing, wooden,  treadmill  round  of  learning  to  teach,  learning 
to  teach,  which,  like  the  "circular  reaction"  described  by  a 
contemporary  psychologist,  seems  calculated  to  succeed  in  per- 
petuating a  certain  fixed  condition  of  things,  long  after  the 
forces  of  civilization  have  created  a  new  landscape  and  moved 
on  to  a  broader  field  of  action.  But  I  imagine  few,  if  any, 
readers  would  patiently  accompany  further  attempts  to  describe 
the  nature  of  the  separation  between  the  academic  and  the 
professional  training  of  teachers.  The  separation  is  so  obvious 
that  it  is  little  short  of  commonplace.  We  are  so  used  to  the 
separation  that  we  overlook,  or  complacently  take  for  granted, 
its  striking  inconsistencies,  such  as  are  apparent,  if  one  is  will- 
ing to  see  them,  when  the  educational  situation  is  practically 
conceived  of  as  cut  in  two  in  the  middle,  one  section  being 
manned  by  teachers  who  started  out  with  the  minimum  of 
training  in  education,  the  other  by  those  who  have  had  the 
minimum  of  education  in  the  course  of  their  training.  And  why 
not?  Is  it  not  perfectly  obvious,  some  would  say,  that  a  grade 
teacher  should  have  had  a  normal-school  training,  a  high-school 
teacher  a  college  education,  and  a  college  teacher  graduate 
study?  The  notion  of  a  hierarchy,  of  a  graded  series  of  steps 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  seems  always  to  have 
exerted  a  strong  fascination  over  certain  types  of  mind.  Per- 
haps it   stimulates  a  sense    of  emotional  exaltation,  of  unques- 
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tioning  peace  and  security.  This  must  be  true  of  an  educa- 
tional hierarchy,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  of  other  kinds,  archi- 
tectural, ecclesiastical,  military,  political,  and  metaphysical,  that 
might  be  mentioned. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  obvious  contradictions  in  the 
existing  methods  of  training  teachers  have  not  been  frequently 
pointed  out  and  commented  upon.  It  is  partly  because  of  a 
growing  consciousness  of  the  anomalous  elements  in  the  situation 
that  we  come  upon  another  source  of  confusion,  namely,  the  dis- 
position to  meet  the  difficulty  by  simply  combining  the  two  forms 
of  training.  A  teacher,  no  matter  where  he  is  to  teach,  must 
have  had  both  academic  and  professional  training.  A  teacher 
must  have  had  the  sum  of  certain  courses  in  subject-matter, 
plus  certain  courses  in  method  and  technique,  plus  the  drapery 
or  flag  of  a  philosophy  of  education.  On  the  face  of  it,  a  perfectly 
practical  and  common-sense  solution  this !  Match  the  subjects 
to  be  taught  with  subjects  in  the  training  course  ;  add  a  judicious 
supply  of  methods  and  technique;  and  shake  well — either  the 
mixture,  the  drapery,  or  the  flag,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  may 
seem  captious  to  inquire  into  this  form  of  solution.  It  is  so 
simple,  so  ingenuous,  so  comprehensive.  But  it  involves  one  or 
two  implications  or  assumptions,  I  believe,  that  will  bear  look- 
ing into. 

First,  there  is  the  implication  that  during  the  time  a  student 
is  engaged  in  learning  a  subject  given  as  an  academic  course  his 
mind  is  so  much  taken  up  with  the  subject  itself  that  no  thought 
of  how  to  teach  the  same  can  enter  in.  Accordingly,  what  a 
course  in  the  pedagogic  method  of  a  given  subject-matter 
should  do  is  to  cause  the  student  who  has  been  over  the  ground 
merely  as  a  learner  to  reflect  upon  the  steps  he  took  as  a 
learner,  and  thus  develop  the  proper  methods  of  presenting 
or  teaching  the  subject.  In  this  way  every  academic  course 
would  be  matched  by  a  pedagogic  course  in  the  same  sub- 
ject. This  certainly  appears  to  be  an  improvement  over  the 
pedagogic  course  that  simply  imposed  itself  upon  the  student 
and  the  subject-matter  from  the  outside;  and  yet  there  are  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  improvement  is  more  fancied  than  real. 
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Is  it  possible,  it  should  be  asked,  for  a  student  who  is  old  enough 
to  begin  a  teacher's  training  course  to  recall  the  earlier  mental 
stages  he  passed  through  in  learning  any  of  the  various  subject- 
matters?  How  he  felt  and  thought  and  what  he  did  while  he 
was  mastering  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  say,  or  of  geography, 
or  even  of  the  subjects  pursued  in  the  academic  curriculum — is 
it  likely  that  he  can  recollect  all  this  with  sufficient  accuracy 
and  completeness  to  be  of  material  service  in  laying  out  methods 
of  teaching  these  subjects?  But  supposing  that  a  student  were 
able  to  do  this,  of  what  avail  would  such  recollections  be  in 
arriving  at  methods  of  teaching  that  were  desirable  and  proper? 
It  is  conceivable  rather  that  the  more  clearly  he  remembered 
just  how  he  learned  a  given  subject,  the  more  likely  he  would  be 
to  work  out  a  method  correspondingly  narrow  and  rigid,  a  copy 
or  imitation  of  his  own  method  of  learning  or  of  being  taught, 
another  case  of  the  "  circular  reaction."  We  are  somewhat  famil- 
iar with  exhortations  to  teach  spelling,  for  example,  or  arith- 
metic, in  the  good  old  way  we  used  to  learn  it. 

Again,  one  who  is  led  to  recollect  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
experience  in  learning  never  gets  himself  completely  into  the 
past,  no  matter  how  vivid  the  recollection.  He  sees  the  past 
experience  always  through  the  spectacles  of  present  attainment. 
A  good  deal  of  sentimental  and  patronizing  talk  about  child-life 
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is  due  to  this.  In  the  more  artistic  and  truthful  expressions  of 
reminiscences  of  childhood,  as,  for  example,  in  Stevenson's  Child s 
Garden  of  Venses,  there  is  a  peculiar  irony  which  constitutes 
part  of  the  literary  effect.  The  self-deception  has  become  con- 
scious. But  the  more  unconscious  one  is  of  viewing  these  earlier 
experiences  through  the  medium  of  present  attainment,  the  more 
likely  is  one  to  distort  and  misrepresent  them,  to  be  out  of  touch 
with  the  realities  and  genuine  attitudes  of  children  and  of  those 
who  are  learning.  It  is  only  when  the  index  of  the  refracting 
medium  is  critically  estimated  that  the  adult  can  hope  to  approxi- 
mate fairly  accurate  judgments,  and  these  must,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  span  wide  lacunae  in  the  realm  of  recollection. 

My  point  is  that  the  learning  of  a  subject,  especially  in  the 
usual  academic  fashion  as  so  much  ground  to  be  covered,  does 
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not  carry  with  it  an  implicit  method  of  teaching  worthy  of  the 
name,  ready  to  be  dissected  out  when  the  psychological  moment 
arrives.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable,  even  imperative,  for  a  pro- 
spective teacher  to  reflect  upon  his  methods  of  study  and  learn- 
ing; but  a  method  of  teaching  based  upon  such  reflection  is  liable 
to  be  either  vague  and  fragmentary  or  narrow  and  rigid,  and  in 
any  case  self-deceptive. 

Of  course,  someone  might  say,  at  this  point,  that  no  teacher 
of  special  methods  attempts  to  do  what  I  have  been  criticising; 
that'  he  offers  instruction  in  better  methods  than  those  the  stu- 
dent himself  has  followed ;  that  what  the  student  recollects  con- 
cerning his  past  experiences  in  learning  serves  simply  as  a  point 
of  departure  for  the  true  development  of  methods.  My  reply 
would  be  that  academic  courses  in  subject-matter  do  not  usually 
in  themselves  furnish  the  student  with  a  basis  for  estimating 
intelligently  the  value  of  methods  to  be  developed  later  in  this 
fashion.  Common-sense  can,  of  course,  in  many  instances  be 
trusted  to  furnish  a  rough-and-ready  basis  of  criticism  ;  but  even 
this  rare  virtue  is  not  always  proof  against  the  unreflective 
acceptance  of  dogmatic  and  merely  personal  or  empiric  state- 
ments of  special  methods,  or  against  the  uncritical  rejection  of 
methods  that  do  rest  on  a  sound  basis. 

To  sum  up  the  point.  Academic  courses,  such  as  would 
most  likely  be  inserted  in  a  combination  training  course,  particu- 
larly those  academic  courses  which  throw  stress  on  the  mastery 
of  subject-matter,  do  not  implicitly  carry  with  them  desirable 
methods  of  teaching,  ready  to  be  dissected  out  and  reapplied. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  content  or  subject-matter  of 
such  courses  provide  the  student  with  a  basis  for  estimating  and 
criticising  intelligently  and  independently  the  value  of  special 
methods  presented  in  addition,  however  superior  such  methods 
maybe.  In  fact,  the  better  and  more  progressive  the  special 
methods  —  and  I  believe  the  experience  of  a  considerable  number 
of  instructors  in  special  methods  would  bear  me  out  in  this — 
the  more  necessary  does  the  instructor  find  it  to  teach  subject- 
matter  in  addition  to  method,  even  to  students  who  are  well 
prepared  from  the  academic  point  of  view. 
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I  should  like,  however,  to  submit  one  positive  statement 
regarding  the  bearing  of  academic  work  on  the  problem  of 
method.  There  is  no  need  of  discussing  the  point  that  without 
sufficient  grounding  in  scholarship,  which  may  be  derived  through 
academic  work,  any  form  of  method  would  be  barren  and  scho- 
lastic ;  or  the  point  that  the  more  or  less  perfunctory  following 
of  academic  courses  would  be  equally  barren  and  scholastic.  The 
positive  statement  I  should  like  to  make  is  that  the  contribution 
of  academic  work  to  the  method  of  teaching  is  precisely  the  one 
that  has  been  utilized  already  in  the  training  of  teachers  by 
advanced  courses  in  the  colleges  and  especially  in  the  graduate 
schools ;  namely,  the  spirit  of  independent  inquiry  and  investi- 
gation. There  may  have  been  an  early  and  rather  too  vigorous 
crop  of  pedagogical  cant  in  regard  to  lt  original  research,"  pro- 
duced by  a  precipitate  anxiety  for  a  showing  of  external  and 
tangible  results.  But  the  widespread  recognition  of  the  educa- 
tional value  in  the  training  of  teachers  of  pursuing  some  line 
of  special  inquiry,  of  raising,  defining,  and  attacking  new  prob- 
lems, and  of  experimental  work  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  depart- 
ments, is  not  only  one  of  the  most  significant  developments 
in  what  we  call  the  "  higher  education,"  but  is  a  direct  con- 
tribution, if  we  would  only  receive  it,  to  all  educational  method. 
1  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  organize 
seminars  in  high  schools,  or  to  encourage  every  pupil  in  the 
grades  to  busy  himself  with  some  special  problem  and  present  a 
"thesis"  at  the  close  of  the  course.  This  would  be  imitating 
pieces  of  external  machinery  intended  to  be  used  for  particular 
purposes,  and  not  to  be  generalized  in  any  such  wholesale 
fashion.  The  contribution  I  have  mentioned  is  more  direct  and 
practical,  as  well  as  more  a  matter  of  spirit.  The  point  is  that  a 
student,  even  an  advanced  student,  who  is  curious  about  some 
new  fact,  trying  some  experiment,  or  puzzling  over  some  new 
problem,  whose  mind  is  playing  about  some  line  of  inquiry,  now 
baffled  and  confused,  now  plunging  ahead  with  sudden  freedom, 
is  probably  as  near  the  attitude  and  experience  of  a  learning 
child  as  he  is  ever  likely  to  get ;  much  nearer  is  he  than  any 
recollection   could   bring   him,   and   much    more   likely   in    and 
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through  the  growth  of  his  own  mind  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
growth  of  another's,  and  thus  in  a  position  to  stimulate  and 
direct  that  growth.  I  am  not  anxious  to  defend  the  proposition 
that  every  advanced  scientific  investigator  is  per  se  a  good 
teacher.  I  assume  that  a  person  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a 
teacher.  Granted  this,  and  it  will  follow,  I  am  convinced,  that 
in  proportion  as  he  becomes  a  learner,  a  genuine  inquirer,  will 
he  have  a  basis  on  which  to  found  a  sound  method  of  teaching. 
The  two  must  go  together.  Close  the  opportunity  of  electing 
more  advanced  academic  work,  with  its  stimulus  and  guidance 
in  raising  problems  and  in  opening  up  new  lines  of  inquiry  and 
investigation ;  require  the  prospective  teacher  to  feed  upon  pre- 
scribed areas  of  subject-matter  for  two  years  or  more,  fenced  in 
and  sheltered  by  special  methods  of  presenting  and  developing 
the  same — and  you  are  in  danger  of  starving  the  growth  and 
movement  of  his  mind,  which  is  the  only  genuine  basis  of 
method,  into  a  flabby  tissue  of  facts,  ill  concealing  a  skeleton  of 
rules  and  formulae. 

The  conclusion  to  this  point,  or  at  least  a  conclusion,  would 
be  that  that  training  school  is  best  equipped  on  the  side  of 
method,  to  say  nothing  of  scholarship,  which  does  not  rest  alone 
on  prescribed  courses  in  subject-matter  and  special  methods, 
but  which  provides  in  the  sciences  and  in  the  arts  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  electing  advanced  academic  work,  in  the  direction  of 
the  interest  and  previous  attainments  of  the  student,  even  when 
the  subject-matter  of  such  courses  does  not  bear  directly  upon  the  subjects 

to  be  taught  later. 

Willard  C.  Gore. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Education. 


NOTES  ON  NATURE  STUDY 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman. 
I.    THE    MOTIVE. 

It  is  the  persistent  aim  to  keep  the  pupils  in  constant  touch 
with  the  many  and  apparently  diverse  aspects  of  nature  as  they 
are  gradually  and  successively  unfolded  by  the  seasons.  If  the 
children  are  afforded  the  proper  opportunity,  and  have  a  reason- 
able support  through  the  encouragement  of  the  teacher  and 
parents,  such  observations  will  easily  and  naturally  go  forward. 

The  ancient  traditions  which  gave  form  to  the  methods  of  the 
class-room  and  recitation,  and  which  in  large  measure  now  con- 
trol them,  still  furnish  great  hindrances  to  the  correct  treatment 
of  work  of  this  character  in  the  study  of  nature.  The  idea  that 
the  pupils  can  be  kept  together  only  when  doing  the  same  work, 
thus  ignoring  variety  of  interests,  is  responsible  for  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty.  It  is  only  in  the  most  general  way  that  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  keep  the  children  together  in  any  of  their 
studies.  The  different  modes  of  expression  are  still  usually 
taught  as  ends  in  themselves,  and  the  pupils  fail  to  get  their  full 
benefit  as  actual  aids  in  their  real  thinking.  But  the  tremendous 
overestimate  that  is  almost  everywhere  placed  upon  the  relative 
value  of  the  so-called  "  humanities  "  in  the  development  of  true 
character  is  the  greatest  obstacle  of  all.  This  will  be  the  last  to 
be  removed,  for  it  has  its  source  in  the  deep-rooted  prejudice 
against  that  frank  and  fearless  study  and  interpretation  of  nature 
that  modern  science  enjoins.  It  is  a  fact,  too  striking  to  be 
simply  a  coincidence,  that  as  man  gives  more  and  more  time 
and  attention  to  the  intelligent  study  of  nature  the  humanities 
themselves  become  more  and  more  humane.  It  is  only  as  this 
is  duly  appreciated  that  it  is  possible  to  have  nature  presented 
to  the  children  from  the  point  of  view  of  character-building. 
Teachers  are  just  beginning  to  feel  that  nature  study  is  a  fine 
thing  merely  an  a  means  to  develop  in  their  children  alert  and 
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inquiring  minds ;  that  it  is  worth  while  to  cater  to  the  children's 
tastes  and  desires  to  the  extent  of  allowing  some  incidental  work 
in  the  subject;  that  the  practical  and  utilitarian  demands  of  pres- 
ent life  are  a  sufficient  excuse  for  devoting  some  time  to  it;  and 
so,  for  these  reasons,  from  these  points  of  view,  they  themselves 
study  nature  a  little,  and  in  an  irresponsible  sort  of  a  way  they  try 
to  teach  it.  But  it  will  be  only  when  teachers  find  out — as  find 
out  they  must — that  the  study  of  nature  is  just  as  fundamen- 
tally necessary  and  as  efficacious  in  the  development  of  genuine 
morality  as  it  is  in  the  development  of  keen  eyesight  and  hear- 
ing— it  is  only  then  that  they  will  refuse  to  teach  school 
without  it  as  they  now  would  refuse  to  teach  leaving  the  so- 
called  humanities  out. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  people  to  scold  at  science  on  account 
of  its  manifest  indifference  toward  the  feelings  of  men.  Because 
of  this  it  has  never  yet  been  admitted  to  the  sacred  circle  of 
the  humanities.  Hence  the  conclusion,  also,  that  it  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  morality,  since  that  term  expresses  a  rela- 
tion between  man  and  man  —  not  between  man  and  trees  or 
between  some  trees  and  other  trees.  It  is  true  that  science 
steadfastly  refuses  to  take  part  in  the  petty  quarrels  of  human- 
ity for  the  purpose  of  arbitrating  or  otherwise  settling  differences 
that  rest  upon  dogmas  of  any  kind.  But  the  participants  in  this 
strife  in  time  will  see  that  their  only  hope  for  harmony  lies  in 
an  appeal  to  nature;  that  it  is  only  as  they  really  find  out  for 
themselves  nature's  own  way  of  doing  things  that  they  can  safely 
determine  what  their  moral  relations  toward  each  other  actually 
are. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  there  can  be  a  code  of  ethics  among 
the  trees  or  the  brutes.  With  them,  the  race  is  to  the  swift  and 
the  battle  to  the  strong.  To  imitate  them  would  be  as  though 
we  set  up  human  thieves  and  cutthroats  for  our  models.  But  true 
moral  conduct  is  not  a  matter  of  imitation ;  its  springs  are  found 
rather  in  the  apprehension  of  those  mutual  relations  which  form 
an  established  order  in  nature.  The  theory  of  evolution  has  cul- 
minated in  the  greatest  discovery  of  all  time,  that  the  spiritual 
relations  existing  among  men  represent  as  truly  that  established 
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order  of  nature  as  do  the  physical  relations  existing  among  trees. 
The  leaf  stretches  out  to  the  sunshine  and  the  strong  arm  reaches 
out  to  the  weak  for  precisely  the  same  reason — nature  ordains 
it  for  both  as  a  fundamental  and  absolute  condition  of  life.  The 
behavior  of  both  is  in  strict  accordance  with  an  established  order 
of  nature  so  rigid  and  inflexible  that,  for  want  of  a  clearer  way 
of  expressing  it,  we  say  they  do  it  in  obedience  to  a  natural  law. 
To  disobey  this  is  to  incur  the  penalty  in  the  one  case  of  physi- 
cal, and  in  the  other  of  spiritual,  death.  In  the  early  and  primi- 
tive code  of  morals,  this  law  appears  to  be  an  arbitrary  fiat 
imposed  from  without.  It  therefore  seems  to  be  possible  to 
successfully  resist  it,  or  by  sacrifice  to  placate  it,  or  by  entreaty 
to  evade  it.  In  the  new  code  now  slowly  forming  in  the  light 
of  the  facts  of  evolution  it  appears  to  be  merely  the  description 
of  the  inner  constitution  of  things  without  which  they  cannot 
even  be  imagined  to  exist.  Hence  the  abysmal  chasm  that 
separates  the  old  morality  from  the  new. 

Here,  then,  is  the  central  and  final  thought  that  must  be 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  student  of  nature  and  his  teacher: 
I  wish  to  know  this  tree  for  one  reason — and  only  one  —  that  I 
may  live  justly  and  walk  uprightly.  There  is  no  other  reason, 
in  the  last  analysis,  that  is  worth  considering.  I  must  know  its 
wood  that  I  may  build  shelter,  and  its  fruit  that  I  may  have 
food,  it  is  true.  But  these  are  secondary.  If  nature  did  nothing 
but  teach  us  how  to  protect  our  bodies,  then  its  study  would  for- 
ever keep  us  on  the  plane  of  the  wild  fox  and  the  sheep,  which 
grow  hair  and  wool.  If  nature  revealed  to  us  nothing  more  than 
the  world  as  a  storehouse  of  food,  then  its  study  would  doom  us 
to  consort  eternally  with  the  birds.  If  nature  study  is  not  a 
means — the  means —  to  righteousness,  directly,  then  the  less  of 
it  we  have  in  the  schools  the  better,  for  its  knowledge  will  be  as 
dried  grass  in  a  breath  of  flame. 

II.     NATURE    STUDY    THROUGH    COMMITTEES. 

In  organizing  the  work  of  an  entire  grade  so  that  the  various 
interests  and  abilities  of  the  pupils  may  be  considered,  it  is  use- 
ful to  divide  the  room  into  about  five  committees.     By  this  plan 
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it  is  possible  for  each  pupil  to  have  a  fair  range  of  choice  as  to 

the  domain   of   his  observations,  and  the  entire  field   may    be 

fairly  well   covered  by  the  grade  as  a  whole.     If  a  few  minutes 

each  day  are  set  apart  for  the  report  of  a  committee,  the  subject 

is  kept  constantly  before  the  children,  different  aspects  of  nature 

are  being  presented,  and  yet  no  one  pupil  is  being  unduly  pressed 

for  results.     With   practically  a  week  in  which   to   prepare   his 

report,  he  may  proceed  with  the  deliberation  that  is  necessary  to 

good  work  and  careful  observation.     The  following  groups   of 

topics  are  suggested  as  indications  as  to  what  the  work  of  the 

committees  may  include. 

i.  The  birds, — Time  of  arrival;  food;  nesting  habits.  Bird-boxes  may 
be  made  in  various  regular  or  extemporized  forms. 

2.  Earthworms.— Date;  nature  of  soil  where  found;  habits;  food; 
amount  of  earth  in  castings  per  square  foot;  etc. 

3.  Insects. —  Earliest  forms;  winter  history;  habits;  enemies;  harmless 
or  destructive ;  relations  to  plants. 

4.  Plants. — (a)  Trees:  order  of  opening  of  the  buds ;  devices  for  protect- 
ing the  young  leaves  from  cold  and  wet.  {b)  Plants  that  spring  from  roots 
or  underground  stems  that  survive  the  winter;  order  of  appearance;  of 
blooming;  of  ripening  seeds,  (c)  Seedlings;  earliest  to  appear;  favoring 
location  and  conditions ;  flowering  and  fruiting. 

5.  Pond  life. — Earliest  signs  of  life.  Frogs,  snails,  snakes,  water  beetles, 
dragon-flies,  algae,  lilies,  rushes,  etc. 

6.  Climatic  conditions. — Temperature  of  air;  of  the  soil;  moisture  in  the 
soil;  rainfall;  sunshine;  clouds  and  wind.  These  observations  should  form 
a  continuous  record  in  graphic  form  by  means  of  curves  as  suggested  in  pre- 
vious numbers  of  this  magazine. 

7.  Painting. — The  pupils  of  each  committee  should  paint  a  landscape  once 
a  week  to  accompany  their  reports.  A  daily  and  continuous  history  of  the 
season  will  thus  be  written  in  color.  By  means  of  paintings  and  drawings 
the  details  of  plants  and  animals  studied  may  be  shown.  Other  forms  of 
expression  and  mathematics  will  be  needed,  if  the  observations  are  to  have 
much  of  permanent  value. 

Much  of  the  work  suggested  for  these  committees  will  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  preparation  and  care  of  the  garden, 
which  will  be  managed  in  general  on  the  plan  that  was  followed 
last  year. 

In  this  connection  it  is  hoped  that  the  school  and  the  home 
may  unite  to  enlist  the  interests  and  the  services  of  the  children 
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in  an  attempt  to  beautify  their  home  surroundings.  With  this 
in  view  the  following  circular  letter,  which  explains  itself,  is 
being  addressed  to  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  school.  It  is 
proposed  to  see  that  each  child  who  desires  to  do  work  of  this 
sort  is  provided  with  all  the  necessary  help.  A  traveler  in 
approaching  a  school,  if  it  is  a  good  one,  should  be  able  to  learn 
first  of  its  presence  through  its  influence  upon  the  homes  of  the 
district.  In  no  easier  or  more  beautiful  way  can  this  influence 
be  shown  than  through  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 

III.     HOME    GARDENS. 

To  the  Parents  of  the  University  Elementary  School: 

It  is  intended  this  spring  to  encourage  the  children  of  the  vicinity  to 
plant  and  care  for  a  small  plot  of  ground,  where  practicable  within  their 
own  dooryards.  It  is  believed  that  the  school  should  be  felt  as  an  influence 
for  good  through  what  the  children  do,  at  least  to  the  limits  of  the  district, 
and  that  they  should  become  early  partakers  in  that  civic  pride  which  seeks 
to  make  their  neighborhood  more  healthful  and  beautiful.  As  an  aid  in 
realizing  this  idea  you  are  earnestly  requested  to  co-operate  with  the  school  in 
this  effort  by  answering  the  following  questions,  to  the  end  that  the  school 
may  render  the  children  all  the  assistance  that  maybe  necessary  or  possible: 

i.  Have  you  a  small  space  in  your  dooryard  that  you  are  willing  your 
children  should  use  in  planting  flowers  or  vegetables  or  both  ? 

2.  How  large?  Length, feet.  Width, feet.  (Let  the  chil- 
dren measure  it  and  answer  all  other  questions  in  this  list  that  can  be 
referred  to  them.) 

3.  Sunshine:  — hours  in  forenoon;  hours  in  afternoon. 

4.  Soil:  sand, clay, loam, depth • 

5.  Can  it  be  easily  watered  ? 

6.  Will  you  provide  the  children  with  a  hoe  and  rake  ? 


7.  Do  you  wish  suggestions  as  to  the  kinds  of  seeds  to  be  planted  ?. 


8.  Will   you   furnish   the  children  with   the   necessary    seeds,  roots,  or 
plants  ?     (The  expense  will  be  insignificant.) 

9.  Have  you  any  locations  suitable  for  vines? Fence? 

Wall? Side  of  house? Porch? 

10.  What  other  flower  and  vegetable  beds  will  you  have? 


11.  If  yard  space  is  not  available,  have  you  windows,  or  other  places 

suitable   for  boxes? (Boxes  may  be  made  in  the  manual-training 

room  at  the  school.     Let  the  children  get  the  proper  dimensions.) 
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1 2.  Have  you  neighbors  whose  children  are  not  in  our  school  that  would 
be  interested  in  work  of  this  kind  ? 

Name 


Address 
(Signed  by  parent) 


Address 
Number  of  children 


Note  :  If  this  paper  is  properly  filled  out  and  promptly  returned,  plans  will  be 
made  at  once  for  helping  the  children,  who  will  be  given  opportunity  from  time  to 
time  to  report  to  the  whole  school  upon  their  work. 


THE  VERB:    A  QUESTION  OF  LOGIC  AND  OF 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

There  seems  to  be  an  essentially  illogical  conception,  or  at 
least  a  radically  false  teminology,  among  grammarians  with 
reference  to  this  fundamental  part  of  speech.  AH  of  the  English 
grammars  thus  far  examined  classify  verbs  as  transitive,  those 
having  (or  requiring)  objects  when  in  the  active  voice  (most 
of  them  omit  this  clause);  and  intransitive,  those  which  do  not 
have  (or  require)  objects  when  in  the  active  voice. 

Is  this  sound?  The  etymology  of  the  terms  will  help  us  to 
decide:  "transitive" — trans=" across,"  "over;"  eo%  ire  =  "gof" 
"pass;"  a  "transitive"  verb  in  the  active  voice  should  be  there- 
fore a  verb  which  expresses  an  action  that  passes  over  from  the 
actor  (subject)  to  the  recipient  of  the  act  (object).  Then  logi- 
cally an  "intransitive"  verb  in  the  active  voice  should  be  a  verb 
which  expresses  an  action  that  does  not  pass  over  from  the 
actor  (subject)  to  the  recipient  of  the  act  (object);  in  other 
words,  a  verb  which  expresses  an  action  that  is  complete  in 
itself.  Logically,  also  be,  become,  seem,  etc.,  should  be  neither  tran- 
sitive nor  intransitive,  because  they  do  not  express  action  at  all. 

Of  course,  an  argument  from  etymology  proves  nothing  of 
itself,  but  the  real  question  here  is  not  one  of  etymology,  but 
one  of  logic.  The  definition  of  a  transitive  verb  suggested  by 
the  etymology  of  the  word  "transitive"  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  given  in  the  grammars,  for  the  fact  that  a  verb  has  an 
object  surely  implies  that  it  expresses  action.  The  question  is, 
then,  admitting  this  definition  of  a  transitive  verb,  which  of 
the  two  definitions  of  "intransitive"  given  above  follows?  A 
moment's  thought  will  show  that  one  who  accepts  the  given  defi- 
nition for  a  transitive  verb  ("a  verb  which  expresses  action  that 
passes  over  from  the  actor  to  the  recipient  of  the  act")  must 
say  of  the  customary  definition  of  an  intransitive  verb  ("a  verb 
that  does  not  have  an  object")  simply  non  sequitur.     The  defi- 
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nition  that   does   follow  is  evidently  the  one  suggested  in  the 
second  paragraph  above. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  verbs  should  be  classified  prima- 
rily, not  as  transitive  and  intransitive,  but  as  action  verbs  (verbs 
of  motion)  and  being  verbs  (verbs  of  rest).  Latin  grammars 
assume  this,  as  appears  in  the  familiar  statement:  "In,  into,  with 
the  accusative  after  a  verb  of  motion;  in  with  the  ablative  after 
a  verb  of  rest."  Our  own  usage  is  exactly  the  same:  He  went 
(verb  of  motion)  into  the  house;  He  was  (verb  of  rest  or  being) 
in  the  house. 

The  following  table  represents  an  attempt  to  classify  and 
define  verbs  on  the  basis  of  these  facts: 

I.  Action  verbs  (verbs  of  motion). 

i.  Transitive  (in  active  voice  and  completed  by  object  complements, 
or  in  passive  voice). 

a)  Active  voice  (subjects  act). 

b)  Passive  voice  (subjects  acted  upon). 
2.  Intransitive  (complete  without  objects). 

a)  Active  voice  (subjects  act). 

b)  Passive  voice  impossible. 

II.  Being  verbs  (verbs  of  rest). 

i.  Incomplete  predication,  copulative  or  attributive   (completed  by 

attribute  complements). 

(Voice  impossible — no  action). 
2.  Absolute  (complete  without  attributes). 

(Voice  impossible — no  action). 

This  classification  is  frankly  dualistic;  it  involves  a  distinc- 
tion between  subject  and  object,  and  between  action  and  being. 
The  problems  involved  in  the  latter  antithesis  are  quite  too  dif- 
ficult for  examination  in  the  present  article.  Only  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  psychology  of  subject  and  object  will  be 
attempted,  and  this  will  be  definitely  limited  to  the  pedagogical 
aspects  of  the  question.  Let  the  point  of  departure  be  Mr. 
Lewis's  statement:  "The  unfortunate  terms  'subject'  and  'object' 
are  still  in  use,  though  they  cannot  be  defined,  and  though  they 
reflect  an  outworn  psychology."1  One  may  acknowledge  fully 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Lewis,  and  yet  take  issue  with  this  state- 
ment. Surely  the  fact  that  these  terms  cannot  be  defined  does 
not  furnish  a  sufficient   reason  for   abandoning  them.     On  the 

"  Elementary  School  Teacher,  November,  1902,  p.  164. 
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same  ground  we  should  have  to  abandon  the  terms  "space," 
"time,"  "thought,"  "mind,"  "matter,"  "electricity,"  "life" — 
in  fact,  almost  all  fundamental  terms  outside  of  mathematics  and 
logic.  So  long  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  recognize  subjects  and 
objects  without  difficulty  and  with  complete  agreement  among 
ourselves,  and  to  teach  pupils  to  do  the  same,  the  question  of 
definition  remains  a  formal,  not  a  practical,  one.  Nor  is  it  alto- 
gether certain  that  these  terms  reflect  an  outworn  psychology. 
The  writer  finds  dualism  very  much  in  evidence  both  as  a  prac- 
tice and  as  a  theory.  Indeed,  outside  of  the  school  and  the 
college  it  seems  to  be  the  usual  belief ;  and  certainly  Professor 
James,  to  take  one  example  from  the  inside,  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  layman  in  this  respect. 

But  this  is  not,  after  all,  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  Suppose 
that  this  psychology  were  outworn,  obsolete,  for  the  adult,  that 
would  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  would  not  be  vital  for  the 
child.  Must  we  not  come  to  realize  more  and  more  the  function 
of  the  incomplete  and  the  crude  in  the  child's  life?  After  the 
first  stage  of  undifferentiated  masses  of  experience,  there  should 
follow  a  period  of  definite  discrimination,  and  it  is  only  when 
the  individual  has  passed  through  this  period  of  differentiation 
that  he  is  able  to  make  real  reconciliations — to  comprehend 
philosophical  unities.  Not  'that  children  are  to  learn  anything 
which  is  false,  and  which  must  therefore  be  rejected  in  their 
later  years;  not  even  that  certain  things  are  to  be  taught  as  mere 
scaffolding,  which  serves  its  purpose  and  is  torn  down.  The 
idea  is  rather  to  teach  in  each  stage  of  the  pupil's  development 
those  things  to  which  his  mind  will  most  naturally  respond  in 
that  stage.  They  must  all  be  true,  but  they  will  perhaps  be 
crude  and  incomplete  from  the  adult  standpoint.  The  final 
argument  for  the  dualism  of  subject  and  object,  and  of  action 
and  being,  is,  then,  that  children  of  the  grammar-school  age  are 
in  the  essentially  dualistic  stage  of  their  development,  and  should 
not  have  forced  upon  them  at  that  time  the  monistic  concep- 
tions of  the  adult. 

Clinton  S.  Osborn. 

The  Ethical  Culture  Schools, 
New  York  City. 


ARITHMETIC  CONSIDERED  AS  A  UTILITARIAN  STUDY 
—WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY? 

In  preparing  this  paper  two  sources  have  been  drawn  on: 
first,  the  experience  of  business-men, and,  second,  the  experience 
of  teachers.  In  using  the  first  source  the  aim  was  to  secure  the 
business-man's  views  of  our  arithmetic  as  it  is  taught ;  and  the 
second  source  has  been  used  to  show  the  value  of  the  utility 
idea  in  teaching  arithmetic.  The  bearing  of  utility  on  the  course 
of  study  has  been  considered  practically  and  pedagogically. 

In  working  out  the  business-man's  point  of  view  some  twenty 
of  the  leading  business-men  of  Indianapolis  were  seen.  From 
most  of  these  we  received  helpful  suggestions,  and  from  only  a 
few,  kindly  regrets.  These  men  represent  many  phases  of  the 
business  world. 

The  data  for  the  conclusions  made  in  this  paper  were  fur- 
nished by  men  holding  such  business  positions  as  :  president  of 
the  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  managers  of  department 
stores,  general  manager  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  cashier  of  the 
State  Bank,  president  of  the  Bowen-Merrill  Book  Co.,  head  agent 
of  the  Union  Station  Ticket  Office,  president  of  the  D.  M.  Parry 
Vehicle  Co.,  head  of  the  office  force  in  the  Atkins  Saw  Works, 
and  head  of  the  Indiana  Stationary  Co.  The  following  set  of 
questions,  accompanied  by  either  a  copy  of  Cook  and  Cropsey's 
Arithmetic  or  a  table  of  contents,  was  left  with  each  .  of  these 
men: 

i .  Check  such  divisions  of  the  table  of  contents  as  you  consider  of  no  use 
in  business. 

2.  Indicate  the  most  important  subjects  in  order  of  their  value. 

3.  Add  such  other  subjects  as  you  believe  would  be  of  value  to  a  business- 
man. 

4.  Tell  us  wherein  you  have  found  your  employees  strong  in  arithmetic 
and  wherein  weak. 

5.  In  which  do  you  consider  pupils  should  receive  more  drill  —  in  oral 
(mental)  or  written  arithmetic? 
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6.  Give  us  a  summary  of  what  you  think  schools  ought  to  teach  below 
the  high  school,  and  how  the  teaching  may  best  be  made  real  to  the  pupils. 

The  following  are  representative  sets  of  answers: 

I  answer  question  No.  i  as  follows :  In  sec.  vi  from  "  surface  measure  " 
to  the  end  of  the  section  ;  in  sec.  viii  from  "  stock  bonds  and  brokerage  "  to 
"interest,"  inclusive,  from  "bank  discount"  to  end  of  section;  in  sec.  x  "the 
cone  "  to  end  of  section,  and  all  of  the  appendix — I  consider  of  no  value  in 
business. 

Question  No.  2  :  The  most  important  subjects  in  order  of  their  value  are, 
in  my  estimation,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  fractions, 
percentage,  ratio. 

Question  No.  3 :  I  can  suggest  no  other  subjects  that  would  be  of  value 
to  a  business-man. 

Question  No.  4  :  I  find  the  majority  of  employees  weak  in  their  inabil- 
ity mentally  to  grasp  subjects  quickly  and  with  sureness,  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  themselves,  and  a  desire  to  rely  upon  others  rather  than  solve  questions 
alone.  In  an  arithmetical  sense,  they  are  fairly  strong  in  addition  and  weak 
in  multiplication. 

Question  No.  5  :     In  mental  arithmetic. 

Question  No.  6  :  I  can  suggest  nothing  that  would  be  of  greater  value 
to  one  intending  to  enter  a  business  career  than  systematic,  ceaseless  train- 
ing in  mental  arithmetic.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  mental  arithmetic  for 
producing  the  rapid  and  accurate  solver  of  most  business  propositions. 

Respectfully, 

Edward  P.  Clancey, 

Manager  Wasson's  Department  Store. 

Answer  No.  1 :  The  following  are  not  needed  in  most  business  transac- 
tions: 

a)  Measurement  of  the  circle. 

b)  Circular  measure. 

c)  Longitude  and  time. 

d)  International  date  line. 

e)  Calendar. 

/)  Life  insurance. 
g)  The  so-called  "  accurate  interest." 
ti)  Compound  interest. 
i)  Present  worth  and  true  discount. 
j)  Foreign  exchange. 
k)  Equation  of  payments. 
/)  Involution  and  evolution. 
m)  The  right  triangle. 
n)  Measurement  of  cones  and  pyramids. 
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6)  Algebra  questions. 

Answer  No.  2  :     The  most  important  subjects  are  about  as  follows  : 

a)  The  four  fundamental  rules. 

b)  Fractions  —  common  and  decimal. 

c)  Federal  money,  bills,  and  statements. 

d)  Denominate  numbers. 

e)  Percentage  and  its  applications,  as  to  profit  and  loss,  commission, 
commercial  discount,  stocks,  bonds,  brokerage,  insurance,  and  taxes. 

/)  Interest,  partial  payments,  bank  discount,  and  exchange. 
Answer  No.  3:     Personal  accounts,  elements  of  bookkeeping  —  single 
and  double  entry. 
Answer  No.  4  : 

a)  Among  our  employees  we  find  the  greatest  deficiency  in  decimals  and 
applications  of  percentage.  In  other  business  institutions  a  different  condi- 
tion would  very  likely  prevail. 

b)  In  no  particular  branch  have  I  found  them  especially  proficient. 
Answer  No.  5: 

a)  In  mental  arithmetic. 

Answer  No.  6  :  Below  the  high  school  all  the  subjects  listed  in  answer 
to  Questions  2  and  3  should  be  taught  with  the  utmost  care.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  elements  of  mensuration  and  proportion  should  be  taught,  to  give 
pupils  some  definite  ideas  of  number  relations. 

To  make  the  subjects  in  arithmetic  real,  each  one  possible  should  be 
approached  from  the  concrete  side,  and  following  upon  this  should  be  an 
immense  amount  of  mental  drill  by  which  the  pupil  is  compelled  to  do  much 
thinking,  talking,  and  explaining.  This  process  should  be  faithfully,  I  might 
say  slavishly,  pursued,  until  speed  and  accuracy  are  positively  numbered 
among  the  pupil's  powers.     Review  !  Review  ! !    Review  ! !  ! 

Andrew  M.  Sweeney, 

President  Indiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company. 

In  making  deduction  from  the  answers  received  from  these 
business-men  one  conclusion  seems  safe,  viz.,  that  our  arithme- 
tic work  is  sufficienly  extensive.  With  almost  no  exception  these 
men  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  table  of  contents,  and  with  equal 
unanimity,  but  much  greater  divergence  of  opinion,  they  con- 
sider that  there  have  been  too  many  subjects  attempted  to  teach 
all  of  them  well,  and  that  certain  subjects  have  absolutely  no 
utilitarian  value.  All  of  these  men  are  in  favor  of  more  drill 
work  on  the  fundamentals  and  simpler  operations. 

Mr.  Brown,  manager  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  states  the 
case  briefly : 
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The  chief  things  are  the  simple  things.  We  find  that  young  men  slight 
the  very  things  essential  in  arithmetic  frequently.  Their  additions  are  wrong 
and  their  multiplications  are  full  of  errors.  Everlasting  accuracy  in  these 
things  is  what  business-men  want.  The  cube  root,  and  all  the  '•  fancy  " 
theoretical  information,  are  of  no  practical  value.  They  are  perhaps  intel- 
lectually advantageous,  and  as  information  no  doubt  elevate  the  mind;  but 
educate  the  young  fellows  to  be  accurate  and  know  a  few  things  well,  if  they 
cannot  know  all  things. 

With  a  single  exception,  the  judgment  of  all  these  men  is  that 
oral  arithmetic  should  receive  the  more  drill.  This  opinion 
seems  very  emphatic.  In  answering  most  of  the  questions  con- 
siderable conservatism  is  shown.  But  in  the  matter  of  oral  arith- 
metic their  almost  universal  judgment  is  that  the  return  in  busi- 
ness utility  for  time  spent  in  oral  arithmetic  drill  far  exceeds 
that  of  time  used  in  written  work.  Mr.  Gay,  of  the  New  York 
Department  Store,  puts  the  matter  as  follows  : 

We  would  emphasize  very  strongly  the  importance  of  oral  arithmetic. 
Here  you  can  develop  a  mental  concentration  that  is  seldom  acquired  in  writ- 
ten work.  No  great  mental  effort  is  necessary  to  solve  a  simple  problem  when 
the  figures  are  on  paper.  In  drilling  a  class  in  oral  arithmetic  a  complete 
mental  concentration  is  necessary  for  a  correct  answer.  Let  the  teacher  ask 
an  assembled  class  to  give  the  answer  of  7^  yards  at  6}£  cents,  2 >£  at  2% 
cents,  etc.;  what  is  the  difference  between  $4.80  and  $3,65;  add  $4.40  to 
$6.80;  or  divide  68  into  $3.40. 

In  answer  to  the  fourth  question,  "  Tell  us  wherein  you  have 
found  your  employees  strong  in  arithmetic  and  wherein  weak," 
these  men  are  unanimously  silent  as  to  strong  points.  They 
have  found  their  employees  especially  weak  in  accuracy  of  addi- 
tion and  multiplication,  and  ability  to  handle  problems  involving 
decimals  and  percentage. 

Naturally,  great  division  of  opinion  is  found  in  the  answers  to 
the  first  and  second  questions.  In  answer  to  the  first  question, 
"  Check  such  divisions  of  the  table  of  contents  as  you  consider 
of  no  value  in  business,"  most  men  would  omit  such  subjects  as 
measurement  of  circle,  the  money  of  foreign  countries,  longitude 
and  time,  involution  and  evolution.  Many  would  also  strike  out 
cube  root  and  all  of  the  work  in  the  latter  part  of  the  arithmetic. 
Few  report  factoring  of  any  utilitarian  value. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  "  Indicate  the  most  impor- 
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tant  subjects  in  order  of  their  value/'  we  find  the  expected  una- 
nimity regarding  the  prime  importance  of  the  fundamental 
operations,  common  fractions,  and  a  rather  unexpected  emphasis 
on  decimal  fractions.  Next  to  these  percentage  is  placed  in 
almost  every  answer.  Regarding  the  applications  of  percentage, 
we  also  find  in  the  answers  what  we  might  expect,  viz.,  a  whole- 
some business  conservatism  regarding  the  relative  importance  of 
these  subdivisions.  With  an  insight  strikingly  pedagogical,  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  word,  these  business-men  see  that  the  prime 
utilitarian  importance  of  this  or  that  application  of  percentage 
may  be  determined  only  by  the  child's  future  and  present  environ- 
ment This  adaptation  of  utilitarian  arithmetic  comes  out  in 
the  second  part  of  this  paper. 

In  considering  the  utilitarian  arithmetic,  as  taught  by  cer- 
tain teachers,  I  have  endeavored  to  select  only  that  work  which 
seems  adapted  to  the  environment  of  Indianapolis  pupils.  We 
find  in  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  Ideal  School  the  secret  of  the  special 
value  of  the  utilitarian  point  of  view  in  the  arithmetic  of  the 
upper  grammar  grades. 

If  Stanley  Hall  is  right,  the  time  to  realize  on  this  crying 
need  for  drill  work  as  shown  in  the  reports  of  these  business- 
men is  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  thirteen.  If  I  understand 
Stanley  Hall's  theory  correctly,  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
the  child  begins  to  change  from  an  automatic  being  into  a 
reasoning,  inquiring  individual.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  the 
period  when  the  interest  in  the  utilitarian  side  of  life  begins  to 
be  dominant.  If  this  be  true,  children  in  the  seventh  grade 
should  begin  to  get  the  utilitarian  point  of  view. 

We  have  felt  that  in  studying  denominate  numbers  it  is  well 
for  the  7  B  pupils  to  realize  the  measuring  idea.  A  discussion  of 
such  questions  as  the  following  prepare  pupils  to  lay  hold  of  the 
subject  in  a  broad  utilitarian  manner. 

1.  Why  do  we  measure  at  all? 

2.  If  supply  were  unlimited,  would  measuring  be  necessary? 

3.  Do  we  measure  in  other  subjects — in  English,  in  his- 
tory, etc.? 

The  following  is  one  pupil's  answer  to  these  questions: 
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Abbie  Cook,  7  B2,  12-2-1901. 

MEASURING. 

Measuring  is  a  process  of  finding  how  many  times  a  unit  or  a  part  of  itself 
is  contained  in  the  whole.     We  measure  for  economy  and  convenience. 

If  we  had  no  ways  of  measuring  some  people  would  get  more  than  their 
share  or  would  pay  more  for  an  article  than  it  was  worth  or  not  as  much  as 
it  was  worth.  Carpenters  would  buy  more  material  for  a  house  than  they 
would  need  and  they  would  need  very  large  sheets  of  paper  on  which  to  draw 
their  plans.  These  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  carry  and  to  handle  and 
by  measuring  they  can  make  smaller  plans.  Every  problem  in  arithmetic 
contains  measuring  in  some  form.  Some  by  measuring  distances  and  others 
by  measuring  articles  of  food. 

Surface  measuring  was  taken  up  with  actual  computations  of 
schoolroom,  yard,  etc.  The  remaining  denominate  number  sub- 
jects were  worked  out  in  connection  with  the  manual  training. 
The  boys  built  a  house  to  scale.  The  utilitarian  value  of  lumber 
measure  was  immediately  apparent,  and  as  the  house  progressed 
the  need  of  being  able  to  compute  surface  measure  for  lathing, 
plastering,  papering,  and  carpeting  became  very  real. 

The  utilitarian  value  of  these  divisions  of  arithmetic  is  self- 
evident,  and  the  pedagogical  value  of  presenting  them  from  the 
utility  standpoint  became  painfully  evident  when  a  competent 
substitute  teacher  took  up  the  work  without  the  utilitarian  point 
of  view. 

In  the  percentage  work  of  the  7  A's  a  somewhat  different 
problem  presents  itself.  The  various  applications  of  percentage 
are  many,  and  comparatively  few  of  them  have  a  utilitarian  value 
for  every  pupil.  Here  also  the  scene  of  utility  changes  from  the 
comparatively  simple  activities  of  the  7  B  work,  which  concern 
the  home  life  of  practically  every  child,  to  the  specialized  activi- 
ties of  the  business-man.  How  to  place  the  7  A's  in  this 
business  atmosphere  is  the  question  which  confronts  the  teacher 
who  is  considering  arithmetic  as  a  utilitarian  study.  Several 
schemes  have  been  tried  to  my  knowledge.  The  one  which 
seems  to  work  best  is  that  of  the  children  imagining  a  boy 
compelled  to  begin  work  at  the  end  of  his  grammar-school 
course.  The  first  few  recitation  periods  are  largely  given  up  to 
working  out  the  plan  and  following  this  boy  as  he  applies  for  and 
secures  a  position  in  a  grocery  store. 
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Some  of  the  advantages  of  selecting  the  grocery  business  for 
this  particular  class  are  seen  in  the  facts  that  fully  one-third  of 
the  pupils  had  either  parents  or  near  relation  in  the  grocery 
business,  fully  one-third  of  the  boys  had  worked  in  a  grocery 
store,  and  all  the  pupils  lived  in  easy  reach  of  the  corner  gro- 
ceryman,  of  whom  they  were  required  to  get  their  knowledge 
first-hand.  The  pupils  were  encouraged  to  secure  order  blanks, 
actual  bills  of  goods,  etc.,  from  their  grocery  adviser.  These 
were  mounted,  and,  together  with  an  account  of  the  boy's  experi- 
ence, make  part  of  a  notebook  record.  The  time  for  working 
up  the  notebook  record  need  not  all  be  taken  from  the  arithmetic 
periods,  for  the  working  out  of  these  experiences  is  interesting 
and  valuable  composition  drill. 

The  boy's  work  of  the  first  day  is  simple ;  but  the  children's 
boy  is  always  bright  and  anxious  to  learn.  He  is  consequently 
hurried  through  his  first  experiences  of  sweeping,  and  taking  and 
delivering  orders,  and  is  soon  sent  to  the  wholesale  house  to  pay 
a  bill.  The  employer  is  always  kind  and  allows  the  boy  to  foot 
the  bill.  The  boy  finds  that  the  amount  given  him  with  which 
to  pay  the  bill  does  not  equal  the  footing.  The  kind  employer 
then  leads  the  boy  to  see  that  the  bill  is  being  paid  within  ten 
days,  and  a  discount  is  being  allowed.  From  bills  secured  of 
grocers,  children  learn  usual  discounts  and  make  bills  of  their 
own.  These  bills  are  footed,  but  the  footing  is  not  placed  on 
the  bills.  Part  of  an  assignment  is  to  examine  the  items  of  a 
classmate's  bill  and  compute  the  footing.  On  returning  these 
bills  to  the  owners  there  are  always  some  differences  in  footings. 
The  items  are  then  read  by  the  teacher  and  computations  are 
made  by  the  pupils  as  oral  arithmetic.  The  pupils  keep  the 
results  of  the  computations  for  addition.  The  items  being  fin- 
ished, each  pupil  adds.  After  different  answers  have  been 
reported,  it  is  evident  that  some  are  wrong.  At  this  point  the 
pupils  readily  realize  the  utilitarian  value  of  drill  in  addition. 
Where  errors  were  made,  each  pupil  feels  the  employer  of  his 
boy  reproaching  him,  i.  e.t  reproaching  the  pupil.  The  matter 
is  no  longer  one  between  the  teacher  and  pupil,  but  the  situation 
has  become  that  of  a  business  relation.     So  readily  is  this  transi- 
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tion  made  from  the  imagined  boy  to  the  pupil  himself  that  in 
the  first  week's  work  pupils  had  of  themselves  begun  to  speak  of 
44  Flora's  bill,"  "Thomas's  order,"  etc.,  and  so  real  does  this 
become  that  it  is  expressed  in  the  titles  of  some  of  the  note- 
books, e.g.,  "My  Experience  in  the  Grocery  Business."  With 
a  class  in  this  condition  the  teacher  may  give  as  long  and  other- 
wise tedious  columns  of  numbers  for  addition  drill  as  he  pleases, 
without  any  lack  of  response  from  even  the  slowest  of  girls  or 
the  most  self-satisfied  of  boys.  The  arithmetic  is  no  longer 
dictation  work.     The  motive  is  from  within. 

Boys  who  seemed  on  the  verge  of  dropping  out  of  school 
were  caught  by  this  scheme  and  their  whole  work  improved. 
One  case  is  particularly  worth  noting.  A  boy  who  had  never 
done  anything  for  anybody  became  so  enthusiastic  with  his  work 
that  not  only  his  arithmetic  improved,  but  also  his  other  work, 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  allowed  to  take  8  B  arithmetic  in 
addition  to  7  A  work. 

In  the  grocery  experience  may  be  introduced,  besides  bills 
and  their  discount,  interest  on  overdue  bills,  gain-and-loss  com- 
putations, taxes,  insurance,  commercial  discount,  and — in  a  less 
direct  relation — commission. 

The  utilitarian  value  of  these  subjects  was  made  potent  by 
having  the  boy  do  his  work  well  a  few  years  and  then  decide  he 
wished  to  try  the  grocery  business  for  himself.  He  rented  part 
of  his  employer's  store  and  handled  a  little  stock  of  flour, 
brooms,  and  potatoes.  This  necessitated  his  paying  part  of  the 
expenses.  In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  these  expenses, 
each  pupil  secured  a  list  of  running  expenses  from  his  grocer. 
It  was  then  decided  that  there  were  still  other  expenses,  one 
item  of  which  was  taxes.  This  subject  was  then  studied ;  like- 
wise insurance.  The  class  determined  that  the  boy  should  rent 
one-sixth  of  the  store  and  pay  one-sixth  of  the  expenses.  After 
all  the  above  subjects  had  been  studied  and  the  expenses  computed, 
the  children  asked  their  groceryman  about  the  selling  price  of 
the  goods  the  boy  had  bought,  and  made  out  orders  enough  to 
sell  all  goods.  Some  might  be  at  a  discount  to  save  inventory. 
After  all  goods  were  sold  and  expenses  deducted,  many  pupils 
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found  that  they  had  been  doing  a  losing  business,  and  readily 
saw  the  need  of  careful  calculation  in  business. 

In  finding  the  percentage  of  gain  or  loss  many  found  them- 
selves lamentably  weak  in  decimal  computations.  It  required 
no  urging  from  the  teacher  to  get  these  pupils  to  do  the  most 
grind  kind  of  drill  work  for  getting  the  decimal  point  in  the 
right  place.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  their  employers  could 
not  retain  them  unless  they  improved.  They  could  hardly  have 
got  this  feeling  except  by  considering  arithmetic  as  a  utili- 
tarian study. 

A  school  bank  seems  the  best  means  of  taking  up  interest 
and  its  applications.  Our  8  B's  have  devoted  one  period  per 
week  to  the  activities  of  banking.  The  result  has  heen  a  decided 
gain  in  general  interest  and  a  rather  startling  revelation,  viz., 
that,  with  the  organized  self-direction  among  the  pupils,  two 
teachers  easily  assisted  seventy-five  pupils  to  teach  themselves. 
The  8  B's  organized  their  part  of  the  school  into  a  city  corpo- 
ration and  were  paid  for  service.  Money  was  thus  placed  in 
circulation.  A  place  of  deposit  was  needed ;  a  bank  was 
organized  ;  and  there  soon  developed  a  need  of  bank  books, 
deposit  slips,  checks,  notes,  etc. 

Considered  as  a  utilitarian  subject,  there  is  little  arithmetic 
left  for  the  8  A's  except  review  work  and  a  study  of  mensura- 
tion with  the  algebra  point  of  view.  However,  it  would  seem 
that  such  subjects  as  United  States  revenue,  if  taught  at  all  to 
Indianapolis  children,  should  be  left  until  the  tariff  question  is 
worked  out  in  the  8  A  history.  It  is  very  difficult  for  Indianapo- 
lis children  to  realize  its  utility  before  such  historical  study  is 
made.  The  8  A  seems  a  fit  time  for  special  stress  on  drill  for 
accuracy  which  our  business  friends  report  so  sorely  needed. 
The  8  A  pupil  should  have  a  rich  store  of  concrete  thoughts  on 
all  utilitarian  subjects.  Having  this  concrete  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  the  review  work,  the  teacher  may  legitimately  give 
much  time  to  working  for  what  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  News,  calls 
"everlasting  accuracy." 

Considering  arithmetic  as  a  utilitarian  study,  the  conclusions 
from  the  foregoing,  briefly  stated,  seem  to  be  these:   that,  on  the 
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evidence  of  business-men,  the  pupils  passing  through  the  schools 
are  deficient  in  the  arithmetic  needed  in  business ;  that  there  are 
some  subjects  being  taught  which  have  no  utilitarian  value ;  that 
oral  arithmetic  is  of  much  the  greater  value  for  business  training; 
that  the  children  of  the  upper  grammar  grades  are  sufficiently 
developed  to  get  the  utilitarian  point  of  view;  and  that  the 
arithmetic  work  itself  is  best  taught  in  its  utilitarian  setting. 

In  the  light  of  these  deductions,  it  would  seem  that  the 
course  of  study  should  first  lay  stress  on  the  fundamentals  and 
such  general  principles  as  underlie  all  business  operations,  rather 
than  on  intricate  problems ;  second,  that  the  course  should  omit 
or  postpone  until  the  high  school  such  subjects  as  have  no  utility 
in  the  business  world ;  third,  the  major  amount  of  drill  should 
be  given  to  such  computations  as  make  for  proficiency  in  oral  or 
mental  operations ;  fourth,  the  course  in  advanced  arithmetic 
should  be  adapted  to  the  environment  of  the  Indianapolis  pupils 
and  should  be  sufficiently  informal  to  allow  adaptations  to  the 
dominant  business  interests  of  the  pupils  of  different  districts ; 
and,  fifth,  provisions  should  be  made  for  surrounding  upper- 
grade  pupils  with  the  utilitarian  atmosphere  of  each  successive 

topic  studied. 

Cliff  W.  Stone, 

Indianapolis.  Ind.  Principal  School  No.  8. 


EXPRESSION. 

One  of  the  marked  changes  in  the  school  of  today,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  few  years  ago,  is  the  time  and  importance 
given  to  expression.  As  the  study  of  the  individual  child  has 
taken  the  place  of  mass  work,  and  freedom  the  place  of  restraint 
and  unreasoning  obedience ;  as  personal  observation,  contact 
with  life,  and  real  knowledge  of  things  have  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  more  potent  than  text-books  —  so  expression  has  taken 
the  place  of  repression,  and  joy  and  genuineness  the  place  of 
dull  sadness,  self-concealment,  and  self-consciousness.  The 
workshop,  the  cooking-room,  the  garden,  the  laboratory,  and 
the  studio,  through  which  the  child  relates  himself  in  a  real 
way  to  the  world's  work  and  to  people,  and  realizes  his  own 
power  and  use,  are  comparatively  new  factors  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  course  of  study.  "  I  saw  that  the  children  were  not  happy 
in  the  school,  and  I  knew  that  something  was  wrong  with  the 
school,"  said  Colonel  Parker;  "that  was  the  beginning  of  my 
work." 

With  this  change  have  come  serious  evils.  Many  of  the 
teachers  who  have  observed  and  studied  the  children,  and  who 
have  felt  the  thinness  and  poverty  of  the  school  life,  the  failure 
to  satisfy  the  child's  craving  for  self-expression  and  growth, 
have  been  hampered  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  principles 
governing  the  use  of  these  modes  of  expression,  as  well  as  by  a 
lack  of  skill  in  technique  ;  for  nowhere  is  the  skill  of  the  teacher, 
the  power  to  do,  of  so  much  importance  as  in  the  elementary 
school.  The  result  has  been  an  overcrowded  curriculum,  drill 
in  forms  of  expression,  and  ultimate  absorption  in  these  forms 
which,  instead  of  being  obedient  servants  transmitting  thought 
and  feeling,  soon  become  masters,  an  end  and  law  unto  them- 
selves. The  practical  working  out  of  the  principle  that  one  can 
express  only  what  is  his  own,  only  what  he  can  assimilate  of 
reality,  truth,  and  beauty,  we  find  most  difficult  in  the  school, 
because   the  product  of  expression  is  so  valuable  in  our  eyes 
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that  technical  skill  tends  to  become  the  only  measure  of  success. 
Expression  in  education  means  all  that  it  does  in  life.  It  is 
work  developed  by  community  interests ;  it  is  a  social  function, 
and  should  serve  the  social  organism.  There  must  be  a  real 
demand  felt  by  the  child  for  what  he  produces.  The  desire  to 
meet  this  demand  creates  an  interest  and  moves  him  to  study, 
to  investigate  materials,  laws,  forces,  facts  in  science  and  in 
history,  and  apply  all  these  to  the  improvement  of  his  work. 
His  own  product  becomes  an  incentive  to  closer  observation,  to 
fuller  study  and  greater  technical  skill.  Technique  is  not  all 
external.  It  is  the  fitting  of  the  tools  and  material  to  the 
spirit,  which  is  internal.  When  the  community  life  makes  a 
genuine,  adequate  motive  for  expression,  and  supplies  conditions 
and  material  for  study  and  work,  growth  in  technical  skill 
is  assured.  Technique  is  a  power,  but  it  must  be  exalted  by  a 
fulness  of  life,  a  richness  of  personality  —  that  for  which  it 
exists.  With  the  child  each  expression  —  no  matter  how  crude, 
if  it  is  a  free  utterance  of  his  own  power  —  is  a  joy.  It  is  his 
all  at  that  moment.  His  only  standard  is  what  he  thinks  and 
feels.  He  is  not  trying  to  repeat  a  model,  but  simply  to  realize  his 
own  thought;  and  whatever  he  makes  —  his  play,  his  painting,  his 
drawing — should  be  treated  reverently.  Who  knows  what  it 
means  to  him?  Freedom  to  work  out  what  he  sees  and  thinks  is 
his  right.  Let  us  not  intrude  and  impose  our  grown-up  ideas  upon 
him,  but  study  to  know  what  he  is  reaching  out  after,  and  try  to 
apprehend  his  moods,  that  we  may  feel  his  desire  for  growth  — 
the  unconscious  demand  that  his  spirit  is  making  for  his  own  ever- 
lasting good;  and  then  co-operate  with  him  in  working  it  out. 
Expression  is  a  necessity  of  growth.  The  tendency  of  all 
thought  is  to  manifest  itself  in  some  kind  of  form.  Its  vitality 
depends  largely  upon  its  embodiment  in  expression.  Inhibition 
or  arrest  of  this  natural  flowing  out  of  a  living  force  reacts  to 
dissipate  energy  and  to  destroy  that  unity  of  mind  and  body 
which  is  the  true  condition  of  being.  Free  expression  reacts  to 
intensify,  clarify,  and  vivify  thought.  Each  expression  is  an 
incentive  to  another,  because  it  brings  a  new  recognition  ;  a 
clearer,   stronger    image,  which    in    turn    manifests    itself;  and 
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so  thought  and  expression  constantly  act  and  react  upon  each 
other;  there  is  no  end,  but  instead  an  ever-widening  circle. 
Expression  is,  therefore,  a  mode  of  study.  Work  in  wood  and 
metal,  gardening,  dyeing,  spinning,  weaving,  sewing,  decorative 
needlework,  printing,  bookbinding,  pottery,  as  well  as  modeling, 
painting,  drawing,  dramatics,  and  music,  put  meaning,  vitality, 
and  motive  into  the  search  for  knowledge,  as  well  as  discrimina- 
tion in  its  use. 

Poetry,  language,  and  the  drama,  painting,  and  'music  are 
traditional  forms  :  they  are  tools,  the  embodiment  of  laws  of  the 
mind,  a  part  of  the  accumulation  of  the  race,  the  inheritance  to 
which  we  are  born  and  which  we  accept  as  we  do  all  other  social 
institutions.  The  world  is  full  of  light  —  beautiful  forms,  colors, 
and  sounds.  The  child  is  susceptible  to  all  this  beauty.  Brought 
into  contact  with  pictures,  statuary,  the  voices  of  men  and  women, 
and  being  imitative,  he  tends  to  express  himself  through  these 
forms,  modifying  each  by  his  own  individual  way  of  using  it. 
The  special  appeal  which  beauty  of  color,  light,  and  shade  make 
to  him,  and  the  emotions  they  arouse,  he  expresses  with  paint 
and  brush ;  ideas  of  form  he  molds  into  the  clay  ;  his  larger 
emotions,  feelings  that  he  cannot  put  into  words  alone,  he 
expresses  through  music.  In  the  drama  and  dramatic  action  he 
brings  together  all  his  experiences  and  combines  them  into  one 
supreme  act.     Charlotte  Cushman  once  said  : 

I  think  I  love  and  reverence  all  the  arts  equally,  only  putting  my  own 
just  above  the  others  because  in  it  I  recognize  the  union  and  culmination  of 
them  all.  To  me  it  seems  as  if,  when  God  conceived  the  world,  that  was 
poetry;  when  he  formed  it,  that  was  sculpture;  when  he  colored  it,  that  was 
painting;  when  he  peopled  it  with  living  beings,  that  was  divine,  eternal 
drama. 

Searching  for  the  principles  underlying  any  art  and  the  laws 
governing  it,  leads  up  to  a  point  where  we  see  that  all  the  arts 
are  one,  and  that  the  only  art  is  the  expression  of  an  artistic 
individual  through  a  trained  technique,  be  that  technique  what 
it  may.  To  speak,  therefore,  of  the  drama  is  to  speak  in  a 
broad  way  of  painting,  music,  and  sculpture;  for  the  drama 
embraces  them  all,  and,  if  we  include  the  musical  drama,  is  the 
most  perfect  outlet  for  human  emotions.     The  passion  of  the 
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child  for  acting  out  in  his  own  body  phases  of  life  that  he 
observes,  and  adding  his  own  interpretation  to  these,  of  stretching 
his  own  personality  to  include  other  life,  is  one  of  the  deepest- 
seated  in  the  human  soul;  yet  perhaps  no  other  mode  of  self- 
expression  has  been  so  little  used  in  the  schools.  Outside  of 
the  kindergarten  it  is  hardly  recognized  as  having  any  function, 
if  we  except  the  spasmodic  dramatics  in  the  high  schools  and 
colleges  which  are  almost  wholly  isolated  from  the  regular  work. 

Dramatic  expression  plays  an  important  part  in  human  life. 
The  theater,  an  offspring  of  a  high  civilization,  is  but  one  of  the 
small  spheres  of  dramatic  art.  "  All  the  world's  a  stage,  and 
all  the  men  and  women  merely  players."  The  background  of 
this  large  playhouse  is  the  social  life  into  which  each  is  born. 
Life  is  an  incessant  exercise  of  the  dramatic  faculty.  Each  of 
us  is  all  his  life  engaged  in  reading  other  people,  observing 
them,  studying  them,  and  consciously  or  unconsciously  imitating 
what  pleases,  or  avoiding  what  seems  unworthy.  Dramatic  art 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  inner  life  is  revealed  by  words, 
tones  of  voice,  movements,  and  actions.  Each  one  of  us  is 
more  or  less  skilled  in  reading  the  meaning  of  these  signs;  we 
judge  of  our  fellows  by  those  he  puts  forth,  and  by  imitating 
them  we  put  ourselves  into  his  place  and  partake  of  his  expe- 
riences. Through  this  door  the  actor  enters  into  the  character 
of  another,  whether  that  other  be  real  or  created  by  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Many  manifestations  of  this  dramatic  instinct  have  been 
observed  among  animals ;  they  express  themselves  by  sound  and 
movement ;  they  know  the  meaning  of  these  in  their  associates, 
and  express  their  sympathy  by  their  responses.  They  respond 
to  signs  of  fear,  and  are  thrown  into  a  panic  when  it  is  exhibited 
in  their  leader.  They  have  their  plays,  sham  battles,  and  races  ; 
they  pretend  to  be  what  they  are  not ;  they  decoy,  beguile,  and 
mock  each  other;  Molly  Cotton  Tail,  Redruff,  Lobo,  and  Wully 
are  great  actors  in  the  tragedies  which  bear  their  names. 

The  most  primitive  peoples  have  their  dances,  festivals, 
and  celebrations  of  every  joyful  event  —  the  seedtime,  the 
harvest,  the  hunt,  the  victory  in   war.     They  imitate  birds  and 
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animals  and  pantomime  the  great  passions  —  love,  jealousy,  and 
hatred;  they  act  out  sham  battles;  they  entertain  friends  and 
strangers  by  prolonged  dramatic  festivals.  Robert  Louis  Stev- 
enson describes  a  five-days'  festival  given  in  his  honor  by  the 
inhabitants  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in  which  they  com- 
bined music,  the  dance,  and  dramatic  action.  The  child  begins 
very  early  to  imitate  the  actions  of  those  around  him.  He  selects 
this  or  that  out  of  his  environment  which  interests  and  appeals 
to  him,  and,  by  imitation,  finds  out  about  it  and  about  himself. 
That  is  his  way  of  studying  and  experimenting  with  his  materials, 
of  getting  at  the  heart  of  things,  and  of  feeling  and  developing 
his  own  powers. 

Whatever  other  function  imitation  may  have  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  the  beginnings  of  dramatic  art  are  bound  up 
in  this  tendency  to  imitate,  which  in  greater  or  less  degree  is 
exhibited  by  all  children.  Anyone  observing  children  knows 
how  they  imitate  sounds  and  movements;  repeat  words,  rhymes, 
and  jingles;  how  they  reproduce  the  life  about  them  in  their  lit- 
tle dramatic  plays,  adding  individual  touches  here  and  there, 
and  even  new  conditions,  and  sometimes  continuing  in  certain 
characters  for  days  at  a  time.  Everybody  knows  the  animal 
games,  the  doll  dramas,  the  housekeeping  plays,  the  school  and 
church  plays,  the  personating  of  the  father  and  mother,  the 
teacher  and  pastor.  Indeed,  all  the  social  life  about  the  chil- 
dren is  reproduced  with  startling  accuracy  by  the  little  actors. 
They  delight  in  the  subtle  influence  of  costume,  of  putting  on 
the  clothes  of  another,  and  so  getting  another  self  and  filling  out 
the  personality.1 

As  the  children  grow  older  they  begin  to  group  themselves 
together  to  represent  scenes  from  history  and  story —  delighting 
in  heroic  deeds  and  in  the  witchery  and  power  of  the  fairies, 
demons,  goblins,  and  spirits  that  people  the  old  literature.  To 
these  beginnings  we  may  easily  trace  the  organized,  developed 
drama  of  civilization,  which  is  such  a  widespread,  far-reaching 
influence  in  the  social  life  of  today.     Almost  every  human  prob- 

1  In  the  May,  1 90 1,  number  of  this  magazine  are  a  number  of  memories  and 
observations  of  dram  1  tic  experiences  by  the  professional  class  of  that  year. 
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lem,  every  phase  of  life,  is  reproduced  on  the  modern  stage. 
Never  has  the  theater  been  so  popular.  The  drama  of  the  great 
passions  of  patriotism,  of  human  liberty,  ambition,  and  revenge, 
with  their  terrible  conflicts,  their  pictures  of  failures,  suffering, 
and  death;  the  drama  of  the  individual,  of  the  family,  and  the 
affections  of  simple,  everyday  life,  with  its  alternating  hopes  and 
fears,  struggles,  victories,  and  defeats,  fills  the  theatres  with  spec- 
tators— because  the  drama  answers  a  universal  demand  ;  because 
men  are  interested  in  human  nature  and  its  individual  manifesta- 
tions; because  they  love  to  be  moved,  to  have  the  monotony  of 
their  lives  broken  up  and  their  nobler  selves  startled  into  action. 

Noting  the  universality  of  this  dramatic  instinct  and  the  wide- 
spread love  and  delight  of  people  old  and  young  among  all 
nations  in  dramatic  performances,  it  would  seem  as  though  it 
could  not  be  ignored  in  an  educational  scheme. 

In  the  Elementary  School  we  are  trying  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  which  group  themselves  about  this  kind  of  work.  The 
primary  grades  act  out  in  a  broad  way,  make  objective,  the  sto- 
ries and  poems  that  appeal  to  them.  They  show  great  delight 
in  the  festivals  and  dances  of  the  early  peoples,  in  the  home 
life,  industries,  weaving,  cooking;  and  are  always  anxious  to 
illustrate  these  in  their  own  person.  In  these  grades  these  illus- 
trations are  for  the  most  part  pantomimic.  The  children  have 
not  sufficient  control  of  language,  and  at  this  stage  stress  cannot 
be  laid  upon  it;  but  the  situations  are  a  great  stimuli  to  speech 
when  the  action  alone  is  inadequate  to  the  expression  of  the 
thought.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  transient  in  their  love  of 
dramatics  ;  the  older  children  are  never  happier  than  when  allowed 
to  express  themselves  in  dramatic  form.  They  organize  their 
plays  better  to  make  them  tell  their  stories  more  completely. 
They  learn  the  principles  of  dramatic  construction  by  the  actual 
fitting  of  their  work  to  the  necessities  of  time  and  space,  charac- 
ter and  situation.  The  expression  becomes  disciplined  through 
technique.  Language  grows  fuller,  although  always  subservient 
to  the  action,  which  it  clears  up  and  moves  on.  In  the  primary 
and  intermediate  grades  the  children  construct  their  own  plays, 
suggest  the  action  and  stage  business,  write  the  speeches,  plan, 
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and  often  make,  the  scenery  and  costumes.  All  the  skill  and 
knowledge  at  their  command  thus  come  into  play.  They  exer- 
cise judgment  and  taste  in  choosing,  rejecting,  and  determining 
values  and  proportions.  The  slow  child  is  stimulated  into  action, 
while  the  impulsive  child  must  restrain  himself  until  he  sees  the 
whole,  else  his  action  has  no  meaning.  In  the  upper  grades  the 
children  study  some  of  the  great  dramas  and  read  aloud  or  act 
out  scenes  from  them.  They  are  chiefly  interested  in  life,  and 
the  poetic  drama  gives  them  the  freedom  of  the  world,  for  the 
drama  is  life  concentrated,  intensified.  It  fastens  on  the  real 
meaning  of  a  bit  of  life  or  of  literature ;  gets  the  kernel  out  of 
any  experience  of  human  life ;  it  makes  clear  and  inevitable  the 
retribution  of  vice  and  the  reward  of  virtue ;  it  gives  opportu- 
nity for  the  study  of  character  in  the  light  of  completed  action ; 
it  shows  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil,  and  the  insistence 
and  fatality  of  character,  teaching  morality  and  religion  by  impli- 
cation. 

Expression,  either  in  voice  alone  or  in  both  voice  and  action, 
is  an  incentive  to  the  deepest  study  and  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture. The  knowledge  required  is  so  definite  and  details  are  so 
important  in  dramatic  presentation  that  the  necessity  of  return- 
ing again  and  again  to  the  text  is  forced  upon  the  student.  The 
individual  is  brought  into  living  contact  with  a  great  variety  of 
people  and  influences  which  supplements  his  own  experiences, 
expands  and  multiplies  his  own  personality,  broadens  his  sym- 
pathies, deepens  his  emotional  nature,  trains  his  body  into  free 
spontaneous  controlled  action,  and  adds  an  everlasting  charm, 

variety,  and  freshness  to  life. 

Martha  Fleming. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Education. 
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The  Western  Slope,     By  Celia  Parker  Woolley.     Evanston,  111.:  William 
S.  Lord,  1903.     Pp.  250.     $1.25,  postpaid. 

Although  this  is  not  a  book  on  education,  it  presents  in  leisurely  fashion  the 
author's  restful  views  on  "  the  way  we  have  come"  during  the  last  thirty  years,  educa- 
tionally, religiously,  and  socially.  To  look  at  the  world  about  us  through  the  eyes  of 
this  genial,  philosophic-minded  woman  is  well  worth  one's  while. 

Mrs.  Woolley  is  a  panegyrist  of,  not  youth,  nor  old  age,  but  the  years  of  life 
"from  thirty  to  fifty  and  a  little  beyond"— that  is,  The  Western  Slope.  That  a  club 
woman  who  has  been  more  or  less  in  the  thick  of  the  various  reform  movements  for 
the  last  thirty  years  should  have  a  serene  appreciation  of  the  sunshine  of  life's  after- 
noon is  a  good  sign  of  the  times.  Surely,  not  only  the  will  to  believe,  but  also  the  will 
to  be  genial,  exist  within  her  soul.  Some  lines,  which  are  the  writer's  foreword,  are 
so  simple,  so  full  of  imagery,  grace,  and  beauty,  that  I  give  them : 

Down  the  hill  the  rest  of  the  way, 
And  quite  past  noon  the  time  of  day. 

A  gentle  slope,  a  sunset  sky, 
Halting  feet,  but  a  lifted  eye. 

Body  growing  tired  and  old ; 
Spirit  will  some  day  slip  its  hold. 

Heart  that  has  gained  and  lost  with  the  rest, 
And  learned  just  loving  is  the  best. 

Afternoon,  and  this  peaceful  slope ; 
The  sunset  sky  with  its  tale  of  hope. 

Mrs.  Woolley's  pleasure  in  her  recollections  of  the  spell  downs  of  former  day 
and  the  other  emulative  methods  of  the  school  which  made  "  beating  and.  getting 
ahead  "  a  basis  of  interest  is  not  shared  by  all  the  residents  of  the  "  western  slope." 
I  well  remember  the  experience  of  a  shy  young  person  who  in  one  day  was  initiated 
into  a  new  school  and  made  acquainted  with  the  horrors  of  that  rack  of  torture  —  the 
spell  down.  She  saw  then  for  the  first  time  children  nerved  for  battle,  or  pale  and 
tearful  from  chagrin  because  they  had  been  the  last  chosen,  and  a  few  dull  ones,  whom 
evidently  no  one  expected  to  spell,  reddening  painfully  under  the  slights  and  stings  in 
the  tones  of  the  leaders,  and  the  smiles  and  glances  of  other  children,  joining  the 
ranks  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Then,  when  the  battle  had  begun,  came  the 
flush  of  conquest  into  some  faces,  or  of  rage  at  defeat  into  others,  and  the  driven, 
hunted  look  into  the  faces  of  the  helpless  children  who  "could  not  spell."  She 
longed  to  take  the  unhappy  ones  by  the  hand  and  say  :  "  Never  mind,  for,  though  I 
can  spell,  I  could  never  have  learned  this  way." 

Some  valuable  suggestions  are  made  to  women  who  speak  in  public  discussions : 

It  is  the  merit  and  weakness  of  the  average  woman  speaker  to  suppose  she  must  have  a  definite  line 
of  thought  to  follow,  a  cause  to  serve,  an  object  to  gain.    The  result  is  that  when  she  has  nothing  more 
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to  say  she  stops  talking  and  sits  down ;  thus  she  often  fails  in  finish  and  the  gift  of  climax.  I  doubt  if 
many  women  speakers  know  what  climax  is.  They  stop  abruptly,  as  I  have  said,  when  they  are  through, 
or  rather  when  they  have  lost  their  immediate  clue.  All  this  is  but  saying  that,  while  women  have  the 
gift  of  public  speaking,  they  have  not  yet,  as  a  rule,  acquired  the  art ;  and  the  art  consists  in  something 
besides  the  proper  chest  tone,  the  right  sort  of  gesture  and  pose.  It  sounds  absurd,  but  the  art  of  public 
speaking  consists  largely  in  the  ability  to  keep  on  talking.  Most  men  speakers  have  this  gift  in  weari- 
some perfection.  Much  as  I  have  suffered  from  this  talent  of  theirs,  of  interminability,  I  admire  it  also. 
Few  women  have  learned  to  think  on  their  feet. 

The  story  of  the  successes  of  The  Village  Improvement  Club  is  entertaining  and 
convincing. 

In  this  book  one  is  able  to  get  away  from  that  "too  personal  point  of  view  which 

hinders  understanding  all  round ;  a  tyrannous  and  insistent  ego  which  brings  every 

matter  to  be  judged,  all  human  values,  to  the  bar  of  some  preconceived  wish  or 

opinion." 

Laura  T.  Brayton. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 
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The  Normal  School  Bulletin.     Published  quarterly.     Charleston,  111.:  Eastern  Illinois 

Normal  School,  1903.     i2mo. 
Barneses  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States   Told  in  Biographies.     By  James 

Baldwin.     New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1903.     Pp.  360,  i2mo;  cloth. 
Barnes's  School  History  of  the  United  States:  Being  a  Revision  of  a  Brief  History  of 

the  United  States.     By  John  Dorman  Steele  and  Esther  Baker  Steele.     New 

York:  American  Book  Co.,  1903.     Pp.  452,  i2mo;  cloth. 
A  Boy  on  the  Farm  at  Work  and  at  Play,     By  Jacob  Abbott.     Edited   by  Clifton 

Johnson,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.     New  York :  American 

Book  Co.,  1903.     Pp.  182,  i2mo;  cloth. 
Botany  All  the  Year  Round:  A  Practical  Text- Book  for  Schools.     By  B.  F.  Andrews. 

New  York  :  American  Book  Co.,  1903.     Pp.  302,  i2mo  ;  cloth. 
The  Method  of  Recitation.     By  Charles  A.  McMurry  and  Frank  M.  McMurry.     New 

York:  Macmillan,  1903.     Pp.  339,  i2mo;  cloth. 

Elements  of  General  Method  Based  on  the  Principles  of  Herbart.  By  Charles  McMurry. 
New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  New  York  :  Macmillan,  1903.  Pp.  331, 
1 2 mo  ;  cloth. 

Special  Method  in  the  Reading  of  Complete  English  Classics  in  the  Grades  of  the  Com- 
mon School.  By  Charles  McMurry.  New  York :  Macmillan,  1903.  Pp.  254, 
i2mo;  cloth. 

Hand-Loom  Weaving:  A  Manual  for  School  and  Home.  By  Mattie  Phipps  Todd. 
With  an  Introduction  by  A.  W.  Cooley.  Chicago  :  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  1902. 
i2mo;  cloth. 

A  School  Grammar  on  the  English  Language.  By  W.  M.  Baskervill  and  J.  W. 
Sewell.     New  York:   American  Book  Co.,  1900,   1903.     Pp.216,   i2mo;  cloth. 

The  Children's  First  Story  Book.  By  May  H.  Wood.  New  York :  American  Book 
Co.,  1902.     Pp.  80,  i2mo;  cloth. 

Commercial  German:  A  Complete  Course  for  Use  in  Commercial  Schools  and  in  All 
the  Commercial  Courses  of  High  Schools.  By  Arnold  Kutner.  New  York : 
American  Book  Co.,  1903.     Pp.  404,  i2mo;  cloth. 

Language  Lessons.  By  J.  W.  Sewell.  New  York  :  American  Book  Co.,  1900,  1903 
Pp.  160,  i2mo;  cloth. 

Triumphs  of  Science.  Edited  by  M.  A.  L.  Lane.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1903.  Pp. 
154,  i2mo;  cloth. 

The  Western  Slope.  By  Celia  Parker  Woolley.  Evanston,  111.:  William  S. 
Lord,  1903.     Pp.250.     $1.25,  postpaid;   l2mo;  cloth. 
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The  Best 

TONIC 


When  you  are  all  tired  out, feci  weak, 
sleep  does  not  rest  and  the  digestion 
and  appetite  are  poor,  there  is  no  rem- 
edy so  effective  as  Horsford's  Acid 
Phosphate.  It  is  a  nerve  food  and 
a  tonic  that  nourishes  and  strengthens 
the  entire  system.     Insist  on  having 

HorsfortPs 

Acid 

Phosphate 


lord  Chemical  Work 


I  HAVE  M/»DE  /%  CAREFUL 

Chemical  pgjfiJSSgS  0F 


fyrffteTeefft, 
AND  FIND  NOTHING  INJURIOUS 
OR  OBJECTIONABLE  IN  ITS  COMI'C- 

FOR  TWO  SCORE  YEAR  WEN 

Genteel  Americans  have  cared  (or 
their  teelh  with  no  fear  of  Acid, 
Grit  or  other  injurious  substances 


S0Z0D0NT 


MENNEN5 


TALCUM 


t  TollO 

Powder 


DELICHTFULAtTERBATHINCALUXuRYAFTtRSHAVIHC 
Boautlflaa  and  Preie me*  «he  Complexion. 


'  Minmn's  Violet  Talcum  \ 


In  house-cleaning  a  little  Piatt's 
Chlorides  should  be  mixed  with  the 
water  when  sprinkling  the  floors 
or  wiping  the  wood-work.  Disease 
germs  are  thus  destroyed  and 
thorough  cleanliness  ensured. 

Piatt's 
Chlorides 

THE   ODORLESS 
DISINFECTANT. 

A  colorless  liquid;  powerful,  safe,  and  econom- 
ical. Sold  in  quart  bottles  only,  by  Druggists 
and  high-class  Grocers.  Manufactured  by 
Henry  B.  Piatt,  New  York. 


1RDKIH 


vammtEma 

1i\eBe$n*nic 

THE  manner  of  its  making  gives  it  just  the 
strengthening  properties  necessary  to  fortify 
oneself  against  a  cold,  wet  spell.  Hardly  any- 
one is  so  constituted  but  that  some  of  the  time 
he  or  she  does  not  need  a  bracing,  palatable 
tonic.  Even  the  most  robust  are  often  suscep- 
tible to  the  inroads  of  disease,  owing  to  dis- 
regard of  the  well-established  necessity  of 
keeping  one's  physical  condition  up  to  the 
proper  defensive  standard.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  be  strong;  it  is  equally  important  to  remain 
strong.  Pabst  Extract  will  make  you  strong  and 
keep  you  strong. 

Pabit  Malt  Extract  is  recommended  by  physicians,    and  sold  by  druggiitt. 
Write  to  Pabst  Malt  Extract  Department,  Milwaukee,  Wi<-,  lor  interesting  booklet. 


No  Member  of  your  Family 

should  be  without  an  Individual  Stick  of 


(10?    POCKET  TINS.) 

Relieves  Colds,  Rough  Skin. 

Bruises.  Soreness  &? 
ALL,  DRUGGISTS, 

OR    BY  MAIL 

ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE 

IN  SILVER  OR  STAMPS.      863  -BROADWAY,  HX 


Because  it  has  real  merit,  this 
Pioneer  Linen  Underwear  grows  in 
popularity  every  year.  It  is  so  com- 
fortable— so  satisfactory,  that  those 
who  wear  it  once,  recommend  it  to 
their  friends  unqualifiedly. 

Booklet  tilling  all  about  it,  anJ  samplit 
of  LintnMak,  maikd  frlt,  on  rtauttl. 

The  Deimel  Linen  Mesh  Co. 

(Orif  iBIIOn  of  Llnen.Moh) 

Dept.  0. 47— 491  Broadway,  New  York 

S*«  FtmciHO,  CtL.,    .  in  M  on  iconic  r»  Si. 

«',„„*.-,,,,..  D.C y.jtf  Sl 

Hkc-.ki.vv.  N.  Y jio  FuImd  5i. 

MciMm.L,  (is .aw  Si.  Catherine  St. 

i  ■  ■■■■     ;-.  W.  C.  fcKG.,    .  B)  Sindd  (Cecil  Hotel). 


To    the    Land    of 
Fruits    and    Flowers 

FLORIDA 


Through  Sleepers  every  night, 
leaving  Dearborn  Station,  p.-  00  p.m. 


MONON  ROUTE 
and  C.  H.  <EL  D.  RY. 

Passing  thro'  the  beautiful  Cumber- 
land mountain  region  by  daylight, 
and  arriving  at  St.  Augustine  at  a 
convenient  hour   in   the    morning 

CITY  TICKET  OFFICE 
232  CLARK  STREET 
CHICAGO 


OCCUPANTS  200  YEARS  OLD 
in  a.  300-Year-Old  Building  :  ' 

Q-ohann  /Iftaria  jrarlna 
$~\\  (CoiognO  il0-|| 


SOME  FACTS 
ABOUT 

TYPEWRITERS 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  building  typewriter* 
in  the  last  three  year",  ynaitcr  advances  than. in  all  the 
time  previous.  Years  of  experience  have  shown  what 
was  valuable  and  desirable  and  «  hat  should  be  sacri- 
ficed. Some  typewriters  do  good  work  and  are  dur- 
able, yet  are  bard  10  operate  and  are  cumbersome: 
others  are  loo  complicated  and  immIv  get  out  of  order, 

THE     FOX    TYPEWRITER 


ile  features  than  any  wi 
achinc  yet  produced, 
basket  type  machine, 
' ' ing  carriage,  r 


FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Ltd., 
560-570  Front  Street  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH 


The  No.  4 

"Modern  "  Middle- Joint 

Fountain  Pen 

;  Ma  ile  and  Guaranteed  by 

A.   A.  Waterman  &  Co. 

Sold  everywhere  at  $s 


VAITHFril.LV  Mhimd  'o 
cmk.t  U«r>  «5 .uper. 
'   mn^iinin.r    l.r  r,  '..lit     u- 

.t.iI,  ■.■1.1'ul  and  butineu  me 
will  won  be  ■  lir  cry,  back 


.The  $1  Middle -Joii 


:,  bo!  the  grttt  contort 


If  the  local  dealer  has  nut  a  good 
assortment  of  "  Modern "  pens, 
write  directly  to  the  makers, 

A.  A.  WATERMAN  &  CO. 

Dept.  G.         a  Ttuunea  St.,  HEW  YORK 


g»g*^ 

PERFECTION  I 

A 

NTH 

#\II0VOJl 

<*  roau  \gg 

.\Ns.v>riTv53J| 

AXKPOKTATION 

•auuaoa 

U.T 

wkailwiy 

tfaEMCA'I  HOST  POP!)  1  SB  R 

iLWir-iumnmci 

U.IL 

"I"*1'   f"    L°')| 

*" 

™  Art 'cwrter*"1*' 

BERRY  BROTHERS,  Limited, 

Varnish  Manufacturers, 

4WY0RK  IMS  1MLPHU  CMKteO  SI.  IBUS 

SOSION  UHMOft  OWMUII  MX  fllANtfiCO 

Factory  and  Main  Office,  DETROIT. 


Dixon's  oSp'S"  Pencils 


in  all  the  schools  under  Ms  di.irgi:. 

The* 


lithe 


study  in   order  ID  provide  just  the  right  kind  o 
pencil  lor  die  many  kinds  of  educational  mirk. 

They  are  used  in  nil  the   leading  scientific  i 
technical  schools  in  the  country,   and  are  rect 


1  by  t 


hness  and  accuracy  in  grading.    S 
ulor  catalogue.     It  will  help  you. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 


overthe  civilized  world 

THE  IMPROVED 

BOSTON 
GARTER 

IS  KNOWN  AND  WORN 

Every  Pair  Warranted 


y${ 


■#* 


CUSHION 
.    ,  BUTTON 

I  CLASP 

flat  to  the  leg — never 

ips,  Tears  nor  Unfastens 

ALWAYS  EASY 

GEO.  FROST  CO.,  Makara, 
Bo.ton.  Msil,  U.  3.  A. 

atf  u«.  ma.  wwrnnn  > 


Charcoal  Tablets 


ANTISEPTIC 


^^cientific  investigation  clearly  demonstrates  that  by  far  the  greater 
^■^  part  of  the  disorders  of  digestion  are  due  to  the  action  of  germs 
which  gain  access  to  the  alimentary  canal,  cause  the  decomposition  of 
foods,  and  produce  poisonous  substances,  which  when  absorbed  into  the 
blood  give  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  distressing  symptoms,  such  as  heart- 
burn, waterbrash,  sick  headache,  dullness  of  mind,  confusion  of  thought, 
blurred  vision,  specks  before  the  eyes,  and  even  attacks  of  unconscious- 
ness. 

The  best  of  all  intestinal  antiseptics  is  charcoal,  and  of  the  many 
sources  from  which  it  is  derived,  that  prepared  from  cereals  is  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory.  When  exposed  for  a  long  time,  charcoal  absorbs 
organic  material  from  the  air  and  loses  its  efficiency.  For  this  reason 
charcoal  which  has  been  put  away  on  druggists'  shelves  often  proves 
disappointing.  We  prepare  charcoal  from  cereals  to  which  we  add  a 
little  sulphur,  compressed  into  tablet  form  for  convenient  size  to  use, 
and  carefully  pack  them  so  they  will  keep  indefinitely. 

On  receipt  of  the  coupon  below,  signed,  with  $i,  we  will  mail  you 
three  boxes  Charcoal  Tablets,  each  box  containing  forty  tablets. 


COUPON -CUT  HERE 


BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM  CO.  Ltd. 

Dept.  A.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Gentlemen: — Inclosed  find  $f.      Please  mail  me  three  boxes  of  cAntt- 
septic  Charcoal  Tablets. 

Name 

Town 

State 


Z5he  Perfect 
Food 


SHREDDED" 
BISCUIT 


SOLD  BT  ALL  GROCERS 


THE  NATURAL  FOOD  CO., 
HUgara  Falls,  H .  Y. 


Shredded  WhoUWAeat  Biscuit 
is  thrice  cooked  and  spun 
into  fine  shreds.  Each  shred 
contains  many  thousands  of 
little  pores  which  give  great 
surface  for  the  digestive 
fluids  to  act  upon.  It  is 
crisp  and  compels  thorough 
mastication  which  insures 
perfect  digestion. 

Poached  or  Scrambled 

Eggs  on  Shredded 
Wheat  Biscuit 

Mciittu  the  Bbcalt  ilithil,  with  cold 
water.  Pljenmill  hit.  of  butter  on  lop. 
Put  in  buttered  pin  in  hoi  OT*n  lt»ut 
lira  miuDHi.     kemo.e   Kith   puoke 

wl'L™*™"  "!""*     U"  *■  t0tM  Ior 


RERFecTlQN 

iSELF- 
9  CLEANING 
9  AND 
1  FILLING; 

DOES 
NOT 
DROP 
INK. 

LJHC  HEIGHTH  Or  PflflTCTION/, 

1      pKbllv  A  rolJNTAlN  PEN^^T 

I        1      M^  IS  RCACHED  ONLY  BT    ^KL 

ONlV  \ 

a  .  "    THE  "swan:  * 

FOR     SALE    AT 

THE     EXCLUSIVE     PEN     STORE 

BS    STATE    STREET,  (STEWART    BUILDING)    CHICAGO 

MABIE.   TODD     &     BARD 


Copy  Your  Letter  While  You  Write 

by  trsnro  the 

CARBON  LETTER  TAB 

Lttttr  Copying  Made  Cheaper,  Cleaner,  and  More  Conveniint 

100  Letters  and  100  Copies  in  Each  Book.     Bound  in  Board 
Covers  with  Carbon,  Ready  for  Use 

Lvttor  Six*  (8Ji«nJ,  Ruled  01  Plain »0.75 

Not*  Sis*  (61  gJi),  Ruled  of  Plain .JO 

S«<  jfefClW  n  riciifl  of  frill 

S.  D.  CHILD5  &  CO. 

Send  lac 


t  dialogue  of  Office  Supplies 


■40-141  MONROE  ST.,  Cbtog* 


&fie SUN 

Typewriter  No.  2 

1  Type  Bar  Machine 

Visible  Writing 

Highest  Speed 


Most  Perfect  Work  of  All 
The  Only  High  Grade  Writing  Ma- 
chine Sold  at  a  Reasonable  Price 
A  Revelation 
Price  only  $.40.22  to  introduce  it 
INVESTIGATE 

Sun   Typewriter  Co. 

23Q  Broadway,  Now  Yc 


ONLY   ONE  NIGHT 
TO     FLORIDA 


tn  addition  to  its  regular  morning  and 
evening  train  service  for  all  points  south, 
commencing  January  Jth,  the  "  Big 
Four  Route"  will  run  1'ullman  drawing- 
daily  eicept  Sunday,  Chicago  to  St. 
Augustine,  Florida,  via  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati,  Atlanta,  Macon  and  Jackson- 
ville, less  lhan  32  hours  enroule.  This 
train  is  known  as  the  "Chicago  and 
Florida  Special"  and  is  strictly  up  to 
the  2olh  century  mark. 


Call  on  agents   for  rates  and  tickets  via 

"Big  Four  -Q  St  C  Route,"  or  address 

J.     C.     TUCKER 

Gen'l    Northern    Agent 

234    Clark    St.,    Chicago,    III. 


It  jdojE/J  uooDAvbRK 


It  DoBJ  AorewoRK 


1XJ'. 


Preserve  Your 

Magazines 

Have  them  bound  in  Cloth 
or  Leather.  It  will  improve 
the  appearance  of  your 
library  at  a  small  expendi- 
ture. The  University  of 
Chicago  Press  has  a  well- 
equipped  job  bindery  and 
will  be   pleased  to  quote 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

Job  Bindery  Dept.  Chicago 


Protect! 
Ago.  ins  I 

Tempers.lur«  Changea. 

The  Standard  Sanitary 
Underwear  for  Men,  Women 
and  Children. 

Endorsed  by   Leading  Physicians. 

s  JAEGER  Novelties   and 


Don't  forget  that  the  Best  is  the  Cheap- 
est and  that  the  First  Wealth  is  Health. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 

DR.  JAEGER  I-  W.  t.  CO.  »  OWN  STORK. 

NEW  YORK:  l6Wc<tUd5t.;  lB5-IS7Broadway. 

BROOKLYN:  S04  Fulton  Street. 

BOSTON:   KO-2J2  Bo)  1st™  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA:   1S10  Chestnut  Street. 

CHICAOOt    «2  -  [>i(c  Street. 

AGENTS  tlf  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


OUTING  SPOTS 

IN  THE 

NORTHWEST 

There  are  many  places  in  the  country  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  some  inexpensive,  others 
better  and  more  expensive,  where  one  can  spent)  the  summer  days  pleasantly  and  healthfully. 
Among  these  are  Walker,  in  the  Leech  Lake  country,  and  Detroit  and  Battle  Lake  in  the  Lake 
Park  region  in  Minnesota;  Eaton's  ranch,  near  Medora,  N.  D.;  Hunter's  Hot  Springs  in  the 
Yellowstone  valley,  and  Missoula  and  the  Bitter-Root  valley, in  Montana;  Lakes  Pend  d 'Oreille 
and  Cour  d'Alene,  Idaho;  North  Yakima  in  eastern  Washington,  and  Green  River  Hot  Springs 
in  the  Cascades;  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Port  Townsend,  Port  Angeles,  and  Victoria  on  Puget 
Sound,  and  many  places  along  the  Columbia  river  and  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Portland  as  a 

Those  east  of  the  Mississippi  who  wish  a  decided  change  should  go  to  the  Rockies  or  the 
Puget  Sound  and  Columbia  river  and  seacoast  country.  We  can  only  hint  at  these  things  here, 
but  write  us,  giving  particulars  as  near  as  you  can,  and  we  will  try  to  give  you  the  needed 
information  to  enable  you  to  find  what  you  want  And  don't  forget  that  Yellowstone  Park  is 
the  chief  of  all  tourist  shrines, 


A  QUAKER  CITY lANDMARJt 

More  than  150 JmifhftemiertTypewriter,s 
are  used  by  the  City  ^Departments 
having  Office;  in  thjf^L  Build  in?. 


1)aulB.Wirt 

/LL    "Fountain  Pen 


TXTHY  not  use   ■  clean   Fountain 
Pen,  one  that  will  write  and 
write     always,     without     skipping, 
blotting,  or  scratching? 

The  above  Fountain  Peo  is  and 
has  been  sold  on  its  merit*  all  over 
the  world  Tor  sixteen  years,  and  is 
unconditionally  guaranteed. 


The  Hammond 

THE  TYPEWRITER  OF  THE  TWO  HEMISPHERES 


THE    EARLIEST  | 

HAMMOND; 

DUES  BUTTER  WORK  ' 
THAN  THE  NEWEST  I 
MACHINE  OK  A! 
OTHER      MAKE 


The  Only  polyglot  using  on  the  same  machine, 
one  hundred  type  shuttles,  in  twenty-six  languages,  in- 
stantly interchangeable. 

An  indestructible  machine,  win  last 

generations  and  outlive  ten  type-bar  machines.  Writes 
like  print— prints  like  writing. 

The  best  manifolder.  The  one  machine 

producing  perfect  and  permanent  alignment  with  uni- 
form impression. 

The  Hammond 

Typewriter 

Company 

69th  to  70th  Street,  Bast  River 
New  York,  H.  Y. 


"THE  NAME  IS  EVERYTHING." 

Esterbrook 

on    a   pen    is< 

an    absolute 

guarantee     of 

M  a 

its  excellence 

Counselor's 

at  •/) 

No.     6S8. 

Will  please 

E  -i 

all  who  like 

a  stub  pen. 

F  z 

Try     it. 

Over    150 

r  ° 

varieties    of 

other  styles 

^89 

to     suit 

every  put 

pose.   All 

stationers^,   /have    them. 

Accept    no    W  substitute. 

The  Esterbrook  steel  Pen  Co. 

Work*,  Camden,  N.  J.        26  John  Strwt.  N.  Y. 

| 

Oper. 
open 

in,  prefer  Ihe    REMINGTON,  and   tor  very 

The  Best 

Results 

in  ihe 
Bsm 
only  1 

Amount  md  Quill! 
nd  Speed  with  *hlc 
rough  .he  use  of  A 

:sfts»tta 

Remington 

Typewriter 

REM 

NGTON  TYPEWRITER   COMPANY 

327  Broidwi 

• "" ,o,>- 

Skiiv  Diseases 

If  you  suffer  from  Eczema, 
Salt  Rheum,  Ringworm,  Itch, 
Ivy  Poison,  Acne,  or  other 
skin  troubles, 

Hydrozone 


Cures  sunburn  in  24  hours.  In  cases 
of  Prickly  Heat  and  Hives  it  will  stop 
itching  at  once,  also  will  relieve  mos- 
quito bites. 

Hydrotone  is  a  scientific  Germicide, 
Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  physi- 
cians. It  is  absolutely  harmless, 
yet  most  p&werfut  healing  agent. 

killing  them  without  "susl"*  injury  lS*tE  mf- 

J«er,  tatuially  cuies  itie  trouble. 

Sold  by  leading  druggists. 

FREE  '"  "*  ™  ii"™"*  T  .'iM' " '"" ,rtu" 


59  W.  Prince  St.,  Kmm  Ym 


RlDE  ACOCKHOBSE  TO  KWBURV  CROSS. 

J)  SEEA  FINE  LADY  UPONAWHITE.  HORSE, 

Rings  on  her  fingers.and  bells  on  her  toes. 
She  shall  have  music  wherever  she  goes: 


So  sues  TO  jokd  not  her  in  nursery  smut 

lb  ItEB  GIAD  ISfANT.THE  WHILE  KEEPING.  TIME, 
An)  SO  UN  ALL  MOTHERS  will)  TUNEFUL  REFRAIN 

dtug-ht  in  their  mant&jmise  health  the!  haintun 

Through 

NRSWINSLOWS  SOOTHING  SYRUP 

OVER  riFTY  YEARS  SOU) 
ThffllLBNSOf  HOTHERS  IN  THE  NEW  mmmmu  . 


ORCHESTRA 
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THE    ORGANIZATION    AND    CURRICULA    OF 
THE    COLLEGE    OF    EDUCATION. 

I.     PREREQUISITE    FOR   ADMISSION   TO   PROFESSIONAL  WORK. 

Students  are  admitted  as  classified  and  unclassified  students. 

*  I.  Candidates  are  admitted  as  a/kssified  students  upon  the  basis  of  two  years' 
scholastic  work  over  and  above  a  high-school  course  of  at  least  four  years.  These 
two  years'  work  may  be  done  either  in  colleges  or  training  schools  for  teachers.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  latter  be  inspected,  graded,  and  accredited  through  the  same 
University  machinery,  and  upon  the  same  basis,  as  that  now  used  in  analogous  cases. 
This  implies  that  certain  students  may^be  admitted  to  partial  standing  in  the  School 
of  Education  with  the  right  to  transfer*to  complete  standing  as  soon  as  certain  defi- 
ciencies have  been  completed.     (See  2  and  II,  a.) 

2.  Candidates  are  admitted  as  unclassified  students  who  are  graduated  from  an 
approved  high  school ;  who  have  had  QSwo  years'  experience  in  teaching,  and  have 
reached  twenty-one  years  of  age;  and  who  show  themselves  prepared  to  take  up 
study  with  advantage  to  themselves ;  (ol  such  unclassified  students  shall  be  admitted 
to  take  at  one  time  not  more  than  two  sftidies  in  the  regular  courses ;  and  shall  take 
at  least  one  course  in  fulfilment  of  prerequisites  for  admission  as  a  classified  stu- 
dent ;  (6)  but  if,  in  addition  to  the  above  requirement,  such  unclassified  students  show 
that  they  have  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  for  some  one  line  of  work,  show  good 
reason  for  not  taking  a  regular  course,  and  also  receive  the  formal  recommendation  of 
the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  line  of  work  in  which  they  wish  to  specialize,  they  may 
be  permitted  to  specialize  in  one  line  of  study. 

II.   GRADUATION. 

The  curriculum  is  to  be  so  arranged  that,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fulfilment  of  entrance  requirements,  it  may  lead  to  the  degree  of  A.B.,  Ph.B., 
or  S.B.,  and  also  to  a  Bachelor's  diploma  in  education. 

a)  It  is  recommended  that  statements  be  prepared  showing  the  amount  of  work, 
including  both  prerequisites  for  admission  and  work  in  the  School  of  Education, 
required  tor  graduation  in  each  of  the  courses  under  III,  and  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
a  system  of  compensations  and  transfers  be  established  —  similar  to  the  existing  state- 
ments regarding  the  "  Preparatory  and  Junior  College  Schedule  Combined,"  such  as 
is  found  upon  p.  71  of  the  Annua/  Regiskr  for  1 901-2.     It  is  expected  that  in  this 
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way  both  the  Bachelor's  degree  and  the  diploma  in  Education  may  be  secured  in 
from  two  to  three  years'  residence,  according  to  previous  attainments. 

b)  It  is  recommended  that  the  curriculum  leading  to  one  of  these  degrees  be  so 
constituted  as  not  to  include  an  ancient  language,  excepting  as  an  elective. 

III.     NOMENCLATURE. 

The  committee  recommends  the  following  names  for  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  School  of  Education : 

i.  The  College  of  Education,  for  the  professional  work. 

2.  The  University  High  School,  for  the  combined  secondary  schools  —  it  being 
understood  that  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  constitutes  the  technological 
course  of  the  University  High  School,  and  as  such  has  its  own  Dean,  Course  of 
Study,  Circulars,  etc. 

3.  The  Schools,  with  such  distinguishing  prefixes  as  may  be  determined,  for  the 
present  University  Elementary  School,  the  Laboratory  School,  and  other  such  schools 
as  may  be  added  from  time  to  time. 

THE    CURRICULA. 

Three  classes  of  curricula  have  been  arranged  in  the  College  of  Education: 

I.  Courses  in  Arts  and  Technology. 

II.  A  General  Course  for  kindergartners,  elementary-school  teachers, 
critic  teachers,  departmental  supervisors  in  elementary  schools,  etc. 

III.  Courses  for  students  preparing  to  teach  in  secondary  schools. 

I.     COURSES   IN   ARTS   AND   TECHNOLOGY. 

Work  in  these  courses  will  not  lead  to  a  degree.  The  prerequisites 
(academic,  technological,  and  as  regards  experience)  will  be  determined  by 
a  committee  of  the  College  on  Arts  and  Technology.  All  persons  thinking  of 
entering  upon  work  in  any  of  the  following  courses  should  therefore  enter 
into  correspondence  with  the  authorities  of  the  College  of  Education  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  following  courses  are  all  arranged  on 
the  same  general  plan,  viz.,  5  Majors  in  educational  theory,  7  Majors  in  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  subject  specialized  in,  and  6  Majors  of  elective  work. 
These  18  Majors  constitute  a  course  of  two  years.  A  Major  is  regularly  5 
hours  of  work  per  week.  All  technological  and  handwork  is  upon  the  basis 
of  University  laboratory  courses,  viz.,  2  hours  of  such  work  are  the  equivalent 
of  1  hour  of  a  regular  recitation  or  lecture. 

1 .  Music. 

2.  Speech,  Oral  Reading,  and  Dramatic  Art. 

3.  Drawing  and  Painting, 

4.  Modeling. 

5.  Textiles. 

6.  Household  Arts. 

7.  Woodworking. 

8.  Metal- Work. 
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II.     THE   GENERAL   COURSE. 

i .  General  prerequisites  for  admission. — These  include : 

a)  Graduation  from  a  high  school  or  academy  accredited  by  the  University  of 
Chicago,  or  from  a  school  of  like  standing. 

The  work  of  such  secondary  school  must  cover  the  same  amount  of  work  required 
for  admission  into  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University,  viz.,  15  units.  It  must  also 
include  the  units  prescribed  for  admission  to  all  courses,  excepting  the  two  units  of 
Latin,  for  which  language  work,  other  than  English,  may  be  substituted.  The  pre- 
scribed units  are  : 

History :  1  unit. 

English :  2  units. 

Mathematics :  2%  units. 

Physics  :  1  unit. 

Foreign  Language :  2  units. 
The  remaining  t%  units  may  be  selected  from  the  official  list  already  provided  with 
reference  to  admission  to  a  Junior  College. 

b)  Two  years'  work  of  a  college  grade  over  and  above  the  high-school  work 
already  described.  This  may  be  done  either  in  a  college,  or  in  a  normal,  or  in  a 
training  school  for  teachers. 

When  the  work  of  such  schools  has  been  accredited  by  the  University  authorities, 
it  will  count  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  specified  requirements  (given  below)  for  admission 
to  the  College  of  Education.  Students  graduating  from  schools  whose  work  has  not 
been  so  accredited  will  be  admitted  on  probation,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
work  they  have  done  will  be  compared  with  the  list  of  requirements  for  admission ; 
and  that  deficiencies  are  to  be  made  up  either  in  a  Junior  College  of  the  University  or 
in  the  School  of  Education. 

2.  Specific  requirements  {beyond  admission  to  college)  for  admission  to  the 
General  Course  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Philosophy  (including  Psychology  and  Ethics)  and 

Educational  Theory  and  Practice        -         -         -  2  Mjs. 

English 2  Mjs. 

History  ........  2  Mjs. 

Modern  Language,  other  than  English  2  Mjs. 

Note. — In  case  these  a  Majors,  taken  in  connection  with  previous  work  in  Modern  Language  in  the 
high-school  course,  do  not  give  the  student  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  Modern  Language 
other  than  English,  additional  Majors  will  be  required. 

Mathematics 2  Mjs. 

Science 4  Mjs. 

Note. —  Of  these  four,  z  should  be  in  Botany,  1  in  Physiography,  and  the  other  a  in  Chemistry  or 
Geology,  or  in  the  Biological  group. 

An  Art I  Mj. 

Note. — This  imy  be  Drawing,  Shop  work,  etc.  If  not  presented  for  admission,  it  becomes  a  condi- 
tion and  is  to  be  taken  in  the  College  of  Education. 

Electives        .----.--     3  Mjs. 

Note. — These  Majors  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  subjects  named  in  the  above  list,  or  from  an 
Ancient  Language. 

3.  Curricula  of  the  General  Course. — The  General  Course  includes  18 
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Majors,  or  two  years'  work,  and,  based  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  preceding 
requirements  a)  and  b)t  is  of  the  grade  of  a  Senior  College  in  the  University. 
The  course  is  as  follows : 

Education      -----..-  3  Mjs. 

History,  English,  and  Oral  Reading  3  Mjs. 

Arts -  2  Mjs. 

Mathematics      -  1  Mj. 

Science,  including  Geography         -  -  3  Mjs. 

Note. — The  work  in  Arts  is  upon  the  basis  of  laboratory  courses  in  the  University,  a  hours  being 
the  equivalent  of  1  hour  in  lecture  or  recitation. 

Electives 6  Mjs. 

Note. — These  electives  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  above  list.  The 
student  may  either  distribute  these  electives  with  a  view  to  general  teaching,  or  may  concentrate  them  to 
specialize  for  kindergarten  teaching,  critic  teaching,  departmental  teaching,  etc 

4.  Graduation  from  the  General  Course. —  Completion  of  the  entrance 
requirements  a)  and  b)  and  of  the  necessary  18  Majors  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  College  of  Education  will  entitle  a  student  to  receive  a  special  diploma 
in  Education,  and  also  an  appropriate  Bachelor's  degree.  The  work  repre- 
sents four  years  over  and  above  graduation  from  a  high  school  of  recognized 
grade. 

III.  COURSES  PREPARATORY  TO  TEACHING  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

These  courses  have  the  following  features  in  common : 

1.  They  presuppose  the  completion  of  the  course  of  one  of  the  Junior 
Colleges,  or  of  its  equivalent,  under  present  University  regulations. 

2.  They  require  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  educational  theory  after  the 
completion  of  the  Junior  College  work.  The  amount  varies  from  4  to  5 
Majors  in  different  courses. 

3.  They  require  completion  of  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  the  particular 
subject  which  the  person  intends  to  teach  in  a  secondary  school.  This  varies 
from  6  to  8  Majors  in  the  different  subjects.1 

These  subjects  are  classified  as  follows,  and  constitute  the  various  courses 
in  which  an  intending  high-school  teacher  may  specialize : 

History  and  Civics.  Mathematics. 

Greek.  Physics. 

Latin.  Chemistry. 

French.  Geography,  Physiography,  and  Geology. 

German.  Biology  (including  Zoology  and  Botany). 

English  Language  and  Literature.  Home  Economics. 

4.  They  require  the  completion  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  elective  work  to 
make  up  the  18  Majors  required  for  graduation  from  a  Senior  College. 

Note. —  In  case  the  student  enters  upon  a  course  looking  toward  teaching  in  a  secondary  school 
without  having  completed  certain  subjects  in  the  Junior  College,  these  subjects  will  have  to  he  taken 
from  the  elective  work  of  the  Senior  College.  Psychology  and  Ethics  are  required  for  graduation  and 
do  not  count  in  fulfilment  of  the  4  or  5  specified  Majors  in  Education.  Each  one  of  the  subjects  listed 
also  demands  completion  of  certain  courses  in  the  Junior  Colleges  which  may,  in  certain  cases,  exceed 

x  See  also  note  under  III,  4. 
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be  amount  necessary  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  Junior  College  course.    In  such  cases  the  deficiency 
must  be  made  up  in  the  Senior  College. 

Graduation  from  courses  preparatory  to  teaching  in  secondary  schools, — 
The  courses  as  outlined  above  are  based  upon  the  present  provisions  for 
receiving  the  degree  of  either  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  or  S.B.  in  the  University,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  student's  work.  In  addition,  the  completion  of  any 
one  of  the  courses  specified  will  entitle  the  student  to  a  professional  diploma 
in  Education  from  the  College  of  Education. 

The  Senior  College  Curricula  are  as  follows : 

History  and  Civics. 
Education : 

General 3  Mjs. 

Special I  Mj. 

4  Mjs. 

Political   Science :   Civil   Government  of 

the  United  States I  Mj. 

History 6  Mjs. 

Teachers*  Training  Course  in  History     -         -         -  I  Mj. 

Sociology :   Social   Origins  -         -         -         -  I  Mj. 

Geography  I  Mj. 

Electives  * 4  Mjs. 

Total 1 8  Mjs. 

Greek, 
Education : 

General 3  Mjs. 

Special I  Mj. 

4  Mjs. 

History:   Greek  History I  Mj. 

Classical  Archaeology I  Mj. 

Greek  6  Mjs. 

Electives 6  Mjs. 

Total 1 8  Mjs. 

Latin. 
Education  : 

General -     3  Mjs. 

Special    ...  i  Mj. 

4  Mjs. 

History :    Roman  History         -         -         -  •        -  I  Mj. 

Classical  Archaeology I  Mj. 

Latin : 

Tacitus'  Germania  and  Agricola  -         -     I  Mj. 
Cicero's  Letters         -         -         -         -  I  Mj. 

Latin  Writing      -         -  I  Mj. 

Ovid i  Mj. 

Teachers'  Courses  :  General,  2  Mjs.a     -     I  Mj. 
Caesar      ------  i  Mj. 

Cicero  and  Virgil  -     I  Mj. 

7  Mjs. 

Electives 5  Mjs. 

18  Mjs. 

*  In  case  the  student  s  preparing  to  teach  Civics  as  well  as  History,  most  of  these  electives  should 
be  taken  in  Political  Science. 

a  One  of  the  teachers'  courses  counts  as  the  fourth  course  in  Education,  specified  above,  and  accord- 
1     y  is  not  included  in  this  total. 
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French, 


Education : 
General 
Special    • 


3  Mjs. 
i  Mj. 


History 
French  * 

English  Literature 
Electives* 


Total 

Education 
General 
Special 


German. 


3  Mjs. 
I  Mj. 


History 
German3  - 
English  Literature 
Electives4 


Total 

Education 
General 
Special 


English  Language  and  Literature, 


3  Mjs. 

\  Mj. 


History  .... 

English  Language  and  Literature 
Electives        .... 


Total 

Education 
General 
Special 


Mathematics, 


3  Mjs. 
I  Mj. 


Mathematics : 5 

College  Algebra  or  Surveying 

Analytics 

Calculus        .... 

Theory  of  Equations 

Analytical  Mechanics 

Calculus 

Modern  Synthetic  Geometry 

Teachers*  Courses   - 

History  of  Mathematics 

Physics : 
General  Physics 
Mechanical  Drawing     - 


■^ 


I  Mj. 
i  Mj. 
i  Mj. 


-  3  Mjs. 


3  Mjs. 
i  Mj. 


Astronomy  .... 

Electives,  enough  to  make  18  Majors 


Total 


4  Mjs. 

1  Mj. 

5  Mjs. 

2  Mjs. 

6  Mjs. 

18  Mjs. 


4  Mjs. 

1  Mj. 

5  Mjs. 

2  Mjs. 

6  Mjs. 

18  Mjs. 


4  Mjs. 
2  Mjs. 
6  Mjs. 
6  Mjs. 

18  Mjs. 


4  Mjs. 


6  Mjs. 


4  Mjs. 
I  Mj. 
3--126 

1 8  Mjs. 


1  The  requirement  in  French  may  be  reduced  if  the  student  presents  advanced  work  in  French  on 
admission. 

•  A  reading  knowledge  of  one  modern  language  besides  English  and  French  is  desirable. 

3  The  requirement  in  German  may  be  reduced  if  the  student  presents  advanced  work  in  German  on 
admission. 

4  A  reading  knowledge  of  one  modern  language  besides  English  and  German  is  desirable. 

5  Pedagogy  of  Mathematics  included  under  Education. 

6  Within  these  limits,  3  to  ta  Majors,  the  number  depends  on  the  work  done  previous  to  admission 
to  the  School  of  Education.    (See  "Pre -Pedagogical  Courses,"  p.  553.) 
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Physics. 
Education : 

General        -----     3  Mjs. 


Special     ------  i  Mj. 

Mathematics : 

Analytics I  Mj. 

Calculus i  Mj. 


4  Mjs. 


2  Mjs. 


Physics : 

General  Physics  3  Mjs. 

Senior-College  Physics         -  -     3  Mjs. 

6  Mjs. 

Geography :  Meteorology      -  I  M j. 

Electives  enough  to  make  18     -  -  S"lAl 

Total 18  Mjs. 

Chemistry. 


Education : 

General        ...         - 

-     3  Mjs. 

Special 

1  Mj. 

4  Mjs. 

Mathematics:  Analytics 

- 

1  Mj. 

Physics :  General  Physics 

• 

2  Mjs. 

Chemistry : 

General  Chemistry 

3  Mjs. 

Qualitative  Analysis    - 

-     2  Mjs. 

Quantitative  Analysis 

2  Mjs. 

General  Organic  Chemistry     - 

-     1  Mj. 

8  Mjs. 

Electives,  enough  to  make  18 

- 

3-1 2  a 

3 


Total 18  Mjs. 

Geography,  Physiography  and  Geology. 

Education  : 

General        -  •     3  Mjs. 

Special     -         -  1  Mj. 

4  Mjs. 

Astronomy :  General  Astronomy  -  1  M  j. 

Geology : 

Physiography     -         -  -         -         -     I  Mj. 

Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology    %,  Mj. 

Field  and  Laboratory  Work    -         -        %  Mj. 

General  Geology  1  Mj. 

Geographic  Geology  -         -  1  Mj. 

Additional  Geology  (or  Geography)     -     1  Mj. 

5  Mjs. 

Zoology:    Zoogeography         ...  1  Mj. 

Botany I  Mj 

Geography : 

Meterology I  Mj. 

Geography  of  Continents  2  Mjs. 

3  Mjs. 

Electives,  enough  to  make  18  -         -  3-13S 

Total 18  Mjs. 

1  Within  these  limits,  5  to  14  Majors,  the  number  depends  on  the  work  done  previous  to  admission  to 
the  School  of  Education.     (See  "  Pre- Pedagogical  Courses,*'  p.  553.) 

a  Within  the  limits,  3  to  12  Majors,  the  number  depends  on  the  work  done  previous  to  admission  to 
the  School  of  Education.     (See  *'  Pre  Pedagogical  Courses,"  p.  553.) 

3  The  student  preparing  to  teach  Geology  should  take  at  least  two  additional  Majors  of  Geology. 

4  The  student  preparing  to  teach  Geography  should  take  at  least  two  additional  Majors  in  Geography. 

5  Within  the  limits,  3  to  13  Majors,  the  number  depends  on  the  work  done  previous  to  admission  to 
the  School  of  Education.     (See  "  Pre- Pedagogical  Courses,"  p.  553.) 
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Biology  {including  Zoology  and  Botany). 


Education  : 

General        ...... 

3  Mjs. 

Special 

i  Mj. 



4  Mjs. 

Chemistry :   General  Chemistry  - 

2  Mjs. 

Geology :    Physiography 

I  Mj. 

Zoology : 

General  Zoology     .... 

i  Mj. 

Field  Course 

I  Mj. 

Invertebrate  Zoology 

2  Mjs. 

Zoogeography     - 

I  Mj. 

5  Mjs.1 

Physiology:  General  Physiology 

i  Mj. 

Botany : 

Morphology         ..... 

I  Mj. 

Physiology 

I  Mj. 

Ecology 

i  Mj. 

Physiographic  Botany 

i  Mj. 

4  Mjs.9 

Electives,  enough  to  make  18  - 

I-I23 

Total 

- 

1 8  Mjs. 

Home  Economics. 

Education 

4  Mjs. 

Sociology : 

House  Sanitation  (Department  of  Soci- 
ology, Course  52)         ....     1  Mj. 
Sanitary  Aspect  of  Food  and  Water  (De- 
partment of  Sociology,  Course  43)   -         1  Mj. 
Food  and  Dietetics  (School  of  Education)  1  M  j. 
Evolution  of  the  House  (School  of  Edu- 
cation)        - 1  Mj. 

Chemistry:4 
Analytical    Chemistry    (Department    of 
Chemistry,  Courses  6,  7,  and  8)         -         3  Mjs. 
Elementary  Organic  Chemistry   -         -     1  Mj. 

4  Mjs. 

Physiological  Chemistry     ...  1  Mj. 

Bacteriology 1  Mj. 

Electives 5  Mjs. 


3  of  the  4. 


Total 18  Mjs. 

In  each  case  it  is  understood  that  the  special  subjects  mentioned  in  the 
special  course  are  subject  to  modification,  when  other  courses  will,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  head  of  a  University  department  and  with  the  approval  of  a 
Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  intending 
teacher. 

1  The  student  preparing  to  teach  Zoology,  especially,  should  take  at  least  two  additional  Majors  of 
Zoology.    In  this  case,  one  of  the  two  may  be  substituted  for  the  fourth  Major  of  Botany. 

3  If  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach  Botany,  especially,  three  additional  Majors  of  Botany  are 
recommended.    In  this  case  one  of  the  above  Majors  in  Zoology  may  be  omitted. 

3  Within  these  limits,  x-12  Majors,  the  number  depends  on  the  work  done  previous  to  admission  to 
the  School  of  Education.     (See  "  Pre*  Pedagogical  Courses,"  p.  553.) 

4  Genera/  Chemistry  is  presupposed. 
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IV.     PROPOSED    PRE-PEDAGOGICAL    COURSES    IN    THE    JUNIOR    COLLEGES. 

The  foregoing  points  give  the  essentials  of  the  arrangements  of  Senior- 
College  work  with  reference  to  preparation  for  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 
The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education  recommends  to  the  other  faculties 
concerned  the  following  permissive  modifications  of  the  existing  work  of  the 
Junior  Colleges : 

I .   For  Teachers  of  History  and  Civics. 
Philosophy : 

Psychology I  Mi. 

Ethics I  Mj. 

2  Mjs. 

History      ........         3  Mjs. 

Language  (other  than  English)       ...  4  Mjs. 

English  Composition  .....  2  Mjs. 

Mathematics : 

Trigonometry     -  -         •  1  Mj. 

College  Algebra  or  Surveying  -         1  Mj. 

2  Mjs. 

Science : 

Physiography  -         -  1  Mj. 

General  Zoology,      ) 

Zoogeography,  or    j-  -         -         1  Mj. 

Elementary  Botany  )  2  Mjs. 

Electives 3  Mjs. 

Total 18  Mjs. 

2.  For  Teachers  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Same  as  now  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

3.  For  Teachers  of  French. 

Philosophy 2  Mjs. 

History       ........  2  Mjs. 

French 5  Mjs. 

English  Composition  ....  2  Mjs. 

Mathematics  ......  2  Mjs. 

Science       ........  2  Mjs. 

Electives        .......  3  Mjs. 

Total 18  Mjs. 

4.  For  Teachers  of  German. 

Philosophy     -.-----  2  Mjs. 

History       ........  2  Mjs. 

German  .......  5  Mjs. 

English  Composition            .....  2  Mjs. 

Mathematics            ....  2  Mjs. 

Science       ...                   ....  2  Mjs. 

Electives        .......  3  Mjs. 

Total 18  xMjs. 
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5.  For  Teachers  of  English, 

Philosophy 2  Mjs. 

History 2  Mjs. 

Modern  Language  (other  than  English)  3  Mjs.1 

English 4  Mjs. 

Mathematics 2  Mjs. 

Science       ....  -         -         •  2  Mjs. 

Electives 3  Mjs. 

Total 18  Mjs. 

6.  For  Teachers  of  Science  and  of  Home  Economics. 
Philosophy : 

Psychology 1  Mj. 

Ethics I  Mj. 

2  Mjs. 

History : 

Modern  Europe  -  1  Mj. 

United  States     ....  1  Mj. 

2  Mjs. 

Language9  (not  English)  ....        4  Mjs.' 

English  Composition  -  2  Mjs. 

Mathematics : 

Trigonometry  -  -         1  Mj. 

College  Algebra     )  1  Mj. 

or  Surveying  \  2  Mjs. 

Electives :   Within  Science 4  (including  Mathematics)  6  Mjs. 

Total 18  Mjs. 

1  The  requirement  in  Language  shall  not  extend  beyond  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  languag 
other  than  English.    A  reading  knowledge  of  two  languages  other  than  English  will  be  required,  even 
though  more  than  three  Majors  are  necessary  to  secure  this  result. 

a  The  requirement  in  Language  shall  not  extend  beyond  a  reading  knowledge  of   two  languages 
other  than  English. 

3  In  case  the  student  does  not  present  Latin  or  Greek,  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  Modern  Lan- 
guages other  than  English  will  be  required,  even  though  more  than  four  Majors  are  necessary  to  this  end. 

4  Two  Majors  in  each  of  the  following  subjects  in  which  University  credit  was  not  given  on  admis- 
sion :    (1)  Chemistry,  (2)  Physiography  and  Geology,  (3)  Biology  (Zoology,  Botany,  Physiology). 


SYLLABI  OF  COURSES  IN  SUMMER  QUARTER. 


EDUCATION. 


METHOD  OF  THE  RECITATION. 
Professor  Dewey. 

The  course  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  function  of  recitation  in  the 
process  of  education.  This  will  be  taken  up  from  both  the  social  and  the 
.intellectual  sides.  Upon  the  social  side  the  problem  of  individual  and  class 
teaching  will  be  briefly  discussed.  Some  use  will  be  made  of  recent  discus- 
sions in  social  psychology  in  indicating  some  of  the  ways  in  which  social  con- 
ditions modify  the  development  of  the  individual.  The  main  emphasis  of  the 
course,  however,  will  be  upon  the  intellectual  side  of  the  recitation.  Upon  this 
side  the  recitation  will  be  discussed  as  furnishing  the  medium  through  which 
intellectual  control  or  direction  of  mental  processes  is  secured.  Since  the 
problem  of  intellectual  control  is  that  with  which  logic  is  concerned,  the  dis- 
cussion will  be  carried  on  chiefly  in  terms  of  logical  method.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  formal  steps  of  the  Herbartian  school  will  be  set  forth  and 
criticised.  There  will  then  be  a  brief  discussion  of  the  nature  and 
value  of  experimentation  of  abstraction,  symbols,  comparison,  induction, 
deduction,  classification,  and  generalization,  with  special  reference  to  the 
materials  and  methods  available  in  class-work  which  represent  these  various 
logical  functions. 

Students  who  have  not  had  a  course  in  elementary  logic  should,  if  possible, 
familiarize  themselves  with  Jevons,  Fowler,  Welton,  Creighton,  or  some  other 
elementary  text-book  in  logic  before  taking  the  course.  McMurry's  Method 
of  the  Recitation  gives  a  convenient  summary  of  the  Herbartian  formal  steps 
of  instruction,  and  will  be  useful  for  reference  during  the  course. 

SYLLABUS  OF  COURSE  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

First  three  weeks. — Discussion  of  problems  set  for  psychology  by  educa- 
tion (e.  g.,  problems  regarding  attention,  interest,  moods,  temperaments,  form- 
ing of  habits,  memory,  discipline,  etc.)  and  of  psychological  principles  available 
or  relevant.  The  discussion  will  center  about  the  psychology  of  habit  and  atten- 
tion. This  will  be  approached  from  the  biological  side  with  a  study  of  the 
reflex-arc  concept,  the  general  structure  of  the  nervous  system,  instinct,  and 
adaptation ;  and  will  be  followed  by  a  psychological  analysis  of  the  different 
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types  and  stages  of  attention,  and  by  a  brief  study  of  relations  between  habit 
and  attention. 

Second  three  weeks.  —  Psychology  of  typical  forms  of  play,  constructive 
work,  and  art.  The  discussion  here  will  center  about  the  psychology  of 
mental  imagery,  the  function  of  mental  imagery  in  growth. 

The  problem  of  technique  and  appreciation  —  the  meaning  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  in  some  phases  of  school-work;  their  psychological  interde- 
pendence. Illustrative  material  bearing  on  this  last  point  will  be  drawn  from 
methods  of  teaching  English  grammar,  composition,  and  literature. 

Third  three  weeks. — Psychology  of  constructive  work  and  art  continued. 
Psychology  of  control,  of  imitation,  and  invention.  Development  of  social 
personality,  of  consciousness  of  social  and  ethical  relations. 

The  problem  of  interest  and  discipline. 

Fourth  three  weeks. — Psychology  of  science  work,  of  observation  and 
experiment.  Development  of  concepts,  reasoning,  judgment.  Study  of  con- 
ditions that  tend  to  arrest  the  development  of  questioning  attitude  into  atti- 
tude of  scientific  inquiry  ;  those  that  tend  to  direct  and  develop  it.  Illustrative 
material  bearing  on  this  point  will  be  drawn  from  laboratory  methods  and 
text-books,  especially  in  biology. 

The  problem  of  form  and  content.  Meaning  of  the  separation  of  the  two 
in  some  phases  of  school  work  and  in  current  educational  discussions. 

References:  The  books  most  often  referred  to  in  this  course  will  be:  Baldwin, 
Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations  in  Mental  Development,  and  Development  and 
Evolution  (especially  in  connection  with  topics  on  imitation  and  invention,  and  the 
development  of  social  personality);  Dewey,  Psychology  (especially  in  connection  with 
the  analysis  of  attention,  chap,  iv ;  of  concept,  judgment,  and  reasoning,  chap,  viii ; 
of  aesthetic  appreciation,  chap,  xv ;  and  of  the  development  of  volition,  chaps,  xviii 
and  xix) ;  Donaldson,  The  Growth  of  the  Brain  (for  data  bearing  on  the  structure  of 
the  nervous  system);  Groos,  The  Play  of  Man  (for  data  bearing  on  the  study  of  play 
and  art);  James,  Psychology,  Briefer  Course  (especially  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  the  nervous  system,  chaps,  vii,  viii,  and  ix ;  instinct,  chap,  xxv  ;  habit,  chap,  x ; 
imagination,  chap,  xix ;  and  will,  chap,  xxvi);  Loeb,  Comparative  Physiology  and 
Psychology  of  the  Brain  (for  data  bearing  on  the  function  of  the  nervous  system)^ 

FROEBEL'S  TEACHINGS  AND  MODERN  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Miss  Payne. 

Every  important  practical  question  relating  to  school  life,  whether  of 
subject-matter,  of  method,  or  of  discipline,  has  its  roots  either  in  psychology 
or  in  sociology.  The  kindergarten  has  had  a  philosophy  of  its  own  in  the 
teachings  of  Froebel.  His  writings  yield  psychologic  truth  and  social  doc- 
trines to  which  the  kindergartner  goes  for  light  upon  these  practical  questions. 
The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  review  some  of  the  main  statements  of 
modern    psychology,   and   to  discuss  some   of   these   questions   of   general 
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significance  from    this  point  of  view,  and  again  from  a  strictly  Froebelian 
standpoint.  . 

Froebel's  work  was  done  before  the  theory  of  evolution  had  colored  all 
thought  and  directed  research;  nevertheless  his  generalizations  are,  in  the 
main,  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  modern  school  of  psychology.  He 
believed  that  the  divine  principle  revealed  itself  in  the  growth  of  the  human 
being,  and  in  all  nature.  He  therefore  reverenced  the  process  of  growth,  he 
believed  that  to  educate  children  one  must  study  children,  and  that  from 
earliest  childhood  one  may  find  in  the  child  himself  hints  of  needs  which  to 
satisfy  is  to  educate.  To  And  what  is  psychologic  in  his  writings,  one  must 
sift  a  mass  of  philosophy,  poetic  musings,  and  practical  directions.  It  is 
interesting  to  select  some  of  these  statements  and  place  them  side  by  side 
with  later  accepted  psychologic  conclusions. 

Dr.  John  Dewey  says:  "The  unit  of  consciousness  is  an  act;  this  act 
consists  of  a  stimulus,  and  its  co-ordination  in  or  with  a  response.  The  highest 
order  qf  thought  is  simply  an  elaboration  of  the  central  or  coordinating  pro- 
cess in  this  unity."  Froebel  says:  "  If  we  strive  to  grasp  in  a  common  unity 
this  process  of  development,  we  And  an  element  which  manifests  itself  in  the 
following  forms:  first,  as  a  germinating  and  developing  power,  working 
from  within  outward;  second,  as  a  receptive  power,  from  without  inward; 
third,  as  an  assimilative  and  formative  energy,  synthesis  of  the  preceding 
powers.  Thus  the  pivot  upon  which  all  turns  is  the  recognition  of  life,  of 
activity." 

Psychology  teaches  that  the  reaction  of  a  stimulus  causes  a  movement 
first  along  the  nearest  path  of  discharge;  for  example,  an  incoming  sensation 
from  an  infant's  hand  sets  up  a  commotion  in  the  central  process  which 
travels  directly  out  along  motor  nerves  to  the  hand;  irritation  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot  causes  a  foot  movement;  contact  of  the  lips  with  something  foreign 
causes  a  sucking  movement;  and  so  on.  Later  the  ganglionic  connections 
and  the  action  of  central  processes  become  more  complex,  an  incoming 
stimulus  takes  a  longer  route,  co-ordinations  are  formed,  and  several  out- 
ward movements  then  take  place  as  a  result  of  motor  discharges  along 
several  sets  of  motor  nerves.  Now  the  hand  may  reach  for  an  object  that 
announced  itself  by  a  sensory  stimulus  through  the  eye.  The  infant  has 
arrived  at  a  higher  stage  of  development.  Froebel  says:  "How  different 
are  the  motor  activities  from  the  activities  of  sense,  yet  how  each  reacts 
upon  the  other !  Each  one  of  our  baby  plays  has  shown  us  either  the  recoil 
of  movement  upon  sensation  or  of  sensation  upon  movement.  Not  only  is 
there  reaction  between  motor  activity  and  the  activity  of  sense,  but  the 
activity  of  one  sense  excites  the  activity  of  other  senses." 

All  consciousness  is  motor — this  has  become  axiomatic.  Froebel's  whole 
scheme  of  plays  and  occupations  is  a  recognition  of  this  truth.  He  says  : 
"Thought  must  clear  itself  in  action  and  action  resolve  itself  in  thought." 
One  most  significant  point  in  Froebel's  creed  is  his  statement  of  the  impor- 
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tance  of  watching  the  reaction  of  bodily  condition  upon  mental  condition. 
This  is  being  defined  and  cleared  in  many  psycho-physical  studies.  James's 
theory  of  the  emotions  stands  as  one  dividing  mark  between  the  old  psy- 
chology and  the  new. 

It  is  in  the  investigation  of  physical  and  psychical  relations  that  the 
experimental  school  has  brought  the  most  appreciable  criticism  upon  the 
work  and  play  of  little  children.  Here  science  has  done  for  education  what 
philosophy  alone  could  not  do.  The  resultant  additions  to  brain  and  sense, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  so  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  child  as  a  nervous 
organism  that  we  can  criticise  the  demands  that  the  activities  of  the  kinder- 
garten make  upon  him  with  a  certainty  impossible  heretofore. 

We  find  throughout  Froebel's  writings  allusions  to  the  stages  of  growth. 
The  psychologist  has  announced  a  law  of  relation  between  the  full  realization  of 
one  stage  and  the  succeeding,  and  has  urged  the  necessity  of  full  and  com- 
plete exercise  and  nutrition  at  each  stage.  Froebel  said :  "  Give  to  each  stage 
that  which  the  stage  demands."  At  the  same  time  he  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity for  continuous  development  throughout  these  stages. 

A  summary  of  the  periods  of  growth  leading  from  infancy  to  seven  years 
might  be  made  somewhat  as  follows : 

i .  Period  of  spontaneous  and  reflex  movement  through  which  sensations, 
percepts,  stimulus  to  controlled  movement,  and  power  of  control  begin  to  be 
acquired. 

2.  Period  of  increased  sense-perception,  image-forming,  and  acquisition 
of  co-ordinated  movements ;  sense  of  personality  begins  to  show  in  the 
response  to  touch  and  presence  of  different  individuals. 

3.  Interpretation  of  world  of  objects  in  real  significance ;  recognition  of 
persons ;  discovery  of  personal  agency  in  producing  effects. 

4.  Imitation  furnishes  new  modes  of  control  and  a  larger  acquaintance 
with  persons,  their  feelings  and  desires  ;  stronger  bond  between  self  and 
others. 

5.  Speech  and  locomotion  enlarge  the  range  of  experiences;  interpreta- 
tion of  the  natures  of  persons  and  things  through  representation,  dramatiza- 
tion, and  creation  of  new  meanings  for  familiar  objects ;  play  in  its  higher 
sense ;  discovery  of  new  uses  and  combinations ;  selection  of  means  to  an 
end. 

6.  Forming  ends  to  be  reached  by  processes  which  may  or  may  not  be 
pleasurable  in  themselves ;  means  are  tried  and  rejected  or  modified,  involv- 
ing deliberation,  comparison,  judgment,  and  conscious  plan;  the  more  remote 
the  end,  the  less  it  is  pursued  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  process  of  realization, 
the  more  the  work  element  enters  and  play  retires. 

References:  Froebel,  Education  of  Man;  Preyer,  Infant  Mind;  Shinn, 
Biography  of  a  Baby;  Baldwin,  Mental  Development,  Methods  and  Processes ;  James, 
Psychology;  Wundt,  Outlines  of  Psychology,  chapters  on  "The  Child"  and  "Social 
Communities ; "  Dewey,  "  Some  Principles  of  Mental  Development  in  Early  Infancy; " 
Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Child  Study. 
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QUESTIONS. 

Sequence. —  Is  it  possible  so  to  use  Froebel's  schools  of  handwork  that 
children  who  are  not  yet  in  the  formulating  stage  of  thinking  are  made  to 
carry  out  prematurely  a  grammar  of  form  ? 

Play. —  Is  the  line  too  sharply  drawn  between  play  and  work  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  kindergarten  experience?  Should  work  be  done  in  the 
kindergarten  and  more  play  enter  into  the  first  years  of  school?  Would  the 
last  year  of  the  kindergarten  be  strengthened  by  the  pursuit  of  real  and  per- 
manent constructions  in  place  of  some  of  those  with  a  symbolic  value  only  ? 
Would  the  first  year  of  school  be  as  fruitful  if  the  play  of  imagination  in 
dramatic  action  took  a  prominent  place  ?  Can  this  play  be  made  to  serve 
the  understanding  of  subjects  of  fundamental  worth  ? 

References:  Dewey,  The  School  and  Society;  Sully,  "The  Little  Artist,"  in 
Studies  in  Childhood. 

Play,  games,  construction. —  In  what  matters  are  children  inclined  to 
routine,  form,  and  conservatism  ?  On  what  are  they  radical,  individual,  and 
logical  ?  What  healthful  use  can  be  made  of  the  first-named  tendency  ? 
What  dangers  attend  it  when  used  by  kindergartners  ?  What  dangers  are 
incurred  by  overstrain  of  the  truly  logical  powers  of  children  ?  Have  you 
seen  children  made  restless  and  argumentative  by  it  ? 

References:  Earl  Barnes,  "The  Child  as  a  Social  Factor,"  in  Transactions  of 
the  International  Congress  of  Education,  1 893;  Sully,  "The  Dawn  of  Reason,"  in 
Studies  of  Childhood;  Baldwin,  chapters  on  "Play"  and  "Art  "  in  Interpretations. 

Group  plays. — Can  the  right  degree  of  initiative,  freedom,  and  genuine- 
ness be  secured  by  plays  and  games  in  groups  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  chil- 
dren ?  What  are  the  typical  motives  in  games  of  three-year-old  children  ? 
Of  five- and  six-year-old  children?  When  does  the  power  of  organization 
begin  to  appear?  How  large  a  group  will  cohere  in  play  without  an  adult 
leader  at  the  age  of  six?  In  what  is  an  adult  leader  most  needed — in  gath- 
ering subject-matter  for  use  in  the  play,  or  in  directing  its  expression  in  the 
form  of  the  play  ? 

Where  does  the  element* of  competition  naturally  enter  games? 

References  :  Johnson, "  Education  by  Plays  and  Games,"  Pedagogical  Seminary, 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  1  ;  Genevra  Sisson,"  Children's  Plays,"  in  Studies  in  Education,  edited  by 
Earl  Barnes;  Croswell,  "Amusements  of  American  Children,"  Pedagogical  Seminary, 
Vol.  VI,  No.  2  ;  Gulick,  "The  Psychological,  Pedagogical,  and  Religious  Aspect  of 
Children's  Group  Plays,"  ibid.;  articles  on  games  and  plays  by  Caroline  Frear  Burke 
in  The  Kindergarten  Problem;  Froebel,  chapter  on  "Group  Plays,"  in  Pedagogics  of 
the  Kindergarten ;  Bohme,  Deutsches  Kinderlied  und  Kinderspiel  (Preface). 

Symbolism. —  What  are  the  various  meanings  attached  to  this  word  in  its 
educational  application?  What  is  meant  by  "vicarious  experiences?" 
What  was  Froebel's  idea  of  symbolic  teaching  in  the  Mother  Play  Book? 
Does  he  indicate  particular  or  typical  experiences?     Does  symbolic  teaching 
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imply  the  understanding  of  a  law  without  many  accumulated  experiences  in 
that  law,  by  fulfilment  and  by  opposition  ?  Why  did  Froebel  select  certain 
forms  as  symbols?  Are  they  arbitrary?  Are  they  products  (as  symbols  of 
adult  or  childish  experience)?  Does  the  parallelism  of  the  use  of  symbols 
by  primitive  man  and  that  by  the  child  hold  ?  Is  development  ever  arrested 
in  kindergartens  by  holding  to  a  too  limited  material  because  of  its  symbol- 
ism when  power  demands  more  material  and  greater  variety  to  work  with  ? 

References:  Froebel,  the  plays  of  "Grass  Mowing,"  "The  Weather- Vane," 
"The  Bird  Nest,"  "The  Five  Knights,"  in  The  Mother  Play  Book;  extracts  from  the 
Pedagogies;  Sully,  chapter  on  the  "  Age  of  Imagination,"  in  Studies  in  Childhood, 

Give  a  resume*  of  the  psychological  equipment,  the  interests  rfcnd  the 
powers  of  a  three-year-old  child.  Notice  especially  the  following  "character- 
istics and  state  the  treatment  that  they  necessitate  (illustrate  in  games,  plays, 
and  stories):  (i)  fleeting  nature  of  activities;  (2)  small  power  of  resisting 
new  stimuli  from  without ;  (3)  strength  of  initiative  instinct  shown  in  repre- 
sentative plays ;  (4)  love  of  repetition. 

What  are  the  chief  problems  involved  in  the  organization  of  a  curriculum 
for  five-year-old  children  ?  Are  we  to  face  the  problem  of  helping  them  to 
find  relations  between  what  seems  unrelated,  or  are  we  to  help  them  to  differ- 
entiate the  parts  of  their  social  world,  that  they  may  reunite  them  with  a 
sense  of  their  efficiency  and  value  to  the  whole  ? 

Discuss  the  various  bases  of  kindergarten  programs:  (1)  Mother.Hplays 
of  Froebel  as  a  basis ;  (2)  play  founded  on  change  of  season ;  (3)  completion 
of  a  circuit  of  social  experiences  in  succession,  as,  from  family,  to  trades,  to 
state,  etc. ;  (4)  common  fundamental  social  experiences  of  the  children. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES. 
Mrs.  Thorne-Thomsen. 

FIRST    HALF    OF    THE    FIRST    TERM. 
TOPICS   FOR    DISCUSSION. 

• 

I.  Community  life  as  a  basis  for  a  course  of  study  :  (1)  What  community 
life  in  the  school  should  be  ;  its  aim  and  organization.  (2)  Relation  of  good 
habits  and  moral  qualities  to  social  work.  (3)  Relation  of  the  school  to  the 
larger  community. 

II.  Selection  of  subject-matter :  (1)  Relation  of  knowledge  to  the  needs 
of  social  work.  (2)  Relation  of  social  work  and  activities  to  (a)  recitation, 
(6)  modes  of  expression,  (c)  reading  and  writing  ;  physical  training.  » <* 

III.  Discussion  of  some  phases  of  social  activities  which  may  be  carried 
on  in  the  school :  (1)  Care  of  school  building  and  grounds.  (2)  Cooking.  (3) 
Care  of  domestic  animals.  (4)  Gardening.  (5)  Weaving  and  sewing.  (6) 
Making  of  pottery. 
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IV.  History  :  (1)  Study  of  human  life  and  social  activities  of  the  environ- 
ment. (2)  Study  of  primitive  man.  (3)  Centers  of  interest,  home,  food,  and 
clothing.     (4)  Courses  of  study  in  history  for  the  primary  grades. 

V.  Literature:  (1)  The  place  of  stories  in  child-life.  (2)  Criterion  for 
the  selection  of  stories.  (3)  Ideals  and  ideas  of  the  fairy-story.  (4)  Mis- 
conceptions. (5)  Methods  of  presentation.  (6)  Suggestive  list  of  stories 
and  books  for  children. 

VI.  Typical  stories  :   (1)  Stories  of  industry,  occupations,  and  invention. 

(2)  Stories  of  primitive  people.  (3)  Stories  of  children  of  today.  (4)  Stories 
of  children  of  other  lands  and  long  ago.  (5)  Stories  for  particular  occasions. 
(6)  Fairy-stories  and  myths. 

VII.  Nature  study:  (1)  The  child's  natural  environment.  (2)  Experi- 
ments growing  out  of  childrens'  questions  concerning  this  environment.  (3) 
Field  trips.  (4)  Science  work  relating  to  the  social  activities  of  the  school. 
(5)  Outlines  of  science  work  for  the  primary  grades  discussed. 

VIII.  Reading:  (1)  The  comparative  value  of  reading  and  social  occu- 
pations to  a  child  of  six  years  of  age.     (2)  When  should  reading  be  taught  ? 

(3)  Past  and  present  "methods"  of  teaching  reading.  (4)  Phonics.  (5)  Bad 
habits  of  reading,  and  how  they  may  be  corrected.  (6)  Silent  and  oral  read- 
ing compared  ;  the  special  function  of  each.  (7)  Relation  of  reading  to  all 
the  work  of  the  school. 

IX.  Writing:  (1)  Purpose  of  writing ;  teacher's  standpoint,  child's  stand- 
point.    (2)  Past  and  present  methods  discussed.     (3)  How  skill  is  acquired. 

(4)  Spelling,  oral  and  written  ;  the  value  and  place  of  each.  (5)  Relation  of 
writing  to  reading.     (6)  Relation  of  writing  to  all  the  work  of  the  school. 

X.  Number:  (1)  Reasons  for  teaching  arithmetic.  (2)  How  much 
number  work  is  required  to  carry  on  the  activities  of  the  home  and  school 
effectively?  (3)  Relation  of  arithmetic  to  all  other  lines  of  work.  (4)  The 
teaching  of  the  fundamental  operations,  fractions,  and  decimals.  (5)  The 
place  of  drill. 

XI.  Expression  :  (1)  Dramatic  representation,  its  special  function.  (2) 
Modeling,  painting,  and  drawing.  The  value  of  each.  (3)  The  relation  of 
all  modes  of  expression  to  the  subjects  of  study. 

XII.  Discussion  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  first  grade. 

XIII.  Discussion  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  second  grade. 

XIV.  Discussion  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  third  grade. 

XV.  Discussion  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  fourth  grade. 

ROUND  TABLES  ON   ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL  WORK. 

(Second  half  of  the  first  term.) 

July    6.  "  Social  Activities  in  the  Elementary  School."     Mrs.  Thomsen. 
July    7.  "  Stories  for  Primary  Children."     Mrs.  Thomsen. 
July    8.  "  Literature  and  Dramatic  Exercises."     Miss  Fleming. 
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July    9.  "  History  in  the  Elementary  School."     Miss  Deratt. 

July  10.  "Geography  in  the  Elementary  School."     Miss  Baber. 

July  13.  "Science  in  the  Elementary  School."     Mr.  Jackman. 

July  14.  "Excursions."     Miss  Wygant. 

July  15.  "Painting,  Drawing,  Blackboard  Illustrations."     Miss  Coving- 
ton. 

July  16.  "  Reading  and  Writing  in  Primary  Grades."     Miss  Wygant. 

July  17.  "Manual  Training."     Miss  Langley. 

July  20.  "  Textile,  Clay- Work,  Metal-Work."     Mr.  Duncan. 

July  21.  "Kindergarten."     Miss  Allen. 

July  22.  "  Relation  of  Kindergarten  to  First  Grade.     Miss  Payne. 

July  23.  "  Morning  Exercises."     Miss  Hall. 

July  24.  "The  Curriculum."     Mrs.  Thomsen,  Miss   Hall,  Miss  Wygant. 


NATURAL  SCIENCES. 


COURSES  IN  THE  TEACHING  O*    NATURE-STUDY. 

Professor   Jackman. 

8l  A.      PRINCIPLES   AND    METHODS   IN   FIELD-STUDY. 

The  landscape  as  a  source  of  subject-matter  for  nature-study.  Based 
upon  the  outdoor  materials  afforded  by  the  season.  Students  are  expected 
to  provide  themselves  with  water  colors  and  paper  for  landscape  sketching. 
Other  forms  of  expression. 

Note. —  It  is  recommended  that  students  take  an  art  course  in  painting  and 
drawing  in  connection  with  this  course. 

Intended  for  students  who  enter  for  three  weeks  only.  Given  the  first 
three  weeks  and  repeated  the  second  three  weeks.     Not  for  credit. 

Outline  of  Course.     Considerations  as  to  Subject- Matter. 

1.  The  landscape  in  its  broader  sense  and  as  a  whole  ;  as  an  organism. 
Dominant  centers  of  organization.  Minor  centers.  As  a  moving  picture  : 
hourly,  daily,  seasonal,  and  cosmic  changes.     Evidences  of  change. 

2.  Interpretation  of  the  landscape  through  color  :  the  significance  of 
color  and  color  changes.  Contrasts  in  the  various  seasons  and  their  signifi- 
cance.    Relations  of  color  to  light. 

3.  Surface  characteristics  :   elevations,  depressions,  slopes,  drainage. 

4.  Land  and  water  relations :  lakes,  ponds,  streams,  marshes,  moist  and 
dry  areas. 

5.  Plant  life :  its  most  striking  divisions.  Centers  of  organization. 
Timber  and  meadow  lands.  Water  margins  —  valleys  and  shores.  Marshes. 
Water  areas.     Dry  areas.     Border  lines. 
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6.  Animal  life :  its  largest  divisions.  Centers  of  organization.  Adapta- 
tions of  structure.     Relations  to  plants. 

7.  Distribution  of  heat  and  light  on  the  landscape :  daily,  monthly, 
and  seasonal.     Surface  and  soil  temperature.     Use  of  the  skiameter. 

8.  Distribution  of  moisture :  rainfall ;  relative  humidity ;  moisture  in 
soils.     Use  of  rain  gauge  and  psychrometer. 

9.  Human  life  in  the  landscape  :  farms,  gardens,  sites  for  dwellings  and 
factories;  roads  and  streets.  Development  of  industries  and  commerce. 
Political  relations. 

Note. —  For  an  outline  of  the  pedagogical  questions  to  be  considered,  see  after 
Course  82  A,  below. 

82  A.      PRINCIPLES   AND   METHODS   OF   LABORATORY   WORK   ON  A 

SELECTED   AREA. 

A  study  in  experimentation  as  a  means  of  solving  special  problems 
relating  to  particular  landscape  features  and  phenomena.  Students  are 
expected  to  provide  themselves  with  water  colors  and  paper  for  landscape 
sketching.  It  is  recommended  that  an  art  course  in  painting  be  taken  with 
this  course.     Summer  quarter,  first  term  ;  M. 

Outline  of  Course,     Considerations  as  to  Subject- Matter. 

1 .  Measurement  and  topographic  survey  of  the  area  selected  for  study. 
Mapping  and  plotting. 

2.  Use  of  skiameter  in  the  determination  of  light  and  heat  intensity  on 
the  area — daily,  seasonal.     Plotting  of  results.     Use  of  sunshine  recorder. 

3.  Temperature  of  air,  soil,  and  water.  Plotting  and  comparison  of 
results  observed.  Effects  of  slope,  moisture,  nature  of  soil,  etc.,  on  tem- 
perature. 

4.  Character  of  soil.  Mechanical  constituents.  Capillarity.  Capacity 
for  water.  Actual  amount  of  water  at  different  depths.  Loss  by  evapora- 
tion.    Organic  matter. 

5.  Adaptation  of  animals  and  plants  to  different  parts  of  the  area.  Roots, 
stems,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits.  Succession  of  plants  during  the  season.  Suc- 
cession of  plants  in  the  history  of  the  area.  A  study  of  the  plant  constitu- 
ents. Calculation  of  amount  of  matter  produced  by  growth  in  a  season. 
Distribution  and  succession  of  animal  forms.  Use  of  illustrative  museum 
material. 

6.  Rainfall  on  the  area,  seasonal  and  annual.  Comparison  with  the 
annual  average.  Study  of  weather  maps.  Various  forms  of  records  for 
meteorological  observation.  Use  of  rain  gauge  and  psychrometer.  The 
use  of  the  anemometer,  barometer,  and  barograph. 

7.  Economic  aspects  of  the  area.  Fitness  for  dwellings  and  factories  ; 
for  gardens,  for  roads,  etc.  Relations  of  the  cultivated  plants  to  those  grow- 
ing wild. 
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PEDAGOGICAL    CONSIDERATIONS     RELATING    TO     THE     PRESENTATION     AND 
ADAPTATION   OF  SUBJECT-MATTER  TO  THE  PUPILS  OF  VARIOUS  GRADES. 

(To  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  both  Courses  81 A  and  8a  A.) 

1 .  Presentation  of  subject-matter :  genesis  of  the  image \  The  landscape  as 
a  basis  for  study  of  all  science.  Adaptation  of  its  study  to  children.  Rela- 
tion of  nature-study  to  science. 

2.  Expression  :  definition  of  the  image.   Color  work  as  a  means  of  expres- 
sion ;  its  fitness  for  children.     Relation  of  painting  and  drawing  to  seeing. 
Clay-modeling  in  form-study.     Function  and  form  of  written  work. 

3.  Elementary  mathematics :  place  of  quantitative  res u Us  in  nature-study; 
adaptation  of  mathematical  work  (a)  to  the  requirements  of  the  subject ;  (£) 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  pupils. 

4.  Reading  as  an  aid  in  nature-study ;    its  relation  to  observation. 

5.  Relations  of  nature- study  to  history  and  literature.  Types  of  litera- 
ture inspired  by  modern  scientific  ideas. 

6.  Place  of  nature-study  in  the  curriculum  :  its  relations  to  the  social 
and  industrial  life  of  the  pupils. 

7.  The  moral  bearings  of  nature-study.  As  a  direct  and  indirect  means 
in  the  development  of  character. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Associate  Professor  Baber. 

During  the  first  term  of  the  summer  quarter  two  courses  in  geography 
will  be  given.  Course  106  is  intended  for  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Course  107  is  designed  especially  for  teachers  of  geography  in  the  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  normal  schools,  and  will  be  open  to  all  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  physiography. 

During  the  second  term  of  the  summer  quarter  (Course  108)  the  work  in 
geography  will  be  given  in  the  field.  This  course  will  form  a  basis  for  the 
teaching  of  geography  ;  it  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  physiography,  life, 
and  industries  of  the  regions  visited.  The  field  will  be  (a)  northern  Illinois, 
southern  Wisconsin,  and  the  Mississippi  river  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  Rock 
Island ;  or  (6)  the  St.  Lawrence  river  from  Niagara  Falls  to  the  Saguenay 
river. 

COURSE  I06.   THE  STUDY  AND  TEACHING  OF  LOCAL  AND  CONTINENTAL 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Local  geography. — Experience  is  the  basis  of  thinking ;  hence  local 
geography  must  form  a  large  part  of  geographic  consideration.  Within 
accessible  distances  from  almost  every  school  may  be  found  the  elements 
which  make  up  the  physical,  life,  and  culture  aspects  of  the  world's  land- 
scapes. This  region  is  especially  rich  in  geographic  types,  both  natural  and 
cultural.     Excursions  will  be  made  to  Glencoe  for  the  study  of  wave  action, 
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and  also  for  the  study  of  glacial  drift ;  to  the  south  shore,  for  a  study  of  lake 
action  on  a  low  coast ;  to  Dune  Park,  Ind.,  for  sand  dunes ;  to  Cary,  for  a 
study  of  a  terminal  moraine ;  to  Stony  Island,  for  a  study  of  glacial  grooving 
and  striae  ;  to  Fraction  Run,  where  a  stream  has  cut  through  limestone  ;  up 
the  Chicago  river  by  boat,  for  a  view  of  the  industrial  activities.  Visits  will 
also  be  made  to  some  of  the  leading  industrial  centers  of  Chicago. 

Landscapes:  Elements  which  compose  landscapes  (form  and  color). 
Type-forms :  Valleys,  hills,  mountains,  plains,  lakes,  rivers,  seas. 

i.  Valleys — formed  by  erosion.  (Study  ravines  in  clay  at  south  shore  and 
Glencoe  ;  make  valleys  in  out-of-door  laboratory.)  Process  of  lowering  and 
widening  of  valleys.  Formation  of  caflons,  terraces,  Hood  plains,  deltas. 
Finding  of  permanent  streams.  Influence  of  rivers  on  harbors.  Relation  of 
Chicago  river  and  Calumet  river  to  Chicago. 

References  :  Davis,  Physical  Geography ;  Tarr,  Physical  Geography;  Gilbert, 
"  Henry  Mountains,"  U.  S.  Geographical  Survey  ;  Gilbert  and  Brigham,  Physical 
Geography;  Salisbury  and  Alden,  Chicago  and  its  Environs ;  Russell,  Rivers  of 
North  America;  Geikie,  Earth  Sculpture;  Dryer,  Physical  Geography. 

2.  Hills  and  depressions — formed  by  wind.  (Study  of  sand  dunes  and 
swamps  at  Dune  Park.)  Genesis  of  dunes  and  swamps.  Origin  of  sand. 
Location  of  the  dune  areas  of  the  world.  Movement  of  dunes.  Method  of 
making  dunes  stationary.     Value  of  sand  dunes. 

References  :  Davis,  Physical  Geography;  Salisbury  and  Alden,  Chicago  and 
its  Environs;  Marsh,  •'  Deserts,"  Man  and  Nature;  Gaye,  "  Deserts,"  Great  World's 
Farm;  Johnston,  *' Deserts,"  Compendium  of  Africa  ;  Van  Dyke,  The  Desert ;  Sven 
Hedin,  Through  Asia,  Vol.  I. 

3.  Hills,  valleys,  and  plains— due  to  glaciers.  Contributions  of  glaciers  to 
the  local  geography  of  Chicago.  (Study  of  work  of  glaciers  at  Cary,  Glencoe, 
and  Stony  Island.)  Nature  of  material  left  by  glacier  ;  effect  on  bed-rock  ; 
location  of  existing  glaciers.  Extent  of  glaciation  of  North  America, 
Eurasia.  Meteorological  conditions  favorable  to  the  formation  of  glaciers. 
Movement  and  work  of  glaciers.  Was  the  North  American  continental  gla- 
cier beneficial  or  detrimental  to  the  areas  affected  ?  What  would  have  been 
the  probable  result  had  the  glacier  reached  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ?  What 
would  be  the  probable  condition  here  had  the  glacial  period  never  occurred  ? 

References:  Salisbury,  fournal  of  Geography  y  Vols.  I  and  IV;  Salisbury  and 
Alden,  Chicago  and  its  Environs;  Davis,  Physical  Geography ;  Scott,  Introduction  to 
Geography;  Chamberlin,  "Terminal  Moraine,"  Third  US,  Geographical  Survey; 
Russell,  Glaciers  of  North  America;  Giekie,  Earth  Sculpture. 

4.  Mountains  and  valleys — due  to  orogenic  movement.     (Illustrate  moun- 
tain folding  in   laboratory.)     Appearances  of   young   and   old   mountains  : 
rocks,  vegetation,  animal  life,  waterfalls,  lakes,  snow,  glaciers.     Effect  of 
mountains  on  climate,   and  on  distribution  and  concentration  of  peoples. 
Influence  of  mountains  on  rivers. 

References:  Davis,  Physical  Geography;  Rectus,  History  of  a  Mountain; 
Hutchinson,  Story  of  the  Hills;  Gilbert,  Henry  Mountains. 
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Lakes:  Lake  Michigan.  (Show  wave-action  in  laboratory.)  Wearing 
coast  (Glencoe)  —  formation  of  sea  cliffs,  sea  caves,  terraces,  distribution  of 
eroded  material.  Building  coast  —  sand  bars,  spits,  beaches.  Use  :  to 
commerce;  water  supply;  fishing  industry;  sand  industry.  Lighthouses; 
life-saving  station.     (Visit  Life-Saving  Station  at  Jackson  Park.) 

References:  Shaler,  Beaches  and  Tide  Marshes;  Davis,  Physical  Geography; 
Tarr,  Physical  Geography;  Russell,  Lakes  of  North  America, 

II.  Continental  Study. —  North  America  as  a  type  continent.  Location 
and  relation  to  other  continents  on  the  globe;  size;  shape;  topography; 
climate ;  life  ;  people. 

r.  Western  highlands:  position;  extent;  altitude;  appearance;  forma- 
tion of  Rocky  mountains,  Sierra  Madre  mountains,  Cascade  mountains. 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  Coast  Range;  Great  Basin;  Mexican  plateau; 
Central  American  mountains.  Characteristics  of  the  river  basins  found  on 
western  slope  of  great  mountain  mass  —  Colorado,  Columbia,  Frazier,  Yukon, 
Sacramento,  San  Joaquin  river  basins.  What  advantages  for  human  occu- 
pation do  the  western  highlands  possess?  Influence  of  this  great  land  mass 
on  the  rest  of  the  continent.  Influences,  both  good  and  evil,  of  desert,  or 
semi-desert,  region  of  the  remainder  of  the  continent. 

2.  Great  central  plain:  extent;  elevation;  winter  and  summer  appear- 
ance; glaciated  area;  account  for  lakes;  non-glaciated  region.  Characteris- 
tics of  the  river  basins  —  Mississippi,  Mackenzie,  Hudson  Bay  system. 
Value  of  the  great  plain  in  the  development  of  the  continent.  Would  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement  of  lowlands  and  highlands  improve  the  continent  as  a 
home  for  man? 

3.  Eastern  highlands:  location;  extent;  appearance;  Canadian  high- 
lands. Appalachian  system  —  New  England  mountains;  Blue  Ridge;  Alle- 
ghany plateau;  Appalachian  valley;  Piedmont.  Brief  outline  of  geologic 
formation  of  the  Appalachian  system.  Account  for  position  of  the  Delaware, 
Susquehanna,  Potomac,  New,  and  Tennessee  rivers.  What  is  the  effect  of 
the  Piedmont  region  on  the  rivers  that  cross  it?  What  is  the  value  of  the 
Appalachian  highlands  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  United  States?  In 
what  way  did  the  mountains  aid  the  colonists?  What  influence  did  they 
exert  on  the  Civil  War?     Characteristics  of  St.  Lawrence  river  basin. 

4.  Coastal  plain  :  extent ;  appearance  ;  formation.  Account  for  shape- 
of  coast  line  ;  coastal  islands  ;  agricultural  value  of  the  coastal  plain.  What 
influence  did  the  coastal  plain  exert  on  early  settlement? 

5.  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies:  topography;  formation;  cli- 
mate; products.  Value  of  geographic  position  of  the  West  Indies.  Most 
important  islands  of  the  Greater  Antilles;  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  Influence 
of  volcanoes  and  coral  reefs  in  the  West  Indies.  Probable  influence  of  the 
isthmian  canal  upon  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

6.  Climate  of  North  America :  prevailing  winds ;  movement  of  storm 
centers  in  the  United  States;  distribution  of  heat.     Southern  limit  of  the 
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winter  isotherm  of  32°.  Distribution  of  rainfall;  snowfall.  What  would  be 
the  effect  on  the  climate  of  North  America  if  the  eastern  and  western  high- 
lands had  been  reversed  in  position?  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
climate  of  the  plain  if  a  high  range  of  mountains  crossed  the  northern 
country  from  east  to  west?  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  this  region  if 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  were  land  ? 

7.  Vegetation  :  Distribution  of  grassy  areas  ;  of  forests — conifer,  decidu- 
ous, tropical.     Products  of  each. 

8.  Industrial  areas  :  agricultural ;  mining  ;  stock-raising  ;  lumbering  ; 
fishing;  manufacturing.  Are  the  present  industries  of  North  America  the 
probable  future  industries  of  their  respective  areas  ? 

9.  Cities :  Distribution  of  important  seaports.  Account  for  the  location. 
Distribution  of  important  inland  cities.  Distribution  of  political  cities. 
Where  will  the  great  cities  of  the  future  be  located  ?     Why  ? 

10.  Political  divisions.  Geographic  and  political  relation  of  the  other 
political  divisions  of  North  America  to  the  United  States. 

References  :  North  America,  general  description  and  western  highlands  :  Mill, 
International  Geography ;  Compendium  of  North  America;  Mill,  Realm  of  Nature; 
Shaler,  Nature  and  Man  in  America;  idem,  Story  of  Our  Continent. 

Central  plain:  Mill,  International  Geography ;  Reclus,  Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants, 
Vols.  I,  II;  Dawson,  Canadian  Colonies;  Russell,  Rivers  of  North  America;  Russell, 
Lakes  of  North  America;  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography,  Vols.  I,  II;  Shaler, 
United  States;  Story  of  Our  Continent;  Tarr  and  Mc Murray,  North  America. 

Appalachian  mountains :  Davis,  Physical  Geography  of  Southern  New  England, 
"  National  Geographic  Monographs ;"  Willis,  Appalachian  Mountains,  Northern  Sec- 
tion, "National  Geographic  Monographs;"  Hayes,  Appalachian  Mountains,  Southern 
Section, "  National  Geographic  Monographs;"  Compendium  of  North  America. 

Central  America :  Bulletin  of  Republics  of  America,  "  Nicaragua,"  "Costa  Rica," 
"San  Salvador;"  Brigham,  Guatemala,  The  Land  of  the  Quetzal;  Bates,  Central 
America;  Vincent,  In  and  Out  of  Central  America. 

West  Indies :  Hill,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico,  with  Other  Islands  of  the 
West  Indies;  Hill,  "Geology  of  Cuba,"  Bulletin,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  15,  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  Cambridge ;  Hill,  "Geology  of  Jamaica,"  ibid.,  Vol.  XXXIX ; 
Hearn,  Two  Years  in  the  West  Indies;  Paton,  Down  the  Islands;  "Cuba,"  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  May,  1 898;  "  Martinique,"  ibid.,  July,  1902;  "Martinique," 
Century,  September,  1902. 

Climate :  Davis,  Physical  Geography ;  Elementary  Meteorology  ;  Waldo,  Elementary 
Meteorology;  Archibald,  The  Story  of  the  Atmosphere;  Compendium  of  North  America. 

Industries:  Shaler,  United  States;  Marsh,  The  Earth  as  Modified  by  Human 
Action;  Paton,  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States;  Mill,  International  Geog- 
raphy; McFarlene,  Commercial  Geography ;  Adams,  Commercial  Geography;  Keltie, 
Applied  Geography;  Mill,  Elementary  Commercial  Geography. 

COURSE  107.   THE  AIM  OF  GEOGRAPHIC  TEACHING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

I.  Kind  of  imagery:  (a)  dynamic,  (b)  static.  What  geographic  images 
are  necessary  to  an  appreciation  of  history?  Age  at  which  the  desire  for 
casual  relations  is  strong. 
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2.  ^Esthetic  training.  Is  the  aesthetic  appreciation  of  landscape  enhanced 
by  scientific  knowledge  ?  In  what  aspect  of  the  landscape  are  children  first 
interested?  Can  a  love  of  landscape  be  cultivated?  Influence  of  the 
aesthetic  aspect  of  the  landscape  on  the  distribution  of  people. 

References  :  Shaler,  "  Landscape  as  a  Means  of  Culture/'  Atlantic  Monthly, 
December,  1898 ;  Shaler,  Interpretation  of  Nature;  Geikie,  Scenery  of  Scotland; 
Lubbock,  Scenery  of  Switzerland;  Hamerton,  Landscape, 

3.  Moral  influence  of  the  right  study  of  geography. 

4.  Essential  knowledge. 

a)  Experiential  information. 

(1)  Field-work.  Guide  for  the  selection  of  areas  for  field  trips.  Manner 
of  conducting  excursions.  Difficulties  met  with.  Results  of  field-work. 
Excursions  to  industrial  centers,  farm,  quarry,  manufactories.  Value  of 
industrial  excursions.  Opportunities  for  training  students  on  excursions  not 
afforded  in  the  schoolroom.1 

(2)  Laboratory.3  Experiments  to  illustrate  the  development  of  land 
forms;  with  running  water  —  formation  of  valleys,  canons,  islands,  deltas, 
falls,  hills,  mountains;  by  wave  action  —  sea  cliffs,  sea  caves,  sand  bars  and 
sand  spits,  harbors,  bays,  gulfs,  peninsulas;  by  air  currents  —  formation  of 
sand  dunes ;  by  lateral  pressure  —  formation  of  mountains  by  folding,  vol- 
canoes ;  by  evaporation  and  condensation  —  rainfall,  frost,  snow.  Measure- 
ment of  the  altitude  of  the  sun.  The  amplitude  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  How 
construct  a  geographic  laboratory  out  of  doors  ;  indoors. 

(3)  Museums.  Collection  and  use  of  museum  material.  Circulating 
museum. 

b)  Knowledge  obtained  by  indirect  means.  Geographic  literature  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Books  for  teachers.  Geographic  maga- 
zines for  teachers  and  students. 

c)  Maps.  Value  of  map-making.  Use  of  reliefs,  physical,  contour, 
political,  hachure,  and  relief  maps.  Physical  wall  maps :  Kiepert's  series, 
Habericht-Sydow  series,  Rand-McNally;  Atlases  :  Andree,  Steeler,  Berghous, 
McMillan,  Longman's  New  School  Alias;  political  maps:  Johnson,  Bacon, 
Rand-McNally ;  relief:  Howells,  Davis,  models;  globes.  Which  should 
precede  —  map-making  or  map-reading?  What  is  the  value  of  map-drawing 
to  the  pupil  ?  In  what  grades  can  contour  maps  be  used  ?  In  what  grades 
should  contour  maps  be  made  ?  How  can  a  map  be  presented  so  as  to  serve 
its  function  as  a  symbol?  What  maps  are  most  useful  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  ?  Best  selection  of  contour  maps  of  the  United  States  for 
use  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  United  Stoles  Topographic 
Folios. 

1  Excursions  will  be  made  to  typical  geographic  areas  and  industrial  centers. 

aThe  term  "laboratory"  is  here  used  when  referring  to  experiments  which  are 
performed  in  order  to  discover  some  natural  law. 
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d)  Pictures.  Photographs  colored  and  uncolored  ;  paintings  ;  drawings  ; 
slides.  Selection  of  type  pictures  of  earth  forms ;  industries ;  homes ; 
people.     Places  for  obtaining  pictures. 

5.  Expression.  Sand-modeling,  chalk-modeling,  painting  and  drawing. 
Relation  of  expression  to  observation,  to  memory.  Value  of  landscape  draw- 
ing in  black  and  white ;  in  colors.  Creative  work  in  geographic  drawing. 
Skill  in  graphic  expression  necessiated  for  teaching  geography. 

6.  The  basis  for  the  selection  of  a  curriculum  for  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  :  Culture ;  utility.  At  what  age  should  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy begin?  When  end?  Why?  When  are  children  naturally  inter- 
ested in  industrial  geography;  in  political  geography;  in  physical  geog- 
raphy; in  biogeography ;  in  ethnogeography  ?  What  phases  of  geography, 
if  any,  should  continue  through  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools  ? 
How  much  of  the  world's  geography  should  be  covered  in  the  teaching  of 
physiography  in  the  high  school  ?  What  relation  should  be  maintained 
between  history  and  geography  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  ? 
What  influence  should  the  world's  current  events  have  upon  the  selection  of 
subjects  of  study?  What  influence  should  local  changes  —  meteorologic, 
physiographic,  and  cultural — have  upon  the  daily  program?  How  can 
geography  be  made  a  study  of  principles  rather  than  a  study  of  facts  ? 
Laws  which  govern  topographic  forms ;  climate ;  distribution  of  vegetation 
and  animals;  distribution  of  cities;  products;  commerce.  When  should  a 
child  be  made  conscious  of  the  principles  underlying  geographic  facts? 


MATHEMATICS. 

Professor   Myers. 

Whatever  may  be  said  concerning  the  pedagogy  in  general  of  the  recent 
past,  the  most  obvious,  if  not  the  most  flagrant,  fault  of  recent  mathematical 
pedagogy  is  its  fragmentary  character.  It  fails  signally  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tant pedagogical  discovery  of  a  few  years  since,  that  the  whole  boy  comes  to 
school.  Time  forbids  entering  here  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  origin  of  this 
patent  fault,  though  reasons  for  its  prevalence  among  us  would  not  be  far  to 
seek.  But  in  this  age  of  pedagogical  stir  phenomena  are  being  thrown  to 
the  surface  of  the  educational  waters  too  rapidly  to  be  accounted  for;  we  are 
able  only  to  take  account  of  them,  and  to  explain  what  we  mean  when  we 
think  we  see  one.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  shall  be  content  with  a  few 
words  of  explanation  of  what  we  mean  by  the  statement  that  the  most  telling 
weakness  of  recent  mathematical  pedagogy  is  its  fragmentariness. 

With  the  general  enrichment  and  consequent  disturbance  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  curricula  through  the  introduction  of  the  modern  subjects, 
mathematics  has  for  a  long  time  been  playing  at  "  Pussy  wants  a  corner." 
She  is  still  passing  nervously  from  neighbor  to  neighbor  in  the  general  scram- 
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ble  for  a  •*  corner."  Here  is  an  educational  writer  who  would  crowd  her 
into  the  corner  with  nature-study,  or  even  with  elementary  meteorology  or 
soil  study;  another  says  she  must  make  shift  with  geography;  another 
with  manual  training ;  another  with  the  industries  of  the  home ;  another 
with  those  of  the  farm  or  workshop;  another  with  business;  another  with 
physics ;  and  so  on  ad  libitum.  Each  prepares  a  text  showing  that  he  has 
found  the  true  place  of  mathematics.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  content  of 
mathematics  there  are  those  who  tell  us  that  mathematics  is  counting ;  others 
that  it  is  measuring;  and  others  still  that  it  is  the  science  of  establishing  a  cor- 
respondence, one  by  one,  of  things  or  ideas  about  things.  Finally,  there  are 
still  others  who  believe  it  is  all  of  these  things  and  more  too.  The  writer 
believes,  with  others,  that  it  is  the  science  which  has  to  do  with  the  entire 
quantitative  side  of  the  life  of  the  individual. 

The  mathematical  work  of  all  departments  of  the  School  of  Education  is 
based  upon  this  idea,  and  the  course  in  the  pedagogy  of  elementary,  mathe- 
mathics  which  follows  is  intended  to  give  any  persons  who  desire  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  with  what  success  or  lack  of  success  this  idea  is  followed  out  in 
the  Elementary  School  of  the  School  of  Education. 

134.   PEDAGOGY  OF  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS. 

The  following  course  in  elementary  mathematics  will  be  offered  during 
the  summer  quarter : 

First  three  weeks, —  This  will  comprise  a  general  presentation  of  the  work 
in  mathematics  throughout  the  Elementary  School.  Such  an  exposition  as 
time  permits  of  the  principles  controling  the  work  and  of  the  relations  of 
mathematics  to  the  other  subjects  of  the  elementary  curriculum  will  be 
given. 

Second  three  weeks, — The  second  three  weeks  will  be  given  to  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  special  mathematical  topics  and  methods  of  presenta- 
tion  for  the  primary  grades.  The  study  will  descend  into  particulars  as  to 
problems  and  teaching  plans,  to  whatever  extent  the  brief  time  permits. 

Third  three  weeks, — The  matter  and  method  of  treating  mathematics  in 
the  grammar  school  will  receive  chief  emphasis  during  this  term.  Laboratory 
and  field-work  in  mathematics  suitable  for  the  grammar  grades  will  be  given 
considerable  attention. 

Fourth  three  weeks, — This  period  of  time  will  be  given  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  and  manner  of  mathematical  teaching  required  to  make 
the  transition  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary  school  easy  and 
natural  to  the  pupil.  It  will  concern  itself  with  the  closing  work  of  the 
grammar-school  and  the  beginning  work  in  high-school  mathematics. 

135.      ELEMENTS   OF    SURVEYING. 

This  course  aims  at  giving  the  student  a  working  familiarity  with  the 
customary  instruments  of  plane  surveying,  some  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
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these  instruments,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  typical  problems  of  the 
surveyor  and  civil  engineer  and  the  ability  to  solve  these  problems.  The 
work  will  consist  of  field-work,  the  taking  of  field  notes  in  good  form,  the 
reduction  and  discussion  of  these  notes,  trigonometric  computations  by 
logarithms  with  and  without  the  slide  rule,  and  the  drawing  of  topographic 
and  profile  maps.  The  pedagogic  order  will  be  from  the  field  tract,  or  course, 
to  the  concise  description  by  word  and  sketch  of  the  salient  features  of  the 
proposed  problems,  through  the  geometrical  representation  of  the  problem  to 
its  solution,  and,  finally,  the  return  to  the  field  by  a  careful  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  results.  It  is  believed  that  one  of  the  values  of  the 
course  will  be  to  show  secondary  mathematical  teachers  many  ways  in  which, 
with  inexpensive  apparatus,  the  elements  of  surveying  may  be  used  in  their 
classes. 

Among  the  problems  to  be  solved  will  be  included  the  following  : 
i.  Study  of  the  length  of  the  pace  under  a  variety  of  conditions  influen- 
cing it. 

2.  Measurement  of  distances,  free  and  obstructed,  by  pacing,  by  chain- 
ing, and  by  the  steel  tape. 

3.  Measurement  of  angles  by  chain,  by  tape,  by  compass,  and  by  transit. 

4.  Problems  with  the  compass  and  transit. 

5.  Determination  of  areas  from  measured  data  by  the  methods  of  engi- 
neering practice. 

6.  Differential  and  profile  leveling. 

7.  Contour  leveling. 

8.  Determination  of  heights. 

9.  Staking  out  buildings. 

10.  Surveys  with  plane  table  and  stadia. 

1 1.  Surveys  with  tranist  and  stadia. 

12.  Areas  by  latitudes  and  departures. 

13.  Triangulation. 

The  prerequisites  for  admission  to  this  course  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Any  applicant  who  has  completed  high-school  algebra  and  geometry  (includ- 
ing solid  geometry),  who  can  show  ability  to  use  the  six  trigometric  ratios, 
and  can  compute  by  logarithms  will  be  admitted  to  the  work  of  the  first  term. 
For  admission  to  the  work  of  the  second  term  of  the  quarter  a  knowledge  of 
plane  trigonometry,  or  the  work  of  the  first  term,  will  be  required.  Minor 
credit  will  be  given  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  of  either 
term,  and  major  credit  for  both. 

I36.       HISTORY   OF    THE    TEACHING   OF    ELEMENTARY   AND    SECONDARY 

MATHEMATICS. 

This  course  will  be  given  in  the  summer  quarter,  in  case  there  seems  to 
be  a  sufficient  demand  for  it.  If,  however,  it  is  given,  course  No.  135  will  not 
be  given. 
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It  will  have  to  do  with  the  historical  order  of  ideas  that  have  dominated 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  and  trigonometry  in  the  past. 
It  will  undertake  to  point  out  the  influences  which  prepared  for  and  shaped 
the  reforms  of  the  past  as  to  method  and  matter  in  this  teaching,  with  the 
view  to  rendering  the  modern  teacher  more  intelligent  as  to  what  promises 
improvement  today  and  to  economizing  his  efforts  to  improve  his  own  teach- 
ing. A  knowledge  of  the  traditions  and  influences  which  have  shaped  the  past 
teaching  of  one  special  subject  renders  one  capable  both  of  valuing  these 
influences  at  their  true  worth  and  of  breaking  with  them  when  they  become 
an  obstruction  to  his  progress.  His  respect  for  them  is  not  the  superstitious 
awe  of  ignorance,  but  is  the  intelligent  respect  for  the  consensus  of  the 
accumulated  opinions  of  the  past,  which  may  or  may  not  have  an  important 
bearing  on  present-day  pedagogical  movements.  The  practice  of  any  teacher 
is  both  steadied  and  liberated  by  some  knowledge  of  how  his  special  subject 
came  into  its  present  state  and  relation  in  the  school.  Attention  will  be 
focused  mainly  upon  the  bearing  of  the  history  of  mathematics  upon  current 
teaching. 

The  course  will  be  given  by  text-book,  lectures,  and  library  references. 
It  will  run  through  the  quarter  and  will  count  for  major  credit.  Trigonome- 
try will  be  required  for  admission  to  it. 


SPEECH,  ORAL  READING,  AND  DRAMATIC  ART. 

Associate   Professor   Fleming. 

COURSE  I.  GENERAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS.   OPEN  TO  ALL  TEACHERS. 

Expression  is  a  social  function.  The  school  gives  ideal  conditions  for 
acquiring  power  in  expression,  and  it  should  be  organized  to  give  the  child 
ample  opportunity  to  use  this  power  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community. 

I.  Expression. —  Expression  is  the  natural  result  of  all  thinking,  and, 
when  controlled  by  the  will,  becomes  a  means  of  image-growth.  It  is  habit- 
forming.  It  is  character-making.  Expression  has  three  functions :  first,  its 
physical  function,  the  training  and  growth  of  the  body;  second,  its  intellectual 
function,  reaction  upon  thought ;  third,  its  moral  function,  the  development 
of  motive  and  the  training  of  the  emotions.  These  are  in  reality  one  in 
action.     Any  attempt  to  separate  them  is  fatal  to  all. 

Expression  is  a  necessity  of  growth,  a  revelation  of  power,  of  one's  largest 
self  and  highest  possibilities.  Definite,  clear  thinking  produces  definite, 
clear  expression.  Vague,  indefinite  thinking  produces  vague,  indefinite 
expression.     It  is  uncertainty  that  paralyzes. 

Each  mode  of  expression  has  its  own  particular  reactive  function.  Form, 
necessary  to  any  clear  imaging,  is  realized  by  the    plastic   arts,  a    closer 
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analysis  of  form  by  drawing,  of  color  by  painting,  of  complete  synthesis  by 
writing.  Dramatic  art  focuses  the  experiences  gained  in  all  the  other  arts, 
and  combines  them  into  one  supreme  act.  The  product  of  each  mode  of 
expression  reinforces  all  the  others.  Children  should  get  a  wide  outlook  — 
taste  expression  in  every  form  —  no  specialization. 

II.  Reading. —  Reading  is  thinking.  It  presupposes  a  certain  experience 
on  a  subject.  It  is  an  organic  part  of  the  study  of  any  subject.  Attitude  of 
the  child  toward  books.  Preparation  and  motive  for  their  use.  Reading 
sometimes  a  dissipation.  Waste  of  time  and  energy  in  learning  to  read. 
Where  should  the  problem  of  learning  to  read  be  solved  ?  The  habit  of 
thinking  of  the  forms  of  expression.     Reading  to  the  children. 

III.  Oral  reading. — Only  one  mode  of  expression.  What  kind  of  images 
demand  oral  expression  ?  Compare  oral  reading  and  speech  as  modes  of 
expression.  Function  of  each.  Relation  to  other  modes.  Agents  of  expres- 
sion. When  should  a  child  express  the  thought  acquired  by  reading  in  his 
own  words  ?  When  should  he  read  orally  ?  Motives  governing  the  desire 
to  read  aloud.  Ideal  conditions.  Value  of  story-telling  by  children  as  a 
help  to  oral  reading;  of  discussions  on  subjects  of  interest  in  the  social  life 
of  the  school ;  of  drill  upon  literature  committed  to  memory.  Is  there  too 
much  oral  reading  in  the  school  ? 

IV.  Literature. —  Drill  means  training  in  thinking.  Dramatic  literature 
should  be  chosen  for  drill.  It  should  appeal  to  the  higher  emotions — love, 
courage,  patriotism  ;  to  the  sense  of  beauty  and  rhythm.  It  should  have  the 
characteristics  of  a  good  play.  The  images  should  crowd  each  other.  The 
thought  and  emotion  should  be  within  the  child's  grasp,  or  relatively  so.  It 
should  be  a  great  thing  that  appeals  to  broad,  universal  experience,  that 
keeps  the  individual  moving  out  from  himself,  that  gives  insight  into  the 
unity  and  interdependence  of  men,  and  into  the  joy  of  service.  It  should  call 
into  strong,  broad  action  all  the  agents  of  expression.  Technique  is  gained 
under  the  inspiration  of  an  aroused  imagination.  Analysis  and  interpretation 
of  selections  of  literature  adapted  to  children  in  different  grades.  Lists  of 
selections  that  may  be  used  with  history,  geography,  and  science  in  the  differ- 
ent grades.  Principles  upon  which  a  story  or  selection  may  be  cut  or  adapted 
for  oral  reading.  How  to  incite  children  to  study  a  selection  for  oral  reading. 
Value  of  silent,  independent  study  of  text.  Study  should  be  continued  until 
some  tangible  result  in  expression  is  possible.  Over-analysis.  Criticism. 
Self-consciousness.  Affectation.  Genuine  expression.  Genuine  quality, 
good  or  bad,  is  unconscious  of  itself.  Study  of  individual  children.  Children 
as  judges  of  literature. 

We  shall  begin  the  study  of  expression  by  expressing.  As  a  preparation 
for  this  work,  the  teacher  would  do  well  to  select  a  scene  from  a  drama  or 
poem,  study  it,  live  with  it,  and  come  to  the  class  ready  to  express  what  it 
means  to  her. 
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SUGGESTIVE    LIST    OF    SELECTIONS    FOR    ORAL    READING   IN   THE   GRADES. 

Orations :  "  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne  ;"  "  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Gettysburg ;" 
Grady,  "The  New  South." 

Poems :  Coolidge,  "  How  the  Leaves  Come  Down ;"  Stevenson,  "  The  Wind," 
"Windy  Nights;"  Howitt,  "The  Wind  in  a  Frolic;"  Douglass,  "The  Motherless 
Turkeys,"  "  Chip  and  Peep,"  "  Bobby's  Valentine ;"  Browning,  "  The  Pied  Piper," 
"  Herve  Riel,"  "  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix;"  Longfel- 
low, "  Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  "  The  Launching  of  the  Ship  ;"  Lanier,  "  Song  of  the 
Chattahoochee,"  "Owl  Against  Robin;"  Read,  "Sheridan's  Ride;"  Bret  Harte, 
"John  Burns  of  Gettysburg;"  Thompson,  "The  High  Tide  at  Gettysburg;"  Whit- 
man, "  O  Captain,  My  Captain ;"  Scott,  "  The  Chase,"  "  Lochinvar,"  "  Earl  Douglas 
and  M  arm  ion ;"  Lowell,  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." 

Prose  selections:  Lew  Wallace,  "Racing  with  a  Storm,"  Prince  of  India; 
Victor  Hugo,  "  The  Gamin,"  Les  Misirables. 

V.  Technique. — All  that  goes  to  the  opening  up  of  the  channels  of 
expression  ;  the  physical  side  of  expression  ;  how  to  do  things.  The  mastery 
of  technique  —  by  expression,  by  imitation. 

1.  Gesture:  This  mode  of  expression  involves  the  whole  body,  and 
demands  health,  physical  freedom,  and  responsiveness.  The  body  is  an 
instrument,  and  physical  health  and  freedom  determine,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  possibilities  of  expression.  Delsarte  says :  "  Strength  at  the  center,  free- 
dom at  the  surface,  is  the  true  condition  of  being."  Special  exercises  for 
carriage  and  bearing,  breathing,  resting,  for  freedom  and  control,  are  there- 
fore a  part  of  the  preparation  for  oral  expression. 

Gesture  a  universal  language,  modified  by  nationality,  temperament,  and 
habits  of  life.  Function  of  gymnastics  as  a  preparation  for  expression. 
Gymnastics  which  have  the  forms  of  expression.  Movements  which  express 
fatigue,  physical  weakness,  or  abnormal  nervousness ;  movements  which  are 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  thought  and  emotion.  Bearings,  attitudes, 
inflections.  Poise  :  relation  to  health,  to  expression  ;  the  greater  the  activity, 
the  greater  need  of  poise  ;  abnormal  nervousness  not  intellectual  intensity  ; 
poise  means  calmness  in  activity.  Sitting,  standing,  walking.  Good  posi- 
tions in  seat-work  and  recitations.  Exercises,  plays,  and  games  for  making 
good  carriage  of  body  habitual.  Rhythmic  movements  to  music.  Energy. 
Relation  to  health  and  expression.  Exercises  for  the  control  and  direction 
of  energy.  Pantomime,  the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  by  bodily 
movements. 

2.  Voice :  Power  and  significance  of  the  voice  in  spoken  language. 
Voice  quality  and  intonations  the  expression  of  character,  of  emotional  life, 
and  of  physical  conditions.  Voice  in  speech  and  song.  Comparative  ranges, 
extension  of  tone,  and  speech  melody,  and  influence  of  the  inflections  of  the 
speaking  voice  on  dramatic  singing.  Training  the  ear  to  distinguish  voice 
quality.  Management  of  breath.  Force,  pitch,  quality,  inflection,  accent, 
emphasis,  pause,  rhythm,   flexibility,  responsiveness.     Drill  upon  exercises. 
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Drill  on  literature  for  the  unconscious  training  of  the  voice.  Study  of  chil- 
dren's voices ;  care  and  management  of  children's  voices. 

3.  Speech  :  Is  there  a  standard  English  ?  How  determined  ?  Training 
the  ear  to  recognize  speech  qualities,  to  discriminate  the  elements — vowels, 
glides,  and  consonants.  Bell's  vowel  and  consonant  tables.  Training  the 
speech  organs.  Formation  of  vowels  ;  articulation  of  consonants.  Causes  of 
speech  defects.     Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  speech  defects. 

VI.  Exercises, — History  and  signification  of  the  great  festivals  common 
to  the  race — Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Easter.  National  festivals  and  holi- 
days—  Washington's  and  Lincoln's  birthdays,  Memorial  Day.  Educational 
value  of  morning  exercises.  All  exercises  should  grow  out  of  the  work  of 
the  school,  and  should  be  the  culmination  of  study  in  some  subjects.  Use  of 
art,  music,  and  literature  in  these  exercises.  Basis  for  arrangement  of  pro- 
grams.    Suggested  programs. 

COURSE    II.      OPEN   TO   ALL   WHO   HAVE  HAD  COURSE    I   OR  ITS  EQUIVALENT. 

Dramatic  work  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. — The  dramatic 
instinct.  Its  manifestations  in  children.  What  part  does  it  play  in  the 
child's  development  ?  Signification  of  children's  plays,  imitations,  imper- 
sonations, and  love  for  dramatic  stories.  Organization  of  these  manifes- 
tations. 

Relation  to  other  modes  of  expression  —  pictorial  art,  music — a  vital  one. 
How  shall  it  be  utilized  in  the  school?  Into  what  should  it  flower?  The 
technique  of  the  drama.  Value  to  the  teacher  of  the  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  dramatic  art  and  of  the  construction  of  a  drama — its  essential  char- 
acteristics, its  relation  to  life,  its  limitations.  The  function  of  costume  and 
scenery.  Action  and  emotion  in  themselves  not  dramatic,  except  when  they 
are  part  of  an  organized  whole.  Intense  emotional  manifestations  often 
result  from  vague,  indefinite  images.  Emotion  an  end  in  itself,  mind- 
disintegration.  Importance  of  definite,  clear  thinking.  Dramatic  art, 
including  music,  an  outlet  for  the  great  wealth  of  human  emotion.  It 
brings  the  whole  range  of  emotional  life  under  the  will,  and  the  expression  is 
orderly,  lawful,  and  accurate.  Characters  in  dialogue  is  not  necessarily 
drama.     A  drama  is  created  and  is  not  complete  until  acted. 

A  study  of  Shakespeare  and  the  modern  drama  from  the  standpoint  of 
construction.     Practice  in  play-writing  and  stage  management. 

References:  Lessing,  Hatnburgiscke ;  Freytag,  Technik  des  Dramas;  Price, 
Technique  of  the  Drama;  Boucicault,  North  American  Review,  January,  1878. 

Interpretation  of  children's  stories.  Basis  of  selection  of  such  stories. 
Adaptation  of  stories  for  children  of  different  ages.  Presentation  of  stories 
to  children.  Relation  of  the  story  to  the  drama.  Characteristics  of  a  story 
which  lends  itself  to  dramatization.  Dramatic  presentation  of  stories.  Prac- 
tice in  writing,  telling,  and  dramatizing  stories. 
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Literature  suggested  for  study.  Stories :  Rhymes  and  jingles  that 
appeal  to  children ;  Mother  Goon;  Grimm,  Fairy  Tales;  Anderson,  Fairy  Tales; 
The  Sleeping  Beauty \  and  other  stories ;  Baldwin,  Story  of  Siegfried,  Old  Stories  of  the 
East,  Old  Greek  Stories;  Hall,  Four  Old  Greeks;  Hawthorne,  Wonderbook,  Tanglewood 
Tales;  stories  from  the  ///Wand  Odyssey;  Harris,  The  Tar  Baby,  and  other  folklore 
stories;  Kipling,  fust  So  Stories,  fungle  Book;  Seton-Thompson,  Animal  Stories,  and 
other  animal  stories ;  Irving,  Rip  Van  Winkle;  Stories  of  Chivalry;  Bible  stories. 

Dramas:  fulius  Casar,  Merchant  of  Venice;  Rostrand,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac; 
Phillips,  Ulysses. 

We  shall  follow  the  work  in  the  Model  School,  noting  the  use  of  books, 
the  necessities  and  opportunities  for  oral  expression,  and  shall  select  and 
study  literature  which  meets  the  demands  of  the  children.  We  shall  also, 
where  possible,  follow  the  work  in  history,  geography,  and  nature  study,  and 
select  and  read  orally  any  literature  which  will  illuminate  the  subject,  or  give 
expression  to  the  highest  and  best  emotions  aroused  by  that  subject.  This 
will  make  literature  an  organic  part  of  the  study  of  the  subject.  Rivers,  moun- 
tains, plains,  deserts,  volcanic  action,  tides,  oceans,  floods,  wind,  sun,  moon, 
shadow,  birds,  animals,  trees,  flowers,  and  "the  ever-recurring  seasons,"  in 
their  relation  to  human  life,  have  been  the  inspiration  and  material  of  some 
of  the  greatest  literature. 

Value  of  dramatic  training  for  the  teacher. — Imitation  is  a  potent  factor 
in  education.  Action  is  one  of  the  first  things  imitated.  The  teacher's 
habit  of  sitting,  standing,  walking,  breathing,  habits  of  speech,  quality  and 
use  of  voice  are  imitated  by  the  child.  Gesture  is  truth  to  the  child.  He 
does  not  hear  what  you  say,  he  sees  what  you  do. 

Effects  of  the  teacher's  voice  upon  the  child's  voice,  and  upon  his  moral 
nature.  If  the  teacher's  English  is  provincial,  she  cannot  by  any  means 
teach  the  best  English.  If  the  children  are  to  read  well,  the  teacher 
must  have  a  deep-seated,  abiding  belief  in  the  educative  value  of  this  mode 
of  expression. 

If  the  teacher  does  not  spontaneously  use  voice,  hand,  face,  and  body  in 
expression  of  thought,  the  children  will  become  as  narrow,  as  restricted,  as 
wooden,  as  unexpressive,  and  as  uninteresting  as  she  is  herself.  If  the 
teacher  undervalues  emotion  and  does  not  see  its  direct  direction  to  thought, 
the  children  will  soon  learn  to  think  that  emotion  must  be  concealed.  The 
child  reflects  not  only  what  we  are,  but  also  our  ideals.  The  teacher  should 
be  able  to  interpret  literature,  and  so  create  an  ideal  of  genuine  expression 
and  a  public  sentiment  among  the  children  which  demands  the  best  in 
expression.  She  should  be  able  to  interpret  the  child,  in  a  measure,  through 
the  bearings,  attitudes,  and  inflections  of  his  body,  through  the  quality  of  his 
voice  and  his  habits  of  speech.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  teacher  with 
dramatic  power  and  dramatic  training  is  a  better  teacher  of  any  subject  than 
one  limited  in  his  power  and  training. 
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ART. 


DRAWING  AND  PAINTING. 

Associate   Professor   Duncan. 

1.  Nature-study  drawing  and  painting. —  The  characteristic  and  the  life- 
relations  of  plants  and  animals  will  be  illustrated.  Landscape  work  in  water 
color. 

2.  Drawing  illustrative  of  literature  and  history. —  The  beginning  of 
industry;  historic  peoples ;  illustration  of  child-stories  and  mythology. 

MODELING. 
Miss  Covington. 

Geographic  drawing  (chalk-modeling). —  Blackboard  sketching  of  typical 
-urface  features  :  plains,  valleys,  mountains,  glaciers,  canons,  shore  features, 
etc.;  pictorial  representations  of  large  sections  of  continents:  plateaus,  river 
basins,  mountain  systems ;  chalk-modeled  relief  maps  on  paper  and  black- 
board ;  blackboard  sketches  typical  of  the  zones  and  different  continents ; 
outdoor  sketching  in  connection  with  field  excursions. 

Clay -modeling. —  Correlated  with  the  work  done  in  nature-study,  geog- 
raphy, and  history.  Forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  to  be  modeled  in  clay; 
stories  in  history  and  literature  to  be  represented  in  clay. 

THEORY  AND    PRACTICE  OF  EXPRESSION    IN    DRAWING  AND 

PAINTING. 

MlSS    CUSHMAN. 

i .  Theory  and  practice  of  expression  in  drawing  and  painting.  Discus- 
sion of  pedagogy  of  fine  arts  in  elementary  education,  with  practice  in 
related  subject-matter  in  drawing  and  water  colors. 

2.  Design  as  applied  to  constructive  work.  Principles  and  practice  of 
design  as  related  to  manual  arts. 


MUSIC. 

TEACHERS'  TRAINING  COURSES    IN    MUSIC:  FOR    ELEMEN- 
TARY   SCHOOLS   AND    KINDERGARTENS. 

Miss  Eleanor    Smith   and   Mrs.  Bradley. 

SONG-SINGING,  WITH    RELATED    TECHNICAL    WORK. 

These  courses  are  designed  (1)  to  present  a  series  of  typical  school  songs 
having  artistic  value,  for  criticism  and  study;  (2)  to  suggest  methods  for 
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teaching  such  songs ;  (3)  to  offer  exercises  which  shall  provide  vocal  drill 
useful  to  teachers  in  singing  with  children  ;  (4)  to  point  out  the  relation 
between  rote-singing  and  the  more  intellectual  phases  of  music-study,  such  as 
reading  and  writing,  scale-  and  interval -work  ;  (5)  to  provide  such  exercise 
for  the  teacher ;  (6)  to  present  songs  to  be  read  by  note,  and  show  the  rela- 
tion of  these  songs  to  the  foregoing ;  (7)  to  trace  the  evolution  from  unison 
to  part-singing  and  give  the  various  types  of  part-songs ;  (8)  to  lead  the  stu- 
dent to  express  his  own  musical  thoughts. 

I.  Basis  for  selection  of  songs. — Musical  quality.  Poetic  value  of  text. 
Content  of  text.  Adaptation  of  songs  to  other  branches  of  study.  Range. 
Simplicity.  Character  of  song  and  its  fitness  for  children.  The  folksong  in 
school  work:  limitations  of  the  folksong.  The  art-form.  Children's  songs 
by  Schumann,  Brahms,  Taubert,  and  Reinecke ;  simpler  songs  of  classical 
composers.  Adaptation  of  music  of  the  best  class  to  school  uses.  Songs  of 
the  seasons.  Weather  songs.  Nature  songs.  Patriotic  songs.  Ballads  and 
story  songs.     Labor  songs. 

II.  Song-singing  in  education. — Its  value  as  a  means  of  expression.  Its 
power  to  unify  and  to  stimulate  thought.  Its  power  to  stir  emotion.  Intel- 
lectual value  of  singing.  Mental  power  necessary  to  read  music  at  sight,  to 
discriminate  between  intervals,  and  to  measure  units  of  time  ;  to  sing  in  tune, 
to  recognize  absolute  pitch,  to  write  songs  learned  by  rote,  to  recognize  har- 
monic combinations,  and  to  attain  independence  in  part-singing. 

III.  How  to  sing  songs. — (1)  Expression — the  result  of  thought-concen- 
tration, and  realization  of  composer's  thought  and  mood.  Distinct  mental 
images  a  necessity  of  expression.  Balance  between  thought,  feeling,  and 
technique.  Legitimate  means  of  expression.  (2)  Technique  of  the  vocalist : 
Perfect  intonation  and  time.  Tone  quality.  Voice-training  from  the  physi- 
cal side.  Voice-training  from  the  emotional  side.  Breathing  as  a  basis  for 
good  tone-production.  Relation  of  speech  to  song.  Pronunciation.  Enunci- 
ation. Articulation.  Use  of  clear  and  somber  vowels  in  tone-placing.  Dra- 
matic declamation  of  text.  The  accent ;  stress ;  treatment  of  unaccented 
syllables.  Style.  Flexibility.  The  attack.  Tone  connection.  The  Legato. 
Tempo.     Dynamic  variation.     Part-singing  from  the  vocal  side. 

IV.  Intellectual  aspect  of  song. — The  rote  song.  Its  value  in  the  uncon- 
scious training  of  voice  and  ear.  The  rote  song  in  its  simplest  form  as 
material  for  expression  in  musical  symbols.  Analysis  of  tunes  as  to  pitch 
and  rhythm,  followed  by  writing  of  songs.  The  rote  song  and  related  exer- 
cises. Songs  sung  by  note.  Part  songs.  Round  and  canon.  Canonic 
exercises  derived  from  songs.  Advantages  of  contrapuntal  exercises  over 
exercises  purely  harmonic.     Harmonic  part  songs. 

Musical  forms  derived  from  songs.  The  major  scale  and  its  intervals. 
Arpeggios  of  triads  and  chords  found  in  the  major  scale.  The  relative  minor. 
Melodic  and  harmonic  forms  of  the  minor  scale.     Intervals,  triads,  and  chords 
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of  the  minor  scale.     Triads  and  chords  sung  first  in  melodic,  then  in  har- 
monic, form. 

V.'  Composition  of  original  melodies. 


HISTORY. 

Miss  Deratt. 

QUESTIONS   FOR    DISCUSSION    IN   COURSES   I   AND   II. 

i .  The  bearing  of  certain  psychological  conclusions  upon  the  study  and 
teaching  of  history. 

References  :  James,  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology ;  Psychology,  Briefer 
Course,  chaps,  xi,  xvi,  xviii,  xix,  xxii,  xxiv ;  Psychology,  Advanced  Course,  chaps,  xiv, 
xvi,  xvii,  xviii,  xxii,  xxv ;  Titchener,  Outlines  of  Psychology,  chap,  xi ;  Hoffding, 
Outlines  of  Pyschology,  chaps,  v,  B  and  D,  vi. 

2.  Considerations  governing  the  selection  of  material  for  a  course  of 
study. 

Reference  :     Dewey,  School  and  Society.  .     . 

3.  The  possible  uses  to  history-study  of  geography,  local  industrial  and 
political  conditions,  libraries  and  museums,  art  and  literature. 

4.  Reading,  drawing,  modeling,  making,  dramatization,  and  school 
organization  as  factors  in  the  study  of  history. 

COURSE    I.      AMERICAN   HISTORY   FOR    ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 

First  term,  first  half  :  history  in  the  primary  grades  ;  period  of  discovery; 
colonial  period. 

First  term,  second  half :  colonial  industries ;  the  Mississippi  valley ; 
beginnings  of  western  settlement. 

Second  term,  first  half :  advance  of  mechanical  invention  ;  the  northwest ; 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Second  term,  second  half  :  industrial  changes  of  the  last  half-century. 

1.  Review  of  the  work  done  in  the  primary  grades  with  reference  to  its 
value  as  preparation  for  the  history  presented  in  the  upper  grades. 

2.  Discovery  and  exploration  of  America.  Difference  of  purpose  and 
plan  in  the  use  of  this  material  in  the  primary  grades  and  with  the  older 
children.  For  an  outline  of  the  course  in  the  primary  grades  see  Elemen- 
tary School  Teacher,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  6,  (February,  1903),  p.  352.  The  dis- 
covery of  America  considered  as  a  part  of  the  whole  course  of  geographical 
discovery  from  the  V iking  voyages  to  the  present  polar  expeditions.  Centers 
of  study  :  the  Vikings ;  geographical  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  mediaeval 
routes  of  travel ;  the  crusaders ;  Marco  Polo ;  the  earlier  Portuguese  naviga- 
tors; Columbus;  Vasco  da  Gama;  Magellan;  Drake;  Nansen.  Possibili- 
ties of  related  work  in  geography,  science,  mathematics,  literature,  English 
composition,  art.     Handwork  growing  out  of  the  needs  of  the  course:  boat- 
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making ;  apparatus  for  simple  astronomical  observations  ;  map-making ;  time- 
keeping apparatus  ;  printing  and  book-making ;  illuminating. 

References:  See  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  6  (February, 
1903),  p.  352. 

3.  The  English  colonies  in  America.  Grades  in  which  this  work  can  be 
done  to  the  best  advantage.  Geography  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  its 
effects  on  industry.  The  importance  of  the  household  industries.  The  rela- 
tion of  means  of  transportation  to  the  united  life  of  the  colonists,  to  intercourse 
with  Europe,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  continent.  Centers 
of  study :  a  New  England  farming  community  ;  New  Amsterdam ;  a  Virginia 
plantation.  Related  work  in  geography,  science,  sociology,  literature,  English 
composition.  Handwork  :  apparatus  for  weaving;  spinning,  dyeing,  knitting, 
weaving  ;  candle-making ;  soap-making ;  milling.  Observation  of  modern 
methods  of  filling  the  like  needs.  Visit  textile  exhibit  in  Field  Museum, 
Hull  House,  and  Art  Institute. 

References:  Powell,  Physiographic  Regions  of  the  United  States,  "National 
Geographic  Monographs;"  Davis,  The  Physical  Geography  of  Southern  New  England, 
ibid.;  Mill,  International  Geography;  Shaler,  Nature  and  Man  in  America;  idem, 
The  United  States  of  America;  Weeden,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England; 
Fiske,  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors ;  Bruce,  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century;  Lodge,  A  Short  History  of  the  English  Colonies;  Earle,  Home 
Life  in  Colonial  Days;  idem,  Colonial  Dames  and  Good  Wives;  idem,  Child  Life  in 
Colonial  Days;  idem,  Customs  and  Fashions  of  Old  New  England;  idem,  Stage  Coach 
and  Tavern  Days;  Eggleston,  Beginners  of  a  Nation;  Page,  The  Old  South;  John- 
son, The  Village  Communities  of  Cape  Anne  and  Salem;  "Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies,"  First  series;  Eggleston,  "  Husbandry  in  Colony  Times,"  Century,  Vol.  V,  p. 
43 1;  "Commerce  in  the  Colonies,"  ibid.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  234;  "Social  Conditions  in  the 
Colonies,"  ibid.,  p.  848 ;  "  The  Colonists  at  Home,"  ibid.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  837;  "  Social  Life 
in  the  Colonies,"  ibid.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  387 ;  Chapin,  "  The  Westover  Estate,"  Harper's, 
Vol.  XLII,  p.  801;  Page,  "The  Old  Dominion,"  ibid.,  Vol.  LXXXVIII,  p.  4;  "Colo- 
nial New  England,"  ibid.,  Vol.  LXVI,  p.  in  ;  "Colonial  Virginia  and  New  England/' 
ibid.,  p.  706;  "Evolution  of  New  York,"  ibid.,  Vol.  LXXXVI,  p.  814. 

4.  The  French  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Reasons  for  the  selection  of 
this  material.  The  beginning  of  commerce  between  America  and  the  Old 
World ;  the  effect  of  a  commodity  of  great  commercial  value  upon  the  settling 
of  a  new  country.  Centers  of  study  :  the  northern  fisheries  ;  the  fur-trading 
post ;  Quebec,  the  French  capital ;  a  Jesuit  mission  ;  exploration  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Marquette  and  Joliet ;  the  Mississippi  valley  as  a  possible  New 
France,  La  Salle;  A  French  village  in  Illinois;  the  southern  terminus  of 
Mississippi  trade,  Bienville.  Related  work  in  geography,  science,  literature, 
mathematics,  English  composition.  Handwork  (chiefly  illustrative) :  making 
of  a  frontier  fort;  a  canoe ;  Indian  traps;  modeling  in  clay  of  scenes  in  the 
stories.     Visit  to  the  rooms  of  Chicago  Historical  Society. 

References  :  Thwaites,  Jesuit  Relations;  Parkman,  La  Salle  and  the  Great  West; 
idem,  The  Old  Rigime  in  Canada;  idem,  The  Jesuits  in  North  America;  Catherwood, 
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Story  of  Tonty  ;  idem.  Heroes  of  the  Middle  West;  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  His- 
tory of  North  America;  Shea,  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley;  idem, 
Charlevoix*  History  of  New  France;  Flint,  History  and  Geography  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley;  Turner,  The  Character  and  Influence  of  the  Indian  Trade  in  Wisconsin;  A 
Study  of  a  Trading  Post,  "Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,"  Ninth  Series;  Biggar, 
Early  Trading  Companies  of  New  France;  Monette,  The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi; 
Wallace,  The  History  of  Illinois  and  Louisiana  under  the  French  Rule;  Hinsdale,  The 
Old  Northwest;  King,  Bienville;  "  A  Canadian  Habitant,"  Harper's,  Vol.  LXVII.,  p 
375;  "Iberville  and  the  Mississippi,"  ibid.,  Vol.  LXXXIX,  p.  722;  ".History  of  the 
American  Bison,"  Ninth  Annual  Report,  Department  of  The  Interior. 

5.  Western  settlement.  Beginnings  of  the  English  advance  westward. 
The  meeting  of  the  French  and  English  advance  posts.  Study  of  the  Appa- 
lachians as  a  barrier,  and  the  routes  and  means  of  transportation  westward 
before  the  use  of  steam.  Life  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  Northwest 
Territory.  Effect  of  deficient  means  of  transportation  upon  the  frontier 
industries. 

References  :  Roosevelt,  Episodes  from  the  Winning  of  the  West;  idem,  The  Win- 
ning of  the  West;  Sparks,  Expansion  of  the  American  People,  The  Wilderness  Road, 
"  Filson  Club  Publications,"  Vol.  II;  The  First  Exploration  of  Kentucky,  ibid.,  Vol. 
XIII ;  Hulbert,  Historic  Highways,  Vol.  I ;  Hinsdale,  The  Old  Northwest;  Allen,  The 
Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky;  Speed,  The  Wilderness  Road;  Shaler,  Kentucky,  a 
Pioneer  Commonwealth;  Allen,  History  of  Kentucky;  Ranck,  History  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky;  Flint,  Daniel  Boone;  Roosevelt  and  Cabot,  Hero  Tales  from  American 
History;  Washington's  fournal  of  His  Tour  to  the  Ohio,  "Old  South  Leaflets;"  Kaler, 
On  the  Kentucky  Frontier;  Taylor,  History  of  Ohio;  Howells,  Recollections  of  Life  in 
Ohio;  Drake,  The  Making  of  the  Ohio  Valley  States;  Colonel  May,  Journeys  to  the 
Ohio  Country;  "Earliest  Settlements  in  Ohio,"  Harper's,  Vol.  LXXI,  p.  552;  "Ken- 
tucky," ibid.,  Vol.  LXXVIII,  p.  255;  "Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky,"  ibid.,  Vol. 
LXXII,  p.  386;  "  Kentucky  Pioneers,"  ibid.,  Vol.  LXXV,  p.  48;  "  In  the  Footprint*  of 
the  Pioneers,"  ibid.,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  741 ;  "  Pioneers  of  Kentucky,"  ibid.,  Vol.  XXV, 
p.  577  ;  "  Simon  Kenton,"  ibid.,  Vol.  XXVIII,  p.  289 ;  "  Daniel  Boone,"  ibid.,  p.  293, 
ibid.,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  577  ; "  Joe  Daviess  of  Kentucky,"  ibid.,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  341 ;  "  Log 
Cabin  Life  in  Early  Ohio,"  Magazine  of  American  History,  August,  1 890,  p.  101 ; 
"  Cumberland  Gap,"  Harper's,  Vol.  LXXII  I,  p.  50. 

6.  Revolutionary  period  and  its  consequences.  Relation  of  the  history 
of  the  westward  movement  to  that  of  our  own  locality.  Restrictions  of  the 
English  government  upon  American  industries.  The  new  government  and  its 
work  of  organization.  The  significance  of  the  great  mechanical  inventions  of 
the  period.  Changes  effected  by  the  Cumberland  Pike  and  the  Erie  Canal. 
The  exploration  of  the  Northwest.  The  fur  trade  in  the  Oregon  region.  The 
old  Santa  Fe*  trail  and  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  territories.  Early  history 
of  Illinois.  Improvements  in  transportation  and  the  changes  wrought  by  them 
in  the  West.     Types  of  western  industries. 

References  :  Roosevelt,  The  Winning  of  the  West;  Perkins,  Annals  of  the  West; 
Wright,  Industrial  Development  of  the  United  Slates;  Cutler,  Menasseh  Cutler;    Life, 
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Journals,  and  Correspondence;  Menasseh  Cutler's  Description  of  Ohio,  "Old  South  Leaf- 
lets;" Channing  and  Hart,  American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries;  Hart,  Guide  to 
American  History;  Birbeck,  Letters  from  Illinois;  idem,  Notes  on  a  Journey  in  America  ; 
Michaux,  Travels  to  the  Westward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains;  Martineau,  Society 
in  America;  Blanchard,  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  the  Northwest ;  "Chicago  Histori- 
cal Society  Publications  (Fergus  Papers) ;"  Breckenridge,  Recollections  of  the  West; 
Mc Master,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States;  Cones,  Lewis  and  Clarke* s 
Expedition ;  Barrows,  Oregon;  Irving,  Astoria;  Parkman,  The  Oregon  Trail;  Mowry, 
Marcus  Whitman  and  the  Early  Bays  of  Oregon;  Shaler,  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; "  Locomotion,  Past  and  Present,"  Harper's,  Vol.  XLVI,  p.  161 ;  In  man,  The 
Santa  Fi  Trail;  The  First  Overland  Trip  to  California,"  Harper's,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  80 ; 
"Life  in  California  Before  the  Gold  Discovery,"  Century,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  613;  "The 
First  Emigrant  Train  to  California,"  ibid.,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  106;  "  Pleasures  and  Perils 
of  the  California  Trip  in  '49,"  ibid.,  Vol.  XX,  p.  911;  "To  California  in  '49,"  ibid., 
p.  666;  "Across  the  Plains  in  1846,"  ibid.,  p.  409;  "Pioneer  Days  in  San  Francisco," 
ibid.,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  541 ;  "The  Old  National  Pike,"  Harper's,  Vol.  LIX,  p.  801; 
"Development  of  Mechanical  Inventions,"  ibid.,  Vol.  L,  p.  67. 

7.  Development  of  manufactures  under  the  factory  system  and  transpor- 
tation by  steam.  Possible  study  of  the  Civil  War  in  its  social  and  industrial 
meaning  rather  than  in  its  military  aspects.  Discussion  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  two  standpoints.  Discussion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  develop- 
ment of  political  institutions  may  be  profitably  dealt  with  in  the  elementary 
school,  and  of  the  best  mode  of  approach  to  a  consideration  of  political  mat- 
ters. The  presentation  of  economic  questions  in  the  concrete  form  by  pictur- 
ing the  society  in  which  they  were  a  factor. 

References  :  Wright,  Industrial  Evolution  of  the  United  States;  Shaler,  The 
United  States  of  America;  Martineau,  The  Man  and  the  Hour;  Benton,  Thirty  Years' 
View;  Frederick  Douglas,  Life  and  Times,  by  himself;  Goldwin  Smith,  Wm.  Lloyd 
Garrison;  Bishop,  History  of  American  Manufactures;  Hale,  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
in  1854;  Wilson,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America;  Smedes,  Memorials 
of  a  Southern  Planter;  Wilkinson,  Story  of  the  Cotton  Plant;  Hammond,  Cotton; 
Channing  and  Hart,  American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  Vol.  IV;  Johnson, 
American  Orations;  Greeley,  History  of  the  Slavery  Struggle;  Chase  and  Sanborn, 
North  and  South;  Arnold,  The  Tobacco  Industry  in  Virginia  Since  i860,  "Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies,"  Fifteenth  Series ;  Bentley,  The  Condition  of  a  Western 
Farmer  as  Illustrated  by  the  Economic  History  of  a  Nebraska  Township,  ibid.,  Eleventh 
Series ;  Robinson,  Loom  and  Spindle;  "  Slavery  Time ;  Told  by  a  Slave,"  Harper's, 
Vol.  XLVI,  p.  509;  "My  Life  as  a  Slave,"  ibid.,  Vol.  LXIX,  p.  730;  "Story  of 
Plantation  Life,"  ibid,  Vol.  LXXVIII,  p.  39;  "Story  of  a  Georgia  Plantation,"  ibid, 
p.  887;  Herndon  and  Weik,  Life  of  Lincoln;  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Life  of  Lincoln; 
Irelan,  Life  and  7tmes  of  Lincoln;  Lamon,  Life  of  Lincoln;  Morse,  Life  of  Lincoln; 
Tarbell,  Life  of  Lincoln;  Tarbell  and  Davis,  Early  Life  of  Lincoln;  Raymond,  Life 
of  Lincoln;  Scripps,  Life  of  Lincoln ;  Crittenden,' Speeches  of  Lincoln;  Stoddard,  Table 
Talk  of  Lincoln;  Browne,  Everyday  Life  of  Lincoln;  Coffin,  Lincoln;  N.  Brooks, 
Lincoln;  Thayer,  The  Pioneer  Boy;  Catherwood,  Spanish  Peggy;  Sanborn,  Life  and 
Letters  of  John  Brown. 
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COURSE   II.      HISTORY   FOR   THE    PRIMARY   GRADES. 

First  grade. —  Observation  of  local  industries.  Basis  of  selection  of 
industries  to  be  visited.  Reconstruction  of  the  observed  activity  by  means 
of  play,  dramatic  representation,  making,  drawing,  and  modeling.  Stories 
and  songs.  Making  and  furnishing  of  a  playhouse,  involving  design,  model- 
ing in  clay,  work  in  wood  and  cardboard,  weaving,  and  simple  needlework. 
Making  of  articles  useful  in  school  or  at  home.  Visits  to  museum  and  study 
of  pictures  to  see  other  methods  of  carrying  on  the  same  industries.  Stories 
and  their  use  for  purposes  of  history  study  in  the  primary  grades. 

References:  Viollet-le-duc,  Homes  and  Habitations  of  Man  in  All  Ages;  Har- 
wood,  "  The  Story  of  a  Pine  Board,"  St.  Nicholas,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  20 ;  Gardner,  Homes 
and  All  about  Them;  Muller,  The  Training  of  a  Craftsman. 

Second  grade. —  Observation  of  local  industries  continued.  New  elements 
which  come  into  the  work  of  second-grade  children  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  younger  children.  The  use  of  the. history  of  primitive  society  for  inter- 
preting the  meaning  of  present  industries.  The  questioning  of  the  necessity 
back  of  the  fundamental  industries.  Examination  of  types  of  primitive 
society  chosen  to  show  how  they  may  be  made  to  serve  this  purpose.  Hunter 
life:  food,  weapons,  dwelling,  clothing,  fire.  Shepherd  life:  domestication 
and  care  of  animals,  pottery,  weaving,  social  customs.  Beginnings  of  tillage ; 
discovery  of  seed  propagation.  Arts  and  customs  dependent  on  a  fixed 
habitation.  Handwork :  dyeing,  weaving,  simple  needlework ;  making  of 
apparatus  for  textile  work. 

References:  Keller,  The  Swiss  Lake  Dwellers;  Joly,  Man  before  Metals; 
Figuier,  Primitive  Man;  Mason,  Woman's  Share  in  Primitive  Culture;  Starr,  Some 
First  Steps  in  Human  Progress;  Waterloo,  The  Story  of  Ab;  Morgan,  Houses  and 
House  Life  among  the  American  Aborigines;  idem,  The  League  of  the  Iroquois; 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1870-1888;  Starr,  American  Indians; 
Tylor,  Primitive  Culture;  Fiske,  Discovery  of  America;  Shea,  Charlevoix'  History  of 
New  France;  Shaler,  Domesticated  Animals;  Sven  Hedin,  "  With  the  Shepherds  of 
the  Khotan-Daria,"  Through  Asia,  Vol.  I,  p.  602 ;  Doughty,  Arabia  Deserts;  Baldwin, 
Old  Stories  of  the  East;  Old  Testament  Stories  in  Scripture  Language,  "  Riverside 
Series,"  No.  46 ;  Beale,  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament;  Mumford,  Oriental  Rugs; 
Holt,  Oriental  Rugs;  "A  Suit  of  Clothes,"  Harper's,  Vol.  LXXX  (1890),  p.  685. 

Third  grade. — Cooking,  gardening,  and  making  of  pottery.  Visits  to  the 
city  sources  of  food  supply.  Processes  carried  on  in  the  city.  Tracing  of 
the  materials  used  in  the  processes  to  their  origin.  Visit  to  a  farm.  Primi- 
tive tools  and  methods :  plows,  mills,  modes  of  cooking,  pottery.  Stories  of 
the  improvement  of  tools.  Primitive  farming  and  beginnings  of  trade  and 
city  life.  Stories  of  pioneers.  Literature  and  art  illustrative  of  the  farming 
seasons ;  seedtime ;  harvest. 

References  :  "Agricultural  Machinery,"  Sonographic  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  VI,  p. 
177,  Plates  1-8,  56-60;  Small  and  Vincent,  "The  Family  on  a  Farm,"  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Society;  Abbott,  Primitive  Industry;  Voorhees,  First  Principles  of 
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Agriculture;  Carpenter,  Geographical  Readers,  North  America;  Chase  and  Clow, 
Stories  of  Industry;  Butterworth,  The  Growth  of  Industrial  Art;  Binns,  Story  of  the 
Potter. 

Fourth  grade:, —  Commerce,  travel,  and  means  of  transportation.  Study 
of  transportation  within  the  city,  making  of  boats,  cars,  roads,  bridges. 
Early  travel  to  Chicago  from  the  East.  Local  history,  with  the  evolution  of 
local  industries.  Simple  problems  of  public  service ;  water  supply,  illumina- 
tion, streets,  bridges.  Printing ;  how  it  may  be  carried  on  in  the  school. 
Visit  to  newspaper  offices  and  public  library.     Stories  of  explorers. 

References  :  Kirkland,  History  of  Chicago;  Andreas,  History  of  Chicago; 
Perkins,  Annals  of  the  West;  Wentworth,  Early  Chicago,  "Chicago  Historical  Society 
Publications  (Fergus  Papers);"  Brown,  Present  and  Future  Prospects  of  Chicago,  ibid.; 
Martineau,  Chicago  in  1836,  ibid.;  Brown,  Early  History  of  Illinois,  ibid.;  Patterson, 
Early  Society  in  Southern  Illinois,  ibid.;  Cleaver,  Reminiscences  of  Early  Chicago, 
ibid.;  Fenno,  A  Winter  in  the  West,  ibid.;  Directory  of  Chicago,  /8jg  and  1846,  ibid.; 
Mason,  Chapters  from  Illinois  History;  Mather,  The  Making  of  Illinois;  Ford,  History 
of  Illinois;  Gardiner  and  Struve,  History  of  Illinois;  Bate  man  and  Selby,  Historical 
Encyclopedia  of  Illinois;  Cleaver,  History  of  Chicago;  Blanc  hard,  History  of  Illinois; 
Breese,  Early  History  of  Illinois;  Bross,  History  of  Chicago;  "  Old  Chicago,"  Harper's, 
Vol.  LXI,  p.  711;  "Studies  of  the  Great  West,"  ibid.,  Vol.  LXXVI,  p.  869;  Mrs. 
Kinzie,  Waubun. 

For  further  references  see  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  6 
(February,  1903),  p.  352,  and  Vol.  Ill,  No.  7  (March,  1903),  pp.  451,  452. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Miss  Langley. 

The  manual-training  department  offers  two  courses  in  woodworking. 
The  general  course  requires  two  hours  a  day  of  benchwork  and  presents  the 
subject  in  outline.  The  special  course  requires  four  hours  a  day  of  bench- 
work  and  presents  the  subject  in  detail. 

One  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  consider  the  aims  of  educational  man- 
ual training  and  the  best  methods  of  carrying  on  the  work.  For  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose  each  member  of  the  class  is  required  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  a  course  in  manual  training  appropriate  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary grades.  These  plans  are  discussed  in  detail  by  the  instructors  and  the 
class  from  three  points  of  view:  (a)  the  essentials  of  any  manual-training 
plan ;  (b)  the  adaptation  of  a  plan  to  children  of  different  ages ;  (c)  possible 
variations  due  to  environment. 

A  second  purpose  is  the  attainment  by  the  student  of  the  greatest  amount 
of  skill  possible  in  the  given  time.  The  exercises  prescribed  involve,  there- 
fore, the  use  of  all  the  common  woodworking  tools,  and  the  effort  is  to  present 
such  a  progression  of  difficulties  as  shall  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  power 
of  the  worker. 
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Each  member  of  the  class  will  also  be  asked  to  make  a  design  for  each  of 
several  objects  suggested  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  class,  and  these  designs 
will  be  criticised  from  the  structural  and  the  artistic  point  of  view.  Under 
structure  emphasis  is  placed  on  strength,  durability,  and  finish.  Under  artistic 
qualities  are  considered  simplicity,  proportion,  beauty  of  line,  and  adaptation 
to  purpose  and  environment. 

The  manner  in  which  the  work  in  wood  may  be  made  contributory  to 
other  school  activities  will  be  considered  under  two  general  heads:  (a)  the 
construction  of  articles  for  the  decoration  of  the  schoolroom,  or  for  making  it 
more  comfortable ;  (6)  the  construction  of  apparatus  for  use  in  the  grades,  or 
of  articles  which  shall  illustrate  the  work  of  the  grades. 

In  the  choice  of  articles  to  be  made  the  students  have  much  latitude,  the 
choice  being  limited  only  by  the  skill  of  the  worker.  The  student  is  encour- 
aged to  freedom  and  originality  of  plan  and  design,  but  is  guarded  against 
waste  of  time  and  material  by  a  careful  preliminary  discussion  of  his  working 
drawing. 

In  all  the  handwork  the  working  out  of  the  number  and  drawing  con- 
nected therewith  will  be  given  prominence. 

Throughout  the  course  there  will  be  occasional  talks  on  forestry,  lumber- 
ing, and  methods  of  sawing,  seasoning,  and  marketing  lumber.  But  only 
such  portions  of  these  subjects  are  treated  as  bear  especially  on  the  work  in 
manual  training.  There  will  also  be  occasional  talks  on  the  subject  of  trees 
as  treated  in  art  and  in  literatnre. 

Supplementary  to  class-work  are  various  excursions,  such  as  to  mills,  to 
factories,  to  the  Pullman  car  shops,  to  large  furniture  shops,  and  to  special 
exhibits  of  woodwork. 


CHILD    HYGIENE. 

Miss  Crawford. 

The  following  course  is  planned  with  the  object  of  more  carefully  pre- 
paring the  teacher  for  an  intelligent  study  of  the  child's  body  from  birth  to 
maturity.  The  subject  must  especially  consider  the  effect  of  environment 
upon  a  changing  organism.  The  child,  being  different  from  the  adult,  will 
in  all  probability  be  affected  differently  by  environment.  Child  hygiene  is 
concerned  with  every  subject  of  life  so  far  as  it  affects  health,  and  the  ques- 
tions included  in  the  physical  management  of  life  assume  great  importance 
when  so  much  change  is  taking  place  in  an  organism.  The  following  out- 
line is  for  general  direction. 

I.      STUDY   OF   THE   BODY. 

I.  Structure. — (a)  Bones:  structure  of  bony  framework  as  supporting 
mechanism ;  proportion  and  arrangement  of  parts  as  levers;  proportion  to 
the  body  for  the  age  and  weight;  changes  during  the  various  periods  of 
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growth  in  structure,  size,  and  proportion  of  the  various  parts  of  the  frame- 
work, (b)  Muscles:  Properties:  (i)  Irritability:  effects  of  irritants ;  influences 
which  promote  normal  state  and  action ;  blood-supply;  fatigue;  use;  disuse; 
rest.  (2)  Conductivity:  conduction  in  muscles;  in  nerves;  rate  of  conduction 
in  different  kinds  of  muscles;  effect  of  mechanical  condition  upon  conduc- 
tion; effect  of  irritants,  of  temperature,  of  other  influences.  (3)  Contractility; 
properties  of  muscle  during  rest  and  action;  elasticity  of  muscle;  influences 
which  effect  contraction;  liberation  of  energy. 

2.  Metabolism. —  Food-stuffs  and  changes  through  processes  of  metabo- 
lism; determination  of  total  metabolism;  nutritive  importance  of  the  several 
forms  of  food;  conditions  influencing  body  metabolism;  potential  energy  of 
food;  balance  of  nutrition.  Animal  heat:  temperature  of  body;  sources  and 
expenditure  of  heat;  heat-producing  mechanism. 

3.  Locomotor  mechanism. —  Union  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  for 
movement;  action  of  the  muscles  upon  the  bones;  effect  of  gravity  upon  the 
body;  positions  of  the  body;  forms  of  locomotion  used  by  man;  measurement 
of  the  forces  required  for  locomotion  of  the  various  forms. 

4.  Growth.—  Periods  and  rate  of  growth;  studies  of  growth  records; 
factors  of  variation  in  growth;  rhythms  of  growth;  relation  of  size  to  pre- 
cocity and  dulness ;  accelerated  growth ;  growth  by  parts ;  growth  and 
resistance  to  disease;  growth  and  acquirement  of  skill;  normal  types;  physi- 
cal defects  connected  with  growth  periods. 

5.  Special  organs. —  Condition  of  senses  at  different  ages. 

II.      HYGIENE  —  SCHOOL. 

1.  School  building. —  Exterior:  consideration  for  site,  construction  mate- 
rial, condition  and  location  of  grounds;  kinds  of  soil  permissible;  drainage; 
playgrounds.  Interior:  walls;  basements,  wall  surfaces  and  coverings,  roofs, 
stairways,  wardrobes,  windows,  lockers. 

2.  Furniture. —  Desks  and  seats:  measurements  for  seats  and  desks, 
adjustment  of  seat  to  individual;  blackboards;  amount  and  kind  of  other 
furniture;  books. 

3.  Air.—: Condition  of  outside  air;  sources  of  foul  air;  air-tests;  kinds  in 
use;  dust;  bacteria;  moisture. 

4.  Ventilation  and  heating. —  Amount  of  air  required  per  individual; 
amount  of  floor-space;  temperature  of  air;  methods  of  ventilating;  effects  of 
the  various  methods  where  used. 

5.  Lighting. —  Amount  of  light  required;  window-space  required  per  indi- 
vidual; direction  of  light;  artificial  lighting;  estimates  for  light;  standard  of 
measurements;  position  of  windows;  color  of  light;  color  of  walls,  boards, 
curtains,  etc. 

6.  Cleanliness. —  School  baths;  cleanliness  of  floors,  walls,  and  furniture; 
personal  cleanliness  as  problem  in  ventilation ;  wardrobes,  lockers;  arrange- 
ment of  wraps  ;  lavatories ;  drains. 
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7.  School  diseases. —  Laws  regarding  infectious  diseases;  symptoms  and 
duration  of  the  various  diseases;  danger  of  infection;  time  of  removal  from 
school.     Chronic  diseases.     Nervous  diseases. 

8.  School  accidents. —  Treatment  of  accidents. 

III.      HYGIENE  —  PERSONAL. 

A  consideration  of  the  subjects  of  personal  hygiene  so  far  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  care  of  the  child  assists  the  teacher  in  directing  the  work  of  the  child 
to  better  advantage. 

HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMICS. 

Miss  Zabriskie. 

1 .  Theory  and  practice  of  household  economics,  with  special  reference 
to  the  grammar  and  earlier  high-school  grades.  Lectures,  assigned  readings, 
and  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

a.  The  use  of  cooking  occupations  in  the  grades.  Practical  work  with 
necessary  explanations,  one  hour  per  day. 


THE  MODEL  SCHOOL. 

The  model  school  will  consist  of  the  kindergarten,  first,  fifth,  and  seventh 
grades.  It  opens  July  6  and  continues  three  weeks,  with  a  daily  two-hour 
session,  closing  July  24. 

The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  make  the  model  school  representative  of  the 
regular  work  done  in  the  grades  during  the  year.  The  shortened  session 
makes  it  impossible  to  represent  all  the  subjects  taught  in  each  grade,  and 
for  that  reason  representative  subjects  have  been  distributed  through  the 
three  grades. 

First  grade. —  Mrs.  Thomsen  in  charge;  science,  Miss  Wygant;  cook- 
ing, Mrs.  Thomsen;  stories,  Mrs.  Thomsen;  French,  Miss  Ashleman ; 
manual  training,  Miss  Langley.  Excursions:  Farm,  Lake  Forest;  South 
Shore ;  parks  in  the  vicinity. 

Fifth  grade. —  Miss  Hall  in  charge;  history,  Miss  Hall;  geography,  Mrs. 
Thomsen;  French,  Miss  Ashleman ;  literature,  Miss  Hall;  manual  training, 
Miss  Langley.  Excursions:  Trip  on  the  Chicago  river;  South  Chicago; 
South  Water  street ;  Illinois  Central  freight  depot ;  McCormick  Reaper 
Works;  Stock  Yards  ;  Purington. 

Seventh  grade. —  Miss  Wygant  in  charge;  science,  Miss  Wygant;  num- 
ber, Miss  Wygant;  literature,  Miss  Hall;  clay,  Miss  Covington.  Excur- 
sions :  Swamp  at  Seventy-second  street  and  Wentworth  avenue ;  South  Shore ; 
sand  dunes;  Newberry  Library. 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  CHILDREN. 

Miss  Allen. 

BIRD    HAUNTS    AND    HABITS. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  observation  of  bird-life  with  the  children  to 
whom  kindergarten  comes  as  a  strange  and  new  experience  we  shall  con- 
sider for  the  first  few  days  the  homes  that  people  plan  to  live  in  themselves 
as  well  as  those  they  plan  for  the  domestic  animals,  viz.,  the  dog,  cow, 
horse,  squirrel,  rabbit,  and  chickens,  whichever  are  most  familiar.  With  our 
large  blocks  we  may  illustrate  satisfactorily  the  adjustment  of  construction 
to  needs.  In  drawing  upon  the  experiences  of  the  children,  which  they  may 
recall,  of  the  different  kinds  of  homes  they  have  seen,  we  shall  naturally 
speak  of  the  homes  of  birds  and  the  many  places  in  which  these  little  homes 
are  found.  The  position  of  the  school  offers  such  facilities  for  field-work  that 
we  shall  spend  at  least  one  morning  a  week  out  of  doors,  and  as  much  more 
time  as  the  work  demands.  We  shall  go  to  the  Wooded  Island  in  Jackson 
Park  and  to  South  Park  for  our  observations. 

Beginning  with  the  bird  that  is  most  common  and  best  known  to  the 
children,  viz.,  the  English  sparrow,  we  shall  try  to  find  out  the  following 
things  about  him,  as  well  as  all  the  other  birds  we  shall  look  up :  How  and 
where  does  the  bird  live  ?  How  do  we  know  him  ?  Has  he  a  song  that  will 
help  us  to  know  him  ?  What  helps  us  to  recognize  any  bird  (color,  form, 
song,  and  flight)  ?  What  is  the  food  of  this  bird  ?  Of  what  is  his  nest  made  ? 
Its  shape  ?  Use  ?  How  many  eggs  does  the  mother-bird  lay  ?  Their  color  ? 
Size  ? 

Materials  used, — Colored  pictures  of  birds  and  their  haunts  in  woods, 
hedges,  meadows,  etc.;  stuffed  birds  with  real  nests  and  eggs;  blocks  — 
building  homes  of  people  and  animals,  bird-boxes,  corners  of  houses  for 
birds  to  build  their  nests  ;  wood  for  making  bird-boxes  in  the  clay  room  — 
paints  ;  clay ;  raffia  for  making  nests. 

Stories  and  Poems, —  Cooke,  "How  the  Robin's  Breast  Became  Red," 
"The  Red-Headed  Woodpecker,"  Nature  Myths ;  Cary,  "Story  of  a  Black- 
Bird  ; "  "The  Broken  Wing,"  a  Norwegian  story  ;  anon.,  "  Building  the  Nest ;" 
Alice  Riley,  "The  Bird's  Nest;"  "The  Mole's  Court," translation  by  Gudrun 
Thomsen  from  the  Norwegian. 

Songs.—" Little  Birdie,"  "The  Blue-Bird,"  "The  First  Flying  Lesson," 
"The  Robin's  Song,"  from  Neidlinger's  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers  ; 
"All  the  Birds  Have  Come  Again,"  "  In  a  Hedge,"  from  Smith's  Songs,  Part 
II ;  "Flying  Song,"  from  Hill's  Songs. 

Games.—"  Hiding  the  Pebble ;"  "Jacob  and  Rachel ;  "  ''Circle  Catcher;" 
"  Four  Circles  ;"  games  of  flying  and  hopping  birds ;  building  a  nest. 

Marching  and  rhythm. — Plain  marching  and  skipping;  flying;  sun- 
beams ;  raindrops  and  cloud  skirts ;  marching  in  twos,  threes,  and  fours. 
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Number. — Incidentally,  groups  of  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  as  found  in  number  of 
eggs  in  a  nest ;  groups  of  2,  3,  and  4  in  marching,  and  in  choosing  partners 
in  skipping. 

FIRST    GRADE. 

Cooking  and  related  subjects.  (Mrs.  Thorne-Thomsen). —  Baking  of 
apples  and  potatoes  in  ovens  out  of  doors.  Pop  corn,  ice  cream,  and  lem- 
onade. 

History :  The  farm.  Visit  to  a  farm.  Work  of  farmer  to  produce  our 
common  foods.  Domestic  animals.  The  children  will  have  the  care  of 
hens  and  chickens,  and  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  watch  their  habits 
closely. 

Reading :  Recipes,  simple  directions  for  work. 

Writing :  Words  and  sentences  to  be  kept  as  records. 

Number:  Measurements  needed  in  cooking.  Quart  and  pint;  wholes, 
halves,  and  fourths. 

Literature  (Mrs.  Thomsen). —  Stories  will  be  told  and  read  to  the  chil- 
dren. The  first  grade  will  meet  with  the  fifth  and  entertain  them  by  telling 
and  dramatizing  stories. 

Nature  study  (Miss  Wygant). —  All  children  are  more  or  less  interested  in 
things  out  of  doors — birds,  butterflies,  toads,  frogs,  flowers,  trees,  stones,  etc. 
Is  there  any  relationship  between  these  isolated  things  which  can-  be  made 
manifest  to  the  children  in  such  a  way  that  those  things  which  now  catch  their 
fancy  may  grow  more  intense  and  their  range  of  interests  be  widened  ?  A 
belief  in  this  possibility  determines  the  choice  of  work  in  science,  in  the  first 
grade  of  the  summer  school. 

John  Burroughs  says  that  the  danger  of  modern  nature  books  lies  in 
making  "too  much  of  what  we  see,  of  putting  in  too  much  sentiment,"  but 
he  states  very  clearly  that  "there  can  be  no  doubt  that  animals  experience 
many  of  our  emotions."  This  danger  has  fed  upon  the  desire  for  kinship 
with  animals  which  is  so  strong  in  children.  The  home-making  and  food- 
getting  of  animals  parallel  very  closely  human  activities,  and  this  therefore 
will  be  the  line  of  departure  from  the  immediate  object  in  which  the  child's 
interest  centers. 

The  work  will  begin  with  the  preparation  of  an  aquarium,  ant-tray,  earth- 
worm case,  butterfly  cage,  individual  insect  boxes,  and  bird-houses.  These 
homes  will  be  kept  in  the  room,  and  given  daily  care  and  observation.  In 
each  case  the  making  of  the  house  will  be  preceded  by  a  study  of  the  needs 
of  the  animals  which  are  to  live  in  it.  The  study  will  be  made  by  watching 
the  animal  in  its  natural  habitat,  and  by  reading  on  the  subject;  then  the 
houses  will  be  prepared,  and  again  reading  will  be  required  to  determine 
what  food  is  necessary. 

The  aquarium,  ant-tray,  and  earthworm  case  will  be  made  outside  of  the 
class  so  that  the  children  will  need  only  to  fill  these.     A  trip  will  be  taken 
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to  the  Seventy-second  street  swamp  to  get  material  for  the  aquarium ;  the 
others  can  be  supplied  from  the  garden.  The  insect  boxes  will  be  adapted 
from  ready-made  wooden  boxes  of  a  size  convenient  to  stand  on  each  child's 
desk. 

The  bird-houses  will  be  planned  and  made  of  wood  by  the  children. 
Stuffed  specimens  of  the  birds  common  to  the  neighborhood  will  be  placed 
in  the  room,  and  the  children  made  familiar  with  them  by  means  of 
painting,  stories,  and  songs.  Trips  will  be  taken  to  the  Wooded  Island  to 
watch  the  birds  there.  The  plan  is  to  place  these  bird-houses  on  the  new 
school  grounds  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  birds  another  season,  when  it  is 
hoped  some  may  be  induced  to  nest  here  instead  of  in  Jackson  Park.  Each 
child  will  choose  the  kind  of  bird  which  he  particularly  wishes  to  have  nest 
in  the  yard.  Based  upon  this  choice  groups  will  be  formed,  each  group  to 
build  one  bird-house.  The  houses  will  be  eight  inches  high,  with  a  six-inch 
floor.  Two  inches  is  a  good  diameter  for  the  opening  of  most  bird-houses, 
but  for  the  chickadee,  wren,  or  vireo  a  one-inch  hole  is  sufficient,  and  this 
will  prevent  these  houses,  at  least,  from  being  monopolized  by  the  English 
sparrow.  As  the  first  step  in  planning  the  children  will  use  the  kindergarten 
gifts  to  represent  the  houses  as  they  wish  them  to  appear  when  finished. 
Then  they  will  cut  out  of  thin  cardboard,  according  to  the  above  dimensions, 
the  sides,  floor,  and  roof  of  the  house.  When  these  sides  are  apportioned  in 
this  manner,  each  child  can  make  his  part  seeing  its  relation  to  the  whole. 
The  making  of  the  house  requires  measuring,  use  of  the  half-  and  quarter- 
inch,  making  of  a  square  corner,  and  finding  the  center  of  a  rectangle.  The 
question  of  how  to  finish  the  houses  in  regard  to  paint  will  give  rise  to  an 
examination  of  the  protective  coloring  of  animals  and  their  homes.  To  paint 
them  a  bright  color  would  prevent  their  being  used  by  the  birds.  In  this 
connection  some  excellent  specimens  of  butterflies,  insects,  and  nests  from 
the  museum  will  be  used  to  illustrate  this  law  of  life.  The  children  will  go 
out  of  doors  to  find  instances  of  this  same  adaptation  in  the  world  about 
them. 

Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  will  be  taught  in  connection  with  the 
other  subjects  wherever  they  assist  in  imaging  or  serve  their  real  purpose 
of  communication.  Possible  topics  for  reading  are  the  homes  and  food  of 
animals,  directions  for  work,  descriptions  of  birds  or  nests  as  a  means  of 
identifying  one  at  hand,  riddles  used  in  games,  etc.  Writing  will  be  needed 
to  make  memorandums  of  what  animals  are  put  into  the  aquarium  and 
insect  boxes,  directions  for  their  care  to  be  sent  with  the  cases  to  the  children 
to  whom  the  care  of  the  animals  will  fall  at  the  end  of  summer  school, 
records  of  what  we  have  observed,  etc.  It  seems  economy  to  fix  the  new 
words  used  in  a  reading  or  writing  lesson  more  definitely  than  can  be  done 
by  the  mere  repetition  in  the  text,  therefore  a  dictionary  will  be  kept  for  this 
purpose  by  the  children.     Phonics  will  be  used  in  this  work  and  in  games 
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as  a  means  of  training  in  speech.     All  reading  lessons  will  be  in  printed 
form  and  may  be  obtained  at  the  school  if  desired. 

Songs  for  first  grade, —  Reinecke,  "  Apple  Tree ; "  Wilhelm,  "  On  Joyful 
Days  ; "  E .  S.,  "  Thank  You,  Pretty  Cow,"  "  The  Ponies,"  "  Mix  a  Pancake"— 
in  Primer  Modern  Music  Series;  Reinecke,  "Fair  Snow  White,"  in  Fifty 
Songs;  E.  S.,  "Alice's  Supper,"  in  Songs  for  Little  Children,  Vol.  II. 

FIFTH    GRADE. 

History:  Industrial  Chicago  (Miss  Hall). — The  purpose  of  this  work  is 
to  waken  and  direct  an  intelligent  interest  in  Chicago  as  a  social  organiza- 
tion. In  so  short  a  time  only  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  phases  can  be  dealt 
with.  We  shall  visit  some  of  the  centers  of  the  simpler  sorts  of  social 
activity :  the  market  and  shipping  district  (South  Water  street  and  the 
docks),  the  lumber  and  grain-elevator  district  (a  boat  excursion  on  the  river), 
the  Stock  Yards,  a  brick  kiln  (Purington),  and  a  typical  manufactory 
{McCormick  Reaper  Works).  These  excursions  will  be  made  in  the  after- 
noons, and  the  mornings  will  be  occupied  with  recitations,  where  the  chil- 
dren will  use  the  data  collected  during  the  visits.  The  final  point  of  such 
-work  must  be  to  show  the  relations  between  consumer  and  producer,  the 
number  of  hands  through  which  products  pass,  and  the  value  of  the  different 
members  of  the  social  machine ;  and  to  establish  the  idea  that  our  comfort  is 
the  result  of  wide  contribution,  and  that  an  individual  is  valuable  only  as  he 
does  social  work.  These  ideas  can  be  only  partially  and  materialistically 
conceived  by  children  of  a  fifth  grade.  Some  of  the  means  used  for  objecti- 
fying these  notions  will  be  :  the  children's  making  of  serial  drawings  illus- 
trating the  industrial  story  of  certain  products,  their  dramatization  of  one 
such  story,  making  of  a  crude  map  of  Chicago  that  shall  show  several  socially 
characteristic  districts,  reading  of  stories  of  Norse  life  and  of  colonial  life, 
writing  of  papers  that  shall  show  the  differences  between  the  work  done  in 
those  old  families  and  that  done  in  a  family  of  the  present  day. 

Literature:  Norse  story. — Here  is  given  the  picture  of  life  less  broadly 
socialized,  to  make  more  vivid  by  contrast  our  modern  conditions.  The  cor- 
rect setting  in  landscape,  costume,  and  house  will  be  given  by  pictures  and 
description.  The  stories  will  be  interpreted  by  oral  reading,  dramatization, 
drawing,  and  painting.  In  the  sloyd  shop  the  children  will  make  a  wooden 
model,  stained  and  painted,  of  a  group  of  Norse  houses  and  of  a  Viking 
ship.  These  models  are  to  belong  to  the  school  museum.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  work  in  the  sloyd  shop,  besides  elucidating  the  conceptions  of  the  Norse 
people,  will  link  itself  in  the  children's  minds  to  the  idea  of  social  organiza- 
tion dealt  with  in  the  historical  study. 

Geography  (Mrs.  Thomsen). — North  America :  The  excursions  enumer- 
ated above  will  form  the  starting-point  for  the  study  of  North  America.  The 
children  will  observe  how  products  from  all  parts  of  our  continent  are  sent  to 
this  city.     A  study  will  be  made  of  the  typical  areas  from  which  these  prod- 
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ucts  come,  such  as  the  farm  lands  and  stock-raising  area,  the  lumbering  and 
mining  areas.  The  continent  will  thus  be  built  up  of  plains  and  mountain 
regions.  The  relation  of  climatic  conditions  to  topography,  and  of  these  to 
the  industries,  will  be  the  main  point  of  the  three-weeks'  work.  Sand-mod- 
eling, chalk-modeling,  drawing  of  landscapes,  pictures,  maps,  books,  and 
excursions  will  be  the  means  of  study. 

Songs  for  fifth  grade, —  E.  S„  "Fireman's  Song,"  "Vacation  Song," 
"  My  Heart's  in  the  Highland;"  Reinecke,  "Spinning  Song;"  E.  S.,  "Dark 
Brown  is  the  River." 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Science  and  number  (Miss  Wygant). — The  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  the  adaptation  of  plant  life  to  its  environment  is  so  essential  in  working 
out  the  history  of  the  region,  so  elemental  in  the  imaging  of  unfamiliar 
regions,  that  this  has  been  chosen  as  the  work  for  the  seventh  grade  in 
science.  To  most  children  this  is  an  entirely  new  idea.  That  the  swamp 
and  the  lakeshore  present  different  aspects  is  a  fact  so  common  as  to  arouse 
no  wonder,  no  questions. 

The  areas  chosen  for  study  will  be  sand,  clay,  meadow,  and  swamp 
regions.  The  children  will  be  asked  to  recall  a  swamp  in  as  much  detail  as 
possible,  to  discover  their  experience  and  knowledge.  A  trip  will  be  taken 
to  the  swamp  where  they  can  test  these  reports  and  enlarge  them.  While 
at  the  swamp,  they  will  make  paintings  of  the  landscape.  After  returning, 
as  complete  a  record  as  possible  will  be  worked  out.  A  model  of  the  swamp 
will  be  made  from  materials  brought  home,  their  paintings  enlarged  as  a 
background,  and  stuffed  specimens  of  any  birds  seen  on  the  trip  placed  in  the 
model.  Paintings  of  the  individual  plants  will  be  made  before  they  wither, 
which  will  show  root,  stem,  and  leaves.  Any  general  characteristics  noted 
concerning  these  will  be  put  in  written  form,  and  these,  with  a  sample  of  the 
soil,  will  be  preserved  as  part  of  the  record. 

A  trip  to  south  shore  presents  a  sandy  beach,  a  clay  bank,  and  meadow 
land.  This  trip  will  be  taken  and  later  worked  out  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  swamp  ai  ea. 

By  this  time  the  children  will  have  sufficient  data  for  working  out  the 
question  of  the  cause  for  the  different  appearances  of  these  areas.  The  fac- 
tors which  usually  are  reckoned  in  plant  growth  —  light,  heat,  moisture,  food, 
and  soil  —  will  be  considered.  Light  and  atmospheric  heat  are  practically 
the  same  as  is  the  moisture  from  rainfall  in  the  different  regions.  Therefore, 
the  moisture  and  food  in  the  soil  —  or,  in  short,  the  soil  —  will  be  the  ground 
for  study  under  the  following  topics: 

i .  Test  sand,  clay,  loam,  and  vegetable  mold  as  to  its  capacity  to  hold 
water,  noting  through  which  the  water  percolates  most  easily,  and  from 
which  the  evaporation  is  greatest.  Enlarge  these  data  into  a  picture  of  what 
it  means  on  our  garden,  for  instance,  with  a  single  rainfall  of  five-tenths  of. 
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an  inch  or  with  the  average  of  a  month,  in  actual  amount  of  water  on  the 
garden  ;  quantity  which  maybe  depended  upon  for  plant  use  ;  quantity  which 
will  evaporate.  Compare  F.  H.  King's  estimate  of  amount  of  water  needed 
by  a  single  plant  in  twenty-four  hours  with  the  amount  of  water  in  a  cubic 
foot.     This  makes  the  extent  of  root  surface  more  intelligible. 

2.  Place  an  equal  amount  of  each  soil  in,  say,  one  pint  of  rain  water. 
At  the  end  of  five  days  note  solubility  of  each,  and  compare  results.  Record 
what  percentage  of  each  is  dissolved.  Upon  this  basis  estimate  the  amount 
of  dissolved  material  available  for  food  in  one  foot  of  each  soil  over  one  acre 
of  ground. 

3.  Test  specimens  of  soil  taken  from  each  area  twelve  inches  below  the 
surface  to  find  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  each. 

4.  With  this  dried  material,  determine  the  vegetable  and  mineral  matter 
in  each.     Save  the  ash  for  future  use. 

5.  A  group  of  children  will  test  the  plants  from  each  area  for  the  amount 
of  moisture,  the  vegetable  and  the  mineral  matter  in  each,  and  compare  the 
results  with  those  obtained  from  the  soil  in  which  these  plants  grew. 

6.  Test  the  ash  of  each  group  of  plants  for  the  following  chemical  prop- 
erties: lime,  sulphides,  boric  acid,  phosphates,  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium, 
potassium,  common  salt,  and  iron  ;  and  compare  results.  This  leads  to  the 
question  of  where  the  plants  obtain  these  minerals.  The  same  groups  of 
children  will  test  the  ash  of  the  soils  which  supported  the  growth  of  the  plants 
which  they  have  just  tested,  for  the  same  chemical  constituents.  Discover 
whether  the  results  obtained  from  the  soil  and  its  vegetable  growth  corre- 
spond. 

The  explanation  of  the  difference  of  soils  leads  to  their  origin.  Clay 
will  be  made  by  powdering  felspar  and  extracting  the  potash ;  sand,  by  shak- 
ing stones  in  water ;  vegetable  mold  will  be  examined,  and  decaying  vege- 
table matter  found  both  by  the  unaided  eye  and  by  use  of  the  microscope. 
Specimens  of  rock,  in  various  stages  of  weathering,  is  impressive  testimony 
on  the  subject.  The  case  of  earthworms  in  the  first  grade,  which  will  be 
accessible  to  the  seventh  grade,  will  illustrate  the  work  of  these  animals  in 
soil-mixing,  as  the  case  is  to  be  filled  with  layers  of  different  soils. 

The  work  will  be  rounded  out  by  a  trip  to  the  sand  dunes,  where  the 
sand  area,  swamps,  swamp-making,  and  dying  swamps  may  be  seen  in  great 
perfection.     Upon  their  return  the  children  will  work  out,  in  large  sand  pans 
the  formation  of  dunes,  the  intervening  swamps,  and  the  filling  in  of  the 
same. 

All  the  experiments  may  be  given  without  laboratory  equipment,  and  to 
make  the  work  as  practicable  as  possible  the  children  will  work  in  their 
class-room. 

The  directions  for  the  experimtenal  work  will  be  given  to  the  children  in 
printed  form,  which  may  be  obtained,  if  desired,  during  the  summer  school. 

Miss  Eleanor  Smith  will  have  charge  of  the  music  in  the  grades. 
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Literature:  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette  (Miss  Hall).  —  The  points  to 
be  made  are  :  the  picturesque  aspect  of  chivalric  custom  ;  the  moral  beauty 
of  knightly  vows  and  aspirations ;  the  characters  of  Gareth,  Lynette,  Arthur, 
Launcelot ;  the  literary  quality  of  Tennyson's  poem.  The  first  point  will  be 
made  by  the  children's  reading  outside  of  class  about  castles,  hawking, 
tapestry-making,  jousts  ;  and  by  studying  pictures  and  models  of  castles  and 
armor.  Tennyson's  story  and  other  simpler  stories,  to  be  read  outside  of 
school  must  make  the  second  point.  Discussion,  reading  of  other  stories  about 
Arthur  and  Launcelot,  playing  the  part  of  one  and  the  other  person,  writing 
papers  in  which  these  people  are  seen  from  different  points  of  view,  will  be 
the  plan  for  making  the  character-study.  Oral  reading  of  the  lines,  noting  the 
rhythm,  insistence  upon  vivid  imaging,  reproducing  in  words  or  with  paints 
the  pictures  set  forth  by  Tennyson,  but  most  of  all  the  study  and  comparison 
involved  in  planning  and  writing  a  dramatization  of  the  story,  will  work 
toward  an  appreciation  of  the  literary  beauty  of  the  poem. 

To  hold  the  papers  written  for  this  work  and  all  others  of  the  summer 
each  child  will  make  himself  a  portfolio,  to  be  planned,  made,  and  decorated 
by  himself  after  study  of  book-cover  designs,  old  and  new.  The  children 
will  learn  the  story  of  old  monkish  book-making,  reading  what  they  can, 
being  told  at  other  times,  visiting  the  museum  of  the  Newberry  Library. 

Music:  Songs  for  seventh  grade  (Miss  Smith). — "Song  of  Knighthood," 
" ThePostilion,"  Kruse;  "Siegfried's  Sword,"  "Song  of  Charlemagne," 
Marschner ;  "Richard  Lionheart,"  "Garden;"  Rheinberger,  "Spinning 
Song." 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  KINDERGARTNER. 

The  growth  of  the  kindergarten  idea  has  been  one  of  the 
striking  features  of  the  movement  of  education  in  this  country. 
Kindergartens  have  multiplied  during  the  last  thirty  years  with 
amazing  rapidity,  while  the  dignity  attaching  to  them  has  corre- 
spondingly increased.  Established  first  as  mission  centers  and 
as  feeders  for  the  primary  departments  of  private  schools,  then 
as  adjuncts  to  public  schools,  and  still  supported  by  private 
means,  they  are  at  last  found  as  integral  parts  of  the  school  sys- 
tem in  many  cities,  great  and  small.  No  phase  of  the  growth  of 
the  kindergarten  has  been  more  significant,  and  none  more  bound 
up  with  its  progress,  than  the  training  of  its  teachers.  Kinder- 
garten training  schools  of  every  kind  and  status  have  sprung  up 
to  furnish  teachers.  Some  of  this  training  has  been  most  worthy 
and  thorough,  and  has  given  the  students  an  interest  in  and  out- 
look upon  the  whole  field  of  education.  It  has  become  an 
accepted  thing  that  the  kindergartner  must  be  trained  for  her 
work.  It  has  even  been  demanded  by  school  boards  when  the 
same  trustees  accepted  and  installed  teachers  of  other  grades 
without  specific  training  for  their  work. 

A  certain  mystery  has  surrounded  this  training,  and  perhaps 
it  has  been  this  regard  of  the  people  for  something  esoteric  in 
the  making  of  a  kindergartner  that  has  been  the  salvation  of  the 
kindergarten  as  a  valuable  factor  in  the  mental  nurture  of  little 
children.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  uninitiated  have  respected 
the  order,  "  Hands  off!"  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  this  respect 
that  the  kindergarten  has  been  allowed  to  pres^jve  its  peculiar 
character  and  to  push  its  way,  unconformed,  through  the  con- 
fused orthodoxy  of  the  public  school. 

In  their  training  kindergartners  are  taught  to  demand  an  envi- 
ronment for  little  children  which  includes  certain  fixed  items, 
such  as  small  groups,  ample  space  for  bodily  movement,  suit- 
able and  expensive  apparatus  and  furniture;  certain  desirable 
accessories,  such  as  music,  pictures,  and   garden  plot,  are  also 
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sought.  This  rigidity  of  requirements  has  both  helped  the 
kindergarten  to  maintain  its  essential  characteristics  as  an  insti- 
tution and  has  also  prevented  its  wider  establishment.  The  essen- 
tials which  have  been  preserved  are,  in  the  main,  those  which 
are  now  being  claimed  for  grades  beyond  the  kindergarten. 
Possibly  the  example  of  the  kindergarten  may  have  had  some 
influence  in  shaping  this  opinion,  and,  if  so,  the  training  of  the 
kindergartner,  though  often  superficial  when  judged  by  changed 
standards,  has  had  something  to  do  with  a  tendency  toward  elas- 
ticity in  public-school  conditions. 

But  what  is  this  peculiar  character,  this  identity  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, of  which  we  speak?  Is  it  desirable  to  struggle  for  its 
maintenance?  The  kindergarten  has  lived  as  a  distinct  depart- 
ment of  education ;  it  has  exhibited  certain  methods  and  ideals ; 
it  has  had  a  certain  philosophy,  and  even  psychology,  of  its  own. 
Schools  have  been  colored  with  its  ideals.  Because  it  has  been 
able  to  preserve  its  character,  it  has  been  effective  in  modifying 
the  regime  of  the  school.  The  beauty  of  creative  work  and  play, 
the  necessity  of  joyousness,  and  the  value  of  play  have  made 
their  appeal  to  every  grade,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high 
school ;  and  yet  something  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
Because  the  kindergarten  has  demanded  trained  teachers,  and 
space,  and  expensive  equipment,  and  has  had  a  distinct  philoso- 
phy, it  has  separated  itself  from  the  school.  In  most  cases  these 
things  are  accorded  the  kindergarten  as  the  pet  of  the  school 
system,  as  the  baby  of  the  family;  the  charm  of  the  little  child 
gains  for  it  privileges  that  are  denied  the  older  one,  who,  less 
attractive,  and  apparently  less  sensitive,  is  given  less  care.  That 
the  building-up  process  is  dangerous  is  proven  when  we  find  that 
by  a  sudden  njove  of  its  school  board  a  great  school  system  puts 
its  kindergartens  and  kindergartners  under  exactly  the  same 
regulations  that  govern  the  grades  and  teachers  above  them. 
With  absolutely  no  concern  for  the  lack  of  integrating  power  in 
five-year-old  children,  they  are  rounded  up  twenty-five  in  a  class, 
with  one  teacher,  who  must  be  will-power,  or  stimulus,  or  viva- 
cious example,  or  anything  that  will  transform  the  herd  of  fickle, 
easily  stimulated,  irresponsible,  sensitive  little  beings  into  the 
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outward  semblance  of  an  orderly  community.  Regardless  of 
the  strain  this  puts  upon  the  kindergartner  who  is  working  in 
the  same  room  with  another,  and  her  class  of  equal  number,  she 
is  required  to  take  another  set,  the  same  day,  for  a  repetition  of 
the  performance.  This  is  not  education ;  it  is  not  even  good 
nursery  work.  And  this  is  the  sort  of  remodeling  that  the  pub- 
lic kindergarten  is  liable  to  undergo  when  a  movement  toward 
equalization  of  salary  is  set  on  foot,  with  justice  toward  taxpay- 
ers and  fairness  toward  other  teachers  as  a  main  plank  in  the 
platform.  Justice  toward  the  teachers  of  other  primary  grades 
would  require  a  leveling-down  process  rather  than  the  leveling 
up,  a  diminution  of  numbers  for  her,  without  diminution  of  pay, 
while  the  quality  of  teaching  received  in  return  should  compen- 
sate taxpayers  who  need  justice.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  a 
passing  phase  in  the  process  of  unifying  kindergarten  and  public 
schools.  That  the  unification  must  go  on,  many  conditions  stand 
as  evidence.  First,  the  kindergartner  herself  too  often  shares  in 
a  narrow  view  of  her  function  and  opportunities.  She  is  also  too 
apt  to  take  the  part  for  the  whole,  to  make  the  word  "kinder- 
garten" spell  "education."  Her  sense  of  proportion  where  her 
work  is  concerned  sometimes  resembles  that  of  her  charges  who 
fill  the  foreground  and  swell  to  major  proportions  that  detail  of 
the  whole  picture  which  touches  most  closely  their  experience 
and  interest  for  the  time.  Her  first  glimpse  of  the  charm  of  a 
philosophical  outlook  came  through  the  doors  of  a  kindergarten 
training  school ;  it  is  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  she  should 
label  all  subsequent  views  of  truth,  "kindergarten  ideas."  She 
has  limited  her  associations  and  aspirations  to  the  subtle,  most 
important,  but  necessarily  limited,  work  of  teaching  children 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  six. 

Just  at  this  juncture  a  most  pressing  need  is  to  open  to  her 
and  to  all  teachers  by  the  surest  process  that  undebatable  ground 
which  the  kindergarten  occupies  and  to  which  the  whole  school 
holds  an  often  unused  title.  At  the  same  time  they  must 
recognize  that  little  playground  and  garden  plot  that  belong  to 
infancy  and  to  children  who  are  still  in  what  is  termed  the  play- 
stage   of  growth.     It  must  be   admitted,  too,  that  the  kinder- 
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garten  as  a  tradition  and  as  an  institution  has  its  air- castles  with 
no  solid  ground  beneath ;  and  since  the  school  has  plenty  of 
its  own  rearing,  it  needs  none  of  ours. 

What  is  the  common,  the  undebatable,  ground  ?  Is  it  best 
that  it  should  continue  to  bear  the  label  "kindergarten  prop- 
erty"? The  kindergarten  has  modified  the  school;  but  it  has 
not  worked  alone ;  tremendous  forces  have  been  at  work  in 
science,  philosophy,  history,  and  social  science;  and  in  the 
world  of  industry  itself  changes  have  come  which  are  felt  in  the 
change  of  school  conditions.  The  school  at  which  the  kinder- 
garten looked  askance  twenty  years  ago  is  not  the  school  that  is 
growing  now.  In  such  schools  as  dot  the  New  World  and  the 
Old  today  there  are  growing  ideals,  entirely  in  harmony  with 
those  of  Froebel,  and  it  behooves  the  kindergartner  to  take 
account  of  stock  and  see  what  will  bear  critical  inspection  by 
those  who  direct  the  movements  of  these  schools.  If  her 
revered  Froebel  is  beyond  dissent,  is  she  living  up  to  the  largest 
of  his  teachings? 

The  kindergarten  has  what  might  be  termed  transient  and 
permanent  values.  The  transient  values  are  those  modes  of 
treatment  and  adaptations  of  subject-matter  that  belong  espe- 
cially to  the  child  who  is  largely  absorbed  in  play-processes, 
and  to  the  child  who  has  begun  to  seek  his  ends  by  indirect 
methods,  but  in  whom  play  is  still  a  dominant  motor  force.  It 
is  the  permanent  values  that  are  absolutely  common  property. 
Under  the  latter  we  might  reckon  those  principles  of  education 
which  grew  out  of  Froebel's  sociological  and  psychological 
intuitions.  This  still  leaves  at  one  side  the  metaphysical  basis 
of  his  system.  To  these  principles  the  kindegartner  has  learned 
to  suit  her  practice,  more  or  less  directly;  her  future  training 
must  be  such  that  she  will  recognize  the  universal  nature  of 
these  laws  of  growth  and  the  continuity  of  social  endeavor. 
She  must  not  see  these  things  as  vague  theory,  but  must  know 
how  they  are  being  carried  out  in  practical  details  throughout  the 
school,  as  Froebel  tried  fifty  years  ago  to  put  them  into  working 
shape  in  the  kindergarten.  This  demands  a  broader  culture  as 
a    foundation,  a   more   thorough   scientific   basis,  a   training  in 
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modern  psychology,  and  a  view  of  a  school  that  is  working  upon 
these  problems  with  children  of  all  ages. 

This  demands  a  somewhat  humble  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
accomplished  or  would-be  kindergartner.  It  means  a  yielding 
up  of  prerogative  and  individuality  of  her  profession,  that  it 
may  contribute  its  germ  and  find  itself  in  a  larger  growth. 
First,  and  simplest  of  all,  we  must  cease  to  use  such  expressions 
even  of  commendation  as  one  often  hears  ;  for  example,  that  this 
or  that  schoolroom  has  "the  true  kindergarten  atmosphere." 
We  must  accustom  ourselves  to  the  general  terminology,  and 
not  place  the  barrier  of  a  particular  one  between  ourselves  and 
the  rest  of  the  educational  world. 

Foebel's  teaching  has  grown  because  it  has  foreshadowed 
the  trend  of  modern  thought.  The  concept  of  growth  by  evo- 
lution is  current  in  his  writings.  He  builds  upon  the  doctrines 
of  developement,  of  growth  by  use,  of  differentiation,  and  of 
power  through  adaptation  to  environment.  There  is  a  true 
psychology  implicit  in  Froebel,  and  what  he  suggests  and  muses 
over  and  builds  upon  is  the  same  in  germ  that  the  later  and 
closer  thinker  analyzes  and  investigates. 

The  kindergartner  who  has  been  taught  FfoebePs  doctrines 
owes  herself  the  illumination  of  a  psychology  that  verifies  his 
intuitions,  and  a  sociology  that  gives  his  humanism  another 
ground  than  that  of  mystical  metaphysics. 

Where  Froebel  saw  that  "the  child  develops  as  the  race,"  we 
have  now  volumes  of  research  from  such  men  as  Groos,  Wundt, 
and  Max  Miiller  to  show  us  how  and  where. 

Froebel  taught  that  through  the  work  of  his  hand  a  child  grows 
into  clearness  as  to  the  nature  of  the  material  about  him  and  as 
to  his  own  place  in  the  long  process  of  civilization  through 
industrial  art.  It  is  possible  now  to  consult  a  long  roll  of  these 
writers  upon  the  evolution  of  mind   through  social   occupations. 

Thus,  if  the  kindergartner  yields  up  her  particular  claim  to 
the  social  ideal  which  Froebel  taught,  she  may  gain  immeasur- 
ably. She  knows  already  that  Froebel  incorporated  certain 
occupations  involving  rhythm  of  movement  and  pleasing  color 
and  design,  because  a  child  needs  these  things.     She  knows  that 
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he  sought  for  an  early  introduction  through  play  to  the  social 
activities  of  the  race,  that  he  might  early  feel  the  social  contact* 
and  that  he  might  be  put  in  touch  with  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  race.  It  is  all-important  that,  if  this  be  true,  she 
may  know  definitely  how  the  animus  of  this  play  of  the  kinder- 
garten is  being  matured  in  the  work  of  older  children.  She 
will  have  an  added  sense  of  relative  values  in  seeing  these  first 
employments  and  plays  of  the  kindergarten  as  the  initial  steps 
in  a  long  process  of  self-  and  social  realization.  It  will  surely 
enhance  the  reality  and  practicality  of  those  words,  "continuity  " 
and  "unity,"  which  met  her  at  the  threshold  of  the  kindergaiten 
training  school,  and  of  which  she  has  discoursed  fluently  in 
essays  and  abstracts.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  it  will  clear  the 
vision  of  what  may  and  should  be  done  for  the  younger  children. 
There  are  many  more  phases  of  this  question  not  to  be  touched 
upon  in  the  limits  of  this  article,  which  has  merely  discussed  the 
past  function  of  the  kindergarten  training  school  and  the  oppor- 
tunities which  may  open  to  the  kindergartner  of  broad  and  deep 
culture,  who  sees  the  universal  nature  of  the  questions  which 
Froebel's  theories  have  already  presented  to  her.  For  future 
articles  are  reserved  the  reflections  which  an  experience  with 
older  children  forces  upon  a  kindergartner,  and  some  observations 
on  the  different  aspects  of  the  psychological  and   metaphysical 

bases  of  Froebel's  kindergarten. 

Bertha  Payne. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Education. 


FAIRY-TALES  AS  LITERATURE  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  longer  a  call  for  a  demonstra- 
tion, or  even  a  statement,  that  there  is  a  place  in  the  child's  edu- 
cation for  the  fairy-tale,  that  he  has  his  moment  of  psychic  and 
social  ripeness  for  it,  and  that  it  has  its  own  contribution  to 
make  to  his  culture.  However  much  difference  of  opinion  there 
still  may  be  as  to  the  date  or  duration  of  the  moment,  or  as  to 
the  precise  nature  of  the  contribution,  it  is  practically  agreed  that 
the  nursery  tale,  whether  told  at  home  or  transplanted  to  the 
school,  constitutes  the  child's  introduction  to  imaginative  art,  and 
as  such  takes  on  considerable  educational  importance.  But  even 
when  we  have  all  granted  that  the  child  needs  such  stories,  when 
we  have  even  agreed  in  the  main  as  to  the  purposes  for  which 
we  give  them  and  the  age  to  which  they  are  best  suited,  we  have, 
so  far  as  the  practical  side  of  the  matter  is  concerned,  only  made 
a  beginning,  because  we  then  find  ourselves  facing  the  multiplied 
thousands  of  things  called  fairy-tales,  with  the  necessity  of 
choosing  upon  us.  And  so  wide  is  the  range  in  subject,  and  so 
great  the  difference  in  quality  in  the  material,  that  we  are  obliged 
to  conclude  that  it  is  this  choice  which  determines  the  efficacy 
of  the  stories  for  artistic  pleasure  or  for  discipline.  The  really 
serviceable  thing  to  be  done,  then,  in  discussing  the  use  of  the 
tales,  particularly  their  use  in  the  school,  is  to  point  out  some 
principles  of  selection,  some  tests  to  be  applied  in  considering 
the  tales  as  art  and  as  educational  material. 

It  may  help  toward  a  set  of  selective  principles  to  say,  to 
begin  with,  what  we  mean  by  fairy-tales.  It  it  impossible,  in  the 
first  place,  to  limit  the  class  to  those  stories  that  have  in  them 
supernatural  or  preternatural  elements,  that  deal  with  an  order 
of  invented  preterhuman  beings.  With  the  old  fairy-tales,  in  this 
narrow  sense,  have  gradually  been  incorporated  folk-tales  deal- 
ing with  matter  which  involves  only  natural  and  human  material 
—  beast-tales  and  bits  of  comic  realism,  for  example.  With 
modern   fairy-tales  are  inextricably  intermingled  stories  of  all 
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marvelous  experiences,  stories  of  animals,  and  other  so-called 
nature  stories. 

The  traditionary  tales,  the  real  folk-tales,  have  been  divided 
into  these  three  classes:  (i)  Sagas — stories  told  of  heroes,  of 
supernatural  beings,  of  historical  events,  of  physical  phenomena, 
and  intended  to  be  believed.  They  have  passed  out  of  the  stage 
of  myth,  or  are  to  be  differentiated  from  myth  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  religious  or  symbolic  significance.  Such  a  story, 
to  take  a  familiar  example,  is  Whittington  and  His  Cat.  (2) 
Marchen — those  that  are  told  for  amusement,  pure  imaginative 
play,  exercise  of  the  art  instinct.  They  may  be  modified  sagas,  or 
may  be  originally  invented  as  Marchen.  They  may  or  may  not 
include  supernatural  or  preternatural  elements.  They  consti- 
tute the  large  mass  of  nursery  and  popular  tales.  Cinderella, 
Beauty  and  the  Beast,  Puss  in  Boots,  Little  Red  Riding-Hood,  will 
do  as  examples.  (3)  Drolls — comic  or  domestic  tales,  which 
also  may  or  may  not  contain  the  impossible,  the  marvelous,  or 
the  preternatural.  Generally  they  are  stories  of  funny  misad- 
ventures, cunning,  tricks,  horse-play,  or  of  the  misfortunes  or 
unexpected  good  luck  of  "noodles."  Such  are  Kluge  Else,  Lazy 
Jack,  Mr.  Vinegar,  Hans  in  Luck. 

The  modern  stories  corresponding  to  these  are  of  three  classes: 
those  written  in  imitation  of  the  folk-sagas  and  Marchen;  those 
which  introduce  preterhuman  elements  as  symbols;  nature  stories 
which  personify  natural  phenomena  or  forces.  Naturally  this 
discussion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  modern  story  of  human 
life  that  has  nothing  symbolic  or  marvelous  in  it. 

It  is  not  mere  convention  that  leads  one  to  choose  for  the 
child  in  school  the  traditionary  or  folk  fairy-tale  rather  than  the 
corresponding  modern  story.  One  is  reluctant  to  grant  that 
there  may  safely  be  any  difference  between  the  literature  given 
in  the  school  and  that  read  to  the  child  otherwise.  But  it  is 
easily  seen  that  certain  things  may  be  read  once  and  lightly  in 
the  nursery,  read  and  dismissed,  that  are  not  worth  reading  and 
lingering  over  in  the  school.  Many  modern  fairy  and  fanciful 
tales  are  pretty,  harmless,  amusing,  and  even  instructive,  and  do, 
no  doubt,  contribute  really  to  a  child's  recreation,  but  have  not, 
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nevertheless,  those  abiding  qualities  one  seeks  in  a  story  he  pre- 
sents as  discipline.  First  of  all,  modern  fairy-tales  are  not  con- 
vinced or  convincing.  They  are  imitations, and,  like  all  imitations, 
they  miss  the  soul  of  the  original.  There  can  be  no  new  fairy- 
tales written,  because  there  is  no  longer  a  possibility  of  belief  in 
the  reality  of  the  fairy  and  the  fairy-world.  The  substitution  of 
the  "pert  fairies  and  dapper-elves"  of  literature  and  the  modern 
world  for  the  serious  and  effectual  preterhuman  agents  of  the 
older  folk-tales  has  created  in  the  new  stories  an  atmosphere 
of  dilettantism,  of  insincerity.  It  is  not  for  nothing,  too,  that 
the  folk  who  produced  the  tales  and  the  child  who  should  hear 
them  are  upon  somewhat  the  same  level  in  many  matters.  The 
simplicity,  earnestness,  and  credibility  of  the  folk-tale  adapt  it 
to  the  child's  use — are,  indeed,  the  qualities  that  give  it  its  child- 
likeness.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  the  adult  author  of  a 
modern  fairy  tale  to  keep  his  adultisms  in  abeyance.  Nothing 
is  so  alien  to  the  consciousness  of  the  child  as  the  consciousness 
of  the  grown,  educated  man;  and  it  is  by  nothing  less  than  a 
miracle  that  he  can  keep  his  own  sophistication  of  various  kinds 
out  of  what  he  writes  for  children.  His  fairy-tale,  failing  in 
earnestness,  is  likely  to  be  full  of  sentimentality.  Failing  in 
belief,  it  is  likely  to  be  filled  with  cynicism  and  cheap  satire 
under  the  guise  of  playfulness.  These  faults  may  be  found 
plentifully'  even  in  the  best  work  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
for  example. 

The  obviously  amateur  heat-fairies,  snow-fairies,  flower-fairies, 
and  all  the  others  which  figure  in  the  merely  fanciful  and  gen- 
erally petty  myth-making  of  the  nursery,  the  kindergarten,  and 
the  holiday  book  of  commerce  serve  chiefly  to  bewilder  the 
child's  imagination,  and  to  cheapen  the  supernatural  in  his  art, 
which  should  be  sparing  and  earnest.  Besides,  the  natural 
phenomena  with  which  they  are  connected  are  much  more  beau- 
tiful and  more  appealing  to  the  imagination  if  rightly  presented 
as  plain  nature. 

Is  not  the  same  thing  true  of  the  large  mass  of  nature-stories 
also?  There  is  no  objection  to  a  genuine  story  of  nature — a 
narrative  of  the  actual  progress  and  evolution  of  an  occurrence 
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or  an  object  in  nature.  If  truly  observed  and  skilfully  told, 
however,  it  stands  best  as*  actual  fact,  and  is  only  confused 
by  the  introduction  of  personification  and  of  pseudo-preter- 
natural elements.  The  ordinary  " nature-story"  containing  these 
is  necessarily  repudiated  by  literature,  since  its  purpose  is  to  teach 
scientific  fact,  and  by  science,  since  it  proceeds  by  the  extra- 
scientific  methods  of  fiction  and  personification. 

There  are  some  special  things  to  be  said  about  the  modern 
animal  story  that  seem  to  belong  in  close  connection  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  nature-stories.  Many  of  them  must  be  removed 
from  the  category  of  nature-studies  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  designed  to  teach  us  the  facts  concerning  the  beast — his 
physiology,  physiognomy,  habits,  or  habitat — but  to  present  his 
character.  The  human  consciousness  has  no  difficulty  in  taking 
an  artistic,  literary  interest  in  the  character  and  experience  of  a 
41  little  brother"  so  like  ourselves  as  Rikki-tikki-pavi.  Yet  in 
these  really  literary  animal  stories — the  best  of  Kipling's,  a  few 
of  Seton-Thompson's,  certain  of  Mr.  Lang's  and  of  Miss  Pear- 
son's— it  is  not  at  all  a  secondary,  transferred  interest  we  feel 
in  them  as  fables,  or  as  figures  for  human  life,  but  a  true,  justi- 
fiable interest  in  the  characters  and  situations  of  the  creatures 
themselves.  Kala  Nag  is  a  personality,  albeit  an  elephant  per- 
sonality; the  "Gray  Goose"  in  Miss  Pearson's  little  story  has  a 
character,  a  truly  anserine  character.  It  makes  all  the  difference 
between  science  and  literature  whether  the  story  aims  to  teach 
the  external  facts  of  the  creature's  life  and  nature,  or  pene- 
trates by  sympathetic  insight  below  the  surface  and  presents 
him  as  personality.  Incidentally  one  may  note  that  the  modern 
animal-story,  when  it  is  good,  is  more  acceptable  to  teacher  and 
child  than  the  traditionary  beast-tale,  which  for  the  most  part 
was  pure  fable,  mere  satire,  or  belonged  to  the  class  of  Les 
Pourquois,  and  therefore  is  to  be  reckoned  as  myth. 

The  modern  child's  story  which  uses  certain  invented  and 
preternatural  elements  by  way  of  symbol  must  also  receive 
special  consideration,  and  must  not  be  included  in  the  appar- 
ently sweeping  condemnation  of  modern  fairy-stories.  It  is,  of 
course,  to  be  used  for  children  older  than  those  for  whom  the 
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Mdrcheri  are  suited.  When  the  child  is  old  enough  and  trained 
enough  to  make  for  himself  some  application  of  the  symbol, 
one  may  expect  good  results  from  reading  to  him  such  stories 
as  The  Bee  Man  of  Orn  (slightly  edited),  The  Water-Babies 
(always  expurgated  of  Kingsley's  ponderous  "  fooling"),  and 
The  King  of  the  Golden  River.  But  as  for  the  sagas  and  Mdrchen 
chosen  for  the  child  when  he  has  his  distinctive  hour  of  readi- 
ness for  fairy-tales,  the  teacher  is  wise  who  chooses  them  from 
among  the  folk  and  traditionary  tales.  To  the  people  who  made 
them  the  supernatural  persons  and  powers  of  the  tales  were  seri- 
ous. Titania  and  Oberon,  flower-fairies,  dew-fairies,  gauzy  wings, 
and  spangled  skirts  were  not  in  the  mind  of  the  people  who  told 
tales  of  the  sometimes  grim  and  schauderhaft,  and  always  serious, 
fairies,  elves,  goblins,  or  what  not.  Little  brown  men  disappear- 
ing into  a  green  hillock  with  the  human  child,  in  exchange  for 
whom  they  have  left  in  the  cottage  cradle  a  brown  imp  of  their 
own;  the  godmother  with  the  fairy  gift  who  brings  justice  and 
joy  to  the  good  and  oppressed  maiden;  the  kind  and  gentle 
Beast  whom  love  disenchants  and  restores  to  his  proper  form — - 
all  these  are  to  those  who  made  them  serious  art,  and  they  should 
be  so  to  the  child.  We  must  never  forget  that  these  tradition- 
ary stories  have  the  immense  advantage  of  not  having  been 
made  for  the  child.  The  Mdrchen  of  our  day  was  the  grown-up 
novel  or  romance  of  the  people  among  whom  it  had  its  earlier 
history. 

Then  the  human  world  of  these  tales  is  a  delightful  and 
wholesome  one  for  the  child.  It  is  a  naive  and  simple  world, 
where  he  may  come  close  to  the  actual  processes  of  life  and  see 
them  as  picturesque  and  interesting.  Where  else  in  our  modern 
world  can  a  child  encounter  the  shoemaker,  the  tailor,  the 
miller,  the  hen-wife,  the  weaver,  the  spinner,  in  their  primitive 
dignity  and  importance?  There  are  kings,  to  be  sure,  and 
princes,  but,  except  in  certain  of  the  stories  that  took  perma- 
nent literary  shape  in  the  seventeenth  century,  they  are,  like  the 
kings  and  princes  in  the  Odyssey,  plain  and- democratic  kings,  on 
terms  of  beautiful  equality  with  the  noble  swineherd  or  the 
charming   tailor.     King  Arthur   in    the  nursery  ballad  stole  a 
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peck  of  barley  meal  to  make  a  bag-pudding,  in  the  homeliest 
and  most  democratic  way,  and  the  picture  of  the  queen  eat- 
ing bread  and  honey  in  the  kitchen  seems  only  natural  to  the 
little  democrats  of  six  and  seven  in  our  own  day  This  world 
of  genuine  people  and  honest  occupations  is  charming  and 
*  educative  in  itself  and  constitutes  the  most  effective  and  con- 
vincing background  for  the  supernatural  and  the  marvelous, 
when  that  element  is  present. 

But  among  these  tales  the  possibility  of  choice  is  still  limit- 
less, and  the  teacher  needs  to  look  for  closer  principles  to  guide 
him.  First,  since  it  is  literature  he  is  teaching,  it  would  seem 
well  to  exclude  myth.  One  is  quite  aware  that  in  even  the  most 
purely  social  of  Marchen  there  may  be  found  relics  of  myth. 
But  they  are  such  as  have  long  ago  lost  sight  of  their  religious 
origin  and  use,  and  have  either  become  entirely  humanized  or 
have  taken  their  places  as  aspects  of  human  life  and  experience. 
The  study  of  myth  undoubtedly  has  its  place  in  human  culture, 
but  it  is  not  a  substitute  for  literature.  It  is  with  a  distinct 
shock  that  one  hears  the  sublime  and  terrible  myth  of  Demeter 
or  the  noble  doctrines  of  Apollo  called  "  old  Greek  fairy-tales," 
and  babbled  in  the  kindergarten. 

Again,  keeping  in  mind  our  purpose,  we  would  leave  aside  at 
once  the  crude,  fragmentary,  or  chaotic  material  which  appears  in 
the  folklore  journals  or  other  scientific  collections,  in  favor  of 
those  stories  which  have  more  completeness  and  a  more  artistic 
form.  Of  course,  the  teacher  may  at  any  time  detect  in  one  of 
these  apparently  crude  or  formless  records  the  material  of  a 
beautiful  story,  and  may  himself  endow  it  with  the  artistic  form 
which  suits  it.  So,  too,  occasionally  a  contemporary  collector 
of  oral  tales  brings  to  light  a  really  artistic  literary  story,  such 
as  certain  of  the  Irish  tales  given  by  Yeats  or  by  McManus,  or 
of  the  Zuni  tales  collected  by  Cushing. 

But  the  teacher  needs  be  very  expert,  very  sure  of  himself, 
or  must  have  extraordinary  needs,  in  order  to  feel  obliged  to  go 
outside  the  accepted  canon  of  fairy-tales  for  his  material.  For 
there  is  a  canon  more  or  less  fixed.  It  contains  Grimm's  Tales, 
Perrault's  Mother   Goose   tales,   a    few    of    Madame  d'Aulnoy's, 
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some  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  some  unhesitatingly  admitted 
lately  from  collections  of  English  folk-tales  made  in  our  own 
day,  two  or  three  chap-book  stories,  one  or  two  interlopers  like 
The  Three  Bears  and  Goody  Two-Shoes  —  not  popular  tales  at 
all.  One  would  not  attempt  to  fix  the  limits  more  narrowly,  for 
he  has  no  sooner  closed  the  list  than  he  realizes  that  every 
teacher  who  has  used  them,  and  every  mother  who  has  read 
them  to  her  little  people,  and  every  boy  and  girl  who  loves 
them,  will  have  some  other  tale  to  insert,  some  perfect  thing  not 
provided  for  in  this  tentative  catalogue.  But,  on  the  whole, 
may  we  not  agree  that  the  list  suggested  constitutes  the  authen- 
tic, the  accepted  canon  of  fairy-tales,  established  and  approved 
by  the  teachers  and  children  of  occidental  tradition  and  rear- 
ing? But  within  this  number  there  must  be  for  the  teacher 
further  choice  and  sifting.  He  cannot  give  them  all.  Practi- 
cally all  children  have  too  many  tales  read  to  them  and 
supplied  to  them  to  read.  A  complete  collection  of  Grimm's  fairy- 
tales will  demoralize  a  child's  imagination  by  a  mere  surfeit. 
For  a  whole  year  in  the  fairy-tale  literature  (provided  it  be 
arranged  in  such  a  way)  the  teacher  would  not  need  a  dozen 
tales. 

Now,  it  would  be  merely  fatuous  not  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that,  when  one  is  discussing  the  question  of  this  final  choice,  he 
is  upon  moot  and  delicate  ground — that  he  is,  indeed,  attacking 
certain  problems  which  are,  in  their  more  complex  aspects,  the 
ultimate  problems  of  literary  criticism  and  of  aesthetics.  And  he 
must  save  himself  from  an  imputation  of  presumption  or  dog- 
matism by  confining  himself  to  a  few  general  principles  of  choice 
and  by  refraining  from  making  a  specific  choice  for  anyone  else. 
The  teacher  must  constantly  fortify  himself  by  the  reminder 
that  he  is  seeking  literature,  and  that  he  is  therefore  freed  from 
any  obligation  to  the  stories  as  material  for  scientific  folklore; 
he  is  not  teaching  sociology,  and  is  therefore  freed  from  any 
obligation  to  his  material  as  records  of  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. While  the  conscience  of  every  student  should  revolt  from 
all  tampering  with  a  classic  story  which  changes  either  its  con- 
tent or  its  intent,  there  is  surely  no  reason  why  the  person  who 
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is  using  the  tales  as  art  should  not  choose  those  most  satisfac- 
tory from  the  artistic  point  of  view.  Here  he  will  apply  pre- 
cisely those  principles  he  should  have  learned  to  apply  in 
judging  good  and  real  literature  anywhere.  Certain  of  these 
principles,  however,  seem  to  have  special  application  when 
applied  as  tests  of  the  fairy-tales,  and  certain  salient  peculiarities 
of  the  tales  themselves  seem  to  condition  the  student's  choice 
more  narrowly.  It  may  not,  therefore,  seem  amiss  to  note  a 
few  special  principles. 

The  teacher  will  select  those  tales  that  have  somewhere  in  their 
history  acquired  an  artistic  organization,  rejecting  in  favor  of 
them  those  which  remain  chaotic  and  disorganized.  Compare,  for 
example,  in  this  matter,  the  perfect  little  plot  of  Madame  Ville- 
neuve's  Beauty  a?td  the  Beast  with  Grimm's  The  Golden  Bird, 
a  string  of  loosely  connected,  partly  irrelevant  incidents.  He 
will  prefer  those  that  display  economy  of  incident  —  in  which 
each  incident  helps  along  the  action,  or  contributes  something 
essential  to  the  situation.  Of  course,  it  is  rather  characteristic 
of  the  folk-mind,  as  of  the  child-mind,  to  heap  up  incidents  a 
propos  de  bottes;  but,  as  this  is  one  of  the  characteristics  to  be 
corrected  in  the  child  by  his  training  in  literature,  so  it  is  one  of 
the  faults  which  should  exclude  a  fairy-tale  from  his  curriculum. 
To  make  the  difference  among  the  stories  in  this  regard  quite  clear, 
compare  the  neat,  orderly,  and  essential  flow  of  incident  in  The 
Musicians  of  Bremen  with  the  baffling  multiplicity  and  confu- 
sion displayed  by  Madame  d'Aulnoy's  The  Wonderful  Sheep. 
Other  things  being  equal,  he  will  prefer  for  discipline  those 
fairy-stories  which  use  the  fairy  and  other  preternatural  elements 
in  artistic  moderation  to  those  that  fill  every  incident  with  mar- 
vels and  introduce  supernatural  machinery  apparently  out  of 
mere  exuberance.  This  element  is  much  more  impressive  when 
used  in  art  with  reticence  and  economy.  Even  a  little  child 
grows  too  familiar  with  marvels  when  these  crowd  one  another  on 
every  page,  and  ceases  either  to  shiver  or  to  thrill.  In  the  fairy- 
tale, as  in  art  for  mature  people,the  supernatural  should  appear 
only  at  the  ultimate  moment,  or  for  the  ultimate  purpose,  and 
then  in  amount  and  potency  only  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
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result.  Perrault  was  very  cautious  upon  this  point.  In  all  his 
tales  he  seems  to  have  reduced  the  element  of  the  marvelous 
to  the  smallest  amount  and  to  have  called  upon  it  only  at  the 
pivotal  points.  Compare,  for  example,  in  his  Cinderella  the 
exquisite  sufficiency  of  his  single  proviso,  "Now,  this  godmother 
was  a  fairy,"  with  the  tedious  superfluity  of  irrelevant  marvels 
in  Grimm's  version  of  the  same  tale.  Is  this  bringing  the 
fascinating  abundance  of  the  Teutonic  folk-fancy  to  a  disadvanta- 
geous comparison  with  the  neat  and  orderly,  but  more  common- 
place, Gallic  mind?  It  would  be  a  pity  to  do  that.  One 
hastens  to  say  that  every  child  should  hear,  and  should  later 
have  a  chance  to  read,  some  of  the  free,  wandering,  extravagant 
fantasies  which  his  teacher  could  not  feel  justified  in  giving 
him  for  literature  lessons. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  ask  of  any  piece  of  art  that  it  should  pro- 
claim a  moral,  that  it  should  preach  a  doctrine,  that  it  should 
conform  to  fact  of  human  experience.  Indeed,  one  is  practically 
always  safe  in  rejecting  from  the  ranks  of  art  any  bit  of  work 
that  deliberately  or  actually  does  any  of  these  things.  The  folk- 
tale may  be  unmoral,  and  serve  the  purposes  of  amusement  and 
discipline  in  literature;  but  if  it  be  immoral  it  should  be  left 
aside  in  favor  of  those  more  artistic,  because  ethically  sound. 
Many  of  the  popular  tales  turn  upon  a  piece  of  trickery  or  dis- 
obedience or  irreverence,  or  more  serious  immoralitVf  which  has 
upon  it  the  weight  of  approval  in  the  story.  The  trick  or  lie 
succeeds,  and  the  trickster  or  liar  is  a  hero.  Every  teacher  will 
be  wary  of  such  as  these.  The  pivotal  issue,  the  central  spring 
of  a  story,  must  in  the  study  of  it  bear  close  inspection.  If  it  is 
ethically  weak  it  is  artistically  unsound. 

Of  course  one  must  be  very  cautious  here.  One  must  not 
be  Puritanical  or  Pecksniffian.  Subtlety  is  the  savage  virtue. 
Along  with  horseplay  it  is  the  child's  substitute  for  both  wit 
and  humor.  The  wiles  and  devices  of  the  proteg£  of  Pallas 
Athene  but  serve  to  endear  him  the  more  to  the  children  to 
whom  the  Odyssey  is  read,  as  they  did  to  the  goddess  herself. 
We  cannot  justly  complete  our  list  of  literature  stories  from  the 
traditionary  tales  and  exclude  all   in   which  subtlety,   trickery, 
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constitutes  the  motive  force.  But  we  can  see  to  it  that  the 
trick  tends  toward  the  securing  of  poetical  justice,  or  of  actual 
logical  justice.  And  we  must,  as  has  been  hinted,  make  the 
proper  allowances.  According  to  the  nursery  code  there  is 
no  harm,  for  example,  in  playing  a  trick  upon  a  giant.  By 
very  virtue  of  being  a  giant,  with  the  advantage  of  size  on  his 
side,  or  with  an  unpardonable  weight  of  stupidity  to  account 
for,  he  is  fair  game  for  all  nimble-witted  heroes.  So  also  is 
the  butcher,  the  hereditary  villain  of  the  folk-tales.  Let  it 
be  a  clear  case  of  the  biter  bitten,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
clear  case  of  the  injustice  or  stupidity  of  the  original  biter, 
as  it  practically  always  is  in  the  best  Mdrchen  of  the  canon, 
and  one  need  not  fear  the  result,  certainly  not  the  artistic 
result,  upon  the  sensible  child.  At  the  same  time,  to  use  a 
large  number  of  these  tales  would  place  the  child  in  an 
atmosphere  of  trickery  and  petty  scheming,  and  be  most  unde- 
sirable. 

We  are  obliged  to  take  much  the  same  attitude  toward  the 
violence  of  many  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  nursery  tales. 
Several  of  them  reflect  a  rather  rough-and-tumble  state  of  social 
communion ;  many  exhibit  a  superfluity  of  bloodshed  or  other 
grisly  physical  horrors.  It  is  surely  not  wise  to  read  enough  of 
these  or  to  linger  long  enough  over  the  forbidding  details  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  terror.  But  fear  and  terror  are  among 
the  roots  of  artistic  appreciation,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 
modern  child  of  six  and  seven  has,  as  a  rule,  so  little  appercep- 
tion material  for  physical  horrors  that  they  do  not  take  any  deep 
hold  upon  him.  Murder  in  the  Mdrchen  is  to  him  actually  a  bit 
of  fine  art — merely  a  neat  and  convincing  way  of  disposing 
of  iniquitous  elder  brothers  or  inimical  magicians.  The  fact 
that  the  child's  experience  and  information  enable  him  to  make 
no  image  of  the  physiological  sequelae  of  the  cutting  off  of 
heads,  for  example,  makes  it  easy  for  the  teacher  to  carry  him 
harmless  past  details  that  would  seem  brutal  to  his  nervous 
elders. 

Those  whose  patience  has  carried  them  thus  far  in  this  dis- 
cussion have  discovered  for  themselves  that  it  limits  itself  to  the 
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matter  of  choosing  the  fairy-tales,  and  does   hot  handle   at  all 

the  more  fundamental  matter  of  their  educational  service,  nor 

touch  at  all  what  may  seem  the  more  practical   matter  of  the 

presentation  of  those  chosen.     Each  of  these  is,  indeed,  another 

story. 

Porter  Lander  MacClintock. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
Laboratory  School 


THE  USE  OF  BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  in  an  educational  institution  who 
appreciates  more  keenly  the  great  inequality  of  the  book 
environment  of  the  students  than  does  the  librarian. 

One  child  has  heard  the  best  literature  in  song  and  story 
from  the  time  he  was  an  infant  in  arms.  He  has  been  told  the 
simple  folk-  and  fairy-tales  of  many  countries.  He  has  grown 
up  in  a  home  where  there  is  a  targe  library,  and  he  has  browsed 
among  the  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  works  of  the 
masters  of  literature.  His  parents  and  tutors  have  taken  him  to 
the  large  public  and  private  libraries  in  the  city,  and  he  has  after- 
ward chosen  to  spend  many  of  his  leisure  hours  among  their  treas- 
ures. Authors,  artists,  travelers,  and  scientists  have  frequented 
his  home.  He  has  had  a  natural  love  for  literature,  and  he  has 
lived  up  to  the  opportunities  offered  him.  This  youth  enters 
college  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  boy  who  was  born  of  a 
poor,  ignorant  mother  with  neither  the  time  nor  the  knowledge 
to  tell  him  the  stories  he  should  have  known  in  his  childhood. 
He  has  had  practically  no  books  in  his  home.  His  life  has  been 
spent  on  a  farm  or  in  a  small  village  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  a 
library.  He  has  traveled  none,  and  his  companions  have  had  no 
better  advantages  than  himself,  and  much  less  ambition  and 
ability.  These  are  extreme  types,  to  be  sure,  but  extremes  that 
are  actually  met  in  a  college  library,  and  the  remaining  student 
body  arrays  itself  between  these  wide  limits. 

In  the  institutions  for  higher  learning  all  the  subjects  are 
presented  by  specialists,  few  of  whom  recognize  this  inequal- 
ity in  their  students.  They  assign  the  students  certain  books 
to  use  in  the  class  room;  they  refer  to  various  books  and  authors 
heretofore  unknown  to  the  student;  they  sometimes  refer  to 
various  classes  of  books  in  different  libraries;  or  again  they 
may  tell  the  students  to  find  what  they  can  that  has  been 
written  on  a  given  subject.  The  librarian  knows  that  these  are 
difficult  problems   for   the  boy  who    s  using  a  large  library  for 
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the  first  time,  and  he  knows  that  the  majority  of  students  waste 
hours  of  time  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  books  and 
libraries  economically.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  students 
have  not  gained  a  more  systematic  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
books  before  they  have  reached  college.  It  would  have  saved 
them  many  hours  of  unnecessary  work,  and  helped  them  so  to 
arrange  and  classify  their  knowledge  and  material  that  they 
would  have  been  much  farther  on  their  way.  It  is  certainly 
possible  to  do  considerable  in  this  line  for  them  long  before 
they  have  reached  college  age. 

Books  may  be  divided  into  two  general  groups — those  that 
are  one's  friends  and  those  that  are  one's  tools.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  standards  of  choice  of  both  tools 
and  friends  be  high.  True  standards  are  usually  the  results  of 
slow  growth,  and  begin  in  early  years.  It  is  in  the  home  that 
the  child  is  introduced  into  the  mysteries  and  beauties  of  book- 
land.  Mpthers  who  buy  the  largest  and  brightest  colored  pic- 
ture-books on  the  bargain  counters  in  the  department* stores 
have  probably  never  considered  how  poor  a  foundation  they  are 
laying  for  their  children's  appreciation  of  books.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  mother  to  join  the  teacher  and  librarian  in  their 
search  for  the  picture-books  with  the  best  color,  drawing,  and 
subject-matter,  of  which  we  have  splendid  examples  in  Boutet  de 
Monvel,  Walter  Crane,  Kate  Greenaway,  and  Cecil  Alden.  One 
feels  that  the  child  who  has  not  learned  from  his  own  mother 
the  **  Mother  Goose"  rhymes  and  such  stories  as  "The  Three 
Bears,"  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood,"  and  "Sleeping  Beauty" 
has  been  deprived  of  a  certain  quality  that  belongs  to  these 
stories  which  the  teacher  and  librarian  can  never  supply.  Some 
of  the  public  libraries  are  trying  to  meet  this  problem  by  invit- 
ing the  mothers  to  visit  the  children's  room  and  examine  the 
books  they  have  so  carefully  selected.  They  urge  the  parents 
to  bring  their  little  children  with  them,  and  have  bought  cloth 
and  board  books  for  the  youngest  which  they  can  take  to  their 
homes. 

The  child's  knowledge  of  the  book  begins  to  develop  very 
rapidly  when  he  goes  to   school   and   learns  to  read.     In  the 
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primary  grades  of  some  schools  each  child  makes  a  dictionary 
for  himself  and  binds  it  in  an  appropriate  cover.  He  thus  early 
learns  the  alphabetic  order  and  a  simple  form  of  constructing  a 
book. 

A  pleasant  and  profitable  relationship  has  been  established 
between  many  schools  and  libraries  where  the  teachers  have 
asked  the  librarian  to  visit  their  schools  and  tell  the  children 
about  the  library,  and  the  librarian  has  invited  the  teachers  to 
come  to  the  library  and  let  her  show  them  where  the  "  most 
interesting  books"  are  kept.  This  seems  to  be  an  excellent 
plan,  if  one  can  judge  from  the  children  who  often  return  to 
become  the  library's  steady  patrons,  and  who  would  probably 
never  have  found  their  way  there  except  in  some  such  way  as  this. 

If  a  person  has  not  grown  up  with  books  and  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  handling  them  freely,  there  seems  to  always  remain 
with  him  a  certain  fear  and  awkwardness  in  using  them.     The 

public   library  of  today,  with   its    carefully   selected  shelves  in 

» 

which  the  child  can  revel  at  its  will,  is  giving  him  a  splendid 
chance  to  make  true  and  lasting  friends  and  to  broaden  and 
find  new  interests.  But  even  browsing,  with  all  its  virtues,  must 
be  somewhat  guarded  lest  it  become  mere  dissipation. 

There  is  a  certain  systematic  use  of  books  which  the  child 
needs  to  be  taught  as  he  advances  in  the  grades.  Most  of  our 
modern  libraries  use  one  scheme  of  classification  for  their  books 
and  material.  The  general  underlying  principles  of  all  plans  of 
classification  used  today  are  the  same,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
give  all  readers  as  free  access  to  the  shelves  as  is  possible.  The 
youngest  children  are  shown  where  the  picture-books  are  kept. 
The  older  children  find  that  the  books  are  divided  on  the  shelves 
according  to  their  subjects,  and  that  these  subjects  have  an 
order  of  sequence.  They  are  old  enough  now  so  that  they  begin 
to  ask  for  certain  books  by  name  instead  of  color ;  they  want 
books  by  a  certain  author  and  on  a  given  subject.  This  is  the 
time  to  explain  to  them  the  card  catalogue,  how  it  is  arranged, 
and  what  it  contains.  Slowly  and  carefully  the  child  should  be 
introduced  to  the  reference-books  as  they  can  serve  him,  and  he 
should  early,  be  taught  to  compare   and  choose  his  authorities. 
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Gradually  the  intricacies  of  classification  begin  to  unfold  them- 
selves, and  he  more  plainly  sees  that  the  three  fundamental  ways 
of  arranging  material  are  chronologically,  alphabetically,  and  by 
a  certain  scheme  of  arbitrary  symbols ;  and  also  that  there  are 
many  possible  combinations  of  these  methods.  The  book  itself 
should  be  carefully  studied  —  the  binding  with  its  design  and 
the  information  that  it  bears,  the  title-page  and  its  information, 
the  arrangement  of  the  table  of  contents  and  index,  their  pur- 
poses and  comparative  value,  the  relation  each  bears  to  the 
information  given  in  the  book,  the  aim  of  the  preface  and  intro- 
duction, the  various  forms  of  chapter  headings,  pagination,  notes, 
and  bibliographic  references. 

The  making  of  a  book  is  a  process  that  can  be  advanta- 
geously adapted  to  the  handwork  in  the  grades.  The  material 
used  may  be  printed  by  the  children  or  done  with  prettily  illu- 
minated letters.  The  title-page,  introduction,  chapter  headings, 
contents,  index,  and  pagination  should  be  made  in  the  style  of 
the  best  books,  and  the  whole  bound  with  an  appropriate  cover 
design.  The  making  of  one  such  volume  will  give  the  child  an 
appreciation  of  a  book  and  a  knowledge  of  its  artistic  and  eco- 
nomic features  that  will  usually  make  lasting  impressions.  This 
work  may  well  be  supplemented  by  visits  to  local  binderies, 
booksellers,  and  museums  where  rare  books  are  kept.  It  would 
be  a  great  help  to  students  if  they  were  given  some  instruction 
in  the  taking  and  arrangement  of  notes  which  would  enable  them 
to  make  intercalations  and  additions  from  year  to  year,  and  still 
permit  of  a  quick  and  advantageous  use.  As  independence  in 
study  is  gained  in  the  high  school,  this  work  should  be  expanded. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  heretofore  the  lower  schools  have 
almost  wholly  neglected  this  work,  it  seems  as  if  the  most  eco- 
nomic step  to  be  taken  is  to  adapt  a  course  similar  to  the  one  just 
outlined,  which  should  be  introduced  into  the  freshman  year  of 
college  and  into  all  institutions  having  to  do  with  the  training 
of  teachers.  Such  a  course  need  not  be  a  lengthy  one.  It  might 
divide  itself  into  a  consideration  of  the  three  following  general 
subjects : 

1.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  the  administration  and  organi- 
zation of  the  library  of  the   educational   institution  in  which  the 
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course  is  given.     A  general  survey  of  the  library  facilities  in  the 
community  and  country  which  may  be  of  use  to  the  student. 

2.  The  construction  of  a  book. 

3.  The  use  of  the  best  general  reference-books,  dictionaries, 
cyclopaedias,  atlases,  gazateers,  periodical  indexes,  bibliogra- 
phies, and  reading  lists. 

Book  information  often  becomes  isolated  to  the  student,  and 
in  no  way  related  to  material  and  action.  The  book  seems  to 
•be  the  most  common  way  of  conveying  information,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  information  desired  could  often  be  more 
quickly  obtained  if  maps,  pictures,  charts,  and  specimens  could 
be  as  readily  interpreted.  Training  in  the  use  of  these  other 
mediums  is  much  to  be  desired. 

The  library  is  an  important  factor  in  every  community  and 
institution.  Massachusetts  has  supplied  all  but  one  or  two  of 
its  small  villages  with  libraries,  and  these  are  reached  by  the 
traveling  libraries.  The  other  states  are  holding  this  as  their 
example.  The  nation,  the  states,  and  the  cities  are  taxing  them- 
selves  to  establish  free  public  libraries  for  their  people.  Philan- 
thropists are  giving  enormous  sums  of  money  to  further  the 
work.  Librarians  have  found  that  they  cannot  meet  the  public 
demand  by  arranging  their  material  on  a  scholarly  basis  unless 
they  add  to  that  a  good  strong  business  basis  that  will  enable 
them  to  serve  their  patrons  with  as  much  certainty  as  do  the 
best  business  houses  of  today.  The  well-organized  libraries  are 
strongly  influencing  the  methods  of  instruction  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  National  Educational  Association  has  a 
library  section  devoted  to  the  relation  of  libraries  to  schools. 
The  state  teachers'  associations  are  forming  library  sections.  A 
number  of  normal  schools  and  colleges  are  offering  courses  such 
as  this  paper  has  outlined,  which  are  of  the  most  elementary 
kind,  but  open  the  way  to  extended  bibliographic  research. 
There  are  many  encouraging  beginnings  in  these  lines,  but  at 
present  the  educational  forces,  as  they  touch  the  library  prob- 
lem,   leave   yawning    gaps    in    some  places    and    extravagantly 

overlap  in  others.  T  lir  T ., 

r  Irene  Warren,  Librarian. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Education. 


SOME  STEPS  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  SOCIAL 

OCCUPATIONS. 

V. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  differences  as  well  as  likenesses 
in  the  attitudes  of  primitive  man  and  the  child.  The  simple 
attitudes  of  the  savage  have  not  been  transmitted  unchanged. 
There  are  differences  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  Transforma- 
tions that  took  place  in  early  racial  activities  have  left  their 
traces  in  body  and  mind.  Time  and  again  a  changing  natural 
and  social  environment  demanded  a  breaking  up  of  old  habits 
and  a  readjustment  to  new  conditions.  During  each  process  the 
physical  co-ordinations  originally  bound  up  in  the  old  activities 
were  released  to  be  incorporated  as  essential  elements  in  new 
and  more  complex  acts.  New  conditions,  new  activities,  new 
attitudes  toward  life  thus  characterize  each  successive  period  of 
human  culture.  The  earliest  chapters  in  the  history  of  these 
changes  are  embodied  in  the  spontaneous  activities  of  the  child. 

The  presence  of  mental  attitudes  and  physical  co-ordinations 
that  represent  earlier  stages  of  culture  does  not  preclude  the 
tendency  toward  later  forms.  Instinctive  attitudes,  though 
stronger  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult,  persist  throughout  life ; 
but  not  even  the  child  is  so  bound  by  instinctive  activity  as  was 
the  race  in  its  earliest  stages  of  development.  Tendencies, 
impulses,  which  are  the  product  of  later  periods  of  culture  are 
present  from  a  very  early  period  in  child-life.  The  physical 
co-ordinations  of  the  child  are  more  easily  broken  up  than  they 
were  in  remote  periods  of  racial  development.  New  co-ordi- 
nations are  more  readily  made.  In  a  word,  the  child,  though 
inheriting  in  his  physical  co-ordinations  and  mental  attitudes  the 
traces  of  activities  of  past  stages  of  culture,  is  not  bound  by  any 
of  them.  They  are  present,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  —  a 
means  of  achieving  in  a  brief  period  the  point  of  vantage  which 
it  took  the  race  long  ages  to  reach.  Each  vantage-point  that 
the  child  attains  marks  the  giving  way  of  old  attitudes  to  new 
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ones,  the  releasing  of  former  co-ordinations  and  a  readjustment 
in  the  light  of  a  new  need. 

A  difference  in  mental  attitudes  which  is  most  significant  for 
educational  purposes  is  one  of  function.  The  activity  of  the 
child,  though  as  practical  and  as  real  from  his  own  point  of  view 
as  that  of  the  adult,  from  the  standpoinl  of  the  latter  is  neither 
practical  nor  real.  This  is  due  to  differences  in  the  conditions 
which  operate  in  the  life  of  the  child  and  of  the  adult.  Shielded 
from  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  child  is  free  to  expend  his 
energy  without  regard  to  practical  results.  Energy  which  the 
race  was  compelled  to  expend  in  maintaining  the  struggle  for 
existence  in  the  case  of  the  child  finds  a  normal  expression  in 
play.  But  since  the  physical  co-ordinations  and  emotional 
attitudes  of  the  child  are  largely  the  product  of  the  practical 
activities  of  the  race  during  the  early  stages  of  culture,  the  sur- 
plus energy  now,  as  then,1  is  expended  in  similar  forms.  What 
the  savage  did  seriously  under  the  necessity  of  hunger,  the  child, 
in  obedience  to  his  instinctive  tendencies,  does  in  a  dramatic  way. 

Utility  has  no  such  meaning  for  the  child  as  it  has  for  the 
adult.  That  which  is  useful,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  adult 
uses  the  term,  the  child  takes  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  useful 
to  him  is  that  which  satisfies  instincts  which  represent  higher 
needs.  The  real  attitude  of  the  savage,  fortunately,  is  not  a 
normal  one  in  child-life  today.  It  appears  only  in  cases  of 
arrested  development.  Such  cases  are  found  in  children  whose 
development  has  been  checked  at  the  time  when  the  transition 
from  the  dramatic  to  the  scientific  attitude  should  be  made,  and 
in  children  who  are  obliged  to  use  the  energy  that  should  be 
devoted  to  purposes  of  development  in  performing  real  work. 

To  place  the  responsibilities  of  adult  life  upon  the  child  is 
to  arrest  his  development.  It  crystallizes  the  mental  attitudes 
and  the  processes  of  life  at  a  stage  of  development  below  that 
demanded  by  modern  life.  It  transforms  the  idealized  atti- 
tudes that  should  find  expression  in  educational  activities  into 
real  ones  that  are  limited  to  utilitarian  ends.  Only  by  preserv- 
ing freedom  for  the  manifestation  of  energy  in  forms  which  are 

*  Katharine  E.  Dopp,  The  Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary  Education ,  pp.  24-6. 
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not  real  in  the  sense  of  the  adult,  can  we  raise  the  individual  to 
the  plane  where  his  real  attitudes  are  in  harmony  with  our 
highest  standards  of  life.  Only  by  allowing  the  child  to  express 
his  ideals  in  dramatic  forms,  can  his  activities  be  articulated  to 
those  of  modern  society. 

That  primitive  man  acquired  more  skill  than  the  child  is  not 
strange.  He  had  need  of  more.  Man  early  learned  that  the 
price  of  carelessness  or  lack  of  skill  was  apt  to  be  the  loss  of 
a  limb,  if  not  of  life  itself.  This  fact  acted  as  a  powerful 
incentive  in  the  development  of  skilful  workmanship.  The  con- 
servatism of  savagery  was  such  .that  little  change  was  made  in 
processes  during  many  generations.  The  skill  which  the  savage 
acquired  in  his  youth  was  of  a  kind  that  he  needed  until  the  day 
of  his  death.  A  brief  period  of  plasticity  was  all  that  was  then 
required  in  order  to  lay  the  basis  for  the  several  necessary  varie- 
ties of  skill.  It  was  more  important  at  that  time  to  train  the 
youth  to  become  self-supporting  at  an  early  age  than  to  secure 
conditions  for  his  future  development.  Motives  to  advafice 
were  never  less  powerful,  while  motives  to  engage  in  practical 
activity  were  never  so  great. 

The  conditions  which  affect  the  life  of  the  child  are  very 
different.  Society  has  made  provision  for  the  care  of  the  child 
and  is  endeavoring  to  set  aside  the  period  of  adolescence  as  well 
as  that  of  infancy  and  childhood  for  preparing  the  individual  to 
meet  the  demands  of  later  years.  This  social  habit  is  undoubt- 
edly a  wise  one,  since  it  tends  to  prolong  the  period  of  placticity, 
the  period  during  which  the  basis  for  future  knowledge  and  skill 
must  be  laid. 

The  need  of  knowledge  and  skill  is  everywhere  manifest. 
Never  has  there  been  so  great  a  demand  for  varied  and  highly 
developed  skill  as  at  the  present  moment.  Never  has  there  been 
so  great  a  need  of  ability  to  adjust  oneself  to  a  changing  envi- 
ronment, or  to  take  the  initiative  in  inaugurating  a  change.  In 
private  life  as  well  as  in  every  department  of  public  life  there  is 
a  growing  consciousness  of  a  need  of  an  insight  into  the  funda- 
mental processes  of  the  natural,  physical,  and  social  sciences. 
In   many  places  there  is  likewise  a  dawning  consciousness  of  a 
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need  of  an  insight  into  the  principles  of  art.  Such  insight  is 
impossible  without  a  rich  background  of  experience.  The  most 
favorable  time  for  acquiring  this  experience,  for  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  skill  required  in  adult  life,  is  during  the  years 
of  infancy  and  childhood.  The  most  favorable  method  is  not 
that  which  directs  energy  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  skill  in  a 
limited  number  of  processes,  but  that  which  subordinates  pres- 
ent skill  to  present  as  well  as  to  future  needs. 

Social  occupations  that  call  into  play  the  various  impulses  of 
the  child  serve  to  organize  energy  which  might  otherwise  remain 
unavailable.  Primitive  industries  so  selected  and  arranged  as  to 
embody  a  generalized  history  of  the  early  development  of  the 
race  are  free  from  the  conservatism  of  savagery.  They  are 
transformed  by  the  scientific  spirit.  Through  the  use  of  such 
occupations,  processes  which  represent  the  achievements  of  ages 
may  be  condensed  into  a  program  for  a  few  short  months. 
Such  occupations  afford  present  satisfaction,  because  they  meet 
a  demand  of  the  child  for  a  form  of  practical  activity  in  keeping 
with  his  power  of  control.  They  cultivate  alertness  because 
there  is  ever  present  a  need  of  searching  for  new  materials, 
devising  new  processes,  or  applying  forces  in  more  economical 
ways.  They  cultivate  concentration  because  they  make  a 
demand  for  the  fusion  of  a  variety  of  otherwise  unrelated  ele- 
ments into  one  process  with  which  the  child,  for  the  time  being, 
identifies  himself. 

Differences  in  the  environment  of  the  child  and  the  savage 
greatly  influence  the  choice  of  materials  and  tools  with  which  to 
work.  For  long  ages  raw  materials  were  free  to  whoever  cared 
to  take  the  trouble  to  appropriate  them.  This  is  far  from  the 
case  today.  The  appropriation  of  the  natural  resources  of  this 
country  have  been  made  with  so  little  regard  for  the  future  that 
already  society  is  awakening  to  the  need  of  devising  ways  of 
restoring  the  loss  and  of  preventing  wasteful  methods.  In 
thickly  populated  regions  natural  resources  have  been  appropri- 
ated to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  child  to  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  raw  materials  of  production.  Even 
where  uncultivated  spots  abound,  the  restrictions  placed  by  the 
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owner  are  such  as  to  prevent  the  child  from  making  the  free  use 
of  materials  that  it  was  possible  for  all  to  make  only  a  few 
generations  ago.  The  prevalence  of  such  conditions  makes  it 
imperative  that  ways  be  devised  of  providing  the  child  with  the 
opportunities  necessary  for  educative  purposes.  It  is  likewise 
imperative  that  the  instinctive  attitude  of  hostility  be  trans- 
formed as  early  as  possible  into  a  sympathetic  habit  of  dealing 
with  natural  resources. 

The  excursion,  the  field  trip,  the  school  garden,  and  other 
informal  means  of  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  earth  and 
its  raw  materials  present  most  favorable  opportunities  for  the 
cultivation  of  habits  that  will  insure  an  appreciation  and  a  foster- 
ing care  of  the  natural  features  and  resources  in  one's  environ- 
ment. Where  the  child  is  denied  the  privilege  of  selecting 
materials  of  production  in  their  natural  state,  he  may  be  pro- 
vided with  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  growth  of  typical 
forms.  Such  observations,  supplemented  by  various  ways  of 
illustrating  the  changes  that  take  place,  may  be  substituted  for 
a  complete  first-hand  experience  in  selecting  and  preparing  raw 
materials,  where  conditions  are  such  as  to  deprive  the  child  of 
the  opportunity  of  securing  the  latter. 

Under  present  conditions  the  child  finds  in  the  by-products 
of  artificial  processes  many  materials  which  it  is  as  natural  for 
him  to  use  as  it  was  for  the  savage  to  use  natural  products. 
The  danger  that  attends  their  use  arises  only  when  they  are 
made  to  do  service  for  more  fundamental  experiences. 

In  respect  to  tools  as  well  as  materials,  the  child  is  subject 
to  a  danger  from  which  our  most  remote  ancestors  escaped. 
Obliged  to  invent  the  artificial  tools  that  they  employed,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  possessing  tools  representing  a  technique 
beyond  the  power  to  control.  But  the  child  finds  tools  ready- 
made.  He  is  surrounded  by  them  from  his  earliest  years.  A 
large  part  of  his  early  training  is  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the 
simple  artificial  implements,  tools,  and  utensils  that  are  found  in 
every  home.  Little  danger,  if  any,  attends  the  use  of  simple 
artificial  devices  ;  but  when  the  child  is  allowed  to  use  tools 
without   regard  to  their  function,  when  he   is  allowed  to  form 
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careless  habits,  and  thus  waste  material  and  injure  the  tools,  it  is 
time  to  call  a  halt.  Until  the  child  is  able  to  gain  a  practical 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  a  tool,  there  is  need  of 
limiting  his  use  of  tools  to  those  that  he  is  able  to  control. 
There  are  those  who  would  do  this  by  simplifying  the  child's 
environment  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  make  a  wrong  choice.  Others  would  not  simplify  the 
environment,  but  would  limit  the  child  in  his  relations  to  it  by 
the  exercise  of  authority,  or  by  a  direct  appeal  to  his  reason  or 
moral  sense.  Still  others  would  turn  the  child  loose  upon  his 
environment.  The  exclusive  use  of  any  one  of  these  methods 
would  no  doubt  tend  to  arrest  development.  The  better  way  is 
a  judicious  use  of  all — a  use  which  can  be  made  only  in  the  light 
of  the  facts  of  the  particular  case.  Between  the  extreme  posi- 
tions of  selecting  everything  for  the  child  and  turning  him  loose 
upon  his  environment  there  is  surely  a  means  of  reconciliation. 
Real  freedom,  real  growth,  cannot  be  secured  by  the  use  of  either 
method  alone,  but  must  come  by  means  of  securing  freedom 
within  certain  limits.  No  doubt  there  is  a  larger  place  for  a 
selected  environment  during  infancy  than  in  childhood,  just  as 
there  is  a  larger  place  for  it  in  childhood  than  in  youth  or  adult 
life ;  but  even  in  the  earliest  years  there  is  need  of  the  develop- 
ment that  comes  from  submission  to  authority  and  from  learning 
to  let  some  things  alone. 

An  account  of  the  differences  that  appear  in  the  life  of  the 
child  and  that  of  the  savage  is  not  complete  until  it  is  recognized 
that  the  child  is  a  more  social  creature  than  the  savage.  This  is 
largely  due  to  differences  in  natural  and  social  environment. 
For  long  ages  the  savage  was  obliged  to  face  nature  with  only 
the  slightest  means  of  protecting  himself  from  her  hostile  forces. 
There  was  little  opportunity  under  such  conditions  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  social  instinct.  The  protected  life  of  the  child  in 
a  highly  developed  society,  the  opportunities  provided  for  play 
and  the  development  of  the  social  arts,  unite  in  fostering  the 
social  spirit  from  the  earliest  years.  When  the  child  enters 
school  he  is  ready  to  establish  still  broader  social  relations.  In 
learning  the  art  of  living  with  his  fellow-creatures  in  the  school- 
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room,  he  becomes  less  self-centered.  By  means  of  co-opera- 
tive action  he  loses  for  a  time  his  individuality  in  that  of  the 
group,  and  in  so  doing  gradually  becomes  conscious  of  a  larger 
self  than  he  had  known  before.  To  enlarge  the  self,  to  lay  hold 
of  its  active  forces,  to  see  its  possibilities,  to  establish  relations 
between  the  life  of  the  child  and  that  of  the  race,  are  important 
functions  of  education.  To  this  end  the  environment  of  the 
school,  the  curriculum,  the  methods  of  teaching,  must  all  con- 
tribute. Through  these  agencies  the  child  may  be  aided  in  ac- 
quiring a  mastery  of  the  finest  of  fine  arts — the  art  of  living. 

Katharine  E.  Dopp. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


ACADEMIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF 

TEACHERS. 

II. 

There  is  another  implication  regarding  the  relation  between 
subject-matter  and  corresponding  method  in  the  combination 
course,  in  the  course  composed  chiefly  of  academic  subjects 
and  special  methods,  which  will  bear  looking  into ;  and  that  is 
the  implication  that  method  has  not  a  content  of  its  own  which 
is  derived  from  and  applicable  to  all  subject-matters.  Accord- 
ing to  the  view  under  criticism,  you  have,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
the  training  course  so  many  academic  subjects  which  match  up 
with  subjects  now  being  taught  in  the  schools,  and  on  the  other 
hand  you  have  an  equal  number  of  special  methods  correspond- 
ing. The  academic  subjects  are  supposed  to  give  the  content, 
the  filling,  to  the  mind  of  the  student ;  the  special  methods  are 
to  aid  him  in  readapting  this  content  to  the  minds  of  prospec- 
tive pupils.  The  academic  subjects  are  there  chiefly  on  suf- 
ferance, to  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  the  scholastic  training 
of  students ;  and  yet  the  special  methods  are  naught  apart  from 
the  corresponding  subject-matters.  It  is  a  case  of  the  Kantian 
dualism  —  content  without  form  is  blind,  and  form  without  con- 
tent is  empty.  It  creates  a  deadlock,  under  an  assumed  reci- 
procity.    It  marks  time  without  getting  anywhere. 

The  difficulty  flows  from  the  narrow  and  shortsighted  assump- 
tion that  the  courses  in  a  training  school  must  simply  reflect  or 
match  courses  that  are  being  taught  in  the  schools.  Acting  on 
such  an  assumption,  a  training  school  would  follow  rather  than 
lead  in  the  educational  procession.  Instead  of  being  the  point  in 
the  whole  educational  system  where  pressing  needs  for  improve- 
ment are  most  keenly  reported,  felt,  interpreted,  and  even 
anticipated,  where  the  means  are  at  hand  for  working  out  and 
testing  experimentally  new  and  better  programs  and  methods  in 
response    to    these    needs,  thus  becoming  a  center  of    helpful 
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influence  and  rational  direction,  such  a  training  school  tends  to 
become  a  mere  recruiting  station  for  "the  rank  and  file,"  who, 
like  the  British  soldiers  grimly  characterized  by  Carlyle,  •'  fight 
without  knowledge  of  war/'  if  not  "without  fear  of  death." 

But  a  training  school  is  surely  more  than  a  recruiting  station. 
If  it  is  fulfilling  its  function  and  justifying  its  existence,  a  training 
school  is  the  place  where  naturally  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  conscious  direction  of  educational  progress,  the  scientific 
working  out  and  experimental  testing  of  educational  reforms, 
should  be  more  active,  critical,  and  effective  than  at  any  other 
point  in  the  entire  system  ;  not  because  the  training  school  is  in 
any  sense  cut  loose  from  the  rest  of  the  system,  a  favored  spot 
where  exotic  ideals  may  bloom  in  luxuriance  unmolested  by  the 
hard,  practical  conditions  that  obtain  elsewhere,  but  because  in 
the  deepest  educational  sense  it  is  bound  up  with  the  whole 
system,  bound  up  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  resources  of 
its  past  and  with  the  possibilities  of  its  immediate  future; 
beeause  it  is  the  system  most  conscious  at  this  point  of  all  its 
parts  and  of  their  relations,  and  of  its  life  as  a  working  whole. 
The  ideal  training  school  is  a  continual  rebirth  or  renaissance 
of  education.  It  is  desirable,  no  doubt,  that  a  training  school 
should  include  what  is  called  a  "model  school,"  where  there  can 
be  displayed  the  best  ways  of  doing  the  thing  that  has  been  done 
and  is  being  done ;  but  it  is  also  desirable  that  it  should  include 
an  experimental  school  which  should  aim  to  work  out,  test,  and 
verify  ways  of  doing  still  better  things.  Thus  the  training 
school  becomes  the  point  at  which  the  whole  educational  system 
is  most  conscious  of  itself,  the  point  at  which  it  is  explicitly 
engaged  in  educating  itself. 

All  this  carries  with  it  the  necessity  of  a  conscious  gathering 
up,  of  a  concept,  of  the  educational  situation  as  a  working  whole, 
a  systematic  gathering  up  in  the  sense  that,  like  physiology,  it 
has  to  do  with  a  system.  This  is  method  in  the  larger  sense  of 
the  word  —  call  it  theory,  philosophy,  psychology,  or  history  of 
education,  or  all  combined,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  ignore  customary  distinctions ;  method, 
not  in  the  sense  of  an  empty  framework  to  be  filled  in  with  a  more 
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or  less  alien  content,  but  method  in  the  sense  of  principles  of 
construction,  principles  that  are  inherent  in  the  materials  them- 
selves—  the  growing  mind  and  the  institutions  and  vocations  of 
community  life.  Such  a  gathering  up  and  studying  of  edu- 
cational principles  has  a  content,  a  subject-matter  of  its  own, 
which  is  nothing  less  than  education  itself.  In  that  respect  it 
is  an  academic  subject  like  political  enconomy,  for  example, 
or  chemistry.  It  is  also  the  core  of  the  training-school  situa- 
tion ;  not  an  afterthought,  save  in  the  sense  that  all  thought 
is  afterthought ;  not  an  external  thing,  save  in  the  sense 
that  the  working  use  of  principles,  or  concepts,  make  one 
more  sensitive,  discriminating,  alive  to  things  externally  per- 
ceived ;  not  formal,  save  in  the  sense  that  reconstructs,  antici- 
pates, more  adequate  and  economical  forms  of  organization. 

It  is  plainly  inconceivable  that  courses  in  educational  theory 
should  in  any  sense  supersede  courses  in  special  methods  and 
technique.  On  the  contrary,  the  latter  should  find  themselves 
freed  and  reinforced.  The  task  of  carrying  the  whole  thing  is 
lifted  from  courses  in  special  methods  and  in  technique,  which 
now  may  become  technical  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  points 
of  application  to,  of  contact  with,  the  more  immediate  realities 
of  teaching.  They  represent  the  academic  and  theoretical  work 
focused  upon  the  near  view,  and  so  in  turn  do  they  contribute 
to  the  perspective  of  the  whole. 

To  sum  up  the  matter  as  it  appears  from  the  point  of  view  of 
this  discussion  :  In  addition  to  the  inevitable  courses  in  subject- 
matter  and  in  special  methods  and  technique  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  there  is  a  demand,  growing  out  of  the  present  conflict 
and  confusion,  for  the  more  explicit  recognition  of  two  impor- 
tant principles,  one  of  which  looks  to  the  development  of  the 
individual  teacher,  the  other  to  the  development  of  the  whole 
educational  situation. 

i.  The  first  of  these  principles  is  a  direct  contribution 
from  the  most  advanced  academic  methods  of  training  teachers 
now  in  vogue,  methods  which  carry  with  them  the  implication 
that  a  student  must  first  be  a  learner,  an  inquirer,  an  independent 
investigator,  in  some  degree,  before  he  is  deemed  qualified  to 
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teach.  If  this  contribution  be  accepted  by  the  training  school, 
it  carries  with  it  the  practical  corollary  that  students  in  the  train- 
ing school  should  be  afforded  ample  opportunities  to  elect 
advanced  academic  courses  in  subjects  for  which  they  have  a 
natural  interest  and  sufficient  qualification,  and  which  are  likely 
to  give  scope  and  direction  to  the  inquiring,  experimental,  or 
constructive  tendencies  of  the  growing  mind.  Such  opportunities, 
such  electives,  belong  as  much  to  a  training  school  as  clinics  "to 
a  medical  school,  or  moot  courts  to  a  law  school,  and  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason,  namely,  that  they  afford  intimate,  first- 
hand experience  in  the  fundamental  realities  and  processes  of 
the  profession,  which  in  the  case  of  the  training  school  are 
summed  up  in  the  process  of  learning;  not  learning  in  the 
scholastic  sense  of  acquiring  more  information  or  mechanical 
expertness,  but  in  the  sense  of  developing  latent  capacities  of 
thought  and  action  through  the  exercise  of  these  capacities. 
The  graduate  of  a  training  school  who  has  not  had  some  recent 
first-hand  experience  in  the  most  genuine  forms  of  learning  is  no 
better  off  than  the  graduate  of  a  medical  school  who  has  never 
witnessed  an  operation,  or  the  graduate  of  a  law  school  who  has 
never  taken  part  in  a  moot-court  trial ;  in  fact,  he  may  be  con- 
siderably worse  off. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  whole  educational  situation  there 
is  becoming  apparent  a  clearer  recognition  of  the  strategic 
position  of  the  training  school.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a 
training  school  can  justify  its  existence  to  its  supporters  if  it  is 
really  nothing  more  than  a  trade  school.  Such  a  conception 
would  inevitably  react  against  those  who  would  seem  to  be 
favored  most  by  it,  namely,  the  teachers  themselves,  by  swelling 
the  ranks  of  pattern-trained  apprentices  beyond  the  point  of 
assimilation.  Neither  can  a  training  school  hope  to  receive 
more  than  a  chance  "social  sanction"  if  it  goes  to  the  other 
extreme  and  proceeds  to  develop,  on  the  basis  of  arbitrary,  per- 
sonal dicta,  a  detailed  pedagogic  program  as  a  pretty  complete 
reaction  from  established  methods.  Nor  is  a  hand-to-mouth 
compromise  between  two  such  extremes  desirable,  or  likely  to 
receive  "social  sanction." 
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The  training  school  is  coming  to  occupy  a  strategic,  a  con- 
trolling position  in  educational  affairs  along  with  the  develop- 
ment of  education  as  an  experimental  social  science.  The 
training  school  is  coming  to  be  the  laboratory  of  that  science. 
As  a  laboratory,  it  sustains  the  same  reciprocal  relation  to  the 
more  theoretical  interests,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  more 
immediately  practical  interests,  on  the  other,  that  any  scientific 
laboratory  sustains — a  laboratory  of  chemistry,  say — to  mathe- 
matics and  theoretical  chemistry,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  on  the  other. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  all  practice  is  experimental,  in  so 
far  as  the  carrying  of  ideas  into  effect  involves  an  element  of 
risk,  of  uncertainty.  Again,  practice  is  rarely  completely  satis- 
factory, even  when  it  safely  reaches  the  end  proposed  to  itself. 
It  would  seem,  in  education,  at  least,  as  if  the  less  uncertain,  the 
less  experimental,  any  form  of  practical  procedure  is,  the  more 
unsatisfactory  as  a  means  of  true  education  it  is  likely  to  be ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  satisfactory  and  ideal  some 
newly  proposed  form  of  procedure  appears  to  be,  the  greater  the 
element  of  uncertainty  in  putting  it  into  effect.  I  will  not  try 
to  illustrate  this,  for  I  believe  the  experience  of  almost  any 
teacher  would  readily  furnish  illustrations.  Now,  the  true  labora- 
tory begins  wherever  the  uncertain,  problematic  points  in 
everyday  practice  are  reported,  or  sensed,  most  keenly;  where 
they  are  interpreted,  or  diagnosed,  most  intelligently,  that  is,  in 
the  light  of  underlying  principles ;  and  where  better  ways  of 
overcoming  the  difficulties  are  worked  out  as  ideals  most  compre- 
hensively, and  not  merely  worked  out  as  ideals,  but  tested  experi- 
mentally under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  All  this,  in  the  case 
of  a  laboratory  of  education,  would  naturally  involve  a  theory  of 
education  with  its  psychological,  ethical,  and  logical  aspects. 
Moreover,  what  is  perhaps  more  to  the  point,  it  would  naturally 
be  the  locus  of  the  training  school ;  for  it  almost  goes  without 
saying  that  the  place  in  the  educational  system  or  organism  that 
is  most  alive  to  all  phases  of  the  educational  situation,  most 
alive  to  all  tendencies  in  the  educational  movement,  is  surely  the 
place  where  the  best  training  in  education  is  to  be  had,  whether 
general  or  specialized. 
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Possibly  this  sounds  like  reasoning  in  a  circle.  Earlier  in 
this  paper  I  was  maintaining  that  the  training  school  is  naturally 
the  point  in  the  educational  system  where  reconstruction  is  going 
on  in  the  most  rapid  and  controlled  way;  and  now  I  am  saying 
that  such  a  point  is  naturally  the  locus  of  the  training  school. 
Still,  if  these  statements  be  true,  I  do  not  see  that  they  can  be 
other  than  complementary,  or  other  than  two  aspects  of  the 
same  truth.  It  is,  after  all,  simply  a  question  as  to  whether  edu- 
cators shall  be  educated  by  education ;  a  question  as  to  whether 
they  shall  be  a  conscious  part  of  that  reflection,  prophecy,  and 
verification,  of  that  continual  experiment,  by  which  education, 
not  without   toil,  pain,  and   conflict,   perennially  educates  and 

renews  itself. 

Willard  C.  Gore. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Education. 


THE    FOLKSONG    IN    MUSIC   STUDY. 

There  is  perhaps  no  field  in  the  great  realm  of  music  which 
offers  to  the  student  more  fascinating  material  for  research  than 
does  the  folksong.  Springing  from  the  very  heart  of  the  people, 
it  is  as  truly  and  vividly  expressive  of  race-character  and  race- 
history  as  are  those  myths  which  it  so  often  clothes.  The  life 
of  a  people,  its  struggles  and  victories,  its  loves  and  hates,  its 
joys  and  sorrows,  is  as  securely  preserved  for  us  in  its  songs  as 
is  the  fly  in  amber;  for  not  only  do  we  find  the  mass  of  the 
songs  of  every  country  devoted  to  its  wars,  its  loves,  and  its 
drinking-bouts,  but  the  labors  of  the  people,  their  festivals  and 
dances,  as  well  as  their  myths  and  legends,  claim  place  in  these 
simple  lyrics. 

Chief  among  the  charms  of  the  folksong  is  its  power  to  express 
race-characteristics.  The  Italian  melody  is  always  suave  and 
graceful;  the  Russian  has  all  the  rudeness  and  pathos  of  the 
people  from  whom  it  springs;  and  even  the  undiscriminating 
hearer  can  readily  distinguish  between  French  and  Scandinavian 
gaiety.  No  Tschaikowsky,  no  Grieg  or  Chopin,  ever  made  us 
feel  more  keenly  the  wild  sadness  or  the  romantic  fervor  of  his 
race  than  does  the  humble  bard  whose  name  even  is  lost  to  us. 

These  simple  tunes,  often  of  the  greatest  beauty,  are  the 
chosen  material  of  the  masters  in  music.  The  Scotch  songs 
arranged  by  Beethoven;  Schuman's  "Two  Grenadiers,"  with  its 
great  climax  of  the  "  Marseillaise ;"  the  dramatic  struggle  of  the 
French  and  Russian  airs  in  Tschaikowsky's  overture  "1812;" 
Richard  Strauss's  Italian  suite,  with  its  humorous  and  charming 
use  of  the  Neapolitan  street-song,  "  Finiculi,  finicula ;"  and,  most 
modern  of  all,  Humperdinck's  delightful  opera,  "  Hansel  and 
Gretel" — are  familiar  illustrations  which  show  with  what  delight 
the  great  musician  spends  the  richness  of  his  art  in  setting  these 
homely  jewels. 

Nor  is  the  more  modern  musician's  use  of  the  folksong  for 
the  sake  of  its  local  coloring  and  the  race-characteristics  which 
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it  expresses  the  most  important  of  its  functions.  All  more  elabo- 
rate melodic  forms  may  be  said  to  be  developments  of  this 
archaic  type  of  tune,  and  both  Lied  and  aria  are  its  legitimate 
descendants.  Furthermore,  the  symphonies  of  Haydn,  Schubert, 
and  Brahms  contain  many  melodies  which  are  either  folksongs 
pure  and  simple  or  developments  of  these. 

Much  church  music,  even  of  the  better  and  purer  kind,  is  also 
indebted  largely  to  the  folksong.  The  music  heard  in  most  Protes- 
tant churches  is  too  often  direct  adaptation  from  secular  sources. 
The  opera,  the  sentimental  song,  and  the  folksong  have  all  been 
laid  under  contribution  to  such  a  degree  that  the  average  choir 
singer  regards  any  tune  joined  to  any  hymn  suitable  to  church 
service. 

But  the  older  churches — and  especially  those  whose  liturgi- 
cal forms  have  given  opportunity  to  the  musician  of  taste  and 
judgment,  until  finally  a  school  of  dignified  and  worthy  music 
has  grown  up  to  be  their  ornament — have  fostered  the  less  for- 
mal religious  songs  of  the  people.  The  Lutheran  church,  which 
boasts  a  Bach  and  Mendelssohn,  is  not  wanting  in  sacred  folk- 
songs, while  the  Catholic  church,  with  all  its  great  composers  of 
masses,  is  most  rich  in  these  fine  old  traditional  tunes.  The 
Regensburg  Cecilian  movement,  which  has  restored  to  familiar 
use  the  beautiful  early  music  of  the  church,  the  Gregorian  plain- 
song,  and  the  masses  of  Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries, 
has  also  encouraged  the  singing  of  these  venerable  melodies, 
which  one  generation  has  handed  down  to  the  next  for  centuries. 

The  naive  character  of  the  folksong,  its  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness, as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  is  the  source  from  which  so  much 
of  the  best  music  is  drawn,  would  seem  to  point  to  it  as  a  proper 
and  natural  material  for  the  teaching  of  singing  to  children. 

An  examination  of  the  school  music  books  of  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  shows  the  uni- 
versal recognition  of  this  fact.  The  pedagogues  who  are  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  compilations  of  school  music  in  use  in 
America  have  to  some  extent  followed  the  lead  of  their  brethren 
overseas.  Of  late,  however,  there  seems  a  growing  inclination 
to  abandon  the  folksong  and  have  recourse  to  the  more  sophis- 
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ticated  forms  of  music.  This  is  doubtless  natural  enough.  We 
are  not  a  naive  people,  and  the  naivete  of  the  folksong  appeals 
to  us  perhaps  less  than  it  does  to  another  race.  Certainly  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  in  any  other  country  school  music 
books  composed  by  one  person  from  cover  to  cover,  and  such 
books  may  be  found  here  in  very  extensive  use. 

Our  own  lack  of  musical  background  is  probably  responsible 
for  this.  The  statement  that  Americans  have  no  folksongs  is  not 
more  true  than  the  statement  that  Americans  have  no  distinct 
racial  characteristics.  We  are  too  conglomerate  and  too  young 
for  either,  and  we  have  therefore  no  national  art.  We  are  tal- 
ented and  clever,  but  as  yet  entirely  imitative. 

These  seem  to  me  excellent  reasons  for  using  as  educational 
material  this  great  mass  of  songs  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
time  in  other  and  older  countries,  where  ideals  are  higher,  and 
taste  better,  than  with  us. 

The  class  of  people's  melodies  to  which  belong  such  beauti- 
ful tunes  as"Gott  erhalte  Franz,  den  Kaiser/' by  Haydn,  the 
"Schwertlied,"  by  von  Weber,  and  "God  Save  the  King,"  by 
Henry  Carey,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  as  "America,"  is, 
speaking  from  the  purely  musical  point  of  view,  the  best.  These 
songs  are  all  folksongs,  and  are  still  works  of  art.  Sung  of  all 
men  in  the  lands  where  they  were  made,  they  still  bear  the  mark 
of  genius  in  their  greater  beauty  of  melody  as  in  their  greater 
expressiveness.  And  while  they  are  a  most  dignified  expression 
of  the  words,  they  still  present  the  natural,  intervals,  the  com- 
pact form,  and  the  simple  rhythm  which  so  well  fit  them  for 
use  in  reading  and  writing  of  notes.  At  the  same  time,  their 
naive  character  seems  most  appropriate  to  their  use  with  chil- 
dren, whose  greatest  charm — that  of  unconsciousness  —  so  much 
of  our  education  seems  bent  upon  destroying. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  debarring  the  artistic  song-form 
from  the  schoolroom.  On  the  contrary,  the  children's  songs  of 
Schumann,  Brahms,  Taubert,  and  Reinccke,  and  later  the  simpler 
works  of  Schubert,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Handel,  Mendelssohn,  and 
even  Beethoven,  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  folksong.  I 
should   insist,  however,    upon  these   appearing  in    their  original 
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and  pure  form,  and  not  in  those  garbled  arrangements  and  adap- 
tations so  frequently  published.  The  simpler  works  of  the  great 
composers  preserve  to  us  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  folksong, 
nor  is  that  direct  and  childlike  spirit  wanting  in  many  works  of 
the  middle  class,  to  be  found  in  foreign  music. 

This  is  unfortunately  not  the  case  with  the  bulk  of  music  pro- 
duced by  American  composers.  Here  we  find  aspiration  to  a 
more  highly  developed  art-form,  but  an  undisguised  conscious- 
ness of  this  form;  or  we  find  the  simplicity  of  notation  without 
simplicity  of  spirit.  The  composer  seems  too  frequently  to  be 
asking  his  listeners,  "  Isn't  this  pretty?"  or,  "  Isn't  this  pathetic?" 
or,  worse  still,  "Isn't  this  cute?"  The  "  cute  "  song  seems  to 
me  the  bane  of  American  music. 

The  average  teacher  of  music,  while  he  recognizes  certain  of 
their  advantages  as  material  for  his  work,  fails  often  to  appre- 
ciate the  real  charm  of  folksongs,  which  is  the  greatest  charm  of 
all  music ;  that  is,  its  expressiveness.  We  see  this  in  the  deplor- 
able practice,  so  common  among  schoolbook  makers,  of  adapt- 
ing any  convenient  words  to  these  familiar  tunes,  regardless  of 
the  real  meaning  and  significance  of  the  words  and  music. 

There  is  no  denying  that  certain  adaptations  may  be  justified. 
Many  foreign  texts  are  untranslatable;  many  others  are  not  worth 
translating,  either  because  their  content  is  foolish,  or  because  it 
means  nothing  to  an  American  child.  Also,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  find  an  English  poem  which  fits  the  music  more  successfully 
than  a  translation  can.  This  sort  of  adaptation,  however,  calls 
for  taste  and  time  and  skill,  which  are  not  always  to  be  relied 
upon  in  the  adapter.  Indeed,  there  is  no  "  job  "  for  which  the 
'prentice  hand  feels  himself  more  fitted,  and  which  he  under- 
takes more  complacently,  than  this  most  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult one. 

Hence  such  atrocities  as  the  following:  Schumann's  plaint  of 
the  ZigeunerbuW  condemned  to  death  has  a  simple,  beautiful 
tune,  but  its  text  is  properly  thought  inappropriate  to  the  school- 
room. So  the  gypsy  about  to  be  hanged  becomes,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  a  whistling  plowboy,  and  nobody's  feelings  are 
hurt.  Besides,  praise  be  to  the  fine  arts!  we  have  a  Schumann 
song. 
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Or  here  is  the  Lohengrifi  Wedding  March.  It  is  both  beauti- 
ful and  popular,  but  the  original  words  are  too  sentimental  for 
school  use.  Good !  We  make  it  forthwith  into  a  patriotic  song, 
with  all  its  melting  numbers,  glorifying  the  "  flag  of  the  free." 

Many  an  adapter,  however,  who  would  stop  short  of  such 
deeds  of  violence  to  works  of  art  would  regard  the  folksong 
with  less  reverence. 

Even  the  Germans,  whose  musical  taste  and  knowledge  are 
so  much  above  our  own,  appear  to  regard  many  of  their  melo- 
dies as  neutral  in  character. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  a  tune  has  real  beauty,  it  is  because 
it  expresses  some  emotion,  some  thought.  Certainly,  if  the  tune 
gives  the  impression  of  melancholy  with  one  set  of  words,  it  can- 
not be  expected  to  express  joy  with  another  set.  This  disregard 
of  the  quality  of  its  expressiveness  seems  to  me  the  greatest  mis- 
use of  the  folksong.  I  believe  that  only  the  teacher  who  studies 
it  in  its  original  form  can  make  the  best  use  of  the  folksong. 
When  this  is  impossible,  as  in  the  case  of  some  very  old  tunes, 
the  quality  of  the  tune  should  be  most  carefully  considered  before 
adapting  it.  A  melody  should  not  be  used  as  a  peg  upon  which 
to  hang  verses  of  possible  meter,  or  its  beauty  will  vanish. 

I  recall  being  taught  as  a  small  child  a  song  about  a  duck  who 
took  her  family  of  chickens  to  swim  in  the  brook.  An  occasional 
refrain  of  "  cluck  !  cluck  !  "  was  supposed  to  add  piquancy  to  this 
ditty,  but  I  remember  to  have  still  thought  it  a  very  stupid 
song.  Years  after,  I  came  upon  the  tune  with  its  original  Ger- 
man words.  This  time  it  was  a  pretty  tale  of  three  knights  who 
ride  away  to  the  wars,  calling  to  their  fair  ladies  as  they  pass 
through  the  gateway,  "Ade  !  Ade !"  It  is  considered  a  charming 
song,  but,  no  matter  how  often  I  hear  it,  the  "Ade  "  is  never 
"Ade,"  but  always  "  Cluck!    cluck!  " 

There  are,  of  course,  many  folksongs  whose  claim  to  beauty 
is  very  slender.  Many  of  the  German  folksongs  seem  tome  com- 
monplace and  uninteresting,  but  the  large  proportion  has  a  cer- 
tain plainness  and  lack  of  pretentiousness  which  entitle  them  to 
respect.  There  is  also  a  large  class  of  these  melodies  which  are 
not  suited  to  the  wants  of  children,  and,  while  they  are  naive  and 
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ALL   THE    BIRDS   HAVE   COME   AGAIN. 
Allegretto.  German  Folksong. 
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I    All   the  birds  have  come  a   -    gain.  Come  with  joy  •  ous  sing  •  ing;  \ 
(  Thro' the  mead- ow  and     the    wood  Hear  their  voic  •  es   ring- ing;  1 
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Rob  -  in,  bluebird,  thrush,  and    all—  Listen    to  their  mer  -  ry      call; 
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Pleasant  springtime's  hap-py     days      Joy  and  life     are  bring  -  ing. 
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Words  Adapted. 
Andantino. 
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Traditional  Tune. 
Old  English. 
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1 .  Eve  -  ning  light  on   the    pas  -  ture  lands,  twinkling,       twink  -  ling; 

2.  Cow  bells  ring-ing    a     sleep  -  y  chime,   tink  -  ling,       tink    -    ling, 
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Down  we   go  with  our  pails   in  hand,  Ma  -  ry,  Mol  -  ly,  and    I. 
As     we  call  o'er  the  mead-ow-thyme,Ma  -  ry,  Mol  -  ly,  and    1. 
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SUR   LE    PONT   D'AVIGNON. 
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Sur    le  pont    d'Av-ig  -  non      L'on  y  dans-e     L'on  y  dans-e, 
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Sur    le   pont    d'Av  -  ig  -  non     Tout  le  monde  y    danse  en    ronde 
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Les    pay  sans  font  comme    <ja       Et     puis   en  -  core  comme  ca. 
1  From  Modern  Music  Series,  Silver,  Burdette  &  Co. 
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Allegro. 


JUTLAND   DANCING   SONG.1 
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Good  eve-ning!  good  eve-ning!  ye  mer-ry  danc-ers  all!  Good  evening!  good 
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eve  -  ning!  ye  peo  -  pie  great  and  small.    Ye  dames  and  ye  mas-ters,  ye 
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young  men  and  maid-ens,To  mirth  and  to  danc-ing  my  fid  -  die  doth  call.  Good 


>Afi-   >U,  J  J'TTr-  »  J  ; 
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eve    -    ning!  good  eve    -     ning!  ye  mer  -  ry  danc  -  ers   all. 


Tra     la    la    la     la      la    la    la    Tra     la    la    la     la      la     la     la 


Tra     la     la     la    la       la    la     la     Tra     la     la     la     la      la. 


DO- DO.9 


Spanish  Lullaby. 


Little  shoes  are  sold  at  the  doorway  of  heaven,  And  to  all  the  tattered  little 


an -gels  are  giv-en;  Slumber,  my  dar   -    ling,  slum-ber,  my  dar-  ling, 
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SIum-ber,my  dar  -  ling  ba  -  by.  Do  -  do,  do  -  do,  A  -  ve  Ma-ria,  do-do. 

1  Hrinrich  Reimann,  Internationale  Folkslieder. 

■Sturgis  and  Blace,  Songs  of  the  Pyrineis.     Boston:  A.  P.  Schmidt. 
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direct,  express  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  grown  people.  Still 
there  are  many  which  have  always  been  sung  by  children  and  by 
generations  of  children,  some  of  them  in  many  different  coun- 
tries and  tongues. 

Among  these  I  know  none  whose  permanence  seems  more  the 
result  of  beauty,  charm,  and  a  childlike  unconsciousness  than  the 
German  "  Alle  Vogel  sind  schon  da,"  the  French  "Sur  le  pont 
d'Avignon,"  and  the  old  English  "  Dairy  Maids,"  which  I  print 
herewith.  To  these  I  have  added  three  others  which  are  less 
simple,  though  not  less  beautiful. 

The  Russian  boat  song,  indeed,  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  airs  I  know,  and  I  wish  I  had  been  able  to  find  a  fitting 
translation  for  this  most  rare  rqelody.  Professor  Bucher  in  his 
able  Arbeit  und  Rythmus  gives  this  as  one  of  many  examples  of 
songs  whose  origin  was  undoubtedly  the  rhythmic  motion  sug- 
gested by  the  workman's  occupation — in  this  case  the  measured 
dip  and  pull  of  the  rower's  oars. 

With  such  material  as  this  to  choose  from,  one  cannot  but  feel 

sure  that  the  coming  adapter  and  translator  will  be  able  to  add 

much  that  is  valuable  to  American  school  music. 

The  University  of  Chicago  ELEANOR  Smith. 

School  of  Education. 

1  Karl  Bucher,  Arbeit  und  Rythmus,  Leipzig. 
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II. 

• 

He  is  the  fortunate  one  among  children  who,  like  Dr.  Holmes, 
tumbles  about  in  a  library  in  babyhood.     He  makes  acquaint- 
ance with  books  as  a  matter  of  course,  unconscious  of  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  way.     And  if  chance  or  an  attractive  binding  or  the 
allurement  of  a  shelf  beyond  easy  reach  lead  him  to  adventure 
beyond  the  bounds  set  by  theorizers  as  to  children's  develop- 
ment, the  chances  are  that  no  harm  is  done.     He  will  not  perse- 
/vere  in  reading  a  book  from  which  he  gets  nothing,  while  from 
/  many  a  book  presumably  beyond  his  powers  he  gets  a  deal  of 
V  good.    The  girl  who  at  eight  or  nine  reads  all  the  child  parts  of  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss,  and  at  ten  turns  from  her  doll  to  Hamlet  and 
from  Hamlet  to  her  doll,  unconscious  of  doing  anything  unusual 
in  either  case,  and  not  pestered  with  questions  as  to  the  story  of 
either  book  and  her  liking  for  it,  is  developing  naturally  enough. 
No  one  need  worry  about  her.     Very  likely  she  will  still  play 
with  dolls  in  her  teens  and   read    Robin   Hood   tales   and   the 
Jungle  Book  with   keen   pleasure  when   she  is  getting  acquainted 
with    George    Meredith    and    declaring   The   Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feverel   her    favorite    novel.     A  perfectly   natural   and   healthy 
j  development  in  a  child  who  has  easy  access  to  books  is  pretty 
•  sure  to  show  such  idiosyncrasies. 

The  conditions  of  school  life  substitute  class  work  for  this 
solitary  browsing,  and  the  control  and  guidance  of  a  teacher  for 
this  almost  untrammeled  freedom.  These  two  circumstances 
make  necessary  vastly  more  circumspection  in  the  choice  of 
literature,  and  materially  limit  the  possibilities  of  accomplish- 
ment. We  cannot  even  do  with  children  in  the  schoolroom  what 
we  can  do  with  a  child  at  home.  We  may  read  Kingsley's 
Greek  Heroes  to  a  child  of  five  and  Bryant's  Odyssey  to  a  six-  or 
seven-year-old  with  great  contentment  to  both  child  and  reader. 
But  he  had  need  be  a  brave  man  who  should  undertake  just  that 
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with  a  class  of  fifteen  or  twenty  first-year  children  from  all  sorts 
of  homes.  We  cannot  possibly  know  a  roomful  of  other  peo- 
ple's children  as  we  know  the  child  or  the  little  group  of  chil- 
dren of  our  own  at  home.  We  cannot  choose  so  closely  with 
an  eye  to  the  special  needs  of  each  individual  when  there  are 
twenty  to  be  taught  together.  We  fall  back  inevitably  on  the 
stories  that  have  been  handed  down  from  the  childhood  of  the 
race  and  approved  by  children  in  all  ages ;  and  on  such  more  or 
less  modern  stories  and  poems  as  most  nearly  approximate  these 
in  spirit  and  charm. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  what  it  is  in  the  folklore,  fairy-stories, 
and  legends  favored  by  children  that  makes  them  appeal  so 
surely  to  the  child's  liking  and  at  the  same  time  fits  them  to  the 
purposes  of  education.  To  begin  with,  they  are  pieces  of 
human  life,  and  children  of  six  or  seven  are  already  deeply  curi- 
ous as  to  life.  These  stories,  moreover,  center  the  interest  in 
human  beings — and  in  human  beings  of  definite  character,) 
strongly  marked,  and  on  the  whole  simple,  so  that  in  their  main 
outlines  the  characters  may  be  readily  grasped  by  young  chil- 
dren. And  then  they  tell  a  story — and  children  are  almost  as 
fond  of  stories  as  their  elders  are,  as  anxious  to  have  something 
doing,  to  feel  that  they  are  moving  toward  some  natural  goal. 
Further,  the  emotions  involved  in  these  stories  are  for  the  most 
part  naive,  open,  unsophisticated.  And,  finally,  the  morality  is 
almost  as  simple  and  unshaded  as  the  characters.  Children  in 
the  main  instinctively  demand  this,  and  are  not  likely  to  profit 
much  from  any  presentation  of  emotions  or  morals  in  more  com- 
plex form.  They  must  live  a  good  deal  more  before  they  are 
ready  for  the  fine  distinctions  and  the  subtilties  of  good  and  evil 
in  conduct.  They  must  come  to  these  sometime,  indeed,  if  they 
are  ever  to  know  life  sympathetically  and  deeply,  but  not  now.  In 
the  meantime  we  can  supply  from  the  simpler  classics  material! 
for  the  child's  own  transforming  power  to  make  over  into  his 
own  substance — material  for  finer  loves  and  juster  hates,  for 
more  generous  laughter  and  tears  and  nobler  admiration. 

It  is  the  large  childlikeness,  the  naivete,  the  unconscious  sim- 
plicity of  the  old  tales  that  makes  it  so  hard  to  find  anything  to 
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match  them  in  literature  of  more  modern  origin.  Schoolcraft's 
Algic  Researches,  which  Longfellow  drew  on  so  largely  for  the 
materials  used  in  Hiawatha,  should  perhaps  be  classed  with  the 
more  primitive  work.  However  that  may  be,  we  could  do  worse 
than  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  stories  in  it  for  the  literature  of 
the  first  two  years.  It  is  a  pity  they  are  buried  under  so  for- 
bidding a  name  and  in  a  government  publication.  Hiawatha 
itself  long  ago  won  the  hearts  of  children,  and  few  who  have 
seen  it  used  in  primary  classes  would  question  its  title  to  a  place 
in  school  work  there.  More  would  hesitate  to  make  similar  use 
of  the  Jungle  Book.  No  doubt  this  book,  like  Gulliver's  Travels, 
with  the  story  it  tells  so  fascinatingly,  combines  a  satire  on 
human   nature   and   human    institutions.     This   satire  is    some- 

* 

times    subtile,    sometimes    palpable ;    but,    unlike  Swift's,  it    is 
never  sardonic,  hardly  ever  bitter,  and,  best  of  all,   a    child  will 
never  discover  it.     On  th£  contrary,  what  the   child  feels  is  the 
sympathy   with  which  the  story  is  told,  the  humanness   of  the 
/  animals   that  makes   fellowship   with  them  so  easy  and  natural, 
^the  charm  of  finding  the  familiar  in  the  unfamiliar,  and  the  never- 
failing  interest  of  the  incidents  themselves,  centering  always  in 
the  boy  Mowgli.     And  some  children  in  school  and  out  feel  the 
beauty  of  the  words  and  the  fascination  of  the  jungle,  the  forest. 
It  is  not  easy  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  to  keep  this  out  of  the 
schoolroom  is  to  keep  primary  children  out  of  their  rights.     Like 
Robinson  Crusoe,    though    in  subtler  fashion,   it  appeals  to    the 
vagrant,  errant  impulses  surviving,  it  may  be,   from  the  shadowy 
1st  of  our  forest  ancestry  ;    gives  the  freedom  of  forest  and  field 
the  spirit  while  the  restless  little  feet  are  held   in  the  school- 
room ;    and  all  the  while  it  suggests  that  freedom  goes,  not  with 
lawlessness,  but  with  loyalty  and  obedience,  and  with  kindness 
and  justice.     The  Robin  Hood   story,  too,  with  all  its  superficial 
outlawry,  has   the  same  core  of  honesty  and  fidelity,  and  a  kin- 
dred charm  of  the  woods.      Humor  brightens  it  and  opens  the 
/child's    vision    to    mirthful   incongruities    of  boast  and    act,  of 
/  expectation  and  fulfilment.     In  it  a  manly  self-reliance  and  fair 
yj^lay  go  side  by  side  with  gratitude  for  a  friend's  help  in  need 
and  a  quick  readiness  to  lend  a  hand.     The  individual  and  the 
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social  virtues  alike  are  there  embodied  in  Robin  and  his  faithful 
outlaws.  It  is  only  when  incarnated  that  they  can  appeal  with 
any  force  to  children,  but  when  incarnated  they  are  capable  of 
kindling  in  children  ardor  and  fine  emulation.  Robinson  Crusoe  is 
another  book  that  holds  children  now  as  it  held  us  when  we 
thumbed  its  leaves  or  listened  while  a  dear  voice  read  the  story 
of  the  much-envied  castaway.  We  did  envy  him,  and  we  planned 
together  to  run  away  and  find  an  unknown  island  in  the  woods 
we  knew  by  heart.  And  children  envy  him  now  and  plan  to  run 
away.  But  something  blessedly  interferes  with  their  plans  as 
with  ours.  And,  without  knowing  it,  they  are  getting,  as  we  got, 
first  lessons  in  the  strange  helplessness  of  the  individual  apart 
from  his  fellows,  glimpses  of  the  intricate  interweaving  of  lives 
and  generations  and  occupations.  The  sea  that  separates  and 
binds  together  the  races  of  men  grows  real  to  the  imagination ; 
the  pictures  in  an  old  geography  gain  significance ;  and  strange 
countries  and  customs  are  added  to  the  little  world  already 
familiar. 

The  literature  so  far  suggested  for  the  earliest  school  years  is 
altogether  in  the  form  of  prose  tales,  except  Hiawatha.  If  the 
child  were  to  get  only  this,  he  would  miss  some  things  ill  to  be 
spared.  Certain  instincts  that  are  awakened  before  the  child 
can  yet  distinguish  an  articulate  word,  and  that  are  capable  of 
developing  into  sources  of  pleasure  of  a  high  and  noble  kind, 
would  be  ignored,  and  ignored  to  the  impoverishment  of  all  his 
life.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  experimenters  in  child  psy- 
chology have  hit  upon  the  time  at  which  the  child  first  develop, 
susceptibility  to  pleasure  from  musical  tone  and  rhythmic  move 
ment.  For  aught  I  know,  this  pleasure  may  mingle  vaguely 
with  the  baby's  earliest  sense  of  comfort  and  warmth  upon  the 
mother's  breast,  or  in  her  lap  as  she  sings  it  to  sleep.  At  all 
events,  the  baby  very  early  gives  signs  of  pleasure  at  any  sound 
rhythmically  uttered,  and  of  greater  pleasure  when  the  sound  is 
musical.  The  development  of  this  early  instinct  should  not  be 
left  to  music  alone.  From  the  first,  poetry  should  be  called  to 
the  aid  of  music.  If  this  has  not  been  done  at  home,  the  school 
will   find    the   instinct    relatively  dwarfed,   and   must    therefore 
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make  more  persistent  effort  to  call  it  out  and  train  it  into  a 
larger  and  more  intelligent  life,  while  preserving  jealously  all  its 
original  spontaneity.  Of  course,  this  means  not  only  that  poems 
should  form  a  part  of  the  course  throughout,  but  that  they  should 
be  read  or  recited  by  the  teacher  with  full  consciousness  of  their 
poetic  nature,  full  recognition  in  tone  and  movement  that  they 
are  not  mere  words  significant  of  ideas,  but  such  words  set  to 
music  that  is  significant  of  emotion. 

The  field  for  choice  even  in  the  earliest  school  years  is  by  no 
means  narrow.  "Mother  Goose"  melodies  are  capital.  Chil- 
dren are  easily  at  home  in  that  fantastic  world  where  animals  are 
very  human  and  even  dumb  inanimate  objects  grow  animate  and 
speak.  The  images  presented  are  simple  and  vivid,  the.  stories 
tantalizingly  brief,  but  satisfying  the  desire  for  action.  And  the 
rhythm  is  imperious.  No  child,  left  to  itself,  can  fail  to  mark 
the  beat  in  "Little  Jack  Horner,"  or  "Little  Boy  Blue,"  or 
"Lady  Bird,  Lady  Bird,"  or  "Little  Miss  Muffet"— or  in  any 
one  of  the  delightful  company.  No.  1  of  Norton's  "  Heart  of 
Oak"  books  offers  a  store  of  precious  jingles  for  our  use.  Shak- 
spere  can  be  drawn  on  for  songs  that  will  go  on  singing  in  mys- 
terious beauty  in  child  minds.  Wordsworth  has  some  simple 
and  direct  little  out-of-door  poems  and  poems  of  animal  and 
bird  life  that  hold  children.  Even  some  of  his  more  subtly  felt 
poems  charm  children  by  their  music  and  an  occasional  simple 
and  vivid  image.  And  "Lucy  Gray"  once  heard  is  demanded 
over  and  over.  William  Blake  supplies  a  handful  of  lyrics  for 
early  use,  Hood  adds  two  or  three,  Tennyson  maybe  a  score, 
never  forgetting  "The  Brook."  Emerson  may  be  drawn  on. 
Lowell  gives  us  "The  First  Snowfall,"  and  Whittier  a  group  of 
poems  that  will  not  out  of  children's  minds.  Among  these  I 
should  include  "My  Playmate,"  "The  Witch's  Daughter," 
"Telling  the  Bees,"  "The  Pipes  at  Lucknow,"  and  "  In  School 
Days,"  but  most  certainly  not  "The  Barefoot  Boy."  The  Cary 
sisters  were  too  much  given  to  moralizing,  but  they  may  add  a 
very  few  to  our  chosen  poems.  Celia  Thaxtcr  must  be  included. 
One  woman  at  least  will  never  forget  the  haunting  charm  of 
the  sea  and  the  twilight    and  the    loneliness  of  the  gathering 
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storm  that  she  first  felt  when  at  maybe  ten  years  old  she  read 
Mrs.  Thaxter's  "The  Sandpiper"  —  nor  how  all  the  joy  in 
the  sea  tones  and  color  and  movement  and  loneliness  that  she 
had  first  learned  from  Mrs.  Thaxter  in  childhood  came  over 
her  when,  a  far-inlander  by  birth,  she  set  foot  on  Appledore 
and  White  Island  and  climbed  the  lighthouse  tower.  George 
Macdonald  has  a  few  poems  that  children  love,  and  Field  like- 
wise. Bryant  and  Holmes  may  contribute ;  and  Mrs.  Piatt, 
though  scantily.  Longfellow  adds  some  shorter  poems  to  Hia- 
watha; and  Stevenson  gives  inexhaustible  joy  in  The  Child's 
Garden, 

This  cursory  enumeration  of  poems  easily  accessible,  and  in 
one  way  or  another  adapted  to  use  in  the  first  few  years  of  school 
life,  will  at  once  be  understood  to  be  merely  suggestive.  Long 
as  it  is,  it  is  very  incomplete.  Each  of  us  has  his  own  memory 
of  childish  favorites,  his  own  little  group  of  poems  tested  by  his 
own  pleasure  as  a  child,  or  by  trial  with  groups  of  children  in 
school  and  out  since.  No  two  groups  will  quite  agree.  No  two 
teachers  would  be  equally  successful  with  any  group  of  such 
poems.  The  teacher  must  be  left  great  freedom  of  choice,  but 
not  the  freedom  of  leaving  out  poetry  altogether,  nor,  let  us 
hope,  freedom  to  use  commonplace,  mawkish,  versified  prose  for 
poetry.  Good  nonsense  verse  is,  on  the  contrary,  legitimate  for 
children  as  for  adults.  But  to  remain  good  it  must  be  used 
sparingly.  For  daily  sustenance  the  child-soul  has  a  right  to 
beauty  and  harmony,  to  true  thought  and  serious  poetic  utter- 
ance. 

Taking  prose  and  poetry  together,  material  enough  has  been 
suggested  for  three  years.  Possibly  the  poetry  can  hardly  be 
confined  to  three.  Certainly  the  poetic  sources  to  be  drawn  from 
in  the  next  few  years  remain  largely  the  same:  only,  "as  this 
temple  waxes*'  and  "the  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
grows  wide  withal,"  we  may  draw  more  generously  on  the  poets 
named  and  add  to  their  number  worthy  compeers.  A  few  bal- 
lads, such  as  "Sir  Patrick  Spens,"  "  Edom  o'Gordon,"  and  some 
of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads,  are  in  place  in  the  sixth  year  and 
even    earlier.      Other    Elizabethan    songs    besides    Shakspere's 
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may  be  chosen  for  sheer  singing  quality,  for  vivid  image,  and 
for  imaginative  lift.  And  these  may  be  used  anywhere  from  the 
fourth  year  on.  The  Cavalier  poets,  not  wholly  to  be  depended 
on,  can  nevertheless  add  here  and  there  a  noble  lyric.  And 
when  we  come  nearer  to  our  own  time,  to  name  the  poets  avail- 
able for  the  schoolroom  from  the  fourth  year  is  almost  to  call 
the  poet  roll.  Now,  especially,  when  ideas  of  their  own  country 
and  of  their  relation  to  it  are  beginning  to  gather  definiteness  in 
children's  minds,  our  own  poets  are  indispensable.  Love  clings 
to  person  and  place,  to  paths  daily  trodden  and  familiar  horizon 
lines.  Our  poets  have  been  home  lovers.  The  fragrance  of  our 
native  earth  is  in  their  verse ;  and  not  skylark  and  nightingale, 
but  bluebird  and  bobolink  and  mocking-bird,  sing  there.  There 
we  can  name  the  trees  that  bend  above  us,  and  follow  with  con- 
tented eye  the  billowy  grasses  of  meadow  and  prairie.  Lingering 
day  by  day  with  Whittier  and  Lowell  and  Bryant  and  Long- 
fellow, with  Lanier  and  Hayne  and  Riley,  we  grow  to  love 
the  Merrimac  and  Bearcamp  water,  the  Charles  and  its  water 
meadows,  the  rocky  New  England  shores  and  woodlands,  south- 
ern forests  and  marshes,  and  homely  inland  fields  and  orchards. 
Wherever  one  of  our  poets  has  lived  we  are  at  home,  and  love 
of  the  land  grows  as  our  feet  grow  familiar  with  their  paths  and 
.  our  eyes  rest  upon  the  hills  and  skies  they  loved.  Love  of 
country  as  an  ideal  is  rooted  deep  in  personal  love  of  the  land. 
Nor  can  we  do  without  our  poets'  aid  in  developing  love  of  the 
ideal  spirit  of  our  country.  Our  elder  poets  have  long  been 
recognized  as  prophets  of  the  highest  ideas  the  nation  has  stood 
for;  and  that  the  race  of  prophets  is  not  dead,  that  the  truest 
America  is  not  left  without  a  poetic  voice,  witness  Mr.  Moody's 
noble  "Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation,"  and  his  "On  a  Soldier 
Dead  in  the  Philippines."  These,  as  more  subtile  and  difficult 
than  most  of  the  older  verse,  may  better  be  kept  for  the  latest 
elementary  years,  or  even  for  the  high  school ;  but  we  must  use 
them  in  their  place,  as  we  must  use  the  "Concord  Hymn," 
"Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  "Ichabod,"  "Old  Ironsides,"  "Captain, 
My  Captain,"  and  the  best  of  the  Biglow  Papers  and  the  "Com- 
memoration Ode,"  if  boys  and  girls  are  to  get  their  country  and 
its  history  into  their  hearts  as  well  as  into  their  heads. 
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From  the  fourth  year  on,  a  more  varied  choice  of  prose  lit- 
erature also  is  possible.  Church's  Stories  from  Homer,  his  Story 
oftlie  Iliad  and  Story  of  the  Odyssey,  and  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes 
make  a  natural  step  forward  from  folklore  and  simpler  legend. 
These  versions  of  the  heroic  stories  that  nourished  the  life  of 
Greece  seem  to  me  beyond  all  comparison  better  than  Haw- 
thorne's. To  reduce  the  heroes  of  Greek  imagination  and  tra- 
dition to  childish  stature  and  mind,  to  make  Persephone  a  child, 
to  transform  the  great  god  Hermes  to  the  fairy  Quicksilver,  and 
so  on,  is  to  make  such  havoc  of  the  noble  and  serious  life  of 
Greece  as  we  should  make  of  Jewish  life  if  we  presented  Joseph 
in  Egypt  and  Moses  on  Sinai  as  mere  children.  Such  changes 
distort  the  vision  and  make  it  permanently  difficult  to  get  a 
serious  and  true  conception  of  a  people.  Greece  counts  for  too 
much  in  all  intelligent  life  to  make  one  patient  with  such  a  trav- 
esty. And  children,  too,  have  a  right  to  honest  and  serious 
treatment  in  such  a  matter.  It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  looked  upon 
as  an  inconsistency  if  I  put  Gulliver's  Travels  into  the  course 
here,  where  it  will  be  read  merely  as  a  tale  of  fascinating  adven- 
ture and  its  satirical  and  serious  import  wholly  disregarded. 
Not  even  here  would  I  put  more  than  the  first  two  parts.  The 
temper  of  these  is  only  satiric ;  the  temper  of  the  fourth  part  is 
sardonic,  sinister.  Children  might  not  discover  the  contempt 
underlying  the  story  of  the  Houyhnhnms,  but  in  school  it  is 
safer  to  venture  only  on  the  whimsical  and  fantastic  adventures 
among  the  Lilliputians  and  Brobdingnagians*  Here,  too,  we 
may  well  use  such  a  tale  as  A  Dog  of  Flanders,  with  its  direct 
and  simple  picture  of  the  old  man  and  the  little  child  and  the 
dog.  It  is  pathetic,  it  is  even  bitter  at  times,  but  it  is  none  the 
worse  for  its  pathos,  and  the  bitterness  we  need  not  dwell  on  so 
as  to  make  it  hurt.  Children  will  pass  it  by  to  live  in  the  beau- 
tiful comradeship  of  Nello  and  Patrasche,  and  to  feel,  however 
vaguely,  something  of  Nello's  wonder  and  worship  of  the  great 
pictures  at  Antwerp,  something  of  the  meaning  of  genius.  And 
if  they  see  and  resent  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  some  things  in 
Nello  and  Patrasche's  fate,  what  else  could  we  wish  for  them  ? 
Our  poetic  literature  of  the  far  West  is  less  rich  than  that  of  the 
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East  and  South  and  the  middle  West.  We  are  more  fortunate 
here  in  our  prose.  Such  narrative  as  Parkman's  in  The  Oregon 
Trail  is  well  within  the  power  of  sixth-year  boys  and  girls. 
They  are  captivated  by  its  color,  its  movement,  its  vigor.  It 
gives  them  a  conception  of  the  plains,  of  outdoor  life  and  adven- 
ture, of  manliness  and  daring  and  endurance,  that  they  will  not 
soon  lose.  It  may  well  rouse  their  curiosity  to  intelligent  ques- 
tioning and  give  impetus  to  independent  reading.  Other  out- 
door books  we  must  have  here  also,  books  that  not  alone  quicken 
the  eye  and  ear  and  make  sensitive  the  touch,  but  kindle  the 
inner  vision  and  make  the  soul  sensitive  to  the  living  beauty  of 
the  earth. 

The  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  course  have  troubles  of 
their  own.  They  are  awkward  years,  years  of  widening  curi- 
osity and  growing  independence,  of  reverence  and  irreverence 
strangely  mingled,  of  quickened  allegiance  to  ideals  and  of  rest- 
iveness  under  actual  conditions.  We  need  to  move  somewhat 
warily  if  we  are  now  to  help  boys  and  girls  through  literature  to 
a  saner  vision  of  life  and  a  closer  grasp  of  truth.  They  must 
have  what  will  satisfy  their  growing  desire  for  fulness  of  life, 
what  will  appease  and  make  or  keep  healthy  their  keener  curi- 
osity as  to  human  relations — the  relation  of  individual  to  indi- 
vidual, and  of  the  individual  to  society  and  the  state.  They 
must  find  healthy  exercise  for  deepening  powers  of  loyalty  and 
admiration  and  reverence  ;  for  hearty  laughter  even  and  manly 
scorn.  They  must  have  what  will  help  them  to  find  their  way 
to  a  new  and  better  adjustment  of  themselves  to  life  under  a 
growing  complexity  of  conditions.  And  they  ought  to  have  all 
this  with  the  least  possible  direct  reference  to  themselves,  the 
least  possible  incitement  to  awkward  self-consciousness. 

It  is  evident  that  the  novel,  so  helpful  in  the  last  high-school 
years,  has  no  place  here.  It  should  be  equally  evident  that 
such  a  poem  as  Enoch  Arden,  found  in  so  many  schools  in  the 
grammar  grades,  is  wholly  out  of  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  with  perfect  confidence  make  use  of  such  a  story  as  Rob 
and  His  Friends.  The  direct  narrative,  the  objective  form,  the 
naturalness  of  the  manner,  the  unexaggerated  sincerity  of  feel- 
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ing  with  which  the  story  is  told,  the  reserved  revelation  of 
human  love  and  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  the  courage  and  the 
intelligent  steadfast  loyalty  of  Rab,  make  the  story  sound  to 
the  core.  The  Man  Without  a  Country  is  a  story  that  gives  new 
meaning  to  home  and  patriotism  and  loyalty  and  real  manliness 
and  independence.  If  it  bring  a  lump  to  the  throat  and  a  mist 
to  the  eyes,  we  can  ignore  them  and  be  glad.  Irving's  Sketch 
Book  and  various  Catskill  tales  and  his  Knickerbocker  History  give 
ample  material  for  natural  laughter  and  sympathy  in  a  fresh  open- 
air  world.  In  many  a  poem  Lowell's  fine  scorn  for  meanness,  his  /. 
unmasking  of  hyprocritical  pretense,  his  love  of  sincerity  and[ 
plain  goodness  and  kindliness,  his  burning  zeal  for  ideas,  winl 
him  the  attachment  of  boys  and  girls  of  ardent  spirit,  and  make  V 
him  their  prophet.  In  verse  and  prose,  too,  whenever  his  foot 
touches  the  earth  his  strength  is  doubled.  He  brings  us  the 
ripple  of  Beaver  Brook,  the  song  of  the  bobolink  and  catbird, 
the  sense  of  life  in  the  very  clod.  It  is  a  wholesome  air  and 
good  to  breathe.  The  homeliness  of  Whittier,  his  benignant  and 
tender  spirit,  and  his  fiery  championship  of  justice  and  mercy, 
make  him  a  good  companion.  Longfellow's  broad  humanity 
and  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  his  verse,  which  have  com- 
bined to  make  him  so  widely  loved,  insure  him  a  place  here. 
There  are  some  lines  of  Lincoln's  that  make  the  heart  beat  and 
the  spirit  kindle  with  sacred  enthusiasm.  And  there  are  sen- 
tences of  the  Declaration  and  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Magna 
Charta  that  should  be  wrought  into  the  very  sinews  of  the  boy 
and  the  girl. 

Besides  such  literature  as  I  have  indicated,  in  the  main  of 
very  recent  date,  there  are  two  great  domains  of  letters  to 
which  we  may  now  turn  for  amplest  satisfaction  —  Homer  and 
Shakspere.  In  them  there  is  nothing  lacking  to  our  needs. 
They  have  fulness  of  life,  amplitude  of  thought  and  action, 
nobleness  of  ideals,  a  large  humanness  of  spirit,  sanity  of  judg- 
ment, and  greatness  of  expression.  The  mere  story  of  the 
wanderings  and  toils  of  Odysseus  fills  the  mind  at  first.  Gradu- 
ally, almost  imperceptibly,  his  great-hearted  endurance  grows 
upon  us,  his  courtesy,  his  manliness,  his  delicacy  of  spirit,  his 
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largeness  of  mind,  his  steadfastness  of  faith,  his  love  of  home 
and  wife  and  child,  his  obedience  to  the  gods.  And  the  world 
he  traverses  of  wind  and  wave,  of  flower  and  tree  and  fountain, 
of  seagirt  rocky  isle,  hard  nurse  of  heroes,  of  barren  sea  and 
starry  heaven,  of  goodly  men  and  women  and  the  great  gods  of 
Olympus  alike  bravely  facing  hard  decrees  of  fate  —  this  world 
grows  real,  grows  beautiful,  becomes  our  own,  gives  breadth  of 
vision  and  strength  of  heart.  It  is  a  tonic  to  the  listless  soul,  a 
challenge  to  the  brave.  Shakspere's  world  we  can  approach 
at  only  one  or  two  points  as  yet,  but  here  we  find  the  stuff  of 
life  in  full  measure.  Boys  and  girls  may  lose  themselves  in 
following  high-hearted  Caesar  to  his  doom,  in  watching  the 
noble  Brutus's  blind  struggle  to  check  the  irresistible  onward 
movement  of  his  world,  and  Antony's  faulty  but  winning  human 
spirit  with  its  mingling  of  generous  loyal  love  and  politic  self- 
seeking.  If  the  work  is  made  living,  vital,  they  can  hardly 
come  from  it  without  a  deeper  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  past, 
of  its  kinship  to  the  present,  and  minds  more  alive  to  their 
responsibility  for  their  acts,  more  conscious  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  life  in  which  they  have  to  live  and  act.  Or,  if  it  is  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  they  read,  they  must  get  a  finer  sense  of 
gracious  womanhood,  of  friendship  and  love  and  justice,  of  all 
that  makes  life  seemly  and  noble. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  "Mother  Goose"  melodies  and  Cinder- 
ella to  the  Odyssey  and  Julius  Ccesar  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
The  children  of  six  or  seven  are  now  boys  and  girls  on  the 
verge  of  maturity,  with  life  broadening  immeasurably  before 
them.  If,  as  they  have  grown  in  stature  and  strength,  they  have 
come  into  contact  with  more  and  more  of  life  in  books  in  some 
such  course  as  here  suggested,  the  actual  life  before  them  must 
surely  gain  in   breadth  and  dignity  and   beauty,  in  fulness   of 

meaning. 

J.  Rose  Colby. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
Department  of  Literature. 
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THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  HOME. 

A  recent  writer  has  said  that  "  almost  every  social  ill  may  be  traced 
directly  or  indirectly  to  failures  of  the  family  in  the  more  or  less  remote  past. 
However  attempts  at  alleviation  are  compelled  to  address  themselves  to 
other  institutions,  scientific  social  healing  will  aim  to  influence  the  individual 
by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  family." 

As  the  school  has  assumed  new  responsibilities,  as  its  aim  has  broadened 
to  include  the  training  of  the  whole  child,  as  its  social  purpose  has  developed, 
it  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that,  if  it  would  accomplish  the  end  that  it  desires, 
it  must  take  definite  account  of  the  home  in  which  the  child  lives,  and  must 
do  its  utmost  to  make  that  home  more  effective. 

That  the  home  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  social  structure  no  one 
will  deny.  That  its  function  in  the  community  has  changed  to  a  great  extent, 
and  is  changing  in  practice  much  more  rapidly  than  in  theory,  admits  of  lit- 
tle doubt.     That  its  efficiency  has  been  impaired  is  feared  by  many. 

The  most  superficial  comparison  of  the  home  of  today  with  that  of  a  few 
generations  ago  will  show  certain  marked  differences.  The  great  industrial 
changes  of  the  century  have  transferred  the  centers  of  activity  from  the  home 
to  the  factory.  With  all  the  gain  that  has  resulted  from  this  there  has  been  dis- 
tinct loss.  The  small  household  duties  that  were  once  performed  by  the 
children  of  the  family  were  potent  factors  in  their  education,  and  these  no 
longer  fall  to  their  share.  Among  the  well-to-do  the  work  of  the  household 
is  done  by  employees,  and  among  the  poor  the  children  are  early  sent  from 
the  home  into  productive  labor.  Barrie  regrets  this  tendency  in  Scottish 
life  when,  in  speaking  of  the  introduction  of  looms,  and  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  that  this  has  brought,  he  says  :  "  All  the  losses  would  be 
but  a  pebble  in  a  sea  of  gain,  were  it  not  for  this,  that  with  so  many  of  the 
family,  young  mothers  among  them,  working  in  the  factories,  home  life  is  not 
so  beautiful  as  it  was.  So  much  of  what  is  great  in  Scotland  has  sprung  from 
the  closeness  of  the  family  ties  ;  it  is  there,  I  sometimes  fear,  that  my  country 
is  being  struck."  The  concentration  of  the  population  in  cities  has  fostered 
social  life,  and  the  multiplicity  of  outside  attractions  has  often  left  no  room 
for  social  intercourse  within  the  family.  The  diversity  of  interests  that 
might  be  made  an  efficient  factor  in  enriching  the  home  life  is  often  a  means 
of  impoverishing  it.  The  ease  of  moving  from  one  apartment  to  another, 
and  the  general  restlessness  of  the  times,  has  imparted  a  migratory  character 
to  our  urban  population  that  was  unknown  a  generation  ago. 
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As  a  result  of  these  changes,  among  others,  the  influence  of  the  home 
over  the  child,  and  its  hold  upon  the  family,  have  been  weakened.  Home  is 
not  so  interesting  a  place  as  it  was.  A  little  girl  lamented  the  other  day 
that  Friday  had  come,  and  there  would  be  no  school  for  three  days,  and 
"  there  is  nothing  to  do  at  home."  On  the  other  hand,  other  places  are  more 
interesting  than  they  were,  and  the  temptation  is  great  to  spend  more  and 
more  time  away  from  home.  Dr.  Parkhurst  analyzed  the  situation  when  he 
said  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  was  expected  to  be  at  home,  unless  there 
was  some  good  reason  why  he  should  be  somewhere  else,  but  that  now  every- 
one expected  to  be  somewhere  else,  unless  there  was  some  good  reason  why 
he  should  be  at  home.  The  fact  that  the  child  contributes  so  little,  directly 
and  consciously,  to  the  well-being  of  the  home  in  itself  tends  to  render  his 
love  and  appreciation  less  deep  than  it  was  in  the  days  when  each  mem- 
ber of  the  household,  of  necessity,  had  his  share  in  maintaining  the  family 
life.  A  home  that  lacks  the  element  of  permanence  must  always  fail  in 
large  measure  to  elicit  the  devotion  and  love  that  belongs  to  the  time  when 
the  homestead  was  passed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  failure  of  the  home  is  not  alone  in  its  waning  power  over  the  children, 
but  in  a  decreasing  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  The 
church  has  signified  its  willingness  to  superintend  the  religious  life  of  the 
children ;  the  school,  seeing  plainly  the  deficiencies  of  the  home,  has  under- 
taken not  only  to  provide  ethical  as  well  as  intellectual  training,  but  to  care 
for  the  physical  well-being  of  its  charges ;  and  the  parent  has  too  often  dele- 
gated all  responsibility  to  these  institutions.  He  has  failed  to  remember  that 
his  duty  does  not  cease  with  the  provision  of  a  house  for  shelter,  food  to  eat, 
and  clothes  to  wear.  He  has  forgotten  that,  wherever  the  specific  training 
and  teaching  of  the  child  is  done,  to  him  belongs  the  general  control ;  and  he 
alone,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  responsible  for  the  growth  of  the  child  into  a 
worthy  citizen,  an  efficient  social  servant. 

No  one  agency  has  the  power  to  inspire  the  home  to  do  all  its  legitimate 
work,  to  fulfil  all  its  possibilities ;  but  the  school,  with  its  intimate  relation  to 
the  children,  has  an  opportunity  to  help  that  it  should  not  miss.  The  help  can 
hardly  be  given,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some,  by  the  refusal  to  do  work  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  home,  if  the  home  is  signally  failing  to  perform  it. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  any  great  extent  to  suggest  to  parents  that  they  are 
neglectful  of  duty.  Intrusion  into  home  affairs  is  often  resented,  and  the 
teacher  who  would  exert  direct  influence  in  this  way  must  have  unusual  tact. 
But  the  attitude  of  the  school  toward  the  home  has  much  influence.  The 
home  should  be  distinctly  recognized  as  the  primary  institution.  The  ques- 
tion, "  How  can  we  help  you  to  train  your  child  ?"  should  be  more  often  asked 
than  the  common  one,  "  How  can  you  help  us  to  train  him?"  The  school, 
especially  the  secondary  school,  should  see  that  it  does  not  make  such 
demands  upon  the  time  and  strength  of  the  pupils  that  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  home  duties  or  for  social  life  in  the  home. 
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The  most  effective  service  that  the  school  can  render  the  home  is  to 
introduce,  as  part  of  its  curriculum,  those  studies  that  have  to  do  with  the 
home  and  with  the  industries  that  are  carried  on  in  it.  This  may  be  done 
as  a  study  of  food  and  its  preparation,  in  connection  with  the  cooking  class ; 
as  a  part  of  the  work  with  the  textile  industries;  as  art  applied  to  the  furnish- 
ing and  decoration  of  the  house;  as  science,  in  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  physics  and  chemistry  to  the  ventilation  and  heating  and  lighting  of  the 
house;  or  as  part  of  history,  in  tracing  the  development  of  the  home  from 
primitive  dwellings  ;  or  as  geography,  in  the  study  of  the  homes  of  other 
nations,  and  their  modification  by  climatic  and  other  conditions.  Such  work, 
if  given  in  the  right  spirit,  must  inevitably  tend  to  make  the  home  a  more 
interesting  place  to  each  child,  and  this  interest  will  engender  the  desire  to 
do  something  in  the  home  ;  and  the  doing  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  the  home,  and  a  deeper  love  for  it. 

One  other  service  can  be  rendered  by  the  teacher  that  will  give  hope  for 
the  homes  of  the  next  generation.  So  far  as  we  can  give  to  our  pupils  high 
and  pure  ideals  of  home  life,  so  far  we  shall  have  projected  our  influence  into 
the  future.  This  can  be  done  not  so  much  by  direct  suggestion  as  by  the 
unconscious  influence  that  is  exerted  when  our  own  ideals  are  true  and  high. 

Alice  Peloubet  Norton. 
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When  you  are  all  tired  out, fed  weak, 
sleep  does  not  rest  and  Ihe  digestion 
and  appelite  are  poor,  there  is  no  rem- 
edy so  effective  as  Horsford's  Acid 
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irom  your  own  piano  —if you  have 
an  Angtiusi  Ever  since  1897  this  most 
remarkable  instrument  has  brought 
unbounded  pleasure  to  thousands  of 
persons  to  whom  music  in  the  home  was 
a  rarity..  Now,  with  the  aid  of  an 
Angelus,  you  can  play  on  your  own 
piano  anything  you  like —  the  dear  old 
songs,  the  popular  music  of  the  day,  or 
the  classical  compositions.  Any  or  all 
of  these  are  within  your  scope,  and  you 
do  not  need  to  know  one  note  of  music 
from  another,  for  the  Angelus  reads  the 
notes  and  strikes  the  proper  keys  for  you. 

TneupnaaioD  device*  Mi  »  very  i nEeil ions  and  com- 
mie ir  ltut  vi'ii  '.1:1  .Oi.iim  '.Tlii  '.:-  ■  -|UL.i  ti>  I  he  bell  pianlbl& 
_tl„      ,Uli.-n,#i      i}i»i!;n[i.     Ihr     nhr^l^u       ih*     m«plli»     nf 


We  put  the  question  straight  to  you  — why 
don't  you  buy  an  Angelus  and  make  your  piano 
worth  something  to  you  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment ?    Price  only  $250.00. 


j,„;,.  ,<-i 

,/.    11:1.!, 


l.i,  „v.  -.   kn.flil.l  ,-.  t.,  Ipia.,n  1  ... 
GaEvcaion.  1  homM  C^OKgan  &  Bro. 

i.,,'""\n,i'.-i.;'«/ii',!:  i ,...i'i i-Vi"ii„Ji''Lii,0' 

Miunripol"-  Kosrer  and  Wilito. 
New  Oriel,..  Junius  Hart-Piano  Honie. 
Nn.  York,  John  Wanamiker. 
Omaha,  A.  Ho*pc  Comfiany. 

r'hilaiirli.liia.   I'>h:l  Wlimuktr. 

l'iii-:,nif.  S.  Hamilton. 
Si.  Ifliii..  The  F.atey  Co. 

S:„,  K,j, -,.-......  -W .Clay  SCo. 

WuhinCu>n,Jiitl«ftCa. 

And  oilier  local  agencin  lhrouB)ioul  the  counlry. 

J.  Herbert  M.nn.ll.  Keguir  Hou«,  Heeent  Si.. 

The  Wilcox  4  White  Co. 

n  Offices  and  Factory.  Ml  KIM  V  CONN.,  I.  S.  A. 


ORCHESTRA 

1 


l-unji.i..    ir.     Ljon   1  Healy  nnd   "WnahborD'^ffi 
rib-  ure  In  UMJI-Grrwue™  nod  ■> 

rn.  ,-.i.-.|...l1.t-.   Afi  r„-  "[.,-,. i    ,( 

IHULY,         -  M  HwlLl 


PIANO  ■«- 


__  You  Want  ■ 

Banulna  Bargain 

i  Piano? 


■  l«(H-         ,1      t     ■■. 


FROM 


".n.^uJr'lflS 


l"-l,,,i'l  !■>  *-■  'mil  T'"'  tiariofrom  ut-    Irary  tllH  WW 
DiUHiipiauMI.    HWwauik.'**!**,    artHataOay. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

38  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 

Rare  Old  Violins 


■■:.■■       ...1     :.  .     ■"       . 

n..i...l  icike™.      r.ii-t  [in.l   mrl I.lm   nf  <•■.!.. 

M;'r."m.ivh.'."lr™n  '2d  "vi'.T      MooUllr 
*' o"«  nveFlrti"  %&hFt"a"i'  sSLsT *"** 

LYON  &  HEALY,  "TiES* 


4  Trains  a  Day 


MONON  ROUTE 


•ad  C.  H.  OB.  D.  Ry. 

Only  8  Hours 

CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


4    CHAS. 


H.  ROCKWELI 
200  Custom  H 


FRANK  1,  REED, 
Gen,  Pass.  Agt. 
use  Place,  CHICAGO. 


Forty  years  ago  the  school  -Ira  cher  had  lo  get  along 
s  best  he  could  wiih  loreign-made  pencils;  now 
things  arc  changed,  and  he  has  the  privilege  of  using 

Dixon's  SSSS  Pencils 

in  sll  the  schools  under  his  charge. 

These  pencils  are  not  the  result  of  an  inspiration, 
but  are  the  product  of  much  care,  thought,  and 
study  in  order  to  proiide  just  the  right  kind  of  a 
pencil  tor  the  many  kinds  of  educational  work. 

They  are  used  in  all  the  leading  scientific  and 
technical  schools  in  the  country,  and  are  recom- 
mended by  the  drawing  professors.  They  have 
strength  and  durability  of  lead,  combined  with 
absolute  smoothness  and  accuracy  in  grading.  Send 
for  illustrated  color  catalogue.     It  will  help  you. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE   COMPANY 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


in  biiyine  Shiaelc  Stain;  it  will  be  worth  jour  whil 


BERRY  BROTHERS,  Limited, 


WW  YORK  PMMDIlFHU  r»ltci«l 


^    .^n 

PERFECTION 

/£//   ROAD    \3fl| 

"^n\ AYSAS  *  I  n^Si] 

.ms..«...»» 

CHICAGO  £ 

ALTON  RAILWAY 

MKIIM'I  MKT  rOMLM  RAILWAY    IUSTIT  TEWED 

The  OM.Y  WAY" 

I'hi.  .....    Nt.    ].i„ii..   k..i...  I'll,   «»J   P-.rli. 

over  the  civilized  world 

THE  IMPROVED 

BOSTON 
GARTER 

IS  KNOWN  AND  WORN 

Every  Pair  Warranted 


¥t 


#* 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 

CLASP 

flat  to  the  leg — never 
Slips,  Tears  nor  Unfastens 

ALWAYS  EASY 

FROST  CO.,  Miken. 
tan,  M.si  .  U.  S.  ». 

REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES  - 


THE  NEW  MAIN   BUILDING  OF  THE   BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM 


HE     MOST    COMPLETE    I 


>    BEST   EQUIPPED    I 


:■■  dwlrcjcd  by  lire  Feb.  IB,  ISM. 


The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Food  Idea 
Is  the  Health  Food  Idea   to-day 

WE    ARE    THE    ORIGINATORS 


Do  not  buy-  so-called  hi-alili  foods  dimply  lieuause  they  are 
genuine  bear  the  name  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Food 
If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  them,  write  to  us. 

Why  bay  poor  imitations  when  the  real  health  foods  coat  no  more  "_■ 

Your  HealtHjiJ jfS'}S*Sg 

There  is  at  much  chjin.  -.-  I- ■  i  iin I .r  ■•- 1  in-  i i(  nt  fixxli  at  there  ii  io 

ice-cream  keepers  itr  threshinr  machines.    Why"  not  try  out  M 

Twvnliatb    Cantur*-    Di.t? 

Yi-ii  will  like  Mie  rii*  h-«1.  and  your  jjalale.  Tour  atomach  and 
your  iwc-ket-botik  will  !-   in  ^vmjiLihy  wjih  ii,  even  if  four  Bund 

;.■  i.^.r.i[].r.i  lK-:*.ri'  b.nmi;  Iriedit- 

Free— A  Brochure— Free 

On  tli*   Brittle   Crf.'k   Sanitarium  FOOD   IDEA 

v,;,l    I.,- in.,!....:   L..y-.u  !,....■  il  y,„i  >-:il    -ml  coup™  wiih  name 

1       W  JdeaJ  Ih'TrauU'  c4  1hMy"eji»' 


INVALIDS — Attention 

DIETETIC   DEPARTMENT. 

partment  for  ihe  benefit  ot  invalids.  dyspeptict,  and  those  tuf- 
lerinj;  from  diabetes,  rhcumatiim,  and  other  maladies  irquihng 
careful  regulation  of  the  diet.  [(  run  .ill  till  out  the  coupon 
below  a  blank  will  be  oent  you,  which,  alier  filling  out,  you  will 
tnailloui.  Thii  tiaiement  of  your  dieiciic  necdi  will  begiven 
attention  by  a  member  of  our  Medical  Consul  ling  Staff. 
ie  hundred  thi 


Cut  nut  Coupon  ■> 


will  U 


o  health,  the  natural  n 
K.    No  charge  lor  ld>lt 


Mnii  to -.lay. 


"<*. 


CUT  OUT  COUPON,  8IGN  AND  MAIL  TO-DAY  TO 
■  BATTLE  CREEK 


<038^&&fes.     BATTLE   CREEK.      , v* <J**S-i''*X> 


Perfect  Food  means  Perfect  Health 


Perfect  health  ! 
clear  coiuplexioi 
teeth,  an  active 


;  bright,  sparkling  eyes,  a 
weet  breath,  sound  white 
,  and  a  symmetrical  body. 


SHREDDED 
WEiffl  BISCUIT 

Is  a  perfect  food  because  it  is  complete  in  itself 
for  the  perfect  nourishment  of  the  whole  bodv. 
(Read  that  statement  again.  I  Shredded  Whole 
Wheat  Biscuit  is  made  in  the  most 
hygienic  Food  Laboratory  in  the  world. 
The  wheat  is  thoroughly  cooked,  and 
spun  out  into  porous  shreds  and  is,  therefore, 
.naturally  light  and  short  without  the  use  of  yeast, 
baking  powders,  fats  or  chemicals  of  any  kind. 
It  is  crisp  and  compels  the  teeth  to 
perform  (heir  natural  exercise. 
This     means    perfect    digestion,  -;"  ,| 

perfect     health    and    relief   from 
constipation. 

tnted  i""ei™»l<iWKl!,'10A<li1t«i 

THE  NATURAL  FOOD  CO., 

JflJICJIItJt    FALLS.  M.  r. 


OUTING  SPOTS 

IN  THE 

NORTHWEST 

There  arc  many  places  in  the  country  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  some  inexpensive,  others 
better  and  more  expensive,  where  one  can  spend  the  summer  days  pleasantly  and  healthfully. 
Among  ihese  are  Walker,  in  the  Leech  Lake  country,  and  Detroit  and  battle  Lake  in  the  Lake 
Park  region  in  Minnesota;  Eaton's  ranch,  near  Medoia,  N.  D.;  Hunter's  Hot  Springs  in  the 
Yellowstone  valley,  and  Missoula  and  the  Bitter-Root  valley,  in  Montana;  Lakes  Pend  d'Oreille 
and  Cour  d'Alene,  Idaho;  North  Yakima  in  eastern  Washington,  and  Green  River  Hot  Springs 
in  the  Cascades;  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Port  Townsend,  Port  Angeles,  and  Victoria  on  Puget 
Sound,  and  many  places  along  Ihe  Columbia  river  and  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Portland  as  a 


Those  east  of  the  Mis: 
Puget  Sound  and  Columbii 


sippi  who  wish  a  decided  change  should  go  to  the  Rockies  or  the 
iver  and  seacoast  country.      We  can  only  hint  at  these  things  here, 

i  find  what  you  want.      And  don't  forget  that  Yellowstone  Park  is 


Send  to  F.  H.  KM  ARTY,  General  Agent,  ao8  Clark  St.,  Cnlc.jo,  . 
jaenzer  Agent,  SI.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  "WONDERLAND  IfKtt."    Yen  » 


|j=  SVTFEKX1LS    FROM  ■ 

1  DYSPEPSIA  ^E= 
STOMACH  TROUBLES  1 

dm  Find  Quick  Relief  b 


an    absolutely   harmless  germicide. 

It  subdues  the  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
thus  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
and  effects  a  cure. 

For  any  stomach  trouble  it  will  do 
good  and  generally  cure. 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading 
physicians. 

Said  by  leading  drngalata. 

FREE  ^"Vc^A^lr^^.0.' 


Am>uM^& 


69  W.  Prince  St., 


Copy  Your  Letter  While  You  Write 

BY  USING  THB 

CARBON  LETTER  TAB 

Lttttr  Copying  Made  Cheaper,  Cleaner,  and  More  Convenient 


a  and  ioo  Copies  in  Each  Book.     Bound  i: 
Covers  with  Carbon,  Ready  for  Use 


Board 


K^tttar  SIS*  W4 

Not*  Sis*  (fl«9K),  Ruled  or  Plain JO 

Sent  frttfid  m  r.eeipi  ofprie. 

S.  D.  GUILDS  &  CO. 

Dan  nfactu  ring  Stationer! 
Send  lor  our  dialogue  oi  Office  Supplla  140-141  MONROE  ST..  Chios* 


It  boius  (ioodVork 
It  Doe,  j  TAore^WoRK 


A  QUAKER  GTYlANDMARK 

More  rtianl50ifmithIVnnieriTvpewriier5 
are  used  by  the  City  ^Departments 
having  Office?  in  thif^fc  Building. 


pLlJelpliia^y  P 


w 

The  5hith  pREMitRTTPEWRiren  Co. 


Protect! 
Against 

Temperature  Changes. 

The  Standard  Sanitary 
Underwear  for  Men,  Women 
and   Children. 

ALL  WEIGHTS  FOR  ALL  WANTS 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Physicians. 


Also  various  JAEGER  Novelties  and 
Specialties. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

DR.  JAEOEH  S.  W.  S.  CO.'!  OWN  STORES. 

NEW  YORK  I  306  1-iilh  Ave,  IS*1  Broadway. 

BROOKLYN;  51)4  Fulton  Street. 

BOSTON  :  330-232  BoyUloo  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA  :  I  Sin  Chestnut  Street. 

~    '->:  83  State  Street. 


SEW  XHIS****-1"1"1"*"'****4' 

DEVICES 


with  Ihf 

EARL    BUTTONER 


ALPHA  MFO.  CO..  151  Milk  Street.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


JSSSf  TIPTOP? 

TO  PROVE  |sli| 

IOO  copies  from  Pen-written  end 

50  copies  front  TjpfwriKen  original 
■  I  ■.  1  ■■:....-.  1  -:■  r "  without  deposit 


on  10  daylr  trial. 

primer's  ink.     '1  W  it.-Im, 


Felix  c.  Daus  Duplicator  Co,.t>.. 


1  Bid*.,  HI  John  St.,  N*w  York 


Photographic 

5 Er;tj  >-:■■'  O-w.0'"j?ij^^r     ^TVi  CS 

Perfection 

''/I 

is  attained  by  makinp; 

XtfM      hMV 

/YllSCO  S    Loading  Film 

tnd  your  prints  on 

<"*—,!*  —,        ffie  Paper  ">*'  PrtWs 
V-/.VIYO  :     at  Night 

^ujlE.Wirt^ 

/k    Yountain1>en 

A  NSCO  and  CYKO  have  no  peers 
in  Keeping  Quality  &  in  Latitude 
of   Exposure    and    Det>elopment 

T1THY  not  use  a  clean   Fountain 
Pen,  one  that  will  write  and 

CYKO  Manujt  and  ANSCO  BooUtl  sent  on  application 

write     always,      without      skipping, 

S»e 

blotting,  or  scratching? 

Anthony  <Q.  Scovill 
Co. 

iij-114  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
Atlu  Block.  CHICAGO 

The   above    Fountain   Pen   is   and 
has  been  sold  on  its  merits  all  over 

the  world  for  sixteen  years,  and  Is 
u n cond i t i o n a  1 1  y  guaranteed. 

The  Hammond 

THE  TYPEWRITER  OF  THE  TWO  HEMISPHERES 


THE    EARLIEST 

HAMMOND 

DOES  BETTER  WORK 

THAN  THE  NEWEST 

MACHINE   OF   ANY 

OTHER      MAKE 

L 

The  Ollly  polyglot  using  on  the  same  machine, 
one  hundred  type  shuttles,  in  twenty-six  languages,  in- 
stantly interchangeable. 

An  indestructible  machine,  win  last 

generations  and  outlive  ten  type-bar  machines.  Writes 
like  print — prints  like  writing. 

The  best  manifolder.  The  one  machine 

producing  perfect  and  permanent  alignment  with  uni- 
form impression. 

The  Hammond 

Typewriter 

Company 

i  69  tli  to  70th  Street,  East  River 
New  York,  H.  Y. 


-THE  NAME  IS  EVERYTHING" 

Estcrbrook 

on  a  pen  is  an  absolute 

guarantee  of  Its  excellence 


Inflexibleg  <■  No.  322.  An 
Acccrantant'slps  Pen.  Fine 
and  Firmly  Points 
Over  l5oWTvarieties  of 
other  styles  J||t  o  suit 
every    pu 


Stationers^ 
Accept 


pose.  All 
fhave  them, 
/substitute. 


The  Esterbrook  steel  Pen  Co. 

Worfci,  Camden,  N.  J.       26  John  Stmt,  N.  Y. 


tells  that  it  is  a 

Remington 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

327  Broadway,  New  York 


SOME  FACTS 
ABOUT 

TYPEWRITERS 

made  in  building  typewriters 
iter  advance*  than  in  all  the 
lime  previous.  Years  o)  experience  have  shown  what 
was  valuable  and  desirable  and  what  should  be  sacri- 
ficed. Some  typewriters  do  good  work  and  are  dur- 
able, yet  are  hard  lo  operate  and'  are  cumbersome; 
others  are  loo  complicated  and  easily  eel  out  ol  order, 

Operators  who  have  used 

--■ rYRITER 

agreeing 
that  it  combines  more  desir- 
able features  than  any  writing 
achine  yet  produced.     It  is 
basket  type  machine,  with 
ill  bearing  carriage,  two  01. 
half-inch  key  dip. 

lie  type-bars  —  insuring  per- 
years  of  service,  line  lock. 

ning  the  features  that  give  durability  with  the 
'  roosl  simple  con- 
it,  and  will  be  sent 


FOX  TYPEWRITES  CO.,  Ltd., 

56*570  Front  Street  QRA5D  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Cfte  Rummer  Quarter 

of  CJ)c  (Elmticisitp  of  Chicago 


Affords  special  opportunity  for 
study  in  all  Schools  and  Colleges 


THE    FIRST   TERM,    JUNE    1 7TH    TO   JULY    24TH 
THE    SECOND    TERM,    JULY    25TH    TO    SEPTEMBER  3D 


Instruction  will  be  given  in  igoj  in 

The  Colleges  of  Arts,  of  Literature,  of  Science,  of 
Commerce  and  Administration 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature 

The  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science 

The  Law  School 

The  School  of  Medicine 

The  Divinity  School 

The  School  of  Education 


A  circular  of  information  will  be  sent  on  application  to 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Incorporated  1880 


Tne  Pennoyer 

(Between  Chicaw.  nnH  Milwaukee  on 

(■.  A  8.  W.  Br.) 
KENOSHA.  WISCONSIN. 

A  Health -Resort;  A  Rest-Cure 

(if  tli.'  Iiidi—I  iri-.i'li'.  i:o[]iiiii't-'il  11  [ii.n  11  Tii.i-l  I  ill 
.■ml  -culi-,  iiii-l  nlTcniirm  -vvrv  fiieility  f.ir  the 

-.1, --fill  1  r.-.,c...  hi  ,,f  c!,r..r.|,-.|i-  .,-■-      i:.;i.i 

l.lul    -■■,!.,,,<-      hi   ii.-_i —     u.tl,    !,.,((    mil,-    Lil.. 

For  illustrated  prospectus  address 

N.  A.  PENNOYER,  M.D.,  Mgr. 


ALLS  WELL 


WHEN 


CARTERS 
INK 


IS 

IN  THE 

INKWELL 


The  "A- A"  Line 


Stands  for  Fountain- 
Pen  Comfort  and 
up-to-dateness 

£>^Sgl[iOUT  as  sensibl 

ink -stained  lingers  if  in  wri 
ing  with  or  in  opening  yoi 
Fonnlain  Pen  ihe  hand  com. 
in  contact  wilh  the  ink  joii: 
as  happen 


;  in  the  "has  been" 


A.  A.  Waterman  &  Co. 
(note  the  initials)  make  the 
Middle-Joint  "Modern,"  and 
guarantee    it    unconditionally. 


A.  A. WATERMAN  &  CO. 

Dtpt.  G.  22  Thainei  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Compartment  Sleepers 
Standard  Open  Sleepers 
Palace  Parlor  Cars 
Table  d'hote  Diners 
Luxurious  Day  Coaches 


BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 

CHICAGO  to 
INDIANAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI 

LOUISVILLE 
AND     SOUTH 


the  "  Big  Four." 


I 


The  Joy  f%  of  Living 

Is  known  only  to  those  who  have  ABUNDANT  HEALTH.   There  is  a  simple 
and  pleasant  way  of  gaining  and  maintaining  health. 

RmstJNaUEXffiKt 

is  an  agreeable  tonic,  whether  taken  at  meals  or  with  a  cracker  between  meals, 
and  its  constructive  powers  are  very  great  —  it  invigorates  and  recuperates,  and 
without  subsequent  depression.  There  are  thousands  who  take  a  glass  of 
"Best"  Tonic  every  night  before  retiring  and  thereby  insure  calm,  refreshing 
deep.     Sold  and  recommended  by  leading  druggists. 


X/jjjmS, 


ZLt^Jftt 


Sauofj^lamb  Imsts  anb  gwjutttra 

_ ..fU**     aOLD     HOUND     T-H»-     urRain 


J/ihui-  &?,Jn^i»«L  g§   (TUL^ 


ROCHESTER,.".  V, 


^^    Library   "^B 
W  Smoking  Cars  ^ 

Builington 
Route 

Vw                           V 

la        \X/'E  have  them  on  all  of  our  fast  trains       ■ 
];                   out  of  Chicago.     Buffet,  writing  desk,        1 
II        card  tables,  easy  chairs,  all  the  periodicals,        J 
IK        everything    to  make   one  comfortable.        M 

^HL                We  publish  two  boolts.  "Colorado"  tad  '■  California."                J^H 

^^^k             71  page!.     Informative.  beautifully  llluatrsted.  and            ^^H 

^^^      with  good  ma  pa.    They  are  really  woika  ofart.  Price        _^^H 

^^^                        cents           in  poataf  e.    Send  lot                  ^A^H 

rVUR  Sj»   mitea  ol   rail- 
VJ     road    reach  Ml    Iron. 

Si.  Louis  to  all  tbe  Important 
cities  in  the  great  and  nortb- 

ST.  PAUL 
MINItEAPOLlS 
OMAHA 
KANSAS  CITT 
DCftVER 

II  you  are  golde;  to  any  of 
theie  places  or  to  the  Pacific 

time  tables  and  other  informa- 
tion about  onr  train  actYlce. 
P.  S.  EBSTtS, 
Put.  Trtt.  Mar..  C.  B.  *  Q.  R.  R. 

ELL!" 


should  ring  the  "All's  Well"  in  every  household  where 
this  wonderful  cleanser  and  disinfectant — Lifebuoy  Soap 
— is  used.  What  electricity  is  to  gas,  Lifebuoy  Soap 
is  to  soaps.  Lifebuoy  is  more  than  soap,  yet  costs  no 
more — but  does  more.     Destroys  dirt  and  disease  germs. 

An  atmosphere  of  health  prevails  wherever  Lifebuoy  Soap  is  used.      Used  the 

lime  as  ordinary  soap  and  costs  no  more.     Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 


Buffalo 
Lithia  Water 

Its  Reputation  does  not  Depend  upon  "Talking  Points/ 
It  is  Offered  to  the  Public  upon  its  Record  of  Result 
Accomplished.  Nothing  save  an  Actual  Test  can 
More  Satisfactory  to  the  Patient  than  the  Testimony 
of  Eminent  Medical  Men  who  have  Repeatedly 
Tested  its  Merits  in  Blight's  Disease,  Albuminur! 
Renal  Calculi,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  and  all  Ur 
Acid  Troubles. 

Cyrus  Edson,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Health  CommUstomr 

Stale,  /'■■■■■ 

t*»y*3  "I  have  pracrtbed  BUFFALO  LlTHIA 

WffTTR  wilh  F***  beo*fi'  irl  Bright'*  Disease." 

Dp.  William  H.  Drummond. 

ul,  Camtda:    "In  Nephritis  (Bright** 

Disease  wf  the  Klilnev  i  .  .      ■  graver 

Atbondi  incy,  I  liavc  round  BUFFALO  LTTHIflmTFH  tn  act  as 

veritable  antidote,  anil  I  know  of  uuUli  il  impof- 

T.  Griswold  Comstock,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  afSt.  lami 

ribed  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  in  iticcondrtiai 

and  in  Renal  Calculi,  accompanied   with    Ron  a)  CaDC,  pad  .U-.v.'iy*  ftth  th«  mo 

[?i  Renal  Calculi.  rfc  Acid,  it  is 

espedu"' 

Dr.  Jos.  Holt, 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water  in  »""«t>oE 

.-;<rtL-ularly  tn  Oauty  subject?,  in  Albuminuria, 
unii  in  Irritable  Conditions  of  the  Bladder  and   Urethra.     The  mtul 

DKtt  difficult  to  treat.' 

ID       IHMliOQ    t 


I    i'ou>  ruciiirxi    IcniiiDoo/    n(  the   btglici 
bdrMS. 


Buffalo  Lithia  Water  »  ■  »-■•■ 

proprietor  buffalo  lithia  sprincs,  vircinia. 
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NOTABLE        NEW        BOOKS 

THE   MORSE   READER* 

Practical  Gra4*d  T«jct.  Tiva  RooKi 
By  THOS.  M.  BALLIKT,  Supt,  Springfield,  Maes.,  and  ELLA  M.  POWERS 
These  Books  contain  all  the  Features  which  are  required  lor  (he    BEST   MODERN    READERS. 
Universally  indorsed  as  Ihe  best  Grade-Readers. 

MORSE'S  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  and  the  NATURAL-MOVEMENT  METHOD  COPY  BOOKS 

(Medial.)     Many  original  features  but  thoroughly  practical,     20  to  i8  Adjustable  Copy  Slifi  in  Ike  back  a/ 
eack  book,  giving  double  Ike  copy  material.     Correlated  Copy  Material  carefully  graded  and  illustrated. 
S«a  Catalog  for  Many  Other  Cholc*   BooKi 

THE     MORSE     COMPANY 


8  Beacon  St.,  BOSTON 


238  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Attention  Teachers 

The  Independent  Teacberrt'  Agency  ot  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
now  have  many  hundred  vacancies,  coveiiruj  all  ■■««  and 
imirorin.      Corresrmridence    soliciicd    lion,    all    Teachers 

Knt  you   immediately.     Exceptionally  pood  opportunities 

located  by  Ihe  agency.     Over  r,ooc.  teslimooiait  from  lead- 


THE  COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


FRED  DICK,  E«-: 


e  Superintendent,  Manager, 


We  Want  Competent  Teachers. 
We  Recommend    no  Others. 

lenarrn  SIr«t,  DENVER.  COLORADO. 


PlI 


F.  McCuftwoh  Teachers'  Agency 

ie  Arts  Bui  Id  Ins,  Chicago 


;king  thoroughly  qual .__ 

desirable  positions  in  all  grades  of  school  wotk  from 
Kindergarten  to  University.  Including  special 
teachers  and  supervisors.  School  authorities  in 
search  of  a  superintendent,  principal,  or  teacher  — 
Try  McCulloutfh. 


TEACHERS 

free  rrttlnliH  attlJaM  15.       SALUDO 

WANTED 

i^'Si^^SrfwSK;  t500to$«oo 

VACANCIES  NOW 

li^^iSS2S^1ti$600i»$l»o 

FOR  SEPTEMBER 

un'^r.^™""'  Col!'se':  JI2O0toJI600 

Ann-ILThura 

□  n,  Ms;-.,  378  W.baah  Av„  Chicago 

THE    FI5K    TEACHERS* 


AGENCIES 


HOW   THE    UNITED   STATES   GREW 

Eight  leaflets  just  added  lo  the  Old  South  Series,  which  now  comprises  133 

reprints  of  important  Itis-ti  'tii-Lt)  documents.     Among  ihcse  are  the  Ordinance 

of  1784 ;  The  Discovery  of  the  Columbia  River ;  the  Cession  of  Louisiana, 

5  cents    a    copy.     Sand   for  liata 


Hundreds  of  Teachers  Have  Annually  Been  Benefited 

The   Clark             iin.YU. 
Teachers'  Agency 

B.  P.  CLARK,  Manager 

378-368  Waba.h   Avenue    -    CHICAGO 
Sr.no    for     "Oon    PiiTrOll" 

Cf>e  University  of  Chicago  Pren 

Educational   and  Scientific  works 
printed   in    English,    German, 
French,    and    all    other    modem 
languages.      Estimates  furnished. 
JrJtn  St.  and  tllln  At*.,  CHICAGO 
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A  Short  Graded  Course  of  Reading  from  the 

Riverside  Literature  Series 


The  specific  recommendations  of  over  60  prominent  Superintendents.      (Excepting 

The  Book  of  Nature  Myths  since  published.) 

Price. 
Number.  .  In  paper.     In  cloth. 

Grades  l-!l. 

P  Hiawatha  Primer  (Special  Number) $  $     .40 

V  The  Book  of  Nature  Myths  (Special  Number) .45 

47-48  Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk  Stories 30  .40 

49-50  Hans  Andersen's  Stories 30  .40 

Grade  III. 

107-108     Grimm's  German  Household  Tales 30  .40 

59  Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading 15  .25 

Grade  IV. 

70-71         A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Poetry  and  Prose       .30  .40 

17-18         Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book 30  .40 

Grade  V. 

10-29         Hawthorne's  Biographical  Stories;  Little  Daffydowndilly,etc.       .30  .40 

13-14         Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha 30  .40 

Grade  VI. 

7-8-9         Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair;   True  Stories  from  New 

England's  History,  1 720-1 803 45  .50 

28-36         Burrough's  Birds  and  Bees,  Sharp  Eyes,  and  Other  Papers       .30  .40 

Grade  VII. 

75  Scudder's  George  Washington  (Double  Number) 30  .40 

6  Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Other  Poems 15  .25 

40-69         Hawthorne's  Tales  of  the  White  Hills  and  Sketches;  The 

Old  Manse  and  a  Few  Mosses 30  .40 

Grade  VIII. 

1  Longfellow's  Evangeline 15  .25 

4  Whittier's  Snowbound,  and  other  Poems 15  .25 

30  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  and  Other  Poems 15  .25 

1  ~4~30  I"  one  volume .50 

THE  HIAWATHA  PRIMER  and  THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE  MYTHS 
form  a  two-book  course  for  beginners  continuous  in  vocabulary,  grading,  and  subject 
matter. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company 

4  Park  St.,  85  Fifth  Ave.,  378-388  Wabash  Ave., 

Boston.  New  York.  Chicago. 
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A  Delightful  and  Instructive  Summer  Vacation  for  Teachers 


aica.  "TheQueen 
jhtful  and  profitabli 
Hon  that  >  MM  teacher  can  enjoy, 
season  of  healthful  res!  with  a  con 
educational  object  lessons,  an 
sea  voyage  o(  1588  miles  lakes 
you   10    an    "Isle   ol   Frondcd 

sights  and  lor- 

-.„..  r ..,     .  vc1  --■   '  '■■- - 

language.  Yc 
with  the  lofty 
fascinated   will 

growth  of  b 

fruits,  and  ?..„ 

gently  over  all, a  quiet,  dreamy. 
peaceful  atmosphere  ol  rest,  so 

and  stars  will  seem  to  be  nearer ; 
and  in  the  south  will  blaze 
that  mystic  constellation,  "the 
Southern   Cross."     The   trade 

trie  fan,  will  keep  ■  delicious 
spice-laden  breeze  in  motion, 
so  tempering  the  air  that 
there  will  be  no  hot.    stifling  day: 

vating  nights.     The  thermi 

70"  to  88".  Should  you  enjoy 
find. "■■   J      '  '■ 


undertow.  A  dip  in  the  Caribbean  here  will  gine 
you  a  sense  of  renewed  vigor  and  delight.  Should 
you  enjoy  riding,  bicycling,  or  strolling,  you  will 
find  hundreds  of  miles  ot  smooth,  hard,  well-kept 
roads  and  by-paths;    and   if  you   desire   mountain 


along  the 
blue,  gull- 


"  Tropical  Holiday. 
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BONGS  OF   ALL   THE    COLLI 

which  is  (like  nibble  lor  th(  col 

the  cut,  lor  the  student  of  the  pre 

,  for  fa*  boy  (w/-iW)  with  hope*)  m 

"All  IK,  mw  mm  ail  tki  oli 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY \ 

THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  Of  ARTS  AND  SGfNGES 

offers  H$  courses  of  instruction  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
Latin,  English,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Russian, 
Public  Speaking,  History  and  Government,  Ec- 
onomics, Psychology,  Education,  Theory  of  Design, 
Drawing,  Music,  Mathematics,  Surveying,  Shop- 
work,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology,  Geog- 
raphy, and  Physical  Education.  The  courses  are 
designed  for  teachers,  but  are  open  to  all  qualified 
men  and  women.  July  6  lo  August  14,  1903-  Re- 
duced railway  rates  on  account  of  (he  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  in  Boston. 
The  Announcement  and  detailed  information  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  J.  L.  Love,  16  University 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

N.  S.  SI1ALEK,  Chairman. 


Back   Numbers  o/  Tne  Elementary  School 
oa.\jn.  A.1UU1.UMA.0  Teacher  Wanted     .• 

VITE  are  desirous  of  securing  several  copies  of  The  Elementary  School 
**  Teacher,  Vol.  II,  No.  2  (October,  1901),  and  will  pay  30c  each  for 
copies  of  this  number  delivered  in  Chicago.  We  also  offer  30c  each  for 
copies  of  Vol.  II,  No.  1  (July,  1901). 


Ok  lUivmity  of  Cbicaao  Pros,  Cblcago,  mttots 


The  Place  of  Industries 
in  Elementary  Education 

By  KATHARINE  ELIZABETH  DOPP. 

NEW  FEATURES 

The  Evolution  of  Aryan  Peoples  Presented  in  a  New  and 
Concrete  Form. 

A  New  Motive  Power  Utilized  in  the  Work  of  Education. 

New  Materials  for  the  Course  of  Study. 

New  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Means  of  Securing  Co-operation  between  Grade  Teachers 
and  Teachers  of  the  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Labor  Question. 

An  Insight  into  the  Factory  System. 

These  features  are  fully  amplified  by  practical  illustrations  of  the  author. 

208  pp.,  i2mo,  cloth,  nett  $1.00;  postpaid,  $1.10. 

The  Possibility  of  a  Science  of 

bClUCailOn     By  samuel  b.  Sinclair,  vice  Principal 

Normal  School,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

An  Investigation  of  the  Possibility  of  a  Science  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Necessity  of  Professional  Training  for  Teachers. 

The  Kind  of  Training  which  Should  be  Given. 

Conclusions  of  the  Best  Educators  of  Today. 

150  pp.,  8vo,  cloth,  net%  $1.00;  postpaid,  $1.08. 

The  School  and  Society 

By  JOHN  DEWEY.     130  pp.,  12010,  cloth,  postpaid,  $1.00. 


The    University   of   Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,    Illinois 


NEW  ENGLAND 

Conservatory 
of  Music 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

In  a  Conservatory  building  erected  for  its 
exclusive  use  and  surpassing  in  size,  gran- 
deur and  equipment  any  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  presents  advantages 
unparalleled  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

The  scope  of  its  courses  is  such  that  no  lim- 
itations are  set  upon  the  student's  ambitions. 

Every  department  under  a.  master \ 

Pianoforte,  Organ,  Orchestral  Instruments 
and  Vocal  Music  courses  are  supplemented 
by  such  other  branches  as  History  of  Music, 
Theory,  Language,  Diction,  Piano  and  Organ 
Tuning,  Choir  Training,  Musical  Journalism. 
Department  of  Elocution  and  Oratory  affili- 
ated with  Emerson  College. 

The  Concerts,  Recitals  and  daily  associa- 
tions are  in  themselves  worth  more  to  the 
.student  than  the  cost  of  tuition. 

Graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director. 

All  particulars  and  year-book  will  be  sent  on  application. 


t5hQ  Second  Bank  of 
the  United  States 

By  RALPH  C.  H.  CATTERALL 


HISTORY  of  the  Bank, 
treating  at  length  both  the 

monetary   and    political 

questions  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution. 

Much  of  the  material  for  this  work 
was  obtained  from  the  manuscript 
papers  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  including 
his  letters  and  letter-books. 

This  book  is  of  special  interest  to 
legislators,  bankers,  men  of  affairs, 
and  students  of  financial  history  and 
political  institutions. 

538  pages,  8vo,  cloth,  net,  $3.00; 
postpaid,  $3.20.  For  sale  by  book- 
dealers  or  the  publishers. 


&/>e  University  0/ 
Chicago  Press,  chic*** 


D.  Appleton  <&  Company 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

APPLBTONS'  NEW  TEXT-BOOKS  ON  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HTGIBNB.    By  William  O.  Krohn,  Ph.D. 
First  Book  in  Hygiene.    35  cents. 
Graded  Lessons  tn  Hygiene.    60  cents. 

In  these  books  Dr.  Krohn  tells  young  people  in  an  unusually  attractive  and  piquant  way  how  to  be  well  and  to  keep 
well.  There  is  no  humdrum  or  drudgery  in  them.  They  make  the  study  of  healthful  action  and  stimulating  exer- 
cise a  delight  to  children  and  the  consequent  observance  of  the  laws  of  health  a  pleasure. 

ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.  By  Robert  Hart  Bradbury,  Ph.D.,  Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Philadelphia  Central 
Manual  Training  High  School,  $1.00.  With  Laboratory  Experiments,  $1.25.  Laboratory  Experiments,  sepa- 
rately, 45  cents. 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  MODERN  EUROPE.  By  Dana  C.  Munro,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Merrick  Whitcomb,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  One  volume,  laino.  Cloth,  $1.50.  In  two 
volumes,  $2.00. 

GOETHE'S  HERMANN  AND  DOROTHEA.   By  Arthur  H.  Palmer,  Ph.D..  Professor  in  Yale  University.    60  cents. 

SHAKESPERB'S  MERCHANT  OP  VENICE.    Edited  by  Richard  Jones,  Ph.D.,  and  Franklin  T.  Baker.    30  cents. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  TEXT-BOOKS 

READY  IN  JUNK 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  NATION.    By  George  M.  Wrong,  M.A.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 

CICERO'S  ORATIONS.    By  Charles  H.  Forbes,  A.M.,  Professor  in  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

VIRGIL'S  ABNED3.     By  Jesse  B.  Carter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Princeton  University. 

SELECTIONS  PROM  HOMER'S  ILIAD.     By  Allen  R.  Bennbr,  A.B.,  Professor  in  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

A  NEW  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.     By  Marion  D.  Learned,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Send  address  and  receive  descriptive  matter  before  making  selections  for  fall  term. 

D.  APPLETON  (ZL  COMPANY 


203  Michigan  Av< 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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•  Count  the'Dots! 


THEN  count  en 

RAND,  McNALI.Y 
&•  COMPANY 

Te  supply  you  with   Up-to-date,  Attractive,  and  Teachable  School  Booki 
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The  Elementary  School  Teacher 


JUNE,    1903 


ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  TEACHING  IN  THE 

LABORATORY  SCHOOL. 

I. 

In  any  general  discussion  of  the  place  of  science  in  elemen- 
tary education  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  evidence 
gathered  from  publications,  as  well  as  from  incidental  observa 
tion,  seems  to  indicate  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  results 
of  the  nature-study  attempted  during  the  past  ten  years.  In 
general  the  criticisms  take  the  same  forms  as  those  upon  the 
results  of  manual  training  ;  the  reason  often  given  for  this  lack 
of  success  is  practically  the  same  in  both  cases.  Both  nature- 
study  and  manual  training  have  been  additions  to  the  curriculum, 
and  the  explanation  of  fheir  failure  lies  in  the  word  "  addi- 
tions/' This  mysterious  and  undefined  nature-study  has  been 
generally  inserted  by  the  powers  that  be  in  an  already  crowded 
course  of  study.  But  perhaps  the  more  fundamental  objection 
to  the  kind  of  work  put  in  as  elementary  science,  or  nature- 
study,  lies  in  the  fact  that  here,  more  than  in  any  other  subject, 
the  special  training  and  experience  of  the  teacher  count  in 
obtaining  the  result.  By  this  is  meant,  not  simply  technical  and 
special  training  in  any  of  the  sciences,  but  the  possession  by  the 
teacher  of  what  might  be  called  limiting  general  concepts  ;  first, 
scientific  method  in  itself;  second,  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  springs  of  action  of  the  child,  united  with  knowledge  of 
the  content  of  the  different  sciences.  It  might  be  objected  that 
a  demand  for  the  possession  by  the  teacher  of  such  generaliza- 
tions would  incur  the  danger  of  crudity,  and  the  exact  reverse 
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of)  the  result  hoped  for,  namely,  attainment  in  the  end  of  a 
scientific  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  child.  This  is  no  more 
than  we  ask  ethically  when  we  demand  character  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  Character  as  a  force  in  the  education  of  children 
demands  some  conception  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the 
ideals  toward  which  he  is  working.  Similarly,  the  presence  of 
general  scientific  ideas  or  concepts  in  the  teacher's  mind  ought 
to  enable  him  to  pick  out  typical  points  in  the  child's  experience, 
and  to  give  that  experience  such  form  that  the  child  gradually 
approaches  the  scientific  ideal  through  his  own  initiative  and 
originality,  directed,  but  not  limited,  by  the  ideal  in  his  instruc- 
tor's mind.  Our  salvation  in  science-teaching  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  if  the  method  of  approach  in  one  line  be  truly  scientific,  it 
will  give  the  clue  to  the  method  to  be  used  in  any  other.  One 
essential  thing  to  be  insisted  upon  is  the  teacher's  ability  to 
recognize  the  purpose  of  hypothesis  or  theory,  as  merely  out- 
lining present  knowledge  and  to  be  held  always  flexible,  ready 
for  readjustment,  or  even  abandonment,  whichever  should  be 
demanded  by  scientific  growth  and  development. 

This  newer  psychological  principle  of  the  unity  to  be  found 
only  in  experience,  in  activity,  clears  the  dead  wood  of  inher- 
itance from  the  field  of  education  in  much  the  same  way 
that  in  physiology  the  recognition  of  the  part  physical  and 
chemical  forces  play  in  living  matter  has  revolutionized  that 
field.  The  possibilities  of  control  thus  opened  up  are  perhaps 
more  easily  grasped,  but  not  one  whit  less  revolutionary  and 
encouraging,  though  baffling,  than  the  very  similar  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  clearing  and  extension  of  the  paths  of  educa- 
tion by  the  later  psychology.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  the 
past  general  scientific  principles  have  guided  the  selection  of 
subject-matter,  but  though  this  has  sometimes  involved  an 
unconscious  recognition  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
thus  making  these  attempts  more  or  less  successful  —  more  suc- 
cessful as  the  activity  chanced  to  gain  ground,  less  so  when 
scientific  conventions  ruled  —  nowhere  do  we  find  conscious 
recognition  of  this  activity  as  a  true  motive  underlying  the 
choice  of  subject-matter. 
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Taken  from  a  point  of  view  of  the  children's  interest  and 
activity,  certain  main  reasons  for  giving  elementary  science  a 
place  are  so  apparent  that  they  can  almost  be  taken  for  granted. 
First,  children  show  natural  interest  in  observation  and  experi- 
ment. This  experimentation  is,  of  course,  only  one  of  the 
child's  activities  going  on  almost  unheeded  and  constantly, 
unless  checked  by  artificial  conditions.  That  these  limiting  con- 
ditions exist  in  most  children's  lives  is  very  apparent.  That 
children  have  consequently  lost  this  active  interest  in  objects  and 
phenomena  is  a  common  observation.  Even  granting,  however, 
deficiency  in  the  technical  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
something  more  is  necessary  to  explain  the  dulled  observation 
and  lack  of  interest  found  in  children  of  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen years.  For  some  years  the  following  questions  have  been 
asked  by  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  and  in  the  university : 
Why  has  the  nature-study  of  the  lower  schools  not  counted  for 
more,  as  furnishing  both  data  and  methods  of  observation  and 
experiment  ?  Why  is  it  that  so  often  we  find  absolute  incapaci- 
ty to  see  or  to  formulate  accurately  the  simplest  observation  ? 
Granted  the  premise,  as  stated  above,  that  the  child  possess 
an  experimental  attitude  toward,  and  an  active  interest  in, 
natural  objects  and  phenomena,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  corol- 
lary that  the  right  treatment  of  this  attitude  would  preserve 
these  natural  interests.  The  problem,  as  it  now  stands,  is  to  dis- 
cover the  form  which  this  general  interest  takes  at  different 
stages  of  the  child's  development,  and  how  this  natural  and 
spontaneous  experimentation  can  be  profitably  used  as  a  basis 
for  later  scientific  work  involving  conscious  abstract  formulation. 

In  solving  this  problem,  the  first  question  to  be  answered  is 
what  suggestions  as  to  method  and  subject-matter  are  furnished 
by  the  spontaneous  interests  of  children  at  various  ages. 

In  a  cursory  examination  of  the  articles  on  this  subject  pub- 
lished in  the  various  periodicals  conducted  by  teachers  them- 
selves, and  by  scientists  and  educators  interested  in  the  problem 
from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  the  methods  which  have  been 
used  may  be  found  classified  into  four  schools.  As  there  are 
many  courses  of  study  which  are  not  included  in  any  of  the  four 
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groups  described,  this  classification,  it  must  be  understood,  is  a 
very  rough  and  general  one.  First,  and  apparently  the  most 
generally  used,  is  the  one  described  by  Mr.  Hodge1  as  the  knot- 
hole method.  Incidental  material  called  nature-study  is  used  as 
a  basis  for  all  forms  of  expression  work.  This  material  is  chosen 
from  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  largely  with  the  idea  of  corre- 
lating the  child's  outside  life  and  school  life.  The  method  seems 
to  be  that  used  in  so-called  object-lessons  of  any  kind  —  chiefly 
description  by  child  or  teacher,  with  some  attempt  at  classifica- 
tion and  the  loading  in  of  any  bits  of  information  which  arrest 
the  child's  attention.  As  a  result  the  subject-matter  material  is 
unrelated,  and  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  accidental  inci- 
dents in  the  child's  or  teacher's  experience.  The  method  of 
using  this  subject-matter  is  either  not  defined  or  else  not  adapted 
to  the'period  of  the  child's  development.  The  best  organization 
of  material  on  this  basis  is  found  in  Cornell  University  "  Nature 
Study  Leaflet  Series."  In  this  classification  might  be  included  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  scientists  and  teachers  to  select  bits  of  the 
child's  physical  environment  and  to  systematize  them  with  some 
regard  to  the  child's  interest  as  affected  by  the  seasonal  changes. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  such  a  point  of  view  might  be 
quoted  the  remark  of  a  very  intelligent  teacher  who  was  about 
to  undertake  work  in  a  country  where  there  were  no  such  marked 
seasonal  changes  as  occur  here.  '•  I  do  not  see,"  she  said,  "what 
I  can  do  in  children's  nature  work  when  I  have  no  changes  of 
season  to  afford  occasion  for  it."  In  a  few  cases  we  find  in  this 
incidental  use  of  physical  environment  an  individual  teacher 
insisting  upon  the  fact  that  a  child's  activities  are  a  necessary 
factor  in  the  choice  of  material.  In  such  instances,  therefore, 
there  will  be  a  greater  amount  of  experimentation  on  the  part  of 
the  child  than  is  generally  found  in  nature-study  conducted  on 
this  basis. 

The  characteristic  phrase  of  the  second  school  is  "the  organi- 
zation of  the  child's  world  of  nature" — with  much  stress  on  the 
child  as  the  focal  point — while  the  organization  is  all  from  the 
adult's  point  of  view.     The  ideal  seems  to  be  a  scientific  inter- 

1  Pedagogical  Seminar,  Vol.  VI. 
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pretation  of  the  landscape.  To  quote  Mr.  Hodges  on  this  point : 
"All  the  earth  and  all  sciences  are  cut  up  into  sections,  and  are 
given  out  in  small  slices  each  year, as  suited  to  the  child's  compre- 
hension, with  special  emphasis  on  technique. "  The  progressive 
step  taken  by  this  school  seems  to  be  an  attempt  at  organization 
of  material,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  this  organization  pro- 
ceeds from  the  teacher  or  the  child.  Might  not  the  ideal  be 
stated  as  power  to  be  gained  through  observation,  accompanied, 
or  followed  at  a  respectful  distance,  by  inductive  reasoning? 
General  truths  are  laid  down  as  propositions  to  be  proved,  or  in 
the  forms  of  questions  to  be  answered.  Are  these  questions  the 
child's  or  the  teacher's?  If  necessarily  the  teacher's,  is  there 
any  application  by  the  child  of  the  proposition  proved  or  the 
question  answered?  The  final  aim  seems  to  be  the  realization  by 
the  child  that  he  is  the  focus  of  innumerable  forces  so  bearing 
upon  him  that  the  knowledge  of  how  they  can  be  controlled 
shall  appear  to  him  as  a  necessity.  The  statement  is  made  that 
the  child's  life  is  the  center,  but  it  seems  to  play  too  much  the 
part  of  a  mere  focus  of  forces  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  child's  choice  in  reaction  to  these  forces.  Does  not  this 
method  ignore  the  fact  that  the  child's  power  to  use  his  abstrac- 
tion is  a  test  of  his  actually  forming  it  for  himself  ?  Does  it  not 
take  for  granted  a  universal  interest  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
that,  as  all  things  touch  him,  they  therefore  interest  him? 
"V  A  third   school   might  be  called  the    Agassiz    school.      This 

starts  with  the  organization  of  scientific  material  from  the  adult 
scientific  standpoint.  Here  the  child's  interest  is  unconsciously 
taken  for  granted  by  the  teacher,  from  past  experience.  It  might 
be  suggested,  however,  that  the  formal  nature  of  the  other  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum,  where  the  child's  activity  is  not  largely 
called  into  play,  has  made  it  possible  thus  to  assume  from  experi- 
ence this  interest  in  nature-study  where  activity  finds  opportunity. 
We  find  successfully  given  a  series  of  lessons,  say  in  elementary 
physics,  all  planned  so  as  to  demonstrate  two  or  three  general 
principles.  The  same  absorbed  interest  in  formulation  or  abstrac- 
tion is  demanded  from  the  children  as  that  used  by  a  scientist  in 
investigating  his   particular  subject.     Machines  and  the  use  of 
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familiar  forces  concerned  are  skilfully  interspersed,  but  the 
motive  is  assumed  to  be  the  end,  that  is,  the  formulation  of  laws 
and  principles.  On  the  biological  side  the  same  attitude  might 
be  illustrated  by  a  series  of  monographs  on  the  various  forms 
of  animal  life,  where  detailed  attention  is  given  to  morphology, 
with  only  an  incidental  line  or  two  on  modes  of  life,  habit,  or 
functions. 

Perhaps  the  most  salient  point  is  the  general  insistence  on 
the  value  of  inductive  reasoning. 

The  most  recent  of  these  schools  is  that  which  claims  the 
title  "  evolutionary. "  As  a  result  of  investigations  into  children's 
activities,  conducted  largely  by  untrained  observers  using  the 
questionnaire  method,  certain  general  conclusions  as  to  the 
nature  of  children's  interests  are  drawn.  The  child's  interest 
in  natural  phenomena  is  due  largely  to  the  personal  imaginative 
element.  Animism  is  the  placenta  by  which  the  love  of  nature 
is  nourished,  and  stimulated  to  grow  toward  its  maturity — scien- 
tific interest.  Here  we  find  the  statement  that  the  whole  of 
nature  is  adapted  to  the  child's  understanding,  and  that  all 
natural  objects  and  phenomena,  studied  in  their  natural  relations 
or  settings,  constitute  actual  nature-study.  The  two  sources  of 
knowledge  seem  to  be  as  follows:  development  of  man's  relation 
to  nature  in  the  past,  and  study  of  the  spontaneous  interests  of 
children;  while,  as  a  third  and  minor  point,  a  necessary  under- 
standing of  the  psychological  laws,  as  indicated  in  the  quality  of 
knowledge  and  nature  of  interest  in  general,  is  suggested.  In 
taking  Dr.  Hodge  as  an  illustration  of  this  school,  we  find  that 
he  states  his  method  as  following  the  development  of  the  race. 
But  in  his  indications  of  how  he  would  apply  this  study  of  race- 
development  he  seems  to  leave  out  men  themselves.  He  insists 
on  the  educational  value  of  domestic  animals.  He  has  gained 
from  experience  sympathy  with  children  which  makes  him  urge 
the  value  of  the  relations  established  through  a  child's  care  for 
his  garden  and  animals,  but  suggests  no  use  of  the  evolution  of 
man  himself  as  furnishing  material  for  the  direction  of  the 
activities  of  the  developing  child. 

He  appreciates  the  value  of  a  knowledge  concerning  the  eco- 
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nomic  relation  of  man  to  nature  in  many  particular  instances,  such 
as  that  gained  from  the  study  of  injurious  and  helpful  insects 
and  animals,  but  suggests  no  use  of  the  experimental  attitude  as 
leading  to  further  control  through  a  scientific  understanding  of 
forces  involved. 

In  an  article  by  Professor  Dolbear  on  the  place  of  science  in 
education  is  found  a  very  clear  statement  of  the  necessity  of  a 
scientific  study  of  the  child  himself,  with  the  object  of  ascertain- 
ing just  what  race-habits  of  thought  tend  to  survive  in  the 
present.  This  insistence,  however,  is  largely  enforced  by  state- 
ments on  the  negative  side.  He  insists  that  the  ideal  of  education 
in  the  past  has  been  to  attain  by  repression  of  race-instinct  an 
entity  called  "  mind,"  which,  according  to  the  teacher's  idea,  has 
seemed  to  be  a  machine  calculated  to  take  certain  facts  given  and 
to  react  upon  them  in  accordance  with  a  pre-established  order. 
His  positive  suggestions  relate  to  the  indications  furnished  by 
modern  physiology,  that  the  wisest  course  in  modern  education 
is  that  which  involves  the  least  prescription  and  rigidity  of  work 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  expression  with  guidance.  He  insists 
that  the  connection  between  the  use  and  growth  of  the  mind,  as 
indicated  by  neurological  research,  has  been  misinterpreted  by 
those  who  thought  they  were  applying  the  principles. 

The  suggestions  in  my  next  article,  as  to  what  changes  or 
modifications  of  the  above  points  of  view  can  be  furnished  by  a 
consideration  of  the  problem  as  involving  the  application  of  psy- 
chological law  on  the  side  of  an  understanding  of  the  child,  guided 
by  general  conceptions  of  the  content  of  the  various  sciences  in 
the  selection  of  particular  subject-matter,  are,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  individual  and  tentative,  and  should  be  so;  but  the  gen- 
eral principles,  those  from  which  every  experience  must  work, 

remain  the  same. 

Katherine  B.  Camp. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
Laboratory  School. 

[  To  be  continued^ 


PRIMITIVE   HISTORY  IN    PRIMARY  GROUPS    OF  THE 

LABORATORY   SCHOOL.. 

I. 

Since  Froebel's  development  of  his  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
use  of  occupations  and  plays  in  the  education  of  little  children, 
there  has  been  little  or  no  systematic  attempt  to  exterfd  the  use 
of  his  main  idea  with  children  of  more  than  five  or  six  years  old. 
The  material  used  in  the  education  of  children  has  been  of  a 
miscellaneous,  sporadic  nature,  the  selection  dependent  largely 
upon  the  individual  interests  of  the  teacher  and  children.  The 
aim  has  been,  up  to  the  last  decade  at  least,  the  acquirement  of 
the  tools — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Observation  of 
the  child's  natural  interests  has  brought  about  the  utilization  of 
many  of  the  spontaneous  activities  of  children.  The  present  use 
of  Indian  life  is  an  illustration  of  change  due  to  this  outside 
influence.  This  has  been  helped,  perhaps,  by  the  convenience 
to  the  teacher  of  Longfellow's  literary  expression  of  this  life  in 
Hiawatha.  The  adoption  of  this  material  has  been  rather  gen- 
eral. In  other  cases  the  introduction  of  handwork  in  its  various 
forms  has  suggested  to  intelligent  teachers  the  use  of  the  social 
background  of  such  typical  occupations  as  that  of  the  capenter, 
lumberman,  and  miner.  The  problem  undertaken  may  be  stated 
as  follows :  to  use  as  a  basis  for  school  work  the  development  of 
primitive  society  through  the  evolution  of  occupations,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  discovery  and  invention,  in  such  a  way  as  con- 
stantly to  utilize  and  enrich  the  child's  own  daily  experience  of 
^occupations  in  modern  society. 

The  secondary  reason  for  selecting  this  material  is  that  only 
in  this  way  —  that  is,  through  the  use  by  the  child  of  his  experi- 
ence—  can  he  become  conscious  of  that  experience,  and  ration- 
alize what  otherwise  would  be  in  danger  of  becoming  a  very 
complex  and  confused  succession  of  impressions.  As  has  often 
been  stated,  the  modern  city  child,  and  even  the  country  child, 
no  longer  comes  in  contact  with  either  things  or  society  in  the 
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making.  He  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  most  complex  material 
and  social  conditions,  and  while  of  course  the  natural  tendency 
of  mind  enables  him  to  select  and  use  certain  phases  of  this  com- 
plexity of  life,  yet,  as  in  all  education,  it  would  seem  possible,  by 
selection  and  organization  of  typical  activities  in  their  simpler 
phases,  to  assist  him  in  getting  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
what  goes  on  about  him.  Unless  he  does  so  amalgamate  this 
material  furnished  by  primitive  life  and  occupations  with  his 
daily  experience,  it  is  obvious  that  the  dragging  back  to  simpler 
conditions  will  be  a  forced  and  unnatural  way  to  approach  the 
child.  The  same  general  reasons  govern  the  selection  of  mate- 
rial for  children  in  any  year  of  the  first  period  (ages  from  four 
to  eight),  characterized  as  the  period  of  direct  activity,  and 
apply,  with  some  modification,  to  the  special  year  in  school 
selected  for  this  experiment.  The  year  selected  will  correspond 
roughly  to  the  second  grade  in  the  public  school,  the  age  of  the 
children  varying  from  six  and  one-half  to  eight.  The  work  has 
been  repeated  during  five  years  with  five  groups  of  children,  the 
groups  varying  in  number  from  eight  to  twelve. 

While  the  child  at  this  age  is  still  absorbed  in  the  activity  he 
is  carrying  forward,  it  is  possible  to  make  the  consciousness  of 
the  end  of  that  activity  more  definite  and  distinct  from  the  pro- 
cess than  in-  the  preceding  year.  With  a  dawning  consciousness 
of  interest  in  understanding  the  occupations  of  the  people  about 
him,  he  is  ready  to  begin  to  initiate  conditions  for  himself,  and 
to  meet  the  kind  of  simple  problem  occurring  in  primitive  exist- 
ence in  supplying  the  chief  needs  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
In  the  years  preceding  this  he  has  been  satisfied  to  do  what 
other  people  are  doing,  largely  from  an  interest  in  the  persons 
he  is  imitating.  He  has  been  entirely  absorbed  in  the  sense  of 
power  gained  in  carrying  out  processes  whose  ends  are  very 
familiar  and  direct,  especially  if  the  interest  is  made  continuous 
by  the  manipulation  of  new  material.  For  example,  in  cooking, 
the  chief  concern  is  in  the  preparation  of  food  to  be  served  as  a 
luncheon  ;  yet  his  interest  in  the  cooking  itself  as  a  mere  activity 
is  so  great  that  he  would  be  satisfied  simply  to  cook,  if  it  could 
be  thought  wise  for  other  reasons  to  separate  the  process  from 
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its  social  end ;  whereas  in  this  next  year  he  turns  his  attention 
to  the  learning  how  to  carry  on  each  process  involved,  and  car- 
ries over  what  he  has  gained  at  school  in  work  by  himself  at 
home,  where  the  conditions  are  necessarily  more  complex  than 
at  school.  At  this  age  he  would  find  it  stupid  to  carry  much 
farther  processes  by  mere  imitation  through  his  desire  to  do 
what  others  do,  and  demands  work  in  which  he  feels  himself  to 
be  more  the  originator  and  manipulator  of  conditions.  Many 
people  have  urged  that  the  child  would  come  more  naturally  to 
his  understanding  of  society  if  the  material  used  for  the  school 
work  were  taken  directly  from  the  modern  conditions  about  him. 
If  the  work  that  he  did  and  the  problems  he  met  were  selected 
and  simplified  from  among  those  met,  for  example,  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  modern  house,  such  as  the  one  in  which  he  lives, 
he  would  be  employing  the  most  direct  and  natural  method  of 
bringing  his  present  into  consciousness.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  what  the  child  needs  in  order  to  become  conscious  of  the 
familiar  is  not  more  of  that  same  familiar,  but  some  use  of  it 
under  new  conditions,  most  modern  occupations,  as  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  child,  do  so  only  in  isolated  phases  of  such 
complicated  form  that  to  use  them  in  toto  would  simply  bewilder 
and  confuse  the  child.  But  given  the  principle  of  the  main  pro- 
cesses involved  in  each  occupation  through  his  own  activities 
(the  only  way  in  which  he  can  really  attain  the  experience),  he 
can,  for  example,  look  at  the  process  involved  in  making  the 
iron  or  steel  tool  he  is  using  with  interest  and  understanding. 
The  Illinois  Steel  Works  are  simply  doing  in  a  larger  way,  and 
with  a  tremendous  efficiency  which  he  appreciates,  what  he  has 
attempted  in  his  lead-casting  and  molding.  Another  element 
which  makes  initiation  in  experimentation  a  possible  factor 
through  this  choice  of  primitive  social  occupations  is  that  the 
simplification  of  conditions  makes  it  possible  to  have  the  child's 
activities  depend  directly  on  the  nature  of  the  materials  involved. 
The  complications  resulting  from  custom  in  certain  conventional 
matters  of  procedure  are  swept  away  through  this  return  to 
primitive  conditions,  and  the  child  proceeds  freely  without  need- 
less let  or  hindrance.     He  makes  his  clay  dish  with  regard  to 
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the  nature  of  the  clay  as  well  as  the  purpose  and  the  kind  of 
material  it  is  to  hold.  It  has  been  interesting  at  times  to  see 
the  struggle  between  the  impulse  to  imitate  dishes  he  has  seen 
all  his  life,  which  for  various  complicated  reasons  have  certain 
forms  and  sizes,  and  the  motive  with  which  he  started  out,  e.  g.t 
to  make  a  jar  for  storing  water  or  grain.  It  is  just  because  this 
adaptation  to  use  is  so  direct  and  so  simple  in  such  primitive 
tools  and  processes,  as  in  the  making  of  the  water-jar,  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  child  responsible  both  in  initiation  and 
in  result.  The  factor  of  the  unknown  and  the  unknowable  is  not 
present ;  he  knows  that  he  has  all  the  material  and  much  more 
knowledge  than  the  primitive  woman  who  first  undertook  the 
making,  and  tastes  the  first  pleasure  of  discovery  when  he  has 
solved  the  problem. 

The  variety  afforded  by  the  number  of  occupations  necessarily 
a  part  of  the  simplest  existence,  involved  only  in  their  begin- 
nings, insures  contact  with  all  kinds  of  material,  without  demand- 
ing that  finish  in  either  process  or  result  which  is  impossible  to 
the  child  of  this  age.  The  essential  thing  is  to  secure  the 
attitude  of  initiation  and  discovery  along  with  the  conscious  use 
of  this  very  rich  experience  of  materials  and  people.  As  will  be 
stated  more  fully  later,  the  special  opportunities  given  by  con- 
tact with  crude  materials  afford  perhaps  the  only  way  in  which 
the  child  can  attain  confidence  in  himself.  He  knows  that  he 
could  not  possibly  produce  any  of  the  tools,  utensils,  or  modern 
products  which  he  constantly  employs,  but  he  can  be  satisfied 
with  his  attempt  at  the  primitive  tool  or  utensil.  Having  once 
met  conditions  successfully  and  worked  with  materials  from  this 
point  of  view,  it  has  been  made  evident  in  the  course  of  experi- 
ence that  he  does  apply  this  knowledge  and  method  in  under- 
standing any  modern  implement  or  tool.  It  may  be  necessary, 
perhaps,  here  to  add  that  along  with  this  primitive  occupational 
work  at  least  two  lines  of  work  are  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the 
school  experience,  which  involve  the  use  of  modern  equipment 
and  where  the  child  can  apply  this  intelligent  method  in  solving 
problems  under  modern  conditions.  In  his  cooking  and  car- 
pentry work  he  works  with  all  modern  conveniences.     He  cooks 
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with  gas,  which  he  lights  with  matches,  and  applies  heat  in  the 
various  ways  made  possible  by  ovens,  double  boilers,  steamers, 
as  well  as  the  more  primitive  broiling  over  coals  and  boiling  in 
water  heated  by  hot  stones.  He  cuts  his  branches  with  a 
modern  saw  and  shaves  his  wood  with  the  steel  edge  of  a  knife 
or  plane,  with  much  more  appreciation  of  the  effect  he  produces, 
because  of  the  contrast  with  the  jagged  edge  of  the  sharpest 
broken  stone,  and  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  finest  polished  stone 
ax  or  scraper  of  the  primitive  peoples  he  is  playing. 

His  materials,  such  as  his  lumber,  appeal  to  him  as  the  end 
product  of  a  long  series  of  occupations,  which  he  has  summed  up 
when,  for  example,  he  cut  his  branch  from  the  tree  and  removed 
the  bark  before  using  it  as  a  spear-handle.  The  vegetables  he 
cooks  in  the  kitchen — roots,  stems,  or  leaves;  all  parts  of  the 
growing  plant,  in  which  have  been  stored  some  materials  which 
can  be  made  by  proper  treatment  valuable  as  food.  The  way  in 
which  he  makes  them  available  by  the  application  of  heat 
involves  more  control  of  conditions  already  handled  in  simpler 
form  in  the  primitive  cooking  he  has  experimented  with. 

Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  this  subject-matter  comes  out 
upon  the  side  of  its  value  as  primitive  social  organization, 
developing  to  some  extent  parallel  to  the  child's  ability  to  effect 
like  combinations  in  his  class  or  among  his  playmates.  The 
gradual  change  from  very  slight  organization  involved  in  the 
earliest  processes  proceeds  by  gradual  steps  to  the  more  compli- 
cated processes  of  early  civilization,  which  are  complicated 
enough  to  tax  the  child's  powers.  The  child  must  use  this 
development  of  organization  as  a  key  to  his  own  daily  experi- 
ence, otherwise  upon  this  side,  as  well,  could  the  subject-matter 
be  looked  upon  as  extraneous  and  forced  from  without.  Spon- 
taneously he  has  already  begun  to  ask  questions  which  show 
that  he  looks  upon  the  world  about  him  as  having  had  a  past  in 
which  things  were  done  differently.  Through  this  conscious  use 
of  his  present  in  the  reconstruction  of  this  vague  past,  each 
occupation  or  process  with  which  he  comes  in  contact  is  given  a 
hold  upon  his  interest  and  imagination,  through  its  suggestion 
of  relation  to  other  occupations  past  and  present,  which  satisfies 
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his  advancing  intellectual  interest.  At  this  age,  even  in  his  play, 
mere  activity  no  longer  satisfies,  and  in  place  of  mere  activity 
and  sensation  he  demands  some  end,  some  logical  order  of 
events.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  narration  of  method  in  more 
detail,  this  point  of  the  child's  consciousness  of  his  present  will 
be  seen  to  have  the  place  its  importance  demands,  and  the 
objection  to  the  use  of  primitive  life  as  too  remote  both  in  time 
and  experience  will  be  fully  answered. 

In  the  following  narration  of  events  and  methods  used,  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  the  child's  environment  is  that  of  the  city 
child,  set  off  from  daily  contact  with  primitive  conditions  and 
processes.  Through  his  outing  experiences  in  the  summer  he 
has  come  up  against  conditions  which  will  afford  a  safe  starting- 
point  in  the  development  of  the  primitive  forms  of  man's  chief 
needs  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  It  may  perhaps  be  inter- 
esting to  add  here  that,  although  in  most  cases  where  this  work 
has  been  undertaken  there  has  been  a  past  experience  of  occupa- 
tional work  involved  in  the  carrying  on  through  the  two  preceding 
years  of  household,  neighborhood,  and  simple  typical  modern 
occupations,  yet  it  has  also  been  found  possible  to  use  the  same 
material  with  profit  with  children  whose  experience  has  been 
simply  that  of  incidental  contact  with  occupational  life  in  city 
and  country.  The  age  at  which  it  is  advisable  to  begin  work  of 
this  character,  involving  initiation  on  the  part  of  the  child,  will 
differ  with  environment  of  children  concerned.  From  some 
experience  with  children  in  very  limited  city  environment  of  the 
slums  it  has  been  found  that  children  two  or  even  three  years 
older  begin  to  be  capable  of  such  initiation. 

In  characterizing  a  child  of  this  age,  one  would  say  that  his 
chief  interest  is  in  persons.  As  contrasted  with  the  more  isolated 
country  child,  his  power  of  initiation,  socially  is  great.  Even 
with  older  children  or  adults  he  feels  quite  equal  to  the  situation 
socially,  whereas  on  the  side  of  manipulation  of  material  he  is 
usually  quite  helpless  in  initiating  the  simplest  process.  It 
seemed  best,  then,  to  meet  this  need  of  these  particular  children 
by  beginning  with  the  least  complex  conditions  of  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing,  involving  no  social  organization  in  its  larger  sense 
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at  all.  The  child's  general  attitude  of  pleasure  in  activity  seems 
to  be  all  that  is  needed  to  stimulate  his  efforts  and  interest  in 
investigating  the  nature  of  different  foods,  for  example  such  as 
roots  and  nuts,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  proper  method 
of  preserving  or  cooking  them ;  in  fact,  he  seems  to  need  no 
stimulation  aside  from  contact  with  the  materials  themselves. 

Because  of  this  social  attitude  of  the  children,  one  of  the 
problems  in  carrying  out  the  use  of  this  material  educationally 
is  to  maintain  the  balance  between  the  child's  interest  in  the 
personnel  of  the  story  and  his  attitude  toward  the  conditions 
presented  as  involving  initiation  and  experiment  on  his  own  part. 
The  work  has  been  carried  on  in  several  different  ways.  One 
year  the  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  children  as  far  as  possi- 
ble carry  out  in  their  school  work  the  daily  life  of  typical 
primitive  peoples,  without  regard  to  the  characters  the  children 
assumed  as  taking  part  in  any  continued  story  of  events. 
Another  year  stories,  such  as  the  story  of  Abraham,  were  used 
as  furnishing  the  thread  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  primitive  pas- 
toral life.  But  as  the  result  of  evolution  of  the  last  three  years, 
the  following  method  has  been  found  most  successful.  The 
children  begin  with  the  interest  in  the  daily  life  of  two  persons. 
First  the  interest  is  only  in  the  story;  gradually  the  children 
identify  themselves  with  the  persons  concerned,  and  their  inter- 
est becomes  more  dramatic.  The  story  is  continued  by  the 
children,  with  occasional  help  from  the  teacher.  The  transition 
from  one  type  of  people  to  another  is  made  through  the  contactf 
by  trade  or  exploration,  with  other  peoples  in  different  physical 
surroundings.  The  use  of  story,  like  that  of  The  Story  of  Ab% 
by  Waterloo,  has  also  succeeded.  The  story  was  read  each  day, 
and  furnished  the  main  thread  for  other  similar  stories  invented 
by  the  children  or  teacher.  The  experience  of  the  children 
seemed  to  furnish  reason  for  choice  of  a  more  original  method 
in  one  case,  whereas  the  interest  in  the  story  in  the  book  seemed 
greater  in  the  other. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  children's  summer  outings  furnish  a 
background  by  the  use  of  which  it  seems  only  too  easy  to  give 
the  child  a  sense  of  primitive  conditions  to  be  met  in  obtaining 
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food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  It  is  not  difficult  to  give  the  child, 
by  taking  away  one  by  one  all  his  present  comforts  and  necessi- 
ties, a  feeling  first  of  helplessness  and  then  of  pleasure,  in  the 
effort  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  this  imaginary  environment.  In 
reproducing  this  early  struggle  for  existence,  the  sensational 
side  of  fear  of  animals,  and  of  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst, 
is  passed  over  lightly.  The  story  of  the  daily  doings  of  a  father, 
mother,  and  child  furnishes  instances  and  conditions  out  of 
which  the  problems  of  providing  food  and  shelter  arise.  These 
first  stages  of  arboreal  life  demand  only  the  kind  of  narrative 
easily  within  the  child's  possibilities.  One  important  factor  in 
developing  as  far  as  possible  the  feeling  that  these  events 
occurred  in  the  remote  past,  is  the  proper  appreciation  of  the 
child's  own  feeling  of  time.  It  may  be  said,  speaking  foolishly 
as  an  adult,  that  he  has  no  sense  of  time,  at  least  such  time  as 
is  here  involved;  but  his  own  life  seems  very  long  to  him,  and 
he  gets  the  sense  of  remoteness  most  vividly  as  expressed  in  the 
lives,  first,  of  his  own  immediate  ancestors,  and  then  of  a  long 
train  of  great-grandfathers.  The  changes  which  time  and  habit 
have  made  in  the  appearance  of  man  himself,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  animal  life  of  the  time  differed  from  the  present,  are 
continually  used  as  helps  in  deepening  this  sense  of  time. 
Experimentation  shows  that  this  method  is  psychological.  The 
attempt  to  produce  this  feeling  of  remoteness  of  time  through 
summing  up  of  natural  changes  in  the  landscape  by  the  wearing 
away  of  streams  and  formation  of  valleys,  or  by  the  gradual 
alteration  of  climate  through  retreat  or  advance  of  an  ice-sheet, 
fails  signally,  compared  with  the  lively  interest  in  following  the 
development  of  the  Eocene  horse,  the  size  of  the  fox,  with  four 
toes,  through  its  various  stages  to  the  present  solid-hoofed  ani- 
mal with  which  we  are  familiar.  An  illustration  of  the  impres- 
sion produced  is  given  in  the  class  story. 

It  is  hardly  relative  to  our  purpose  to  gain  more  than  a 
general  sense  of  the  duration  and  rate  of  the  process  of  this  evo- 
lution. That  the  children  do  gain  a  sense  of  time  and  a  feeling 
for  the  existence  of  simpler  conditions  is  also  shown  by  the  way 
in  which  they  react  to  any  slip  made    by  one  of  their   number 
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introducing  a  modern  invention  into  a  story  of  the  past.  The 
children  very  soon  question  the  sources  of  our  information  con- 
cerning these  early  stages,  and  show  great  interest  in  all  the 
ways  in  which  men  can  reconstruct  these  primitive  ages.  Their 
interest  in  the  anthropologist's  discoveries,  in  the  opening  of 
ancient  caves  and  kitchen-middens,  was  shown  by  their  imme- 
diate use  of  this  information  to  check  the  stories  told  by  them- 
selves or  the  teacher  as  to  historical  accuracy.  For  example, 
when  they  were  discussing  what  foods  the  people  used,  and 
^whether  they  cooked  them  at  all  or  not,  they  would  say :  "We 
will  have  to  guess  that,  because  there  is  no  way  of  finding  that 
out  from  rocks  and  caves."  But  upon  reflection  they  agreed 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  deduce  the  method  of  cooking  by  the 
character  of  the  cracked  and  charred  bones  found  in  the  debris. 
The  pictures  of  animals  scratched  on  the  rocks  by  primitive  man 
appeal  to  their  artistic  sense  and  prove  quite  an  incentive  to 
similar  efforts  on  their  own  part. 

As  the  story  proceeds,  in  part  told  or  read  by  the  teacher 
and  in  part  growing  from  suggestion  and  incident  contributed  by 
the  children,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  children  have  had 
so  little  contact  with  crude  food  materials  that  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  time  can  profitably  be  spent  in  the  actual  handling 
and  investigation  of  the  ordinary  properties  of  plants,  stone, 
woods,  etc.,  which  would  be  very  familiar  to  another  set  of  chil- 
dren. It  has  occurred  also,  in  taking  up  the  topic  of  the  chief 
needs  of  man,  that  the  question  of  clothing  and  shelter  had  to  be 
met  before  that  of  food  was  considered,  as  might  well  be  the 
case  with  children  who  had  never  been  hungry.  The  need  for 
water,  however,  is  always  spontaneously  mentioned  first,  for 
thirst  still  falls  to  the  lot  of  every  child.  Under  heading  of  food, 
the  flesh  of  animals  that  they  would  kill  is  the  first  suggestion. 
It  is  only  by  making  every  possible  connection  through  their 
own  daily  food,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  natural 
state — as  roots,  stems,  leaves,  berries,  and  seeds — that  one  is 
able  to  build  up  gradually  the  idea  of  man's  dependence,  now 
as  well  as  then,  upon  vegetable  foods  which  are  less  exciting  in 
the  getting.     When  the  need  of  clothing  is  reduced  to   a  mini- 
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mum  by  the  choice  of  a  warm,  equable  climate,  the  children 
have  mentioned  ornament  as  the  reason  for  possessing  it.  For 
the  first  forms  of  shelter  and  protection  from  enemies,  trees  and 
caves  are  inevitably  suggested;  just  as  inevitably,  however, 
must  the  choice  of  the  sophisticated  city  child — wigwams,  tents, 
and  brush  huts  —  be  rapidly  swept  away  by  the  need  to  move 
freely  in  the  search  of  food. 

The  advantage  of  fire  as  a  means  of  protection  is  generally 
second  to  that  of  warmth  or  for  cooking,  but  even  here  inci- 
dents of  a  wild  animal's  fear  of  fire  have  been  found  in  some 
child's  experience.  The  origin  of  fire,-and  of  man's  use  of  it, 
presents  but  little  difficulty  to  their  imagination.  Curiously 
enough,  lightning  and  fire  of  volcanic  origin  have  often  to  be 
contributed  by  the  teacher.  The  way  in  which  the  various  in- 
ventions for  the  production  of  fire  were  taken  up  by  the  class  is 
given  here  as  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  experimentation 
involved  in  all  processes  occurring  in  the  process  of  their  recon- 
struction of  the  story. 

As  friction  as  a  source  of  heat  has  generally  been  a  part  of 
their  past  daily  experience,  only  the  connection  between  the 
heat  from  friction  and  the  possibility  of  so  increasing  it  as  to 
produce  fire  is  new.  They  are  given  strips  of  dry  wood  to  rub 
together  to  recall  the  relation  of  heat  to  friction.  They  then 
state  the  fact  that  their  problem  is  to  make  it  great  enough  to 
produce  fire.  The  method  of  procedure  from  this  point  varies, 
of  course,  with  their  past  experience.  Although  they  have  seen 
fires  made,  perhaps  many  times,  yet  their  lack  of  previous 
attempts  to  control  conditions  for  themselves  makes  the  inter- 
est in  it  rather  concentrate  upon  merely  the  sensational  sides  — 
power  and  color  of  the  flame,  the  volume  of  smoke,  embers, 
sparks,  and  the  glowing  of  the  embers ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  let 
them  repeat  the  experience  of  making  a  fire,  using  modern 
means  of  kindling,  many  times,  before  they  could  even  manipu- 
late the  easy  modern  conditions,  because  of  this  sensational 
interest  getting  in  the  way  and  interfering  with  their  experimen- 
tation ;  so  that  very  often  this  discussion  of  fire  drills  and  inven- 
tion of  ways  of  making  fire  and  preserving  tinder  must  be  left 
until  later  in  their  work. 
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If  in  their  first  attempts  they  formulate  the  idea  that  differ- 
ent materials  require  different  amounts  of  heat  to  catch  fire ; 
that  air  is  necessary,  but  must  be  limited  in  amount,  as  it  is  both 
servant  and  master,  carrying  away  heat  and  yet  necessary  to  com- 
bustion, and  so  helping  and  hindering,  they  are  then  ready  to 
attack  the  problem  of  igniting  tinder  by  the  rubbing  of  two 
sticks  together,  and  can  at  this  point  appreciate  the  fire-drill  of 
the  Mexicans,  or  any  other  method  of  producing  fire  by  a  fric- 
tion of  wood.  The  experimentation  with  fire  is  not  dropped 
here,  but  carried  on  all  through  the  year,  in  connection  with 
some  such  processes  as  the  actual  roasting  of  food,  melting  of 
metals,  or  burning  of  pottery,  in  which  process  attention  to  the 
kind  of  fuel,  kindling  point,  access  of  air,  etc.,  is  absolutely 
demanded. 

Here  in  these  later  stages  of  experimentation  the  direct 
application  to  modern  grates,  furnaces,  and  different  methods  of 
heating  can  easily  be  made,  whereas  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  have  used  a  modern  furnace  as  a  starting-point  and  basis 
for  experimentation.  In  their  own  difficulties  with  the  kindling 
of  the  open  fire,  even  with  the  help  of  modern  conveniences, 
they  begin  to  realize  the  conditions  met  by  the  savage,  in  what 
seemed  to  them  a  very  easy  problem.  This  also  brought  to 
consciousness  the  problems  involved,  not  only  in  the  furnace 
and  grate,  but  in  the  bringing  of  the  coal  from  the  coal  mines 
to  the  city,  the  transportation  to  the  house,  as  well  as  in  the  pip- 
ing of  the  gas,  manufactured  and  natural,  as  intelligible  and 
interesting  topics  to  the  children.  On  one  occasion,  in  the 
winter,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  was  so  low  that  their  potatoes 
were  not  cooked  for  luncheon.  Their  remarks  showed  that  they 
had  a  clear  idea  of  the  piping  of  the  gas,  and  a  few  words  of 
explanation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  low  pressure  were  easily 
understood. 

The  same  method  of  approach  and  experimentation  is  fol- 
lowed with  each  problem.  The  interest  in  weapons  is,  of  course, 
hardly  second  to  that  of  fire.  Sticks  as  clubs  and  stones  as 
projectiles  always  come  first  on  the  list.  Then  the  weighting  of 
the  sticks   with  sharp  stones  to  make  the  war-club,  the   use  of 
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slings  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  thrown  stone,  are  always 
forthcoming.  The  selection  of  stone  for  weapons  involves  the 
same  kind  of  experimentation  as  that  given  in  the  case  of  fire. 
The  interest  which  the  children  seem  to  show  at  this  age  in 
stones,  merely  for  their  smoothness,  their  color,  or  some  other 
striking  quality,  is  very  easily  directed  into  intelligent  consid- 
eration of  the  qualities  necessary  for  use  as  weapons.  They 
soon  learn  to  select  stones  with  respect  to  friability,  method  of 
cleavage  and  hardness,  just  as  previously  they  had  been  select- 
ing for  their  own  purposes,  because  of  color,  smoothness,  shape, 
etc. 

This  interest  once  directed  toward  investigation  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  this  material  for  one  use,  carries  over  into  a  gen- 
eral interest  in  that  material  for  its  modern  uses.  To  show  this 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the  whole  year  the  children 
were  continually  bringing  stones  to  school,  roughly  classified  as 
water-formed,  sedimentary,  crystalline,  and  fire-stones,  or,  as 
they  learned  the  term,  igneous  rocks.  They  brought  many 
observations  as  to  the  kind  of  stone  used  in  building,  and  dis- 
covered for  themselves  the  reasons  for  men  nowadays  making 
stone  (cement)  in  preference  to  getting  it  from  the  earth's  rock- 
bed.  They  formulate  their  own  method  of  testing  the  stones 
they  are  to  use  for  whatever  purpose  they  have  in  mind.  They 
always  select  slate  in  the  beginning,  as  giving  a  delightfully 
sharp  edge  for  a  knife  or  any  other  weapon,  and  regretfully  give 
it  up  on  discovering  its  untrustworthy  character,  as  it  splinters 
against  the  hard  wood  which  is  their  test  material. 

Katherine  B.  Camp. 

School  of  Education 
Laboratory  School. 

[  To  be  continued^ 


ELEMENTARY  ART  TEACHING  IN  THE 
LABORATORY  SCHOOL. 

I. 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  art  to  education  leads  at  once  to 
the  question  of  ultimate  aim.  Should  this  aim  be  utilitarian, 
aesthetic,  or  ethical  ?  The  psychology  of  a  creative  experience  in 
art  would  seem  to  solve  the  question,  for  it  is  self-evident  that 
such  an  experience  contains  all  three  of  these  elements.  The 
isolation  of  end  is  an  idea  which  exists  only  in  the  highly  devel- 
oped consciousness  of  the  theorist.  The  technical  training  which 
is  necessary  for  an  aesthetic  creation  does  involve  processes 
which  are  of  value  in  helping  the  individual  to  deal  with  the 
general  problems  of  life.  If  one  is  inclined  to  dwell  upon  the 
sense-training,  power,  and  control  of  conditions  incident  to 
expression,  he  may  conceive  of  the  aim  as  utilitarian.  The  gen- 
erative force,  however,  is  either  aesthetic  or  ethical.  Therefore, 
this  technical  training  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  is  dignified  by 
the  creative  impulse'which  controls  it.  It  seems  necessary  to 
state  continually  the  fact  that  art  is  a  unity,  and  that  whenever 
either  of  its  phases  is  unduly  emphasized  there  is  no  real  art 
experience.  There  are  two  extremes  in  instruction,  both  of 
which  fail  in  maintaining  this  unity.  One  of  these  is  uncon- 
trolled self-expression  ;  the  other  is  a  technical  training  so  formal 
and  unadjusted  to  the  individual  that  it  does  not  permit  of  any 
self-expression.  The  whole  problem  seems  to  be  the  develop- 
ment of  the  creative  power,  and  along  with  it  the  technical 
facility  which  enables  the  individual  to  express  himself  ade- 
quately. This  statement  should  not  be  understood  as  depreci- 
ating the  value  of  stong  draftsmanship  or  of  the  most  thorough 
discipline  in  all  that  makes  up  the  technique  of  art.  It  is 
intended  to  emphasize  the  point,  however,  that  this  is  not  enough. 
In  evidence  of  this  is  the  well-known  fact  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  product  of  the  academic  system  can  reproduce  only 
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what  is  before  his  eyes.  This  condition  does  not  seem  to  arise 
from  lack  of  subjective  ability,  but  rather  from  the  fact  that 
academic  methods  have  made  it  possible  for  a  student  to  achieve 
a  brilliant  technique  without  acquiring  any  process  by  which  he 
can  draw  from  inner  resources  and  give  them  concrete  form. 
That  the  academies  themselves  recognize  the  weakness  is 
evidenced  by  recent  strenuous  efforts  to  strengthen  the  work  in 
composition.  Owing  to  this  condition,  art  does  not  today 
express  that  which  is  most  vital  in  the  life  of  the  age,  nor  does 
it  enter  into  the  crafts  as  it  has  during  all  periods  of  great 
creative  activity.  It  is  only  when  the  commonest  things  of  life 
are  honest,  harmonious,  and  beautiful  that  art  becomes  the 
expression  of  a  people.  This  can  never  be  until  instruction  con- 
tains these  two  elements  properly  unified. 

To  obtain  this  unified  end  involves,  on  the  language  side,  the 
question  of  how  much  technique  is  needed  at  the  different  stages 
of  development,  and  of  how  to  bring  this  to  bear  upon  the 
individual.  It  involves,  on  the  other  side,  the  subject  of  inter- 
ests and  how  to  encourage  the  expression  of  these  interests 
through  the  art  medium.  Otherwise  stated,  it  is  the  problem  of 
motive  and  content  and  form  and  method. 

Since  1898,  when  art  work  was  begun  in  the  Laboratory 
School,  experiments  have  been  directly  aimed  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  these  questions.  The  first  point  of  approach  would  seem 
to  be  that  of  motive  and  subject-matter.  Are  the  basic  art 
impulses  of  different  ages  general  enough  to  admit  of  classifica- 
tion? Do  these  impulses  differ  from  those  of  the  adult,  and,  if 
so,  when  do  they  become  adult  in  character?  How  are  interests 
affected  by  environment  and  school  organization  ?  The  other 
side  of  this  question  is  :  At  what  age  are  aesthetic  principles 
formulated  from  the  adult  standpoint  to  be  presented  ? 

The  question  of  the  fundamental  source  of  the  child's  art 
impulses  is  a  difficult  and  complex  problem.  The  more  experi- 
ence one  has  with  the  living  child,  the  more  impossible  it 
becomes  to  make  any  generalization.  If  one  assumes  the  racial 
recapitulation,  he  meets  the  sophisticated  instincts  of  inherited 
civilization.     If  he   forces   advanced   standards   upon   him,   the 
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primitive  tendencies  rise  in  contradiction  to  his  theory.  Any 
general  classification  must  be  too  dogmatic,  yet  the  questions 
which  depend  upon  it  demand  a  working  basis  of  some  kind. 
It  is  only  on  that  ground  that  one  is  justified  in  assuming  any 
phenomena  as  conclusive,  and  he  must  do  so  knowing  that  each 
individual  is  a  protest  against  it,  and  in  some  particular  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  During  the  first  decade  of  life  consciousness  is 
limited,  and  the  manifold  interests  of  later  years  exist  in  an 
embryonic  state,  bound  up  in  the  few  activities  which  constitute 
the  primitive  whole.  In  this  whole  there  is  not  enough  differ- 
entiation of  interest  to  afford  recognition  of  art  aims  as  apart 
from  the  central  motives  of  life.  The  premise  stated  that  all 
real  art  expression  is  generated  by  an  aesthetic  or  ethical  motive. 
This  expression  may  be  no  more  than  the  girdle  or  clay  bowl  of 
the  savage,  but  the  instinct  which  prompted  him  to  cover  them 
with  lines  and  colors,  arranged  in  orderly  manner,  is  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  same  impulse  which  produced  Greek  art.  So  the 
child  certainly  has  a  decorative  interest,  but  it  is  amenable  to  no 
law  but  that  of  instinct.  Drawing  and  modeling  are  not  expres- 
sions of  interest  in  processes,  but  of  some  thought  or  feeling 
emanating  from  this  simple  life-experience.  The  early  experi- 
ences and  impulses  seem  to  be  largely  motor.  The  idea  of  form 
is  gained  first  through  touch  rather  than  sight.  The  child  who 
dramatizes  an  action  for  the  class  makes  the  best  figure  drawing. 
Man  and  animal  in  his  world  are  always  doing  something.  A 
line  at  the  top  of  the  paper  for  sky  and  one  at  the  bottom  for 
ground  are  universally  the  first  expression  of  landscape.  Inves- 
tigation shows  that  this  is  the  motor  image  of  the  distance 
between  these  two  great  planes. 

One  might  describe  this  as  a  story-telling  motive.  It  seems 
to  begin  with  the  first  meaningless  smudges  —  meaningless  only 
to  the  adult,  for  the  child  interprets  into  them  endless  variety  of 
events.  Through  the  reaction  of  expression  consciousness  of 
visual  truth  is  constantly  increased.  The  interest  gradually 
becomes  more  complex,  being  not  only  motor,  but  visual  and 
technical.  Generally  speaking,  this  condition  is  apparent  some- 
where between   the  eighth   and  ninth   years.     There   is  a  time 
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when  there  is  evident  desire  to  do  a  thing  because  it  looks  big 
and  difficult,  and  because  of  pleasure  [n  manipulation  of  a  certain 
medium.  The  application  of  the  objective  standard  to  his  work 
also  stimulates  a  demand  for  a  more  accurate  visual  symbol. 
These  complexities  are  apt  to  mislead.  They  may  be  considered 
as  indications  of  the  kind  of  technique  needed,  rather  than  as  a 
change  in  controlling  impulses.  The  group  may  at  one  time 
want  to  model  a  pet  dog,  at  another  to  paint  an  attractive  flower ; 
but  if  the  teacher  assumes  that  interests  have  become  purely 
objective,  and  consciously  aesthetic,  a  lethargic  class  will  prove 
the  mistake.  Judging  from  actual  experience,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  up  to  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  the  creative  stimulus 
is  largely  story-teiling  or  decorative.  A  number  of  twelve-year- 
old  students  not  interested  in  any  form  of  technical  work  which 
would  have  been  of  benefit  to  them,  and  consequently  disorgan- 
ized, were  transformed  into  a  deeply  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
class.  The  change  occurred  as  soon  as  they  undertook  to  pro- 
duce a  frieze  for  their  history  room.  Paul  Revere's  Ride  repre- 
sented in  nine  panels,  the  composite  work  of  the  entire  group, 
was  the  result  of  their  three  months'  effort  and  stimulated  them 
enough  to  restore  normal  conditions. 

Between  the  ninth  and  fifteenth  years  there  is  a  slow  progress 
toward  the  adult  art  motive.  There  are  no  sudden  transitions, 
but  the  mind  gradually  recognizes  and  enjoys  form,  line,  and 
color  as  expressions,  not  of  the  story,  but  of  the  space  art  in 
which  the  aim  is  the  expression  of  beauty.  It  is  important  for 
the  educator  to  know  when  this  transition  takes  place  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  how  to  help  it  along.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
determine.  Evidences  of  natural  taste  are  easily  mistaken  for 
conscious  interest.  The  child  himself  is  most  reticent  about  his 
subjective  life.  Owing  to  the  fact  that,  irrespective  of  age, 
young  beginners  seem  to  pass  through  the  story-telling  period, 
it  is  necessary  to  continue  an  experiment  a  number  of  years 
before  acquiring  any  reliable  facts.  In  making  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting incidents  in  the  life  of  Marquette,  a  lesson  in  composition 
was  appreciatively  received  by  a  nine-year-old  class.  It  was 
subordinate,  however,  to  the  illustrative  motive.     In  the  tenth 
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year  indications  of  the  aesthetic  interest  are  more  numerous. 
There  is  a  desire  for  neatness  and  finish,  so  that  Japanese 
materials  —  ink  and  rice  paper — have  been  used.  Incidental  to 
the  designing  of  colonial  furniture  to  be  made  in  the  shop,  the 
idea  of  proportion  developed.  In  these  designs  it  was  evident 
that  growth  in  artistic  feeling  had  taken  place,  though  formu- 
lated aesthetic  principles  had  never  been  presented  to  the  children. 
The  weaving  which  was  carried  on  in  a  textile  course  afforded 
opportunity  for  design.  They  recognized  this  as  a  slightly 
separate  element,  but  did  not  care  to  make  a  design  unless  the 
loom  was  warped  and  waiting. 

From  thirteen  to  fifteen  the  aesthetic  principles,  as  formulated 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Dow,  were  presented  to  the  students. 

Their  interest  in  space  art  was  quite  as  strong  as  the  story- 
telling motive  had  been  with  the  six-year-old  class.  In  brief, 
when  art  instruction  is  properly  unified,  the  creative  motive 
always  affords  a  stimulus.  This  creative  motive  begins  in  the 
decoration  of  hand-craft,  and  in  story-telling  in  which  the 
aesthetic  element  is  an  unconscious  and  instinctive  manifestation. 
It  gradually  passes  over  into  a  differentiated  art  motive  in  which 
aesthetic  impulses  are  experienced,  and  consciously  expressed. 

All  organic  growth  must  progress  through  a  process  of  assimi- 
lation. Without  the  craving  for  food  there  is  little  possibility 
for  proper  nourishment.  The  efficiency  of  technical  training 
depends,  not  only  upon  the  teacher's  organization  of  material, 
but  upon  the  student's  consciousness  of  need.  It  is  only  when 
the  creative  impulse  causes  the  demand  for  art  expression  that 
technique  can  be  converted  into  terms  of  experience.  When 
this  motive  is  at  all  times  active,  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  defi- 
nite technical  sequence,  adjusted  to  the  evolutionary  stages  of 
mind.  Because  it  is  only  through  the  idealization  of  his  own" 
life-experiences  that  the  individual  can  get  an  aesthetic  training, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  develop  subject-matter  from  those  ideas 
and  feelings  which  have  taken  most  vital  hold  of  consciousness. 
In  the  laboratory  the  history  and  social  occupation  afforded  such 
stimulus,  and  consequently  subject-matter  grew  out  of  these. 
Under  other  school  organization  the  reading  and  life  outside  of 
the  school  afforded  the  strongest  interest. 
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When  work  was  first  organized  in  the  laboratory  the  ages 
ranged  from  six  to  eleven.  The  children  belonged  to  a  class 
which  had  seen  art  productions  and  formed  high  standards. 
The  result  was  that  a  disgust  for  crude  efforts  created  an  aver- 
sion for  the  work.     Lack  of  confidence   began  with   the   ninth 

year. 

Lillian  S.  Cushman. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
Laboratory  School. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ELEMENTARY    MUSIC   TEACHING    IN    THE 

LABORATORY   SCHOOL. 

I 

The  general  problem  in  the  music  work  of  the  Laboratory 
School  is  how  to  arrive  through  class  instruction  at  the  child's 
appreciation  of  good  music.  The  work  proceeds  on  the  basis 
that  an  emotional  response  to  beautiful  music  may  be  present  in 
the  life  of  the  unmusical  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  musical  child 
— that  is,  that  every  individual  may  become  intelligent  musically. 
On  the  principle  that  the  knowledge  of  music  symbols  and  forms 
is  useful  to  those  only  who  have  an  impulse  toward  musical 
expression,  the  chief  emphasis  is  not  laid  upon  acquiring  sight- 
reading,  but  rather  upon  the  awakening  and  fostering  of  a  feeling 
for  melody  and  harmony.  A  carefully  graded  series  of  steps  lead- 
ing the  child  into  a  knowledge  of  symbols  can  be  used  with  profit 
only  where  children  have  sufficient  musical  gift  to  be  specializing 
in  music.  In  this  school  we  have  made  experiments  to  find  com- 
mon avenues  of  approach  to  music  for  the  various  grades  of 
musical  gift  in  an  average  class.  The  members  of  the  oldest 
group  have  this  year  shown  a  discriminating  taste,  a  quickness 
of  apprehension,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  their  song  work  which 
would  prove  that  much  of  the  experimentation  has  had  the 
desired  results.  Their  present  repertoire  is  composed  of  songs 
which  they  have  chosen  or  accepted  as  desirable  :  "  The  Wan- 
derer's Night  Song "  (two  parts),  Rubinstein  ;  "  The  Lotus 
Flower"  (two  parts),  Rubinstein;  "  Aurora  Borealis "  (two 
parts),  Rheinberger ;  "Heidenroslein,"  Schubert;  "  Hark,  Hark, 
the  Lark,"  Schubert;  "  Who  is  Sylvia,"  Schubert ;  "The  Wan- 
derer's Song,"  Schumann  ;  "The  Hunter,"  Schumann  ;  "  Morn- 
ing Song/'  Grieg.  All  of  these  songs  are  sung  without  notes,  and 
are  thus  thoroughly  their  own.  The  one  or  two  members  of  the 
group  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  "  tone-deaf  "  and 
whose  intonation  is  occasionally  faulty,  share  the  interest  and 
may  fairly  be  called  musically  intelligent. 
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Experiments  have  been  made  as  to  the  most  desirable  period 
and  method  of  presenting  ear-training,  rhythm,  sight-reading  or 
notation,  song-singing,  and  song  composition.  Formal  work  has 
constantly  been  subordinated  to  the  chief  object  of  the  music  work 
in  the  school  —  the  awakening  of  a  response  to  beautiful  music. 
No  experiment  has  been  considered  successful  which  has  jeop- 
ardized the  interest  in  such  music,  or  which  has  deteriorated 
into  drudgery  for  the  pupil.  In  a  second-year  class  of  restless 
children,  principally  boys,  popular  war  songs  have  been  resorted 
to  to  hold  the  interest  until  higher  music  and  more  serious  work 
could  be  attempted. 

EAR-TRAINING. 

If  ear-training  be  commenced  in  the  kindergarten,  much  time 
is  saved.  During  the  past  year  for  a  ten-minute  period  per 
week  the  kindergarten  children  have  had  this  work  with  good 
results.  It  is  unnecessary  that  a  child  should  come  to  the  pri- 
mary class  with  the  "talking  tone."  He  can  comprehend  the 
idea  of  interval  as  readily  at  the  age  of  four  as  at  six,  if  it  be 
presented  to  him.  The  work  has  proceeded  in  the  following 
manner:  The  teacher  has  sung  a  single  tone  with  "ah"  (about 
middle*?),  to  be  imitated  by  each  child  in  the  circle  individually; 
next  has  given  an  interval,  a  major  third  {f-a)  to  be  imitated  in 
the  same  way  ;  and  later  a  phrase  of  three  or  four  tones  varying 
according  to  the  attainment  of  the  child.  Antiphonal  exercises 
to  induce  quick  comprehension  of  an  interval  have  been  tried 
with  good  result,  the  children  repeating  in  unison  a  rhythmic 
phrase  given  by  the  teacher,  as  — 

Teacher.         Pupil.        T.  P.  T.  P. 


etc. 
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The   most   difficult  exercise,   the  ascending  scale,   has  been 
introduced  (in  the  key  of  d  or  e)  by  words  such  as  — 


g^f^TTlTH 


Up  iu  a  tree      Cherries  I    see,  Some  are  for  you,  Some  are  for  me. 


Finally  the  sol-fa  names  have  been  given.  The  more  gifted 
children  are  singing  the  ascending  and  descending  scale  with 
syllables  correctly.  The  others,  who  are  slower  in  musical 
expression,  have  at  least  been  awakened  to  a  recognition  of 
eight  pitches  in  the  scale,  and  of  the  fact  that  these  pitches  are 
used  in  our  songs.  Thus  a  first  step  in  their  musical  develop- 
ment  has  been  taken. 

A  device  for  the  six-year  children,  which  induces  tone-thinking, 
is  to  allow  them  to  sing  the  ascending  and  descending  scale, 
each  child  singing  one  tone.  As  each  one  in  turn  wishes  to  be 
do,  the  drill  is  prolonged  without  loss  of  interest.  These  children 
are  given  the  antiphonal  exercises  in  two-,  three-,  and  four- 
pulse  measure-rhythms  for  quick  comprehension  of  intervals. 
They  are  next  led  to  feel  the  difference  in  quality  of  the  various 
incidents  of  the  scale.  The  "  home-tone,"  do,  is  the  most  easily 
recognized.  After  its  quality  is  felt,  the  broken  triads  on  do 
and  re  are  given  to  the  class,  at  first  without  their  syllable  names. 
Such  words  as  "the  day  is  bright "  and  "the  day  is  dark  "  being 
given,  they  decide  which  triad  best  expresses  each.  For  con- 
venience we  call  do — mi — sol  the  "joyful,"  and  re — fa — la  the 
"sad"  three.  By  drill  the  children  are  finally  able  to  recognize 
these  sets  given  in  any  inversion,  and  later  revert  naturally  to 
them  as  points  of  departure  in  notation  or  sight-reading.  The 
bugle  call,  reveille,  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  joyful 
scale-incidents  in  various  positions.  The  ear-training  proceeds 
in  conjunction  with  notation  of  the  original  songs,  where  inter- 
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vals  of  all  sorts  occur,  which  arc  to  be  named  and  written 
upon  the  staff.  This  work  gives  the  pupils  a  facility  in  compre- 
hending and  expressing  a  musical  idea;  they  gain  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  "quick  ear."  A  striking  instance  of  the  facility 
acquired  is  the  following:  The  twelve-year  children  were  given 
aurally  a  new  song  which  pleased  them.  They  caught  the 
melody  immediately,  learned  its  one  verse  of  eight  lines,  and, 
finding  the  song  too  short,  wrote  a  second  verse  nicely  suited  to 
the  music,  completing  all  in  one  half-hour  period. 

It  is  impracticable  to  deal  with  the  obstinate  cases  of  so- 
called  "tone-deafness"  in  class  instruction.  The  injustice  to 
the  individual  and  to  the  remainder  of  the  class  is  obvious. 
During  the  winter  of  1900  a  special  assistant  undertook  the 
individual  ear-training  of  these  children.  She  gave  them  two 
periods  a  week  of  five  minutes  each,  with  excellent  results, 
reaching  the  following  conclusions  :  The  tone  most  easily  pro- 
duced is  g  above  middle  c.  Although  some  children  have  great 
difficulty  in  singing  this,  yet  by  using  the  piano  and  keeping  the 
tone  alive  so  they  hear  it  continuously  for  a  time,  they  finally 
touch  it  and  gradually  learn  to  hold  it.  The  next  tone  for 
children  with  naturally  high  voices  is  the  d  above,  for  low  voices 
the  d  below.  By  grouping  these  tones,  g,  d,  g,  a  trumpet  call  is 
formed,  which  is  interesting  and  therefore  easily  produced. 
The  trumpet  call  gradually  becomes  longer,  and  with  the  intro- 
duction of  b  more  elaborate.  The  succession  g,  a,  b  presented 
great  difficulty  to  these  children,  and  middle  c  was  found  to  be 
one  of  the  last  single  pitches  to  be  acquired.  The  descending 
scale  was  more  easily  acquired  than  the  ascending.  Special 
work  along  this  line  was  carried  on  daily  with  a  little  girl  of 
seven,  who,  in  spite  of  flexibility  of  voice,  was  unable  at  first  to 
repeat  a  given  pitch.  She  had  no  conception  of  interval  or 
melody.  After  three  quarters'  work,  however,  she  was  able  to 
sing  correctly  a  song  of  several  verses,  accompanying  herself 
with  pleasing  harmony  upon  the  piano. 

RHYTHM. 

The  kindergarten  child  comes  to  the  primary  class  with  an 
unconscious  rhythmic  sense   developed   by   the   rhythm   plays. 
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The  primary  class,  which  has  not  had  such  previous  training,  must 
be  held  back  until  a  feeling  for  rhythm  is  awakened  through  the 
singing  of  many  rhythmic  songs.  The  first  expression  of  rhythm  is 
voluntary  rhythmic  motion  suggested  by  the  text  of  the  song — 
rocking,  pattering,  drumming,  etc.  Not  until  this  rhythmic  sense 
is  expressed  can  rhythm  be  profitably  analyzed.  We  have  used 
the  swinging  of  the  measure  rhythm  (given  by  Mr.  Calvin  B. 
Cady)  as  more  suggestive  of  the  continuity  of  melody  than  the 
disconnected  beat.  The  process  of  analysis  is  as  follows :  The 
children  are  given  a  familiar  song  with  strongly  marked  two- 
pulse  rhythm.  They  are  asked  to  imitate  the  teacher  by  keep- 
ing time  to  the  movement  through  swinging  the  right  hand. 
Each  swing  is  called  a  pulsation  or  pulse.  They  are  led  to 
notice  that  one  pulse  is  stronger  than  the  other.  The  strong 
pulse  is  called  accented.  On  each  accented  pulse  they  are  to 
give  a  larger  swing  of  the  hand.  After  accomplishing  unison 
swinging,  the  teacher  shows  them  how  to  show,  by  connected 
circles  drawn  on  the  board,  the  rhythm  of  the  melody.  This 
process  is  repeated  with  three,  four,  and  six-pulse  rhythm,  the 
children  drawing  the  swings  in  exact  rhythm  with  the  music 
sung  or  played.  In  taking  up  the  rhythm  of  a  new  song  the 
teacher  makes  the  class  familiar  with  the  melody  by  repetition, 
and  then  asks  individuals  to  express  on  the  board  their  idea  of 
its  rhythm.  After  this  is  done,  the  teacher  sings  the  song 
according  to  the  various  drawings,  and  the  class  decides  in 
which  the  accented  pulses  are  shown  correctly. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  drill  on  rhythm  may  be  profitably 
continued  thrctughout  the  second  school  year.  Later  references 
to  the  subject  come  in  the  natural  course  of  the  music  study. 
The  complete  familiarity  with  rhythm  which  this  training  gives 
does  away  with  the  subsequent  beating  of  time  while  learning 
songs.  The  mental  grasp  of  rhythmic  progression  guides  the 
singing.  When  later  the  children  express  their  musical  ideas  in 
song,  they  use  their  sense  of  rhythm  as  they  do  their  sense  of 
melody,  experimenting  with  the  various  measure-rhythms  to  find 
which  will  best  express  the  idea  to  be  conveyed.  For  instance, 
the  children  of  seven  years  of  age  completed  a  song,  after  con- 
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centrated  work  upon  it  for  several  periods,  and  sang  it  to  the 
school.  Such  public  performance  of  a  song  is  usually  felt  to  be 
as  final  as  if  it  were  put  into  print,  but  several  of  the  boys  felt  so 
.sure  that  after  all  their  song  would  have  been  more  effective  in 
another  rhythm  that  they  induced  the  rest  of  the  group  to  recon- 
sider the  matter.  The  rhythm  was  finally  changed  from  three-  to 
four-pulse,  to  the  decided  improvement  of  the  song. 

SIGHT-READING    OR    NOTATION. 

Sight-reading  or  notation  is  commenced  toward  the  end  of 
the  second  school  year.  Since  notation  admits  of  more  activity 
upon  the  part  of  the  child  than  does  sight-reading,  we  begin  on 
that  side.  If  a  child  can  think  a  tone  and  place  it  correctly  on  the 
staff,  he  can  conversely,  when  he  sees  the  note  on  the  staff,  think 
the  tone  and  utter  it.  Thus  notation  is  a  drill  for  sight-reading. 
Having  become  familiar  through  the  ear-training  work  with  the 
diatonic  scale  and  the  broken  triads  do-mi-sol,  re -fa-la.  in  all 
positions,  the  children  are  ready  for  a  preparation  for  notation. 
They  are  given  the  facts  concerning  the  G  clef,  the  staff,  and  the 
names  of  the  lines  and  spaces.  The  latter  are  memorized 
through  writing  of  words  on  the  staff  by  means  of  notes  —  as 
face,  egg,  bad,  cage,  cabbage,  baggage,  etc. — the  teacher  giving 
these  to  the  children,  and  later  the  children  to  each  other. 
This  device  has  been  found  to  retain  its  interest  until  a  thorough 
drill  has  been  accomplished.  By  experiment  they  find  that  if 
low  do  falls  on  e%  high  do  falls  also  on  ef  etc.;  and  the  idea  of  the 
octave  is  established.  Actual  notation  begins  here.  A  child 
makes  a  G  clef,  and  by  means  of  simple  marks  on  the  staff 
writes  the  scale  which  the  group  sings.  The  teacher  erases  first 
one  and  then  two  or  more  of  these  marks,  and  the  children  sing 
what  arc  left  (tone-thinking).  To  make  a  melody  of  what  they 
are  singing,  rhythm  is  necessary,  and  they  are  led  to  see  the  use 
of  rhythmic  incidents — notes.  To  fix  the  idea  of  various  values, 
one  child  writes  the  scale  on  the  staff  with  whole  notes,  and  the 
group  sings  it,  giving  the  full  value  to  each  note.  The  next  is 
asked  to  make  these  notes  a  little  shorter,  "  so  we  need  not  sing 
so  slowly;"  the  next,  to  shorten  them  still  more:  and  so  on  until 
we  sing  the  scale  with  sixteenth  notes.     Here  the  time  signature 
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is  easily  introduced  through  their  grasp  of  the  rhythm  idea. 
Knowing  that  the  accented  pulse  begins  the  measure,  they  formu- 
late the  rule  for  placing  the  bar.  Now  they  are  in  possession  of 
the  required  tools  for  melody-writing  and  -reading.  By  dictation 
each  child  in  turn  writes  on  the  staff  one  of  the  familiar  broken 
triads  so  given  as  to  form  a  melody.  The  reading  of  this 
presents  no  difficulty,  and  while  they  sing,  the  teacher  adds  a 
rhythm-harmonic  background.  This  first  success  in  reading  a 
melody  is  a  surprise  and  pleasure  to  the  child  which  tides  him 
over  the  next  step  to  be  taken  —  the  reading  at  sight  of  new 
intervals.  These  are  added  gradually  until  he  is  taking  at  dicta- 
tion any  ordinary  phrase.  An  interesting  problem  for  the  child 
is  to  take  a  short  melody  and,  leaving  the  bars  in  position,  to 
change  the  rhythm,  using  the  various  time  incidents  as  required; 
or,  by  changing  the  position  of  the  bars,  find  still  other  time 
problems.  He  is  led  to  discover  through  his  rhythmic  sense 
that  the  melody  he  arranges  must  fill  either  four  or  eight 
measures.  The  object  of  encouraging  the  child  to  handle  these 
symbols  himself  is  to  enable  him  to  get  a  more  vivid  impression 
of  them  than  he  could  by  reading  from  a  printed  page.  At  nine 
years  of  age  the  children  find  this  work  an  interesting  game. 
One  little  girl  frequently  came  early  to  school  in  order  to  "  do 
queer  things  with  time"  by  herself  on  the  blackboard  staff.  The 
same  method  is  followed  in  presenting  the  dotted  note,  rests, 
etc.,  although,  as  the  notation  of  original  songs  begins  at  this 
time,  many  of  the  new  problems  are  introduced  in  a  more  vital 
way  by  the  requirements  of  the  song.  The  children  now  h^ve 
music  copy-books  in  which  they  notate  their  original  group 
songs  as  soon  as  completed.  The  songs  are  first  written  on  the 
blackboard  staff,  each  member  of  the  group  in  turn  doing  a 
given  amount  of  the  notation.  The  process  of  notation  is  as 
follows :  The  teacher,  having  written  the  words  of  the  song 
under  the  staff,  plays  a  phrase  from  it  upon  the  piano  and  calls 
for  do.  This  having  been  correctly  sung,  the  first  child  comes 
to  the  piano  and  locates  this  do  to  ascertain  the  key.  He  then 
plays  the  scale  to  find  how  many  and  what  black  notes  are 
necessary  for  the  signature.      ( Later  through  drill  he  memorizes 
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the  various  key  signatures,  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  this 
slow  process.)  The  clef  and  key -signature  being  correct,  the 
next  child  finds  the  rhythm  by  swinging  and  places  the  time- 
signature.  Next,  by  reference  to  the  words,  the  strong  pulse  is 
located  and  a  bar  placed  before  each.  The  pitches  are  desig- 
nated by  simple  marks  on  the  lines  and  spaces.  When  these  are 
all  correctly  placed,  each  child  takes  a  measure  and  adds  stems, 
dots,  rests,  or  whatever  is  needed  to  complete  the  notation. 
When  the  song  is  correctly  notated  upon  the  board,  each  child 
copies  it  into  his  copy-book,  where  for  the  sake  of  compactness 
the  words  have  been  writen  by  the  teacher. 

The  problem  of  presenting  the  model  scale  and  the  various 
key-signatures  in  a  vivid  and  interesting  manner  has  not  been 
worked  out.  The  children  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  these 
by  the  usual  memorizing.  At  ten  years  they  show  a  certain 
interest  in  acquiring  facts,  however,  so  the  chief  part  of  the 
memorizing  is  done  at  this  time. 

In  taking  up  two-part  sight-reading  the  teacher  has  put  upon 
the  board  two-part  exercises  in  various  keys,  allowing  one  half 
of  the  group  in  turn  to  sing  each  part,  that  no  premature  limita- 
tion of  voices  to  the  alto  shall  occur. 

May  Root  Kern. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
Laboratory  School. 

[  To  be  continued^ 


ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  TEACHING    IN  THE 

LABORATORY  SCHOOL. 

I. 

Whether  or  not  history  can  be  taught  successfully  to  chil- 
dren below  the  high-school  age  depends  upon  one's  conception 
of  "history/*  If  out  of  the  many  attempts  at  defining  it,  that 
by  Droysen,  "History  is  humanity  becoming  and  being  con- 
scious of  itself,"  be  chosen,  then  it  is  easy  to  understand,  not 
only  the  possibility  of  teaching  history  to  the  young  child,  but 
the  necessity,  if  he  is  to  know  himself  and  the  society  in  which 
he  lives.  The  problem  thereafter  becomes  one  of  selection  of 
subject-matter  and  of  proper  order  of  sequence. 

Fundamental  principles  do  not  differ  so  radically  in  the  study 
of  physical  and  social  sciences  that  they  cannot  be  arrived  at 
through  either.  A  child's  inheritance  and  training,  even  though 
he  be  but  six  or  seven  years  old,  may  enable  him  to  approach 
these  fundamental  principles  more  easily  through  one  avenue 
than  through  another,  as  a  teacher's  inheritance  and  training 
may  fit  her  to  guide  the  child  more  truly  along  one  road  than 
along  another;  yet  the  end  is  always  the  same,  and  in  history 
that  end  is  an  analysis  of  a  complex  whole  to  which  the  child  is 
introduced  upon  becoming  an  inhabitant  of  this  world.  Through 
this  analysis  and  comprehension  must  be  secured  the  ability  to 
work  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  physical  and  social  forces. 

Whatever  section  of  the  world's  past  be  selected  for  the  teach- 
ing of  history,  the  aim  is  to  enable  the  child  to  interpret  society 
of  which  he  finds  himself  a  part,  and  his  own  part  in  that  social 
whole.  The  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  must  differ  with  the 
age  of  the  child,  with  his  environment,  and  to  some  extent  with 
the  teacher  who  undertakes  to  develop  in  him  power  to  modify 
his  environment  and  to  adapt  himself  to  possible  future  condi- 
tions different  from  those  by  which  he  may  at  the  time  be 
surrounded.      This  report,  therefore,  of  work   in  history  is  an 
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attempt  to  solve  this  problem  for  an  average  group  of  young 
American  children. 

The  child  of  six  knows,  in  a  general  way,  that  there  are  other 
families  besides  his  own,  and  other  occupations  beside  that  in 
which  his  own  father  engages ;  but  the  dependence  of  families 
upon  other  families,  and  occupations  upon  other  occupations,  is 
made  conscious  to  him  in  the  kindergarten  and  first  year  in 
school,  when  his  history  is  a  study  of  typical  social  occupations. 

The  city-born  child  of  today  opens  his  eyes  to  a  world  of 
exceeding  complexity,  and  unless  his  attempts  to  inquire  into 
and  comprehend  it  are  to  a  degree  successful,  his  efforts  grad- 
ually cease  and  interest  is  confined  to  a  very  small  area.  The 
teacher's  part  is  to  make  successful  these  early  investigations,  to 
stimulate  to  new  investigations,  and  to  develop  power  to  inter- 
pret conditions.  To  do  this  she  must  see  to  it  that  the  first 
conditions  presented  are  simple. 

A  desire  to  find  out  where  the  bread  and  butter  which  he 
eats  comes  from  may  lead  the  child  into  a  comprehension  of  the 
farmer's  occupation  and  his  own  relation  to  it,  to  an  understand- 
ing of  processes  which  are  as  new  and  fascinating  to  him  as  the 
discoveries  in  his  private  laboratory  are  to  the  scientist.  These 
processes  are  realities  in  the  metamorphosis  of  matter  which  the 
child  now  meets  for  the  first  time.  Thus  a  few  typical  occupa- 
tions developed  in  a  year  enable  the  child  to  enlarge  very  greatly 
his  conception  of  the  materials  and  processes  by  which  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  life  are  secured. 

At  this  age,  as  well  as  in  the  year  or  two  following  (four  or 
five  to  seven  or  eight),  the  child's  concepts  are  built  up  chiefly 
through  his  activities,  rather  than  through  his  language  faculty. 
He  must  therefore  "play  "  farmer,  ranchman,  miner,  etc.,  and  in 
his  small  way  perform  the  occupations  he  would  comprehend  — 
not  with  imaginary  materials,  but  with  real  ones,  though  his  farm 
be  but  a  4X4  sand-box,  his  dairy  but  a  glass  bottle  in  which  the 
cream  is  shaken  or  churned,  and  his  mine  the  same  sand-box  at 
another  time,  modeled  to  represent  the  mountains  from  which 
the  ore  is  extracted.  His  farmhouse,  barns,  fences,  etc.,  must  be 
real,  though  they  are  constructed  of  thin  wood,  blocks,  or  paper. 
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The  construction  in  connection  with   the  idea  of  the  work  is  the 
reality  for  the  child  as  for  the  farmer. 

But  analysis  of  fundamentals  must  go  farther  than  existing 
social  conditions.  It  must  seek  to  comprehend  the  beginnings. 
So  in  the  next  year  the  history  is  planned  to  analyze  the 
beginnings  of  society.  The  child  lives  in  a  house  and  in  his 
way  has  been  engaged  in  constructing  a  house,  and  in  so  doing 
has  gained  some  notion  of  the  difficulties  involved.  But  how 
did  people  ever  learn  to  build  houses,  and  what  did  they  do 
before  they  knew  how?  The  child  has  clothing,  and  has  seen 
the  animal  or  the  plant  from  which  it  came  ;  but  how  did  the 
complex  structure  come  to  be,  and  what  did  people  do  before 
they  found  out  how  to  make  clothing  ?  There  are  certain  plants 
and  certain  animals  which  the  child  knows  are  good  for  food, 
and  others  which  he  has  been  told  are  not.  How  was  the 
difference  discovered,  and  how  the  processes  which  make  food- 
getting  so  simple  in  his  family?  The  child  is  surrounded  with 
tools  and  various  devices  for  the  convenience  of  life ;  but  what 
of  the  man  who  had  none  of  these  with  which  to  assist  his 
empty  hands,  either  in  supporting  his  life  and  that  of  his  off- 
spring or  in  defending  these?  The  child  comprehends,  to  some 
extent,  that  there  is  order,  direction,  leadership,  in  his  hoirie, 
his  school,  his  town;  and,  through  his  "plays"  of  the  preceding 
year, that  there  is  great  differentiation  of  labor  today.  How  did  it 
all  come  about  ?  These  are  some  of  the  fundamental  problems 
which  the  child  of  seven  is  to  attack,  and  the  solution  of  which 
is  to  give  him  a  clearer  insight  into  his  world. 

As  in  the  preceding  year,  ••  play  M  is  the  mode  of  attack. 
The  class  is  the  tribe,  and  the  sand-box  its  habitat,  which  moss 
from  the  greenhouse  can  convert  into  the  pastures  of  a  river 
valley,  or  stones  and  clay  into  a  mountain  region  where  caves 
form  a  natural  shelter.  The  stick  and  stone  united  by  a  thong 
may  make  the  spear  the  first  invention  and  provide  a  weapon 
for  attack  and  defense.  Keen  observation  may  enable  the  child 
to  select  clay  for  dishes,  skins  for  clothing,  and  to  choose  a 
leader  for  a  dangerous  expedition,  or  to  suggest  combination 
with  other  tribes  for  attack  upon  a  common  enemy,  or  for 
defense  in  a  common  danger. 
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As  the  language  faculty  of  the  child  has  increased  in  a  year, 
much  more  can  be  done  in  buildiug  up  concepts  through  its  use 
than  in  the  previous  year.  He  can  now  comprehend  more  and 
can  express  his  own  ideas  more  fully.  All  his  work  tends  to 
stimulate  a  desire  to  express  himself.  Throughout  the  year, 
too,  it  is  the  child's  initiative  in  attacking  the  problems  which 
is  of  most  educative  value.  As  in  the  preceding  year,  his 
problems  are  real  problems,  and  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  solve 
them,  he  has  not  only  gained  a  deeper  insight  into  his  world's 
complexity,  but  has  the  joy  and  stimulus  of  successful  effort 
along  a  line  of  investigation  that  to  him  is  worth  while;  for  he 
is  primitive  man,  striving  to  find  out  by  trying  how  he  may  con- 
trol nature,  and  in  this  experimentation  discover  nature's  laws. 

In  the  next  year  (average  age,  eight  years)  the  study  of 
society  is  related  to  definite  localities  and  concerns  peoples 
whose  acts  have  been  recorded.  It  thus  becomes  more  concrete, 
and  corresponds  more  nearly  to  what  a  child  would  regard  as  a 
"true"  story.  In  the  two  years  preceding,  certain  associations 
between  the  people  and  their  social  life  and  the  land  they 
occupy  have  been  noted.  The  region  occupied  by  the  farmer 
differed  from  that  occupied  by  the  miner ;  and  the  advantages 
of  a  tribe  in  a  river  valley,  from  those  of  a  tribe  on  the  sea- 
coast  or  in  a  rocky  or  arid  region.  .  In  the  study  for  this  year, 
therefore,  the  concepts  already  formed  of  shelter,  food,  clothing, 
inventions  and  discoveries,  ideas  of  government  and  leadership, 
are  to  be  enlarged  and  a  closer  approach  made  to  the  discov- 
eries and  inventions  which  usher  in  the  stage  of  progress  we 
call  "civilization."  The  spirit  of  romance  and  adventure 
common  to  children  of  this  age  aids  in  introducing  natural  lines 
of  travel  and  exploration  into  the  countries  about  which  the 
study  is  to  center.  The  whole  study  gives  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  and  training  of  imagination. 

A  study  of  Homeric  society  is  often  used  in  schools  as 
subject-matter  for  this  age,  and  was  used  in  the  Laboratory  of 
the  Department  of  Education  at  one  time.  Biographical  stories 
are  frequently  used,  on  the  ground  that  they  furnish  the  personal 
element   necessary  with   children  and  help    to    develop    moral 
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standards  of  conduct.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  better  results 
might  be  obtained  by  attacking  subject-matter  of  greater  unity 
and  broader  dimensions,  and  one  which  furnished  types  of  life 
that  would  be  more  universal.  While  the  general  aim  for  this 
year  has  varied  little,  the  subject-matter  has  frequently  been 
changed  in  order  to  discover  that  which  might  make  it  possible 
to  carry  on  and  develop  the  concepts  of  the  preceding  two  years 
with  new  material,  and  that  which  would  keep  alert,  on  more 
difficult  problems,  the  inquiring  and  inventive  attitude  of  the 
child.  In  one  year  a  study  of  the  American  Indians,  with  their 
inventions,  customs,  etc.,  was  used,  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Indian  by  white  men,  and  some  of  the  explora- 
tions which  made  known  the  form  of  the  earth  and  its  larger 
geographical  features  and  forces. 

It  was  particularly  desired,  however,  that  the  child,  who  took 
up  seriously  in  this  year  the  use  of  symbols  in  reading,  writing, 
and  number,  should  realize  the  conditions  in  which  these  con- 
veniences originated.  It  was  thought  that  the  Phoenicians 
would  best  serve  as  the  link  between  primitive  man  (after  he  had 
discovered  the  use  of  fire,  metals,  and  agriculture,  as  developed 
in  the  second  year)  and  the  period  in  the  world's  history  when 
its  form  and  some  conception  of  its  physical  forces  had  been 
comprehended  through  actual  contact  in  exploration  and  circum- 
navigation. 

In  the  study  of  the  Phoenicians  the  habitat,  from  being  a 
variable  one,  becomes  fixed,  and  conditions  unfavorable  to  the 
previous  life-experience  of  the  tribe  must  be  overcome.  With  a 
sea  in  front  and  mountains  behind,  agriculture  and  flocks  and 
herds  as  a  means  of  support  were  no  longer  possible.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  environment  must  be  made  to  yield  means  of  sub- 
sistence, therefore,  if  this  tribe  were  to  continue.  How  this 
could  be  done  was  the  first  problem  given  the  children.  Out  of 
their  past  experience  with  primitive  peoples  they  suggested  that 
the  sea  might  furnish  fish  and  the  mountains  metals  and  timber, 
and  that  these,  if  means  of  conveyance  were  found,  might  be 
exchanged  with  other  tribes  for  wheat,  wool,  etc.  Here,  then, 
was  an   opportunity  for  the   development  of  trade  and  all  its 
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attendant  aids.  The  development  of  trade  alone  on  sea  and 
land  would  furnish  subject-matter  for  a  very  valuable  study. 
But  this  development  must  wait  until  the  needs  of  these  first 
carriers  of  the  world's  commerce  should  evolve  a  system  by  which 
the  products  of  a  people  could  be  measured  and  valued  and 
records  of  transactions  kept.  At  first,  however,  all  trade  would 
be  by  barter  and  values  dependent  upon  supply  and  demand,  as 
between  neighboring  tribes  in  the  primitive  period. 

As  the  people  who  depended  largely  upon  outside  tribes  for 
food  materials  increased,  and  as  their  ability  to  supply  something 
in  exchange  increased,  certain  localities  were  selected  as  furnish- 
ing largest  returns  for  labor  expended.  Thus  trade  centers 
developed,  around  which  grouped  the  peoples  concerned  in  them 
and  hence  arose  the  necessity  for  defending  themselves  and 
their  wealth.  This  defense  resulted  in  walled  cities.  Damascus, 
Jerusalem,  and  Memphis  were  selected  as  types  of  cities  among 
which  the  Phoenician  merchants  plied  their  trade,  and  Tyre  and 
Sidon  as  Phoenician  cities  which  became  places  for  manufacture 
of  the  raw  materials  secured  by  trade.  Many  Bible  stories  had 
a  new  meaning  when  placed  in  this  setting. 

In  the  study  of  society  the  child  has  now  to  comprehend  a 
new  type  with  its  problems :  the  person  who  does  not  sell  what 
he  produces,  but  merely  exchanges  what  others  produce — the 
middleman  and  his  profit.  To  carry  on  his  work  successfully, 
the  merchant  or  trader  would  have  to  invent,  adopt,  or  adapt  a 
system  of  measurements  and  weights ;  he  would  need  a  numeri- 
cal system  and  a  system  of  records ;  he  must  plan  how  to  utilize 
the  labor  of  others,  how  to  combine  with  others,  and  how  to 
exclude  others  from  his  field  of  labor.  The  child  has  merely 
started  on  a  line  of  investigation  which,  carried  out  through  the 
years,  will  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  commercial  combina- 
tions which  are  the  menace  and  the  hope  of  the  future. 

The  origin  of  writing,  number,  weights,  and  measures  was, 
from  the  child's  point  of  view,  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
how  he,  a  merchant  trader  from  the  Phoenician  tribe,  could  tell 
the  value  of  his  merchandise  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
merchants,  and  how  he  could  record  promises  to  give  him  or 
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receive  from  him  merchandise.  The  question  of  records  seemed 
easiest,  and  the  child  who  acted  as  trader  at  the  time  devised  his 
own  system  of  records.  This  was  usually  a  picture  of  the 
articles  exchanged,  with  marks  by  each  to  indicate  the  number. 
Thus  a  trade  of  fish  for  wheat  was  indicated  by  a  bag  and  a  fish 
opposite  each  other,  with  marks  to  indicate  the  number 
exchanged.  When,  however,  other  products  were  used  in  quantity, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  select  and  name  a  part  from  the  whole 
quantity,  a  more  definite  system  was  demanded.  The  ability  to 
initiate  solutions  of  problems  which  thus  arose  varied  with  dif- 
ferent groups  of  children  and  with  the  individuals  within  the 
group.  Parts  of  the  body  as  means  of  measurement  were  sug- 
gested by  the  teacher,  and  measurement  made  in  spans  and 
paces.  The  transition  from  a  somewhat  irregular  unit  to  an 
adopted  unit  could  usually  be  obtained  from  the  class.  For 
example,  the  distance  from  the  middle  finger  to  the  elbow  was 
used  as  a  unit  for  measuring  cloth,  and  called  a  "cubit:"  After 
this  had  been  used  in  many  measurements,  the  teacher  one  day 
told  a  story  of  a  Phoenician  who  went  to  trade  in  cloth,  and, 
noticing  that  the  men  in  the  market-place  were  of  different 
heights,  selected  the  man  with  the  longest  arm  from  whom  to  pur- 
chase cloth.  The  other  merchants  noted  this,  and  called  a  meet- 
ing to  decide  what  should  be  done.  At  this  point  the  class  was 
called  upon  for  suggestions.  One  child  thought  that  the  shortest 
man's  arm  might  be  taken  as  a  standard,  and  others  stop  short 
of  the  elbow  in  their  measurements ;  or  that  the  little  men  meas- 
ure above  the  elbow.  When,  however,  someone  suggested  that 
a  middle-sized  man  be  selected  and  the  rest  get  sticks  just  the 
length  of  his  cubit,  all  agreed  that  this  would  be  better. 

No  satisfactory  way  of  deciding  upon  a  natural  unit  of  weight 
or  liquid  measure  was  conceived,  so  the  present  measurements 
were  learned  in  using  them.  Divisions  of  a  pound  for  weights 
were  made  in  clay,  each  child  planning  what  seemed  to  him  the 
most  serviceable  form,  and  marking  the  weight  while  moist. 
The  children  devised  at  home  scales  with  which  to  use  their 
weights.  These  were  then  tested,  improved,  and  constructed  in 
the  shop.  Half-bushel,  gallon,  quart,  pint,  and  gill  measures 
were  obtained,  and  their  relations  determined  by  measuring. 
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The  numerical  symbols  were  improved  from  time  to  time. 
One  child  introduced  a  line  across  four  marks  to  indicate  five, 
the  common  method  of  recording  numbers  of  single  games. 
Another  child  came  one  day  and  said  that  she  knew  a  new  way 
to  count,  and  put  upon  the  board  the  Roman  numerals  to  X. 
The  class  was  then  interested  in  seeing  how  IV  could  indicate 
one  less  than  V,  VI  one  more,  and  that  X  was  two  V's,  and  that 
less  or  more  than  X  was  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  I  to  the 
left  or  right  of  X.  The  pleasure  of  the  class  when  they  compre- 
hended the  significance  of  this  device  proved  how  much  a  matter 
of  thought  a  number  scheme  had  been  to  them. 

Concurrent  with  this  construction  of  a  number  system,  neces- 
sity was  felt  for  a  more  accurate  method  of  record  than  rude 
pictures.  The  use  of  a  part  of  a  picture  to  stand  for  the  whole, 
then  of  a  sign  to  stand  for  a  sound,  resulting  in  an  alphabet,  was 
worked  out  with  suggestions  from  the  teacher.  The  arbitrariness 
of  this  system  was  reflected  in  two  alphabets  invented  by  the 
children. 

The  symbols  of  social  intercourse  worked  out  naturally  cen- 
tered about  the  trader  and  his  experiences,  for  the  child  is  still 
chiefly  interested  in  himself  and  gains  his  concepts  through  his 
activities,  and  of  course  he  is  the  trader.  The  method  adopted 
was  that  of  imaginary  travels  for  exploration  and  trade.  This 
form  of  story-telling  and  dramatization  was  used  in  the  preceding 
year,  but  the  events  which  could  be  narrated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  experience  of  a  primitive 
tribe.  The  trader  had  met  with  strange  peoples,  friendly  or  hos- 
tile ;  he  had  had  to  make  his  wants  known  by  signs  ;  he  had 
asked  only  for  things  he  knew  about,  and  hence  his  increase  in 
knowledge  had  been  slight.  As  the  year  went  on,  more  and  more 
content  was  apparent  in  the  stories  of  the  children.  They  gradu- 
ally introduced  the  discovery  of  precious  stones,  new  processes 
of  manufacture,  new  devices,  etc.,  thus  carrying  out,  so  far  as 
they  were  able,  the  aim  of  the  work  :  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
products  and  development  of  processes  which  have  transformed 
modes  of  living  from  primitive  crude  forms  to  the  present  com- 
plex industrial  machinery.     That  glass  was  made  from  sand,  that 
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the  clay  used  for  dishes  in  primitive  times  could  be  molded  in 
more  beautiful  forms,  burned  hard  by  fire,  and  decorated  with 
colors  made  from  the  metals  of  their  mountains ;  that  wool  woven 
into  cloth  could  be  dyed  with  the  beautiful  purple  from  the  shell 
fish  of  the  sea;  that  the  forests  on  their  mountains  contained  wood 
and  metals  of  great  value  to  people  of  other  countries  —  were 
some  of  the  trade  secrets  woven  into  stories.  The  discovery  of 
localities  where  copper,  tin,  gold,  and  silver  existed  supplied  in  a 
smaller  area  the  motives  which  sent  the  explorers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  all  over  the  world. 

It  was  nearly  always  discovered  that  some  children  in  the 
beginning  could  not  "make  up"  a  story  as  a  whole,  so  the  plan 
was  sometimes  adopted  of  having  a  story  begun  by  one  member 
of  the  class  and  carried  on  by  different  members,  until  all  had 
had  a  share  in  making  it. 

A  large  map  was  made  one  year,  as  an  aid  to  story-telling.  A 
galvanized  iron  pan,  5  5^x3  feet,  was  secured.  On  the  bottom  of 
this  the  Mediterranean  sea  was  indicated  by  blue  enamel  paint, 
then  the  surrounding  countries  built  up  around  this  with  plaster 
of  Paris  and  putty,  covered  with  enamel  paint  in  shades  of  brown 
and  green  to  distinguish  mountains  and  plains.  The  sea  was  filled 
with  water,  and  each  trader  loaded  his  boat  with  merchandise 
and  sailed  it  to  the  land  where  he  expected  to  trade.  In  doing 
so  he  must  name  the  country  and  describe  its  people  or  something 
about  them.  The  development  of  navigation  was  discussed  so 
far  as  the  interest  and  ingenuity  of  the  children  seemed  to  make 
it  worth  while.  Means  of  guiding  by  the  stars,  representation  of 
distance  by  a  scale,  the  knotted  cable  as  a  means  of  determining 
rate  of  speed  at  sea,  latitude  and  longitude  to  determine  locality, 
were  some  of  the  points  taken  up. 

The  amount  of  time  given  to  this  study  averaged  a  half-hour 
a  day  for  six  months  one  year.  This  was  decided  to  be  too  long 
and  was  then  reduced  to  about  three  months.  In  the  shorter 
period  a  wall-map  was  substituted  for  the  relief  map,  and  the 
explorations  were  carried  only  to  the  Semite  and  Egyptian  coun- 
tries, instead  of  including  Greece,  Italy,  Carthage,  and  Spain,  as 
in  the  longer  period. 
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Following  the  three  months  of  study  about  the  Phoenicians, 
the  history  was  a  consideration  of  the  adaptation  to  environment 
of  people  in  equatorial  and  polar  regions.  This  included  the  dis- 
covery of  these  regions  by  explorers  and  a  study  of  the  causes  of 
differences  in  climate.  Nansen  and  Livingstone  were  selected  as 
typical  explorers,  and  their  description  of  the  life  and  customs 
of  the  people  was  used.  The  connection  of  this  study  with  that 
of  the  Phoenicians  was  made  by  observing  that  Africa  is  a  part  of 
the  coast  along  which  the  Phoenicians  had  traded  and  established 
colonies.  Stories  were  then  narrated  of  travelers  who  told  about 
the  heat  of  the  South,  the  color  of  the  people,  and  the  animals  in 
Africa.  The  story  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  and  the  results 
of  his  scientific  investigations  and  explorations  around  Africa 
were  told.  Paper  relief-maps  of  Africa  were  given  the  children, 
on  which  they  were  to  select  what  they  considered  the  four 
largest  rivers.  They  thought  exploration  into  the  country  must 
have  been  by  means  of  its  rivers.  The  rivers  were  named  by 
reference  to  a  wall-map.  Water-color  paints  were  used  to  make 
prominent  each  river  system.  The  mountains  and  deserts  were 
next  found,  named,  and  colored  ;  then  the  surrounding  oceans, 
until  finally  the  whole  map  had  been  studied.  These  maps  were 
used  in  telling  stories  of  travel  and  exploration,  in  order  that  the 
children  should,  if  possible,  gain  a  habit  of  referring  to  a  map  in 
their  study  of  history.  One  child  would  announce  as  his  object 
the  discovery  of  the  source  of  a  certain  river.  In  telling  the 
story  of  this  he  would  have  to  tell  whether  he  was  going  •'  up"  or 
"down"  the  river;  whether  he  followed  the  main  stream  or  one 
of  its  tributaries ;  whether  he  encountered  falls  or  lakes  ;  the 
character  of  the  beginnings  of  the  river  when  discovered  ;  ani- 
mals, plants,  or  people  encountered.  In  this  way  the  larger 
geographical  features — equatorial  zone,  ocean  currents,  moun- 
tains, deserts,  etc. — became  familiar,  with  the  causes  of  their 
formation.  Incidentally  the  difference  between  a  cape,  an  isth- 
mus, a  peninsula,  a  bay,  and  a  strait  was  learned,  not  as  defini- 
tions, but  as  land  and  water  forms  met  and  needing  differentiation. 

In  the  study  of  the  Eskimo  emphasis  was  laid  on  substitutes  for 
the  building  material,  textile  fabrics,  and  vegetable  foods  found 
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in  milder  climates,  and  upon  discovering  the  causes  for  the  differ- 
ence in  climate  at  the  equator  and  at  the  poles.  This  led  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  cause  of  seasons.  The  children  watched  the  reports 
in  the  paper  of  the  rising  and  setting  time  of  the  sun  for  several 
days  before  the  equinox  and  for  several  days  after.  The  lengthen- 
ing and  shortening  of  the  day  in  our  latitude  was  the  starting-point 
for  discovering  the  differences  in  other  latitudes.  The  black- 
board globe  was  used  to  show  the  circle  of  illumination  with 
reference  to  the  poles  at  different  seasons  of  the  year;  then 
the  tellurian  watched  in  its  revolutions.  When  the  children 
seemed  to  have  any  difficulty  in  imaging  the  effects  of  the  earth's 
position  at  different  seasons,  the  gas  jet  was  lighted,  the  room 
darkened,  and  the  globe  carried  about  the  illuminating  center,  the 
parts  which  received  sunlight  in  different  positions  being  noticed. 
The  great  wind  and  water  currents  and  the  forms  of  continents 
were  studied  in  connection  with  the  life  of  Columbus,  and  a  con- 
trast between  the  ideas^that  then  prevailed  and  present  knowledge 
was  attempted. 

If  one  can  state  what  the  child  gained  in  this  year,  besides 
facility  in  language,  the  most  striking  thing  would  seem  to  be 
the  enlarged  concept  of  his  world.  He  has,  so  far  as  his  power 
of  imagery  would  permit,  himself  lived  through  and  worked  out 
the  progress  of  the  nations  through  many  hundred  years,  and 
his  mind  has  grasped  the  necessities  that  have  made  men  invent 
and  thus  solve  the  problems  of  progress.  The  interest  which 
the  child  naturally  takes  in  biography  has  been  given  a  natural 
setting.  His  heroes  are  not  isolated  from  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  but  are  men  who  are  great  because  they  achieved 
something  for  their  fellow-men — not  of  the  marvelous  fairy-story 
order,  but  in  the  line  of  knowledge  or  power  which  has  benefited 
all.  In  imagination  the  child  has  striven  with  nature  to  gain 
control  through  the  recognition  of  nature's  forces  and  laws.  To 
whatever  extent  he  has  realized  this,  to  that  extent  he  has  entered 
upon  the  true  line  of  progress — the  industrial  and  economic  side 
of  human  effort,  upon  which  the  literature  and  arts  depend.  In 
following  a  thought  which  is  vital  and  fundamental  throughout 
the  year,  and  making  the  subdivisions  of  the  subject  simple,  but 
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strong,  the  confusion  is  avoided  that  sometimes  comes  to  children 

of  this  and  a  later  age  from  too  many  stories,  involving  many 

characters  and  incidents.     They  have  to  some  extent  learned  to 

take  pleasure  in  the  expansion  of  a  great  idea  rather  than  the 

sensations  of  newness   and   change.     In  working  as  a  class  to 

accomplish  a  common  aim  they  have  learned  to  adapt  themselves 

to  the  will  of  the  majority  and  to  appreciate  the  value  of  each 

one's  part   to   the  whole.     They  have  been   taken   through   the 

history  of  the  development   of  the  race,  not   because   a   child 

necessarily  lives  through  these  stages  in  his  development,  but 

because  in  passing  through  these  stages  he  can  most  easily  gain 

the  acquired  inheritance  of  the  race. 

Laura  L.  Runyon. 

University  of  Chicago 
Laboratory  School. 

\To  be  continued^ 


ELEMENTARY  COOKING    IN  THE    LABORATORY 

SCHOOL. 

The  cooking  begins  in  the  kindergarten.  Foods  such  as 
cereals  and  fruits  are  selected,  since  these  require  the  simplest 
preparation  and  but  little  variation  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  materials.  The  children's  interest  is  in  the  active  work 
which  is  done,  either  from  direction  or  demonstration,  and  in  the 
luncheon  which  they  prepare  and  serve.  The  value  of  the  work 
is  in  the  nice  handling  and  careful  use  of  materials,  and  in  the 
forming  of  habits  of  neatness  and  order.  All  this  tends  to  cre- 
ate order  not  only  in  doing  things  of  a  practical  nature,  but  also 
in  planning.  It  is  similar  in  nature  to  the  organized  play  of  the 
kindergarten  in  the  influence  it  has  on  the  social  organization  of 
the  group.  The  observations  made  during  the  progress  of  the 
work  are  valuable  as  emphasizing  a  few  regularly  recurring  phe- 
nomena. 

The  cooking  has  particular  educational  value  with  the  younger 
children  in  giving  opportunity  for  individual  work,  initiative,  and 
independence,  and  also  in  calling  for  group  work,  which  encour- 
ages a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  nice  adjustment  of  the  individual 
personalities  to  the  work  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  It  makes  an 
appeal  to  children  which  is  immediate  and  direct;  and  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  can  be  arranged  in  orderly  sequence ;  so  that, 
beginning  with  the  simplest  preparation  of  food  to  be  served  for 
luncheon,  the  children  become  interested  in  the  materials  used 
and  in  the  processes  involved  in  the  preparation  of  these  mate- 
rials. This  makes  it  possible  to  introduce  simple  experiments 
previous  to  the  cooking,  which  enable  them  to  work  out  the  form- 
ula and  the  steps  used  in  preparation  of  the  food.  The  sequence 
of  work  forms  habits  in  their  nature  simple  and  direct,  which 
can  be  built  upon  and  further  developed  in  later  work  where 
the  processes  are  more  involved;  and  on  the  social  side  where 
the  interaction  of  work  among  the  children  requires  a  finer  adjust- 
ment to  the  social  life  of  the  group. 
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The  work  as  given  to  six-year-old  children  changes  somewhat 
as  regards  both  the  attitude  of  the  children  and  the  manner  of 
presentation  in  comparison  with  that  given  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren, the  materials  being  the  same,  that  is,  cereals  and  fruits. 
Grains  are  selected  on  account  of  their  relation  to  the  work  in 
41  present  occupations,"  which  is  begun  with  the  study  of  a  typical 
grain  farm.  The  interest  in  the  cooking  begins  with  the  desire 
the  child  has  to  carry  farther  the  occupation  of  the  farmer  and 
the  miller,  and  to  carry  the  food  in  its  preparation  to  its  final 
use.  These  foods  also  furnish  the  simplest  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  heat  and  water  on  the  starch  and  cellulose  in  preparing 
them  for  digestion. 

The  various  preparations  of  cereals  are  examined,  the  methods 
of  preparation  considered,  and  by  means  of  experiments  actually 
made  the  children  compare  difference  in  time  required  in  cook- 
ing the  different  preparations  and  the  reasons  for  this  difference. 
In  cooking  each  preparation  they  work  out  some  new  point  in 
the  application  of  heat  and  water.  The  general  idea  of  the  work 
on  cereals  has  been  to  begin  with  the  simplest  use  of  fire  and 
water,  that  is,  by  putting  the  starch  of  the  grain  into  such  condi- 
tion, both  by  breaking  up  mechanically  the  cellulose  and  by  the 
effect  of  water  on  the  starch  granules,  that  mastication,  taste,  and 
all  other  processes  of  digestion  are  more  easily  accomplished. 
Then  the  idea  of  grinding  the  grains  to  shorten  the  process  of 
cooking  is  introduced.  Experiments  are  made  to  show  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  composition  of  the  grain,  the  difference  in  the  rela- 
tive amounts  of  starch  and  cellulose  in  the  various  grains,  and 
the  different  preparations  of  grain  found  in  the  market,  as  hulled, 
cracked,  ground,  and  flaked. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  selected  in  the  year  following, 
because  the  problems  involved  in  their  preparation  can  be  made 
to  originate  from  the  materials  used.  From  experiments  sug- 
gested by  actual  work  and  formulated  in  class  discussion  the 
children  are  led  to  a  solution  of  the  problems  which  arise.  In 
the  actual  preparation  of  a  dish  the  chief  interest  is  in  the 
luncheon  which  is  the  purpose  of  the  lesson  in  cooking,  but  the 
child  soon  discovers  that  unless  he  is  sufficiently  familiar  with 
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materials  and  processes  he  is  helpless  to  proceed.  The  inquiring 
attitude  of  children  of  this  age  opens  up  many  questions,  and 
also  suggestions  for  their  solution. 

In  the  experiments  made  in  this  year  the  interest  is  in  seeing 
what  happens  and  in  making  discoveries.  The  purpose  of  the 
experiment  is  often  lost  in  the  interest  of  the  immediate  process  ; 
therefore  the  connection  made  by  the  teacher  between  the  pur- 
pose of  the  experiment  and  the  problem  to  be  solved,  though 
only  a  phase  of  the  work,  forms  a  new  problem  for  the  childen. 
For  example,  the  potato  is  to  be  cooked.  The  child  is  led  to 
compare  it  with  the  cereals  previously  studied.  This  le^ds  to 
an  analysis  of  the  potato  which  completely  engrosses  him  for  the 
time  being.  After  he  discovers  all  he  can  about  the  potato,  he 
is  thrown  back  to  the  original  problem  of  how  to  cook  it.  This 
at  once  calls  for  an  application  of  the  facts  discovered  in 
the  experiments.  The  fact  that  experimentation  is  continuous 
throughout  the  year,  and  that  results  are  always  made  use  of 
in  some  practical  end,  gives  added  value  to  each  experiment  in 
that  each  becomes  part  of  a  larger  whole,  the  original  problem 
growing  larger  and  showing  many  sides. 

Increased  power  of  observation  is  the  result,  and  skill  is 
acquired  in  handling  materials  and  in  controlling  processes. 
The  children  become  acquainted  with  simple  chemical  and 
physical  facts  in  relation  to  the  action  of  heat  and  water  on  the 
food  constituents. 

Starch  and  cellulose  were  found  in  cereals  studied  in  the 
previous  year,  and  are  now  found  in  varying  conditions  in  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  value  of  water  as  a  food  constituent  is 
considered  ;  also  the  flavoring  principles,  such  as  the  essential 
oils,  vegetable  acids,  sugar,  and  mineral  salts.  These  are  con- 
sidered, of  course,  with  the  younger  children  more  in  the  part 
they  have  in  giving  character  and  flavor  to  the  vegetable  than  in 
any  nutritive  value  they  possess. 

When  the  child  begins  with  these  practical  activities  he  also 
gets  an  idea  of  the  real  value  of  number  ;  that  is  in  using  parts 
of  a  cup,  and  in  using  these  fractional  parts  as  units  and  then 
getting  the  relation  of  these  units  to  a  larger  whole,  he  begins  to 
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have  an  idea  of  simple  fractions.  From  the  manipulation  of 
materials,  and  comparison  of  these  by  weight  and  measure,  he 
gets  in  a  concrete  way  a  definite  idea  of  proportion  which  later  on 
can  be  made  use  of  in  abstract  number.  In  connection  with  the 
balancing  of  the  grains,  to  obtain  the  amount  of  water  required 
for  cooking,  recipes  are  made  for  the  preparations  of  the  grains. 
He  discovers  the  practical  importance  of  the  recipe  and  just 
what  it  is  used  for,  namely,  to  give  the  materials  and  the  quan- 
tities required. 

The  vegetables  are  analyzed  in  a  crude  way  to  discover  their 
relative  amounts  of  starch  and  water  ;  also  the  character  of  the 
juice  and  quality  of  cellulose.  The  different  modes  of 
cooking  which  effect  the  most  desirable  changes  in  the  typical 
vegetables  are  obtained  by  means  of  experiment.  The  child's 
attitude  is  one  of  inquiry,  and  the  material  presented  in  this  year 
offers  him  possibilities  for  experimental  work. 

In  connection  with  the  history  the  children  take  up  primitive 
modes  of  cooking  out  of  doors.  In  this  connection  are  consid- 
ered primitive  methods  in  the  application  of  heat,  such  as  roast- 
ing in  hot  ashes,  on  hot  metal,  stones,  stone  boiling,  and  hot 
stones  buried  in  the  ground.  The  children  have  two  or  three 
primitive  feasts  where  they  cook  potatoes,  corn,  apples,  chest- 
nuts, and  some  sort  of  meat.  Application  of  heat  under  these 
new  conditions  serves  as  an  occasion  for  the  child  to  abstract 
the  principle  he  has  been  using  in  connection  with  modern 
methods  and  apparatus.     This  abstraction  was  a  necessary  step 

in  the  control  of  the  primitive  fire-place. 

Althea  Harmer. 
The  University  of  Chicago 
Laboratory  School. 

[  To  be  continued^ 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PRIMITIVE  TEXTILE  WORK 

IN  THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL. 

The  study  of  primitive  forms  of  spinning  and  weaving  is 
given  in  connection  with  the  primitive  history  to  illustrate  fur- 
ther the  life  of  people  whose  mode  of  living  is  simple  and  in 
direct  contact  with  nature.  This  study  also  presents  a  craft 
which  has  an  intimate  place  in  the  daily  life  of  primitive  people. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  study  of  textiles  we  might 
present  more  profitably  present  conditions  of  manufacture  than 
to  return  to  unused  methods.  The  advantage  of  returning  to 
these  earlier  methods,  aside  from  giving  a  richer  content  to  the 
period  of  history  the  child  is  concerned  with,  is  that  it  presents 
an  important  industry  of  today  reduced  to  its  simplest  elements. 

The  existing  forms  of  the  industry  are  too  complex  in  the 
processes  used,  in  the  forms  of  the  machines,  and  in  organization, 
for  children  to  comprehend.  Whereas  in  primitive  conditions 
we  find  the  essential  elements  of  the  industry.  Non-essentials 
are  eliminated,  and  the  basic  principles  stand  out  clear  and 
definite. 

The  child  realizes  the  conditions  of  the  period  by  reconstruct- 
ing for  himself,  with  materials  that  would  naturally  be  used  by 
these  people,  a  picture  of  their  life.  The  materials  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  child  can  reinvent  processes  and  implements 
used.  The  dramatic  instinct  is  appealed  to  in  acting  out  the 
life  and  the  occupations,  the  creative  or  artistic  instinct  in  carry- 
ing a  project  to  its  end.  The  child's  joy  in  doing  what  other 
people  have  done  finds  an  outlet  while  he  is  gaining  power  in 
handling  materials  and  in  controlling  processes.  These  impulses 
and  experiences  are  realized  in  the  finished  product,  which  holds 
the  child's  interest  throughout.  The  spinning  and  weaving  are 
for  the  purpose  of  making  blankets  for  the  primitive  family,  and 
are  done  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  limitations  of  its  life. 
The  child  also  realizes  in  the  progress  of  his  work  the  artistic 
impulses  of  these   primitive  peoples,  which  are  recalled  in  his 
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own  quaint  designs  and  color  combinations.  Such  material  is 
selected  as  will  give  pleasing  results;  that  is  to  say  the  finished 
product  should  be  beautiful,  not  alone  from  the  child's  point  of 
view,  that  there  may  be  nothing  in  it  to  offend  or  interfere  with 
his  judgment  of  what  is  appropriate,  but  most  of  all,  it  should 
contribute  to  his  standard  of  judgment  in  things  of  an  artistic 
nature. 

In  working  out  the  different  processes  involved  in  making 
cloth,  in  using  materials  and  implements  suggested  by  neces- 
sity, and  in  observing  the  results  reached  by  the  people  of  the 
past,  children  realize  the  advance  made  in  methods  of  work 
and  can  readily  comprehend  the  meaning  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion in  its  simple  forms.  This  step  precedes  a  more  fruitful  and 
concrete  study  of  the  later  phases  of  industry;  that  is,  of  the 
household  and  domestic  period  which  is  richly  illustrated  in 
early  Colonial  life.  This  again  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the 
transition  period,  the  era  of  inventions  in  England  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  which  indicates  economic  conditions  leading  to 
factory  organization.  The  study  of  each  phase  of  industry  is 
simplified  by  following  its  natural  development  by  making  it 
coincide  with  the  history  which  provides  the  social  setting.  It 
has  a  further  advantage  in  following  each  period  of  development 
of  the  child  himself.  He  is  himself  advancing  socially  by  easy 
stages,  of  such  nature  as  enable  him  to  comprehend  cause  and 
effect  in  the  organization  of  the  particular  phases  of  industry  he 
is  pursuing. 

When  the  child  has  passed  through  these  different  periods  by 
means  of  actual  direct  work  with  materials,  and  observation  of 
historical  and  economic  facts,  he  can,  in  visiting  the  factory,  grasp 
without  mental  confusion  the  essential  and  underlying  principles 
of  machines  and  processes,  and  the  more  subtle  points  in  the 
organization  of  factory  life.  In  addition  to  his  intelligent 
insight  into  industrial  life,  and  into  its  effect  upon  social  life  in 
history,  the  child  gains  experience  of  a  scientific  and  aesthetic 
nature. 

The  subject-matter  relating  to  primitive  forms  of  spinning 
and  weaving  is  obtained   from  a  study  of  museum   collections, 
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ethnological  reports,  and  such  information  and  materials  as  can 
be  obtained  of  present  primitive  peoples. 

References  :  Otis  T.  Mason,  Origin  of  Inventions,  Woman's  Share  in 
Primitive  Culture ;  Charles  Vickersman,  Wool  and  Wool  Spinning;  Richard 
Marsden,  Cotton  Spinning  and  Weaving. 

In  gathering  materials  for  their  own  work  and  using  only  that 
which  nature  supplies,  the  children  come  to  realize  fully  actual 
primitive  conditions;  their  inventive  spirit  is  stimulated,  so  that 
they  are  easily  led  to  receive  suggestions  from  the  materials 
they  use.  They  adapt  and  invent  weaves  suitable  to  flexi- 
ble and  rigid  grasses,  invent  simple  looms,  and  as  the  work 
proceeds  realize  the  advantage  of  a  continuous  strand.  They 
twist  grasses,  vegetable  and  animal  fibers,  and  weave  them  into 
coarse  mats,  to  be  used  either  as  furnishings  to  the  primitive  hut 
or  as  clothing  for  the  primitive  dolls.  By  winding  on  the  twig, 
the  spindle  is  developed.  The  aim  is  so  to  arrange  the  work 
that  the  problem  comes  to  the  child  from  his  actual  work,  and,  if 
possible,  in  such  a  way  that  he  discovers  the  solution  ;  i.  e.t  each 
step  in  the  process  is  so  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  material 
that  the  children  make  the  steps  logically  and  of  their  own 
initiative. 

The  children  gather  together  what  they  know  from  experience 
and  from  the  work  with  fibers  in  Group  III.  They  observe  the 
difference  in  quality  of  the  four  typical  kinds  of  cloth  :  wool,  silk, 
cotton,  and  linen.  They  examine  samples  of  fibers  in  the  natural 
state — the  silk  on  the  cocoon,  cotton  in  the  bolls,  wool,  as  it  is 
sheared  from  the  sheep,  flax  as  it  is  gathered  from  the  field.  They 
select  the  fiber  which  they  think  was  probably  used  by  peoples 
in  primitive  conditions,  i.  e.,  that  requiring  the  least  preparation, 
reaching  their  conclusions  by  means  of  the  following  process  : 
They  unwind  the  silk  from  the  cocoon  ;  find  it  fine,  delicate,  and 
difficult  to  handle.  They  remove  the  cotton  from  the  bolls  and 
separate  the  seeds  from  the  fibers  —  a  tedious  task.  Retted 
and  unretted  flax  shows  the  long  process  of  decay  necessary  to 
remove  the  fibers  from  the  stalk.  They  examine  the  length 
and  strength  of  each  fiber  to  decide  which  one  would  probably 
be  used  by  people  in  primitive  conditions.     The  children  do  not 
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mention  wool  directly,  but  mention  skins  and  furs.  Otis  T. 
Mason's  chapter  on  the  "Skin  Dresser,"  as  to  how  the  primitive 
woman  prepared  the  skins  brought  home  by  the  hunter,  was  read 
to  them.  Illustrations  of  the  scrapers  were  shown.  Bird  skins 
for  the  softer  and  more  pliable  undergarment  were  mentioned. 
The  question  of  how  these  were  pieced  together  came  up,  and 
the  primitive  method  of  sewing  was  described,  as  a  process  of 
piercing  with  a  bone  awl  or  fish-bone  and  tying  together  with 
tendons.  The  children  bring  from  home  leather  or  skins,  any 
large  fish-bones  they  can  find,  and  tendons  in  order  to  repeat 
their  work. 

A  fleece  is  examined  and  methods  of  shearing  talked  over. 
The  next  step  in  order  should  be  a  visit  to  a  sheep  ranch.  If 
this  is  impossible,  the  children  can  substitute  photographs  and 
the  relation  of  personal  experiences.  The  relative  quality  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  fleece  is  observed,  and  also  the  duties 
of  the  wool  "sorter."  Feltings,  tarred  locks,  brands,  and  wool 
from  lower  parts  of  the  legs  are  removed  and  spun  into  coarse 
yarn.  The  long,  clean  wool  from  neck,  breast,  and  shoulders  is 
made  into  yarn  for  the  finer  cloth.  The  back  is  usually  full  of 
burrs  and  more  or  less  matted,  requiring  care  before  spinning. 
The  children  work  out  the  whole  process  in  detail  for  themselves 
by  means  of  a  series  of  experiments.  They  take  wool  from  the 
fleece  and  get  it  into  condition  for  spinning.  The  first  thing 
that  naturally  suggests  itself  to  them  is  to  wash  or  "scour"  it. 
Each  child  tries  spinning  both  "  scoured  "  and  raw  wool  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison.  The  oily  fibers  of  the  raw  wool  slip 
apart  easily;  the  harsh,  dry  fibers  of  the  scoured  wool  are  matted 
together  and  difficult  to  manipulate.  Thus  they  find  from  expe- 
rience the  reason  for  using  unscoured  wool  in  hand-spinning. 

In  order  to  spin  wool  in  any  quantity,  burrs  and  dirt  are 
first  removed  from  the  raw  wool.  One  child  suggested,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  process :  "  If  you  spread  the  fibers  like 
a  cobweb,  the  dirt  will  fall  out."  Three  questions  were  raised 
in  the  course  of  the  work :  How  would  the  fibers  have  to  be 
arranged  to  make  an  even  thread  ?  How  would  the  cross-fibers 
interfere  with  the  evenness  of  the   thread?     How  would   dirt 
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interfere  ?  At  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  children  formulated  the 
purpose  and  method  of  carding.  A  clean  fluffy  mass  of  wool 
was  drawn  out  in  a  long  "sliver"  one  inch  wide.  Where  thin 
places  occurred  they  fitted  in  loose  strands  of  wool.  This  gave 
them  a  clearer  idea  of  the  interlocking  of  the  wool,  due  to  the 
wavy  character  of  the  fiber.  Carding  implements  were  worked 
out.  One  wanted  to  bring  a  comb ;  they  tried  fastening  pins  in 
cardboard  and  making  a  comb  of  wood  with  several  coarse  teeth 
to  take  the  place  of  the  fingers.  The  fleece,  as  a  whole,  and 
even  raw  wool  were  new  to  nearly  all  the  children.  Many  ques- 
tions were  asked,  such  as  this:  "What  is  the  difference  between 
hair  and  wool?"  Wool  and  hair  were  examined  under  the 
microscope  and  sketches  made  for  the  children  of  the  micro- 
scopical appearance  of  the  two,  showing  the  rough,  scaly  sur- 
face of  the  wool. 

In  dressing  their  dolls  for  the  primitive  houses,  the  children 
wanted  to  make  a  woolen  blanket.  Wool  was  selected  for  spin- 
ning the  thread,  and  in  half  an  hour  they  learned  how  to  spin 
rather  coarse  thread,  and  in  the  second  half-hour  spun  enough 
thread  for  the  blanket.  The  children  spun  the  thread  in  various 
ways,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  they  were  shown  how  the 
mother  in  primitive  times  probably  spun  thread  by  rolling  it  on 
her  knee. 

When  the  sliver  was  too  thick,  the  wool  simply  matted 
together ;  it  would  not  interlock  to  make  a  hard  twisted  thread. 
The  children  tested  the  difference  between  matted  wool  and 
spun  thread ;  also  experimented  to  find  the  greatest  number  of 
fibers  which  would  spin  without  matting.  They  gathered  smooth 
twigs  in  an  open  lot  near  by  and  wound  their  spun  thread  to  pre- 
vent tangling. 

The  child  easily  discovers  that,  when  the  end  of  the  thread  is 
left  free  and  the  twig  is  dropped,  the  twist  is  lost  and  the  thread 
unwound.  He  reasons  that  by  twirling  the  twig  in  the  opposite 
direction  the  twig  can  be  made  to  do  the  work  he  had  previously 
done  by  rolling  against  his  knee.  He  discovers  also  that  when 
the  twig  is  weighted  with  thread  it  draws  out  the  carded  wool 
and  assists  in  the  spinning. 
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Some  of  the  children  found  it  rather  tedious  to  spin  enough 
thread  to  finish  the  blanket.  One  child  suggested  that  it  was 
rather  a  slow  way  to  spin.  Attention  was  called  to  a  spindle 
which  was  full  of  thread,  and  its  spinning  was  compared  with 
that  of  another  spindle  which  was  nearly  empty.  The  full  spin- 
dle could  be  twirled  rapidly,  as  the  carded  wool  was  drawn  from 
it.  They  thought  of  all  kinds  of  materials  which  they  might 
use  to  weight  the  spindle  stick  artificially,  but  the  clay  from 
the  studio  seemed  easiest  to  use.  They  made  whorls  of  clay  and 
spun  in  this  fashion. 

The  twig  was  weighted  artificially  with  clay,  stone,  or  wood, 
which  suggested  the  whorl  and  its  use  in  balancing  and  giving 
greater  speed  to  the  spindle.  The  advantage  of  having  the 
whorl  in  the  shape  of  a  disk,  to  secure  smoothness  of  motion 
was  taken  up  as  a  problem.  The  children  were  pleased  with 
the  idea  of  the  derivation  of  the  toy  top  from  the  spindle,  with 
the  idea  that  when  they  were  playing  with  tops  they  were  doing 
what  the  child  of  long  ago  did  when  he  imitated  his  mother's 
spinning. 

A  distaff  and  spindle  were  made  in  the  shop,  and  each 
child  practiced  spinning  a  fine,  smooth  thread.  They  compared 
this  with  hand-spinning,  and  showed  that  it  took  less  time  and 
labor  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  thread — many  more  fibers 
were  made  to  interlock,  and  the  thread  was  more  uniformly 
twisted.  Thus,  by  comparing  in  each  case  the  handwork  and 
that  done  by  the  crude  implements,  they  were  brought  to  realize 
the  advance  made  in  this  first  step  in  spinning. 

The  children  changed  the  disks  of  their  spindles  in  order  to 
spin  as  the  Italian  women  do,  the  spindle  being  twirled  on  the 
knee,  and  spun  in  the  air.  They  found  that  it  spun  more 
easily  and  for  a  much  longer  time.  They  observed  without 
suggestion  that  it  was  because  there  was  nothing  to  stop  it. 
They  were  asked  whether  there  is  anything  to  stop  it  if  it 
is  twirled  in  the  air,  and  one  child  answered  '•  no."  They  sug- 
gested that  it  might  go  on  forever  if  there  were  nothing  to  stop 
it.  A  child  said  that  it  must  be  the  drawing  out  of  the  carded 
wool  that  disturbed  the  spinning.     They  tried  drawing  out  the 
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strand  before  twirling  the  spindle.  The  twirling  was  found  to 
decrease  in  rapidity  almost  as  readily  as  when  the  carded  wool 
was  drawn  out  at  the  same  time.  The  children  then  believed 
that  the  air  must  disturb  the  spinning.  Another  child  observed 
that  of  course  it  must  be  the  air,  as  air  has  weight,  and  men- 
tioned gravitation,  and  the  air  held  to  the  earth  by  its  weight. 

The  thread  was  made  too  fine  for  weaving.  After  having 
analyzed  the  structure  of  thread,  they  prepared  to  make  "  three- 
ply"  yarn  of  the  thread  they  had  spun.  They  worked  out  the 
idea  that  the  strands  would  have  to  be  twisted  together  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  had  spun  the  yarn  ;  that  the  various  strands 
would  have  to  be  drawn  out  evenly,  thus  necessitating  a  frame  on 
which  the  bobbins  or  spindle-sticks  could  revolve.  The  children 
held  three  bobbins  in  position,  and  then  measured  for  the  desired 
shape  and  size  of  the  frame. 

The  yarn  was  ready  to  be  scoured  and  dyed.  The  children 
saw  quickly  the  advantage  of  having  the  yarn  in  loose  hanks  for 
dyeing.  They  wound  the  skeins  about  the  backs  of  two  chairs, 
one  child  delivering  the  yarn  from  the  bobbin  while  another 
regulated  it.  They  found  it  slow  work  and  succeeded  in 
making  very  small  skeins.  From  this  they  were  led  to  make 
something  similar  to  the  bobbin  frame  upon  which  to  wind  the 
skeins.  A  simple  reel  was  made  in  the  shop.  The  yarn  from 
the  spindles  was  wound  into  loose  hanks  for  dyeing.  As  a 
preparation  for  weaving,  cloth  was  examined,  and  its  structure 
and  texture  compared  with  the  mats  and  baskets  they  had  pre- 
viously woven. 

The  fact  that  weaving  of  materials  that  did  not  require 
spinning  must  have  long  preceded  the  invention  of  spinning  was 
made  clear  from  their  own  experience  and  in  the  examination  of 
the  work  of  present-day  primitive  peoples,  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  The  textile  work  of  the  primitive  peoples  of  today  was 
examined,  and  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  grasses  and  various 
other  raw  materials.  The  beaten  bark  or  "tapa"  of  the 
Hawaiians  showed  the  interlacing  of  fibers.  Discovery  of  a  cast 
fleece  matted  after  exposure  to  rain  and  sun  may  have  suggested 
primitive  cloth-making.     The  effect  of  water  and  heat  on  wool 
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was  tried,  and  in  some  cases  resulted  in  a  fine  piece  of  felt. 
The  weaving  of  a  rush  mat  from  the  chance  placing  of  the  reeds 
forming  a  sort  of  pattern  on  the  clay  floor  of  a  primitive  hut 
was  suggested  as  a  probable  origin  of  pattern-weaving.  The 
children  gave  the  cocoon,  the  bird's  nest,  and  the  spider's  web 
as  instances  of  weaving.  In  the  cloth  the  interlacing  was  found 
to  be  regularly  adjusted  into  two  sets  of  threads,  respectively 
"warp"  and  "woof." 

Each  child  explained  his  way  of  constructing  a  loom.  The 
two  beams  to  hold  the  warp  in  position,  and  the  two  cross-beams 
to  keep  them  stretched.  It  was  very  simple,  the  children  using 
only  materials  which  they  are  likely  to  find  in  the  woods,  no 
prepared  lumber  or  shop  tools  being  used. 

They  made  a  loom  of  four  twigs  tied  together  with  the 
thread  they  had  spun.  The  warp  and  woof  of  the  cloth  was 
examined  and  reasons  for  having  the  warp  stronger  were  expe- 
rienced in  the  weaving. 

A  blanket  was  woven  of  the  thread  which  they  had  spun.  A 
few  children  finished  their  blankets  in  one  hour.  In  the  next 
period  the  blanket  was  cut  from  the  loom,  and  the  ends  tied  in 
a  fringe.  The  blankets  were  then  scoured  and  washed.  The 
blanket  being  completed,  we  reviewed  the  work  done  during 
the  quarter.  The  children  sorted,  teased,  carded,  and  spun. 
The  different  processes  making  up  the  series  were  thus  brought 
together,  enabling  the  children  to  realize  as  a  whole  this  stage 
of  the  industry.  Althea  Harmer. 

The   University  of  Chicago 
Laboratory  School. 

[  To  be  continued^ 
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III. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy,  among  the  many  ends  that  may  well 
be  served  by  literature,  to  fix  upon  the  pre-eminent  aim  to  which 
all  others  should  be  subservient.  Nor,  with  all  the  wealth  of 
letters  before  us  from  which  to  choose,  is  it  a  quite  simple  mat- 
ter to  select  that  which  shall  from  year  to  year  meet  the  special 
needs  of  children  and  further  our  general  design.  And  when 
we  have  encountered  these  difficulties  with  such  success  as  we 
may,  there  remains  a  third  to  give  us  pause.  It  is  the  question 
of  method :  How  shall  we  bring  pupil  and  material  together  so 
that  the  pupil's  mind  shall  most  readily  take  the  material  into 
itself  and  make  it  over  into  substance  of  its  own  life  and  means 
of  growth  ? 

No  one  of  us,  we  may  assume,  can  answer  this  question  once 
for  all  even  for  himself.  With  a  material  varying  so  widely 
within  itself  as  literature,  and  with  the  living  souls  of  pupils  not 
only  varying  from  one  another  by  countless  differences,  but 
within  themselves  by  the  very  process  of  life  suffering  progres- 
sive transformation,  he  who  depends  too  securely  upon  any  fixed 
method  is  lost.  He  is  lost,  that  is  to  say,  if  by  method  we  mean 
a  system  of  devices  for  securing  definite  results.  Devices  no 
doubt  must  be  employed,  but  of  these  I  shall  say  little.  What 
I  am  more  deeply  concerned  with  is  something  more  vital  — 
the  conceptions  of  human  nature,  its  needs,  and  its  mode  of 
healthy  growth,  whether  in  adult  or  in  child,  by  which  the 
teacher  of  literature  must  be  steadily  guided.  It  is  by  these 
conceptions  that  he  must  test  all  the  devices,  the  ways  and  means 
of  instruction,  that  clamor  for  acceptance  in  the  schoolroom.  It 
is  from  these  conceptions  and  from  the  nature  of  literature  that 
he  evolves  his  principles  of  conduct,  his  method  in  broader  sense. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  some  points  already  made,  I  venture 
to  run   over  the  notions  that  most  concern   me  as  a  teacher  of 
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literature.  They  are  these :  Every  human  soul  is  an  activity  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  willing,  eternally  distinct  and  different 
from  every  other,  mysteriously  isolated  in  the  midst  of  myriad 
forms  of  life  and  myriad  soul  activities.  This  isolated  soul  is 
nevertheless  so  akin  to  the  environing  world  that  for  its  own 
growth,  the  realization  of  its  own  nature,  it  is  primarily  dependent 
on  its  environment.  For  material  for  growth,  for  nutriment,  it 
is  absolutely  so  dependent.  Out  of  its  environment  must  come 
the  provocation  to  the  activities  of  the  senses  which  the  mind  in 
its  turn  must  take  up  and  transform  into  experiences  of  the  soul. 
Yet,  though  the  material  offered  for  these  experiences  be  the 
same,  no  two  souls,  we  may  well  believe,  ever  selected  from  it 
exactly  the  same  elements.  Certainly  no  two  ever  transformed 
these  elements  into  identical  lives.  The  subtile  power  of  trans- 
mutation resides  in  the  soul  itself.  Not  a  mechanical  force,  but 
a  vital  force,  its  natural  action  is  relatively  slow,  obscure,  secret, 
eluding  even  the  consciousness  of  him  who  is  undergoing  trans- 
formation. For  effective  and  healthy  action  it  requires  time 
and  freedom  and  something  of  quiet.  Above  all,  the  slow 
progress  of  the  soul  from  potentialities  of  feeling  and  willing  to 
a  sane  and  noble  and  intelligent  life  of  emotion  and  volition  must 
be  largely  unconscious.  The  power  of  the  soul  to  receive 
impressions,  and  to  transform  them  into  sympathy  and  love  and 
pleasure  and  aspiration,  is  at  all  times  far  beyond  its  power  to 
analyze  its  own  experience,  and  even  to  give  it  simple  utterance. 
To  deprive  any  soul  of  the  opportunity  for  experience  till  it 
acquire  a  commensurate  power  of  analysis  and  expression  is  to 
cut  it  off  from  its  most  natural  mode  of  growth.  In  children,  at 
all  events,  expression  is  likely  to  be  wholesome  only  so  far  as  it 
is  natural  and  spontaneous.  A  forced  and  premature  effort  at 
analysis  and  expression  creates  an  unhealthy  self-consciousness, 
and,  if  persisted  in,  is  likely  to  make  prigs  and  hypocrites.  The 
earliest  developed  and  most  unconscious  modes  of  self-expression 
are  tone,  bodily  movements,  and  facial  expression.  Relatively 
much  later  comes  the  power  to  utter  the  self  by  articulate  speech 
and  chosen  word.  When  the  child  enters  school  the  former 
modes  of  expression  are  already  developed  to   a  point  far  in 
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advance  of  his  power  of  speech,  although  still  lagging  far 
behind  his  power  to  receive  and  assimilate  ideas,  life. 

If  these  notions  are  well  founded,  they  necessitate  certain 
conclusions  as  to  the  duty  of  the  school  in  general,  and  the 
teacher  of  literature  in  particular.  It  becomes  incumbent  on 
them,  in  the  first  place,  to  supply  to  the  child  for  him  to  make 
over  into  his  own  substance  a  measure  of  life  that  shall  not  be 
strictly  limited  by  his  power  of  expression  ;  secondly,  to  give 
the  already  established  powers  of  expression  opportunity  for 
growth  through  healthy  exercise ;  and,  thirdly,  to  help  the  child 
to  the  acquirement  of  such  further  powers  of  being  and  expres- 
sion as  his  actual  development  at  any  time  makes  possible  and 
desirable.  I  shall  touch  upon  these  points,  of  course,  only  as 
they  concern  the  teacher  of  literature. 

What  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important,  phase  of  method  in  literature  appears  in  the  very 
choice  of  material.  Life  begets  life  and  nourishes  it.  If  the 
pupil  at  any  age  is  to  gain  through  literature  increased  power  of 
feeling  and  thinking,  of  judging  and  acting,  we  must  present 
him  literature  that  invites  him  to  feel  and  think,  to  judge  and 
will.  To  give  him  courage,  confidence  in  his  own  thinking,  we 
must  supply  phases  of  life  that  in  substance  are  well  within  the 
range  of  his  experience,  however  novel  they  may  be  in  form. 
To  give  that  courage  exercise,  to  challenge  it  to  increased  activ- 
ity, we  must  sometimes  use  literature  that  calls  upon  the  pupil 
for  thought  and  judgment,  where  to  think  and  to  judge  requires 
a  distinct  effort  on  his  part.  To  give  sustenance  to  powers 
existing  as  yet  only  as  ill-defined  impulses,  as  "  stirrings  of 
inquietude,"  as  fugitive  shadows  of  emotion  and  aspiration,  yet 
necessary  to  the  fulness  and  beauty  of  life,  we  may  now  and 
then  make  use  of  literature  that  eludes  the  pupil's  conscious 
grasp  and  altogether  transcends  his  power  of  conscious  expres- 
sion. 

Naturally,  as  feeling  antedates  distinct  thought,  is  the  mys- 
tic, inchoate  stage  of  thought  and  will,  the  literature  chosen  for 
this  last  purpose  must  be  for  the  most  part  in  that  form  in  which 
thought  seeks  expression  when  most  highly  emotionalized,  held 
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in  solution,  as  it  were,  in  emotion — poetry.  Moreover,  since 
poetry  holds  thought  and  emotion  in  this  closer  union,  and  by 
virtue  of  its  idealized  tone  and  measured  movement  makes  more 
potent  and  subtile  appeal  to  the  complete  life  within  us,  it  must 
supply  a  large  part  of  the  material  used  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  other  purposes  also,  must  constitute  a  good  share  of  the 
course  in  literature.  And  as  beauty  is  the  great  joy-giver,  the 
inspirer  of  love,  and  quickener  of  aspirations,  not  only  all  the 
poetry  in  use,  but  all  the  prose,  must  have  living  beauty  of  form 
and  spirit. 

After  the  choosing  of  material  vital  in  substance  and  form, 
the  next  demand  to  be  made  upon  the  teacher  is  that  he  show 
his  faith  by  works.  If  he  really  believe  in  the  power  of  litera- 
ture  that  is  instinct  with  life,  and  in  the  mind's  inherent  power 
of  growth  by  selection,  assimilation,  and  transformation  of  the 
elements  of  growth  presented  to  it  in  literature  and  life,  his 
main  effort  will  be  merely  to  remove  the  barriers  that  at  any 
time  exist  to  keep  literature  and  minds  apart,  to  give  the  mind 
freedom  of  approach  to  literature,  freedom  of  contact  with  it. 
The  special  nature  of  his  work  at  any  given  time  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  barriers  that  most  urgently  demand 
removal.  And  this  depends  in  its  turn  upon  the  form  of  the 
literature  and  the  stage  of  development  already  reached  by  the 
pupil. 

Until  the  child  has  learned  to  read  easily,  he  is  dependent  on 
the  voice  of  others  for  his  access  to  literature.  This  is  the  stage 
at  which  the  schpol  receives  him  first,  and  with  the  best  efforts 
of  the  school  it  is  usually  several  years  before  the  child  reads 
well  enough  to  find  easy  access  in  any  other  way.  This  com- 
plete dependence  of  the  child  on  the  teacher  gives  the  latter  at 
once  a  great  responsibility  and  a  great  opportunity.  Recogniz- 
ing that  the  value  of  the  literature  used  here  as  much  as  of  that 
used  elsewhere  is  dependent,  not  upon  substance  alone  nor  upon 
form  alone,  but  upon  the  vital  union  of  the  two,  he  must  hold 
himself  to  a  faithful  presentation  of  the  most  artistic  accessible 
version  of  the  prose  tales  and  to  an  equally  faithful  rendering  of 
the  poems.     What  this  means  is  so  much  more  generally  recog- 
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nized  in  case  of  the  tales  than   of  the  poems  that   I   desire  to 
dwell  mainly  upon  its  meaning  in  the  latter  case. 

The  various  modes  of  handling  Hiawatha  may  make  the  point 
clear.  Not  infrequently  one  is  told  that  Hiawatha  is  used  for 
primary  literature,  only  to  discover  a  little  later  that  the  poem 
is  never  seen  or  heard  inside  the  schoolroom.  The  bare  outline 
of  certain  portions  of  the  story  as  Longfellow  tells  it — sings 
it — is  rehearsed  more  or  less  glibly  in  prose,  and  fixed  in  the 
children's  minds  by  a  good  deal  of  perfunctory  reproduction  in 
such  halting  and  unbeautiful  prose  as  the  teacher's  version  can 
inspire  in  children  of  unready  tongues  and  scant  vocabulary. 
Considerable  effort  is  given  also  to  the  enforcing  of  practical 
lessons  in  economy  and  morals  derived  from  the  story — a  thing 
that  children  are  very  apt  in  as  far  as  words  go.  But  of  what 
makes  Hiawatha — not  a  trace.  The  allurement  of  the  forest, 
the  feeling  of  the  earth  under  our  feet,  of  treetops  rising  high  in 
the  airy  spaces  above  us,  the  friendly  call  of  squirrel  and  bird, 
the  kindred  voices  of  the  wind  and  the  brook,  the  wide  waters 
of  Gitchee  Gumee  stretching  into  mysterious  splendors  of  sunset, 
and  the  glooms  and  shadows  of  night — all  these  are  lacking. 
And  with  these  gone,  the  strange  charm  of  the  Indian  life  is 
gone,  dependent  as  it  is  on  its  kinship  to  us,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  its  mystic  relationship  to  the  earth-life,  on  the  other;  its 
freedom  of  communion  with  four-footed  creatures  of  the  forest 
and  all  the  denizens  of  air  and  water,  its  reaching  out  in  dim 
ancestral  memories  and  traditions  to  moon  and  star,  the  over- 
arching sky,  and  the  invisible  winds  of  heaven.  The  sense  is 
gone  of  omnipresent  mysterious  life  enfolding  us,  murmuring  to 
us  in  voices  multitudinous,  hushed,  and  whispering,  but  sweet 
and  clear  to  one  who  walks  the  forest  paths  with  loving  feet,  and 
lingers  and  listens  as  he  goes. 

The  bare  action  the  poorest  teacher  of  us  can  narrate  in  his 
own  prose,  but  along  with  the  action  to  suggest  this  rich  world 
of  emotion  with  its  subtile  tones,  its  elusive  moods,  its  instincts 
of  primitive  man,  its  foreshadowings  of  the  man-to-be,  demands 
the  poet's  own  verse,  this  unrhymed  trochaic  measure,  half 
recitative,  half  lyric,  in  which  the  poet  caught  and  preserved 
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forever  the  fitful  voices  of  forest  and  wave.  The  child's  suscep- 
tibility to  tone  and  movement  is  so  far  in  advance  of  his  unaided 
power  of  interpreting  words  that  the  music  of  the  verse  is  the 
necessary  medium  by  which  the  poet's  thought  and  emotion  are 
translated  into  emotion  and  thought  in  the  child. 

That  they  are  so  translated  the  teacher  may  make  sure,  not  by 
probing  question  and  demand  for  reproduction  in  the  child's  own 
words,  but  by  watching  the  child's  unconscious  revelation  of  his 
mood  in  his  attitude  as  he  listens;  in  the  changing  expression  of 
his  face;  in  his  gesture;  in  his  tone  as  he  catches  up  the  poet's  own 
words  and  repeats  them  for  sheer  joy  in  them;  in  the  effect  upon 
his  play ;  in  the  recurrence  in  his  own  speech  of  words  and  phrases 
of  the  poet;  and  in  his  longing  to  put  hands  on  the  pages,  to  own 
for  himself  the  book  that  embodies  in  baffling  symbols  all  the 
life  that  fascinates  him.  If  other  tests  are  needed,  and  some 
other  mode  of  reproduction  of  the  more  tangible  phases  of  the 
poem  is  insisted  on  than  the  repetition  of  the  poet's  own  words, 
we  may  call  to  our  aid  a  means  of  expression  which  the  child 
delights  in,  and  which  is  far  less  likely  than  the  ordinary  form  of 
reproduction  to  make  him  self-conscious  and  awkward  —  draw- 
ing and  molding  and  various  forms  of  construction  with  the 
hand.  This  at  the  same  time  satisfies  the  demand  of  the  teacher's 
conscience  for  tangible  results,  gives  exercise  to  the  child's 
imagination  in  a  form  of  expression  he  already  craves,  and 
leaves  the  shy  child-soul,  undisturbed,  to  the  silent,  unconscious 
transmutation  of  the  life  of  the  poem  into  elements  of  his  own 
being. 

As  soon  as  may  be  the  barrier  of  the  printed  symbol  must  be 
removed  and  the  child  brought  into  direct  contact  with  literature 
through  his  own  eyes.  To  this  end  I  would  have  the  book 
before  the  child  from  the  first ;  would  have  the  teacher,  though 
he  know  tale  or  poem  by  heart,  keep  loving  hand  on  the  book, 
refer  to  it  freely,  and  often  let  a  group  of  children  gather  close 
to  look  upon  the  page  and  follow  the  lines  as  he  reads.  Often 
let  them  in  passages  they  know  by  heart  try  to  gather  from  the 
half-known  printed  symbols  the  familiar  tones.  As  time  goes  on 
and  the  symbols  become  less  and  less  a  hindrance,  the    book 
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must  be  more  and  more  relied  on,  till  to  pupil  as  to  master  all 
consciousness  of  hindrance  is  gone,  and  as  the  eye  falls  on  the 
printed  symbol  the  ear  hears  the  symbolic  tone  and  the  mind  is 
aware  of  the  thought  and  feeling  symbolized  by  both  alike. 

If  our  aim  in  teaching  and  studying  literature  were  merely  to 
get  and  to  give  information,  we  might  be  content  to  ignore  tone, 
to  pass  from  printed  mark  to  idea  oblivious  of  tone  and  all  that 
it  suggests ;  but  since  our  aim  is  life,  and  since  to  literature  as 
art  language  is  always  spoken,  is  always  a  body  of  symbolic 
sounds  conveying  thought  and  feeling,  not  merely  by  fixed  sig- 
nificance of  printed  symbol,  but  by  subtile  and  varying  sugges- 
tion of  movement  and  tones,  we  can  never  reach  a  point  where 
tone  and  movement  can  be  safely  ignored.  In  the  earliest  work, 
as  we  have  seen,  we  depend  on  them,  through  the  medium  ot 
the  teacher's  voice,  to  enlarge  the  child's  limited  power  of  inter- 
preting words  and  to  give  him  the  same  joy  and  freedom  that  he 
feels  in  music.  Later  it  becomes  no  small  part  of  the  teacher's 
duty  even  in  prose,  a  still  greater  part  in  poetry,  to  increase  the 
pupil's  power  of  apprehending  subtile  differences  of  movement 
and  tone  as  well  as  of  visual  i;*iage,  that  through  them  the  pupil 
may  more  readily  enter  into  the  heart  of  the  author,  think  his 
thought  and  feel  his  emotion,  look  out  upon  a  world  bathed  in 
the  same  spiritual  atmosphere. 

Much  of  this  must  still  be  accomplished  through  the  teacher's 
own  reading.  Nowhere  in  the  elementary  school  can  we  venture 
on  much  technical  instruction  in  literary  art  whether  of  prose  or 
of  poetry.  To  do  so  would  very  likely  be  to  misplace  emphasis 
and  substitute  a  crude  and  priggish  pleasure  in  criticism  for  the 
vital  pleasure  we  seek  to  give.  Yet  directly  in  his  own  reading 
and  indirectly  in  guiding  the  reading  of  his  pupils,  the  teacher 
will  find  demand  for  every  bit  of  knowledge  he  can  muster  of 
art  forms  as  well  as  of  life.  And  pupils  should  go  from  the 
elementary  school  to  the  secondary  school  with  their  suscepti- 
bilities to  art  all  alive,  with  quickened  and  intelligent  vision,  and 
ear  and  voice  trained  to  perceive  and  render  harmonies  of  tone. 

Other  difficulties  besides  those  of  form  and  art  stand  in.  the 
way  of  the  young  pupil's  appreciating  and  making  his  own  the 
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life  that  is  presented  him  in  literature.  He  encounters  life  in 
forms  foreign  to  his  experience  and  mode  of  thought,  and  he 
needs,  very  likely,  some  help  from  the  teacher  in  appropriating 
this  life.  He  meets  varying  ideals  of  conduct,  ideals  sometimes 
running  counter  to  all  that  he  is  familiar  with.  In  following 
individual  lives  in  books,  he  sometimes  finds  himself  confronted 
with  perplexing  and  conflicting  demands  for  action,  with  ques- 
tions of  life  far  too  complex  and  difficult  to  be  answered  off- 
hand by  any  ready-made  maxim  or  moral  rule  of  thumb. 

In  all  these  cases,  and  in  how  many  more,  the  teacher  is 
bound  to  give  help  if  he  can.  And  in  giving  it  he  should  be 
at  once  reserved  and  generous.  He  should  give  of  his  best, 
but  he  should  remember  the  sanctity  of  each  soul  before  him, 
its  right  to  grow  by  its  own  experience,  its  need  of  silence  and 
reserve.  He  should  remember  that  it  is  not  just  a  pupil  to  pour 
information  into  that  he  faces,  but  a  growing  human  being.  As 
far  as  he  speaks,  he  should  speak  to  pupils  as  to  friends,  frankly 
and  honestly,  without  condescension  and  without  affectation. 
But  he  must  remember  they  are  not  ready  for  all  life  all  at  once, 
even  if  his  experience  encompassed1  it ;  and  he  must  not  press 
them  too  far  for  judgment  and  feeling.  Within  the  limits  set  by 
the  development  of  his  pupils  he  should  think  with  them,  ques- 
tion and  judge  with  them,  laugh  with  them,  and  silently  feel  with 
them.  Beyond  that  he  must  be  content  to  wait  for  the  silent 
working  of  the  inner  forces  of  life  and  their  own  experience  to 
take  up  the  substance  of  what  they  read  and  transmute  it  into 
powers  of  mind  and  heart. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  plead  for  more  unconsciousness  on  the 
pupil's  part  and  for  less  dependence  on  rigid  tests  of  progress 
than  the  present  school  ideal  is  inclined  to  permit.  That  ideal 
has  grown  up  largely,  I  must  believe,  out  of  the  preponderating 
importance  so  long  given  to  arithmetic  and  latterly  to  the 
natural  sciences,  and  out  of  the  very  natural  desire  to  see 
results,  measurable  results,  of  our  efforts  from  day  to  day. 
The  teacher  of  literature  will  do  well  from  the  first  to  face 
the  fact  that  if  he  really  teaches  literature  he  cannot  expect  such 
results.     He  is  dealing  with   things    imponderable,    intangible, 
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immeasurable,  with  hope  and  love  and  faith,  with  subtile  joys  and 
apprehensions,  with  fear  and  courage  and  baseness  and  high- 
mindedness,  with  pleasures  of  sense  and  joys  of  spirit  and  con- 
tentment of  the  heart,  with  action  and  feeling,  with  the  things 
that  make  and  manifest  character.  Not  for  him,  then,  are  the 
quick  response,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  from  day  to  day  just 
what  he  has  accomplished.  In  the  face  sometimes  of  apparent 
sluggishness  and  torpor  in  pupils,  often  of  apparent  indifference, 
he  must  keep  a  stout  heart  and  work  on,  keep  faith  in  the  possi- 
bility and  the  value  of  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  and  remember 
that  inevitably  the  process  of  life  is  slow,  working  beneath  the 
surface,  and  becoming  evident  only  with  lapse  of  time.  If 
he  can  be  content  with  his  pupils'  unconscious  expression  and 
revelation  of  what  is  going  on  within  them,  he  may  find  much  to 
sustain  his  courage  even  from  the  passing  day.  As  weeks  grow 
to  months,  he  will  find  the  faces  of  boys  and  girls  here  and 
there  kindling  with  a  quicker  sense  of  life,  their  speech  showing 
a  deepening  judgment  and  sympathy.  And  as  not  months  but 
years  pass,  echoes  will  come  to  him  now  and  then  from  lives 
that  are  fuller  and  sweeter  because  through  literature  he  touched 

them  as  they  went  their  way. 

T.  Rose  Colby. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
Department  of  Literature. 
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The  Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary  Education,     By  Katharine  Eliza- 
beth Dopp.     Chicago  :  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1903. 

The  culture-epoch  theory  in  education,  like  the  recapitulation  theory  in  biology* 
is  undergoing  a  promising  transformation.  The  conception  no  longer  is  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  compelled  to  pass  through  certain  periods  of  development  simply  because 
his  animal  or  human  progenitors  passed  through  like  states.  The  emphasis  has 
shifted  to  the  common  forces  and  elements  in  the  life  and  social  process.  We  now 
believe  that  the  human  organism  goes  through  a  series  of  states  approximating  in 
some  respects  those  of  his  animal  ancestors,  just  because  the  same  life-causes,  acting 
under  similar  conditions,  bring  about  like  results.  Upon  the  social  and  educational 
side  we  turn  to  history,  not  for  light  upon  what  the  child  must  go  through,  or  must  be 
made  to  go  through,  but  for  help  in  interpreting  the  development  which  he  is  actually 
going  through,  and  for  light  in  guiding  that  growth. 

This  means  that  the  historical  method  is  invading  the  business  of  education,  and 
is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  fundamental  forces  in  directing  its  immediate  future. 
In  some  sense,  every  advance  in  civilization  makes  the  problem  of  education  more 
and  more  difficult.  It  widens  the  distance  between  the  immaturity  of  the  child  (which 
remains,  so  far  as  we  know,  practically  unchanged  upon  the  physical  or  heredity 
side)  and  the  comprehensive,  complex,  remote,  and  subtle  conditions  which  he  needs 
to  master.  The  newcomers  into  civilization  find  themselves  face  |to  face  with  tech- 
nical, mechanical,  and  intellectual  devices  and  resources  in  the  development  of  which 
they  have  had  no  share  or  lot;  and  which  are  so  far  beyond  them  that  they  have  no 
instinctive  or  natural  means  of  understanding  them.  The  problem  of  education  —  the 
problem  of  establishing  vital  connections  between  the  immature  child  and  the  cultural 
and  technical  achievements  of  adult  life  —  thus  continually  increases  in  difficulty.  It 
is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  the  historical  method,  more  than  any  one  thing,  is  the 
key  which  unlocks  difficulties.  By  knowing  the  social  and  intellectual  conditions 
under  which  arose  a  given  industrial  device,  plan  of  government,  or  type  of  scientific 
interest  and  theory,  and  by  presenting  that  to  the  child  in  connection  with  its  social 
and  human  context,  we  put  him  in  the  simplest  and  freest  attitude  toward  it.  In  my 
judgment,  Dr.  Dopp's  book  is  the  most  helpful  thing  that  has  yet  been  published  in 
the  way  of  giving  to  teachers  this  point  of  view,  and  of  putting  them  into  scholarly 
and  sane  relations  to  the  material  involved  in  working  it  out  on  its  educational  side. 

The  various  stages  of  social  development  are  briefly  and  yet  scientifically  described 
from  the  hunting,  fishing,  pastoral,  and  agricultural  stages,  the  age  of  metals,  travel, 
trade,  and  transportation,  the  city-state,  the  feudal  system,  the  handicraft  system,  or 
period  of  town  economy,  up  to  the  industrial  system  of  today,  or  period  of  national 
economy.  The  special  value  for  the  teacher  of  this  summary  is  that  it  not  merely 
gives  the  external  facts  in  a  clear  way,  but  also  sets  forth  the  mental  attitudes  and 
atmosphere  that  cluster  about  and  are  promoted  by  each  period.  This  last  point  is 
brought  out  with  special  force  in  the  third  chapter,  "Origins  of  Attitudes  that  Under- 
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lie  Industry,"  in  which  a  lucid  and  straightforward  psychological  interpretation  is 
given  of  the  evolution  of  the  race-interest  in  various  forms  of  work  and  play.  For 
example,  it  is  shown  how  the  pastoral  stage  is  closely  related  to  the  evolution  of  art 
and  of  games,  especially  various  forms  of  athletic  tests.  The  growth  of  interest  in 
animals  and  animal  activities,  and  of  their  imitative  dramatic  reproduction,  is  sug- 
gested. The  relation  of  the  industrial  activities  of  spinning,  weaving,  etc.,  to  the 
evolution  of  conscious  interest  in  rhythm  is  brought  out,  etc. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  development  of  interest  in  various  forms  of  work  and 
play  is  taken  up  as  that  shows  itself  in  the  child.  Points  of  similarity  in  the  interests  of 
the  child  with  those  of  various  periods  in  the  race  are  indicated,  not  on  the  ground 
that  the  child  is  predestined  to  recapitulate  the  cultural  development  of  the  race,  but 
because,  having  the  same  career  to  achieve,  there  is  a  present  organic  necessity  for 
the  genesis  and  growth  of  similar  typical  attitudes.  With  sure,  clear  touch  the  drama 
of  psychic  evolution  in  the  child  is  delineated.  Practical  suggestions  are  made  as  to 
ways  in  which  the  teacher  can  seek  and  find  in  the  records  of  the  corresponding  devel- 
opment of  the  race,  methods  and  materials  with  which,  not  to  humor  the  child,  but 
to  assist  him  in  more  complete  and  effective  reattainment  of  the  splendid  achievements 
of  the  race. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  reinterpretation  of  the  educational  significance  of 
various  occupations  and  industries  in  the  school.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
luminous  statement  of  the  educational  import  of  all  that  goes  by  the  name  of  manual 
training,  constructive,  and  occupational  work  than  is  presented  in  this  chapter.  Many 
readers  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  the  reviewer  in  satisfaction  at  the  hint  given  in  one 
passage  that  there  are  other  volumes  in  preparation  which  will  put  under  the  working 
command  of  teachers  some  of  the  wealth  of  material  which  is  now  locked  up  in  the 
report  and  museums  of  ethnologists  and  sociologists.  We  are  emerging  from  a  time 
in  which  manual  training  and  constructive  work  are  regarded,  in  the  lower  grades,  as 
a  form  of  "  busy-work "  or  a  concession  to  the  desire  of  the  child  for  amusement, 
and  in  the  upper  grades,  as  having  a  distinctively  technical,  or  even  utilitarian  and  pro- 
fessional, aim.  I  know  nothing  in  recent  literature  more  likely  to  be  effective  in 
promoting  this  educational  change  and  in  bringing  to  light  its  significant  possibilities 
than  the  volume  now  under  review. 

In  conclusion,  one   ought    to    recognize   the   simplicity   and   clearness   of   the 

style  of  the  volume.     Because  of  the  ease  with  which  the  material  is  handled  and 

presented,  it  is  likely  that  only  the  expert  will  adequately  recognize  the  amount  of 

actual  scholarship  and  research  packed  into  this  little  volume  of  two  hundred  pages. 

As  a  combination  of  fidelity  to  fact  and  truly  popular  presentation,  it  may  well  serve 

as  a  model  for  like  attempts  in  the  future. 

John  Dewey. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 
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THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

Boston,  July  6  to  10,  1903. 

This  year  it  is  Boston  that  is  to  receive  the  educational  host,  and  from  all 
accounts  the  eastern  center  of  culture  has,  under  the  able  administration  of 
President  Eliot,  prepared  a  welcome  for  all.  The  Official  Bulletin  issued  by 
Secretary  Irwin  E.  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn.,  gives  full  information  in  regard 
to  fares,  side  trips,  hotels  and  lodging  houses,  local  afternoon  excursions, 
mail,  and  indeed  it  anticipates  all  questions  that  might  be  raised  by  anyone 
who  wished  the  minutest  information  in  regard  to  the  great  gathering.  The 
arrangements  seem  to  be  ahead  of  anything  ever  attempted,  and  the  meeting 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  The 
limitations  of  space  prevent  us  from  reprinting  the  Announcement,  but  copies 
may  be  had  by  addressing  Mr.  Shepard.  The  general  directions  and  the 
program  are  given  here  so  that  our  readers  may  know  of  the  attractions  and 
be  able  to  appreciate  our  enthusiastic  advocacy. 

PROGRAMS. 

GENERAL  SESSIONS. 

(Session  in  Mechanics  Hall.) 

Monday  Evening,  July  6. 

Blessing — Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Addresses  of  Welcome — Hon.  John  L.  Bates,  governor  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 
Hon.  Patrick  A.  Collins,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston ;  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Techology,  Boston,  Mass. 

Replies — Albert  G.  Lane,  district  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago,  111. ;  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

x.  President's  Address—"  The  New  Definition  of  the  Cultivated  Man,1'  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president 
of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

a.  "  The  Jeopardy  of  the  Culture  Element  in  Education"—  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Tuesday  Evening,  July  7. 

Topic:  "  Manual,  Trade,  and  Technical  Education"—  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;.  Robert  H. 
Thurston,  professor  of  mechanical  engineering,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Thomas  M.  Balliet, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wednesday  Evening,  July  8. 

Topic:  "  School  Gardens,  City  School  Yards,  and  the  Surroundings  of  Rural  Schools"— Orville  T. 
Bright,  principal  of  the  James  R.  Doolittle  School,  Chicago,  111. ;  Charles  R.  Skinner,  state  superintend* 
ent  of  public  instruction,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Hon.  Charles  B.  Aycock,  governor  of  North  Carolina ;  Henry 
L.  Clapp,  principal  of  the  George  Putnam  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Thursday  Evening,  July  9. 

x.  "The  Teaching  of  Civics  and  Good  Citizenship  in  the  Public  Schools"— R.  W.  G.  Welling, 
New  York  city. 

a.  "  The  Justification  of  City  Expenditure  on  Parks  and  Parkways — Material  for  Public  Educa- 
tion"— Hon.  Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 

3.  "  The  Nature-Study  Movement" — L.  H.  Bailey,  professor  of  general  and  experimental  horti- 
culture, Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Friday  Evening,  July  10. 

Topic:  "Education  in  the  Southern  States" — Hon.  Charles  B.  Aycock,  governor  of  North  Carolina; 
Wallace  Buttrick,  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the  General  Education  Board,  New  York  city ;  Edgar 
G.  Murphy,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Educational  Board;  Rev.  Charles  T.  Walker,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Note. — Owing  to  the  change  of  the  time  of  the  opening  session  of  the  Boston  Convention  and  the 
omission  of  all  afternoon  sessions,  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  active  members  of  the  various  states  to 
select  nominees  for  the  General  Nominating  Committee,  in  accordance  with  By-law  No.  z,  is  fixed  for 
Tuesday  morning  at  9  o'clock  at  the  respective  state  headquarters. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Active  Members  will  occur  at  za  noon  on  Thursday,  July  9.  The  place  of 
meeting  will  be  announced  in  the  Official  Program. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

(Sessions  in  Second  Church  in  Boston.) 

Monday  Morning,  July  6. 

"  The  Voluntary  Element  in  Education" — Charles  De  Garmo,  professor  of  science  and  art  of  educa- 
tion, Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

"Saving  of  Time  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education" — Thomas  M.  Balliet,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  professor  of  education,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

Monday  Afternoon,  July  6. 

"The  Educational  Progress  of  the  Year"— Wm.  DeWitt  Hyde,  president  of  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick,  Me. 

Tuesday  Morning,  July  7. 

"Religious  Education" — George  Albeit  Coe,  professor  of  philosophy,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  111. ;  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Lancaster  Spalding,  bishop  of  Peoria;  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION. 

(Sessions  in  South  Congregational  Church.) 

Thursday  Morning,  July  9. 

Topic:  "The  Extension  of  the  Kindergarten  Ideal  into  Other  Fields  of  Education." 

z.  "Kindergarten  Principles  in  Social  Work" — Joseph  Lee,  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Civic  League,  Boston,  Mass. 

a.  "Kindergarten  Principles  in  General  Education" — Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  dean  of  Simmons  Col- 
lege, Boston,  Mass. 

General  Discussion — Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard  University ;  Michael  Anagnos,  director 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass. ;  James  J.  Greenough,  master  of  Noble  and  Greenough's 
School,  Boston,  Mass. ;  F.  Louis  Soldan,  superintendent  of  schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Friday  Morning,  July  zo. 

Topic:  "The  Kindergarten  and  the  Community. "J 

z.  "The  Kindergarten  an  Uplifting  Influence  in  the  Home  and  the  District" — Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine,  New  York  city. 

a.  "The  Power  of  the  Kindergarten  Training  School  in  the  Education  of  Young  Women" — Miss 
Caroline  M.  C.  Hart,  Baltimore  Kindergarten  Association,  Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  "The  Scope  and  Results  of  Mothers'  Classes" — Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  principal  of  The  Kin- 
dergarten College,  Chicago,  111. 

General  Discussion — Mrs.  Marion  M.  B.  Langzettel,  New  York  city;  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  pro- 
fessor of  education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. ;  Paul  H.  Hanus,  professor  of  the  history  and  art 
of  teaching,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

(Sessions  in  South  Congregational  Church.) 

Tuesday  Morning,  July  7. 

x.  uThe  Child  and  the  Animal" — William  J.  Long,  author  of  Wood  Folk%  etc,  Stamford,  Conn. 

2.  "Nature  Study  True  to  Life"— Clifton  F.  Hodge,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.  Discus* 
sion — Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  dean  of  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. ;  Miss  Emma 
G.  Olmstead,  principal  of  Training  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

3.  "The  Child's  Favorite  Subject  in  the  Elementary  Curriculum" — Earl  Barnes,  staff  lecturer  of  the 
American  Society  for  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4.  "Breaking  the  Lock-Step" — William  J.  Shearer,  superintendent  of  schools,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Discussion — J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  superintendent  of  schools,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris, 
supervisor  of  primary  schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

(Sessions  in  Central  Congregational  Church.) 

Thursday  Morning,  July  9. 

z.  President's  Address — Charles  F.  Wheelock,  head  inspector  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

a.  "Tendencies  as  to  the  Enlargement  of  the  Secondary  Field" — Rueben  Post  Halleck,  principal  of 
Boys'  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  George  D.  Pettee,  principal  of  University  School,  Cleveland,  O. ; 
Wilson  Farrand,  head  master  of  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Isaac  Thomas,  principal  of  Edmunds 
High  School,  Burlington,  Vt. 

General  discussion. 

3.  Conferences:  Classics — Leader,  Henry  White  Callahan,  head  master,  State  Preparatory  School, 
Boulder,  Colo.  English  —  Leader,  Charles  Swain  Thomas,  English  Department,  Shortridge  High 
School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Principals— -Leader,  William  J.  S.  Bryan,  principal  of  Normal  and  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  topic,  "The  Formation  of  a  Federation  of  Secondary-School  Associations." 

Friday  Morning,  July  10. 

x.  "Co-education  in  the  High  School"— G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass. ;  Frank  Fosdick,  principal  Masten  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  J.  Remsen  Bishop,  principal  of 
Walnut  Hills  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  J.  A.  Bivins,  principal  of  High  School,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Discussion. 

a.  "The  Teaching  of  Argumentative  Discourse  in  High  Schools" — G.  P  Baker,  assistant  professor 
of  English,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

3.  Conferences:  Mathematics  —  Leader,  David  Eugene  Smith,  professor  of  mathematics, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  city.  History — Leader,  James  Sullivan,  principal  of 
School  of  Commerce,  New  York  city. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

(Sessions  in  Central  Congregational  Church.) 

Tuesday  Morning,  July  7. 

Topic:  "The  Length  of  the  Baccalaureate  Course,  and  the  Preparation  for  the  Professional 
Schools."  Papers — Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard  University;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  University.  Discussion — Elmer  E.  Brown,  professor  of  theory  and  practice  of 
education,  University  of  California  ;  Daniel  W.  Hering,  professor  of  physics,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University. 

Wednesday  Morning,  July  8. 

Tofic:  "  Shall  the  University  concern  itself  more  directly  with  the  morals  and  manners  of  its  stu- 
dents? If  so,  by  what  methods  and  devices?  Should  there  be  in  every  college  and  university  a  medical 
visitor  who  should  also  be  an  advisor  for  students  on  all  matters  relating  to  health  and  disease?  "  Papers  — 
George  Harris,  president  of  Amherst  College;  William  J.  Tucker,  president  of  Dartmouth  College;  W. 
F.  Slocum,  president  of  Colorado  College;  Rev.  Thomas  Frank  Gailor,  bishop  of  Tennessee,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

(Sessions  in  Arlington  Street  Church.) 

Tuesday  Morning,  July  7. 

x.  "  The  Future  of  the  Normal  School,"  Charles  S.  Chapin,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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a.  "  The  City  Normal  School  of  the  Future/1  Francis  Burke  Brandt,  professor  of  pedagogy,  Central 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  Discussion  —  Opened  by  C.  F.  Carroll,  superintendent  of  schools,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  P.  P. 
Claxton,  professor  of  pedagogy,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox vi lie,  Tenn. 

3.  "  Does  the  Teacher's  Knowledge  of  a  Subject  Differ  from  the  Scholar's  Knowledge? "  W.  W. 
Parsons,  president  of  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  David  Eugene  Smith,  professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, Teachers  College,  New  York  city.  Discussion  —  Opened  by  F.  Louis  Soldan,  superintendent  of 
schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  John  W.  Cook,  president  of  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  DeKalb,  111. 

Wednesday  Morning,  July  8. 

x.  Conditions  for  Admission  to  Normal  Schools,"  Walter  P.  Beckwith,  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Salem,  Mass. ;  R.  H.  Halsey,  president  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  Discussion 
—  Opened  by  C.  T.  McFarlane,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. ;  £.  W.  Bohannan, 
president  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Duluth,  Minn. ;  £.  L.  Hendricks,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Delphi,  lnd. ;  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

2.  "  The  Academic  Side  of  Normal-School  Work,"  Henry  Johnson,  teacher  of  history.  Eastern 
Illinois  State  Normal  School,  Charleston,  111. 

3.  "To  What  Extent  and  in  What  Manner  Can  the  Normal  School  Increase  its  Scholarship:  (a) 
Without  Diminishing  its  Output;  (6)  Without  Increasing  its  Cost  Too  Greatly;  (c)  Without  Infringing 
upon  the  Legitimate  Liberal  Arts  Course  of  the  College?  " — James  M.  Green,  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Discussion  —  Opened  by  Albert  Leonard,  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Pedagogy %  Boston,  Mass. ;  Henry  G.  Williams,  dean  of  the  State  Normal  College,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  O. ;  Charles  DeGarmo,  professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 
(Sessions  in  Old  South  Church.) 

Tuesday  Morning,  July  7. 

Topic:  "  Trade  Schools." 

1.  "The  Demand  for  Trade  Schools."  (a)  "  From  the  Manufacturer's  Point  of  View"—  Milton 
P.  Higgins,  president  of  the  Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  (6)  "  From  the  Educator's 
Point  of  View  " —  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  principal  of  the  Normal  School  of  Throop  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Pasadena,  Calif.  Discussion — L.  D.  Burlingame,  chief  draughtsman,  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

a.  "  The  Organization  of  Trade  Schools."  (a)  "  From  the  Point  of  View  of  the  School  Superin- 
tendent"—  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  superintendent  of  schools,  Springfield,  Mass.;  (6)  "  From  the  Point  of 
View  of  the  Director  of  a  Trade  School  " — Arthur  L.  Williston,  director  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Technology,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Discussion  and  Suggestions  from  Experience — 
Charles  A.  Bennett,  head  of  Department  of  Manual  Arts,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  111. ; 
Arthur  A.  Hamerschlag,  consulting  engineer,  New  York  Trade  School,  New  York  city. 

3.  "Trade  Schools  and  Workingmen's  Organizations" — William  H.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Builders,  Boston,  Mass.     Discussion. 

Wednesday  Morning,  July  8. 
(Joint  Session  with  Art  and  Elementary  Departments.) 

Topic:  "The  Relation  of  Art  Teaching  to  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  Training." 

z.  "Craftsmanship  in  Education  " — Leslie  W.  Miller,  principal  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Discussion  —  Laurin  H.  Martin,  instructor  in  applied 
design,  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School.  Boston,  Mass. ;  Robert  D.  Andrews,  architect,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Albert  Kingsbury,  professor  of  applied  mechanics,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
Walter  S.  Goodnough,  director  of  art  and  manual  training,  Public  Schools,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

a.  "  Art  Instruction  as  Related  to  Manual  Work" — Alfred  Vance  Churchill,  director  of  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  city.  Discussion —  (a)  "  With 
Relation  to  Elementary  Schools" — James  Frederick  Hopkins,  director  of  drawing,  Public  Schools, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  (&)  "  With  Relation  to  the  High  School"— Fred  H.  Daniels,  supervisor  of  drawing, 
Springfield,  Mass. ;  (c )  "  From  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Manual-Training  Teacher  —  Luther  W.  Turner, 
instructor  in  Manual  Training,  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

3.  "  Indian  Basketry :  Its  Poetry  and  Symbolism  "—  George  Wharton  James,  Pasadena,  Calif. 
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Thursday  Morning,  July  9. 
(Joint  Session  with  Indian  and  Elementary  Departments.) 

Topic:  "  Practical  Suggestions  on  a  Wide  Application  of  the  Manual-Training  Principle." 

z.  "  Some  Reasons  Why  Elementary  Schools  Should  Include  Manual  Training  in  Their  Courses  of 
Instruction " —  Elizabeth  Euphrosyne  Langley,  assistant  in  manual  training,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

**  The  Boy  and  His  Handicraft" — George  H.  Bryant,  president  of  the  Eastern  Manual-Training 
Association,  Newport,  R.  I. 

General  Discussion  —  Frank  M.  Leavitt,  supervisor  of  manual  training,  Boston,  Mass.;  Carroll  G. 
Pearse,  superintendent  of  schools,  Omaha,  Neb. 

3.  "  Hand  Work  for  High-School  Girls  "—Miss  Abby  L.  Marlatt,  instructor  in  Domestic  Science, 
Manual  Training  High  School.  Providence,  R.  I.,  chairman  of  the  Lake  Placid  Conference  on  Home 
Economics. 

4.  "The  Practical  Value  of  Manual  Training" — James  P.  Haney,  M.  D.,  director  of  manual 
training,  New  York  city. 

General  Discussion  — Miss  Lillie  Collamore  Smith,  instructor  in  domestic  science,  High  School, 
Brookline,  Mass. ;  Arthur  D.  Dean,  first  assistant,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
Calvin  N.  Kendall,  superintendent  of  schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ART  EDUCATION. 

(Sessions  in  Old  South  Church.) 

Friday  Morning,  July  10. 

1.  "  The  Teaching  of  Art  " —  Denman  W.  Ross,  lecturer  on  the  theory  of  design,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge,  Mass.     Discussion  —  Questions. 

a.  u  Considerations  for  a  Practical  Study  of  Drawing  in  Public  Schools"—  Miss  Bonnie  E.  Snow, 
supervisor  of  drawing,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Discussion  —  Charles  M.  Carter j  director  of  art,  city 
schools,  Denver,  Colo. ;  Solon  P.  Davis,  director  of  art,  city  schools,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  William  A. 
Mason,  director  of  art,  city  schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION. 
(Sessions  in  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.) 
Wednesday  Morning,  July  8. 

z.  President's  Address  —  Sterne  A.  Weaver,  supervisor  of  music,  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  Torrington, 
Conn. 

a.  "  The  Training  in  Sight-Singing  and  Song  Interpretation  Which  the  Body  of  Normal-School 
Students  Should  Receive" — C.  A.  Fullerton,  teacher  of  music,  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa ;  Julia  E.  Crane,  Normal  Institute  of  Music,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. ;  A.  Stanley  Osborne,  teacher  of  music, 
State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Caroline  V.  Smith,  teacher  of  music,  State  Normal 
School,  Winona,  Minn. 

3.  "  The  Real  Purpose  of  Teaching  Public-School  Music  "—  Samuel  W.  Cole,  supervisor  of  school 
music,  Brookline,  Mass. ;  Miss  Mary  Macskinner,  principal  of  the  Pierce  School,  Brookline,  Mass. 

4.  "  School  Music  —  Has  It  Made  Music  Readers?  "  George  W.  Wilmot,  supervisor  of  music,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  Ralph  Baldwin,  supervisor  of  school  music,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Thursday  Morning,  July  9. 

z.  "  Harmony  as  a  Subject  to  be  Counted  for  Admission  to  College  " —  Eugene  D.  Russell,  princi- 
pal of  Classical  High  School,  Lynn,  Mass. 

(Program  incomplete.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

(Sessions  in  First  Church  in  Boston.) 

Tuesday  Morning,  July  7. 

x.  President's  Address  — " Commercial  Education:  Cultural  or  Vocational,  Which?"  J.  H. 
Francis,  principal  of  the  Commercial  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

2.  "  Commercial  Education  and  College-Entrance  Requirements  "— W.  A.  Scott,  director  of  the 
school  of  commerce,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

General  Discussion. 
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3.  "  The  Disciplinary  Value  of  Bookkeeping  as  a  Study  " —  Enos  Spencer,  president  Spencerian 
Business  College,  Louisville,  Ky. 

4.  "  History  in  Commercial  Work  —  Its  Practical  Value,  Character,  and  Place  in  the  Course  " —  C 
A.  Herrick,  professor  of  history,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  Discussion. 

Wednesday  Morning,  July  8. 

x.  "Commercial  Geography:  The  New  Science  —  Its  Practical  Value,  Character,  and  Place  in  the 
Course" — Frank  O.  Carpenter,  master,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Law,  English  High  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

2.  **  Science  in  Commercial  Work — Its  Practical  Value,  Character,  and  Place  in  the  Course" — 
Frank  M.  Gilley,  instructor  in  physics  and  chemistry,  High  School,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

3.  "  Mathematics  in  Commercial  Work —  Its  Practical  Value,  Character,  and  Place  in  the  Course" 
— E.  L.  Thurston,  instructor  in  mathematics,  Business  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  "The  Disciplinary  Value  of  Stenography  and  Typewriting  as  Studies" — W.  H.  Wagner, 
instructor  in  stenography  and  typewriting,  Commercial  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

General  Discussion. 

Friday  Morning,  July  10. 
Round  Table  Conference. 

Subject :   Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  ' '  A  Commercial  Course  for  American  High  Schools  *' 

—  D.  W.  Springer,  chairman,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHILD  STUDY. 
(Sessions  in  First  Baptist  Church.) 
Tuesday  Morning,  July  7. 
To^ic:  "  Child  Study  in  Relation  to  Elementary  Education." 

1.  "  A  Study  Based  on  the  Children  of  a  State  " —  Earl  Barnes,  staff  lecturer  of  American  Society 
for  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Discussion  —  Miss  Lillie  A.  Williams,  pro- 
fessor of  psychology,  State  Normal  School.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

2.  "The  Teacher's  Practical  Application  of  the  Results  of  Child  Study" — F.  E.  Spaulding,  super* 
intendentof  schools,  Passaic,  N.  J.  Discussion — George  E.  Johnson,  dean  of  Lower  School,  Univer- 
sity School,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Ida  C.  Bender,  M.  D.,  supervisor  of  primary  grades,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

3.  '*  The  Health  and  Growth  of  School  Children  " — W.  W.  Hastings,  professor  of  physical  training, 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School,  Springfield,  Mass.  Discussion  —  George  W.  Fitz,  M.  D., 
Boston,  Mass. 

4.  "School  Hygiene  in  its  Bearing  on  Child  Life  " — Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.  D.,  professor  of  physical 
education.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  city.  Discussion — "  Medical  Inspection 
of  Schools" — Homer  W.  Zirkle,  principal  of  the  Elmwood  School,  Denver,  Colo.;  C.  P.  Cary,  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Madison,  Wis. 

Thursday  Morning,  July  9. 

Topic:  "  Child  Study  in  Relation  to  Secondary  Education." 

1.  "  Sex  Differentiation  in  Relation  to  Secondary  Education  " —  A.  H.  Yoder,  professor  of  pedagogy, 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.  Discussion  —  Edwin  D.  Starbuck,  associate  professor  of  edu- 
cation, Stanford  University,  Calif. ;  Z.  X.  Snyder,  president  state  normal  school,  Greeley,  Colo. 

a.  "  The  Percentage  of  Boys  Who  Leave  the  High  Schools,  and  the  Reason's  Therefor  " —  A.  Cas- 
well Ellis,  associate  professor  of  education,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.  Discussion  —  J.  W.  Carr, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Anderson,  Ind. 

3.  '*  How  to  Increase  the  Attendance  of  Boys  in  the  High  School  " — J.  K.  Stableton,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Bloom  ington,  111.     Discussion  —  (1)  "  Self -Direction  as  a  Motive  for  Increasing  Attendance  " 

—  Colin  A.  Scott,  Boston  Normal  School,  Boston,  Mass. :  (a)  "  Influence  of  Men  and  Women  Teachers  " 
Sanford  Bell,  professor  of  pedagogy,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

4.  "  Psychic  Arrest  in  Adolescence  " — G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass.    Discussion. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING, 
Wednesday  Morning,  July  8. 

1.  President's  Address,  "Physical  Education  and  Brain- Building" — William  O.  Krohn,  Chicago,  111. 

2.  "Physical  Sanity  and  Outdoor  Life" — Frederick  Manley,  author  and  lecturer,  Boston,  Mass. 
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3.  "The  Place  of  Physical  Education  in  the  Curriculum :  Should  it  be  Fundamental  or  Incidental  ?  " 
— E.  W.  Lyttle,  inspector  of  schools.  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

4.  Symposium — "How  to  Improve  Public-School  Gymnastics"  (five  minutes  allowed  each  speaker). 
Luther  M.  Gurlick,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  E.  H.  Arnold,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Miss  Amy 
Morris  Homans,  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Thomas  D.  Wood,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  city ;  Miss  A.  C.  Skeele,  State  Normal  School,  North  Adams,  Mass. ;  Miss  Edith 
MacClure  Love,  director  Woman's  Gymnasium,  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  Miss  Mabel 
L,  Pray,  director  physical  training,  public  schools,  Toledo,  O. ;  James  Fitzgerald,  director  physical  train- 
ing,  public  schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

*  Wednesday  Afternoon  (2  o'clock). 

Illustrative  Exercises  in  Physical  Training,  directed  by  Baroness  Rose  Posse,  vice-president  of  the 
Department. 

Friday  Morning,  July  10. 

1.  "Tests  of  Efficiency  in  Normal -School  Gymnastics*' — Baroness  Rose  Posse,  director  of  Posse 
Gymnasiun,  Boston,  Mass. 

a.  "Physical  Training  for  the  Mass  of  Students"— Dr.  William  G.  Anderson,  director  of  the  gym- 
nasium, Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  F.  N.  Whittier,  director  of  the  gymnasium,  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, Brunswick,  Me.  Discussion — John  R.  Kirk,  president  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

3.  "  Recreative  Physical  Exercise " —  Ernst  Hermann,  superintendent  of  the  Thomas  G.  Plant 
Company's  Gymnasium  for  its  Employees,  Boston,  Mass. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  INSTRUCTION. 

(Sessions  in  First  Church  in  Boston.) 

Thursday  Morning,  July  9. 

To  fie:  "Geology  and  Geography." 

x.  "Practical  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Geology" — N.  S.  Shaler,  professor  of  geology,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

a.  "Out-of-Door  Class  Work  in  Geography"— F.  P.  Gulliver,  teacher  of  geography,  St.  Mark's 
School,  Southboro,  Mass. 

3.  "Some  Practical  Methods  of  Geography  Teaching  in  the  Grades" — Mrs.  L.  A.  Hitchcock,  special 
teacher  of  geography,  public  schools,  Meriden,  Conn. 

To  fie;  "Botany  and  Zoology." 

x.  "The  Teaching  of  Biology  in  the  High  Schools" — A.  S.  Pearse,  head  of  biological  department, 
Omaha  High  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

a.  "The  Normal  -  School  Side  of  Biologic  Instruction" — L,  J.  Rettger,  department  of  biology, 
Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Topic:  "Physiology." 

1.  "Laboratory  Teaching  of  Physiology" — W.  T.  Porter,  M.D.,  professor  of  physiology,  Harvard 
Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

a.  "Laboratory  Work  in  High- School  Physiology" — James  E.  Peabody,  department  of  biology, 
Morris  High  School,  New  York  city. 

Friday  Morning,  July  10. 

Topic:  "Chemistry." 

x.  "College  Chemistry  and  its  Relation  to  Work  Preparatory  to  it"— Ira  Remsen,  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

a.  "High-School  Chemistry  in  its  Relation  to  the  Colleges"—  Rufus  P.  Williams,  teacher  of  chemis- 
try, English  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

General  discussion— (a)  "From  the  College  Standpoint" — H.  P.  Talbot,  professor  of  analytical 
chemistry,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Boston,  Mass.;  (6)  "From  the  High-School  Stand- 
point"— Lyman  G.  Smith,  president  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Chemistry  Teachers;  Albert  S. 
Perkins,  senior  teacher  of  chemistry,  High  School,  Dorchester,  Mass.;  (c)  "The  Normal- School  Yiew  of 
Chemistry  Teaching" — Lyman  C.  Newell,  instructor  of  chemistry  and  Physics,  State  Normal  School, 
Lowell,  Mass. ;  (<**)  "From  the  City  Superintendent's  Point  of  View"— W.  F.  Kunze,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Topic:  "Physics." 

1.  "College  Physics"— Le Roy  C.  Cooley,  professor  of  physics,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepaie,  N.Y. 

2.  "The  High-School  Phase  of  Physics  Teaching"— Irving  O.  Palmer,  teacher  of  physics,  High 
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School,  Newtonville,  Mass. ;  George  R.  Twiss,  department  of  science,  Central  High  School,  Cleveland, 
O. ;  J.  C.  Packard,  High  School,  Brookline,  Mass. 

3.  "A  Course  in  Physics  for  Technical  High  Schools" — Charles  F.  Warner,  principal  of  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

(Sessions  in  Normal  Art  School.) 

Wednesday  Morning,  July  8. 

1.  "School  Boards :  Number  of  Members,  Term  of  Service,  Mode  of  Selection" — Calvin  W.  Edwards, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Grafton  D.  Cushing,  president  of  the  School  Com* 
mi t tee,  Boston,  Mass.  Discussion— John  E.  Myer,  member  of  Board  of  Education,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ; 
Charles  Holden,  member  of  Board  of  Education,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  H.  H.  Shedd,  Ashland,  Neb. 

a.  "School  Boards,  Their  Functions:  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial"— B.  F.  Hunsicker, 
president  of  Board  of  Education,  Reading,  Pa.  Discussion — Joseph  Packard,  president  of  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Baltimore,  Md. :  L.  C.  Newton,  president  of  Board  of  Education,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Henry  A. 
Rogers,  president  of  Board  of  Education,  New  York  city ;  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  ex-member  of  the  School 
Committee,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thursday  Morning,  July  9. 

x.  "Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools"— W.  K.  Fowler,  state  superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Lincoln,  Neb, ;  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass.  Discussion — 
O.  J.  Kern,  superintendent  of  country  schools,  Rockford,  111.;  L.  D.  Bonebrake,  state  school  commis- 
sioner, Columbus,  O. 

a.  "Schcolhouse  Architecture*' — Edmund  M.  Wheelwright,  school  architect,  Boston,  Mass.  Dis- 
cussion— C.  H.  Parsons,  school  architect,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT. 

(Sessions  in  Second  Church  in  Boston.) 

Wednesday  Morning,  July  8. 


♦• 


General  Theme:  "Co-operation  of  the  Public  Libraries  with  the  Public  Schools.1 

x.  Announcements  and  brief  Opening  Address  by  the  President  of  the  Department,  James  H.  Can- 

field,  librarian  of  Columbia  University,  New  York  city. 

a.  "Some  Co-operative  Suggestions" — Alfred  Bayliss,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 

Springfield,  111.  ' 

3.  "Public  Library  Work  for  Public  Schools"— Miss  Electra  C.  Doren,  librarian,  Public  Library, 
Dayton,  O. 

4.  "Class  Libraries" — C.  G.  Leland,  director  of  school  libraries,  New  York  city. 

5.  "Is  the  Public  Library  a  Promptuary  for  the  Public  Schools?" — N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  librarian, 
Public  Library,  Cincinnati,  O. 

General  Discussion — Opened  by  Fred  W.  Nichols,  superintendent  of  schools,  Evanston,  111. 

Friday  Morning,  July  10. 

x.   Address  by  Representative  of  the  American  Library  Associatioo. 

a.  "The  Library  as  an  Adjunct  to  the  Secondary  School"— K  O.  Holland,  Male  High  School, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

3.  "Some  Experiments  in  Nebraska"— Miss  Clara  B.  Mason ,j..incipal  of  the  Clifton  Hill  School, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

4.  "From  the  School  to  the  Library"— Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Ne\*  York  city. 

5.  "Library  Instruction  in  the  Normal  Schools"— William  H.  Brett,  librarian,  Public  Library, 
Cleveland,  O. 

6.  "What  May  Be  Accomplished  by  Definite  Instruction  in  the  Normal  Schools"— Miss  Mary 
Eileen  Ahem,  editor  of  Public  Libraries,  Chicago,  111. 

General  Discussion— Opened  by  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  continued  by  James  M.  Green,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.; 
and  Eliphalet  Oram  Lyte,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION. 

(Sessions  in  First  Baptist  Church.) 

Wednesday  Morning,  July  8. 

i.  President's  Address — Edward  E.  Allen,  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2.  "The  Influence  of  the  Study  of  the  Unusual  Child  upon  the  Teaching  of  the  Usual" — Frank  H. 
Hall,  ex-superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. ;  George  E.  Johnson,  dean  of 
the  lower  school.  University  School,  Cleveland,  O.  Discussion — Francis  Burke  Brandt,  professor  of 
pedagogy,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3.  "Should  the  Scope  of  the  Public- School  System  be  Broadened  to  Take  in  All  Children  Capable 
of  Education;  and,  if  so,  How  Should  This  be  Done?" — Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Miss  Mary  C.  Green,  ex-superintendent  of  special  classes  for  the  blind  in  the  board  schools,  London,  Eng- 
land. Discussion — Thomas  D.  Woods,  M.D.,  professor  of  physical  training.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  city;  Miss  Ellen  Le  Garde,  director  of  physical  training,  including  that  of  back- 
ward children,  public  schools.  Providence,  R.  I. ;  G.  Ferreri,  ex -vice-principal  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Siena,  Italy. 

4.  "Report  of  Commission  on  Statistics  Relative  to  Children  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United 
States  Who  Need  Special  Methods  of  Instruction" — F.  W.  Booth,  editor  Association  Review,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Friday  Morning,  July  10. 

1.  "How  Can  the  Term  'Charitable1  be  Justly  Applied  to  the  Education  of  any  Children? " — Charles 
W.  Birtwell,  general  secretary,  Children's  Aid  Society.  Boston,  Mass. ;  Edward  A.  Fay,  vice-president  of 
Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  editor  of  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf.    Discussion. 

a.  "What  Teachers  Need  to  Know  about  Sense  Defects  and  Impediments :  Messages  Chiefly  from 
Specialists  in  Medicine" — Clarence  J.  Blake,  M.D.,  professor  of  otology,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  Myles  Standish,  M.D.,  instructor  in  ophthalmology,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Allen  Greenwood,  M.D.,  ophthalmologist,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Eugene  Crockett,  M.D.,  specialist  on  diseases 
of  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Ellcry  Thorpe,  specialist  on  speech  defects, 
Newton  Center,  Mass.     Discussion. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

(Sessions  in  Huntington  Hall.) 

Tuesday  Morning,  July  7. 
Topic:  "Citizenship." 

z.  President's  Address:  "Our  Work,  Its  Progress  and  Needs" — H.  B.  Peairs,  superintendent  Has- 
kell Institute,  Kansas  (30  minutes). 

a.  "The  Essential  Qualifications  for  Good  Citizenship." —  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  librarian  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York  city  (20  minutes) . 

3.  Address — Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  general  agent  of  education  in  Alaska. 

4.  "To  What  Degree  has  the  Present  System  of  Indian  Schools  been  Successful  in  Qualifying  for 
Citizenship?  "—Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  principal  of  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Va.  (20 
minutes). 

5.  "Some  of  the  Conditions  Which  Prevent  a  Greater  Degree  of  Success  in  Qualifying  for  Citizen- 
ship"— (a)  Office— J.  H.  Dortch,  Washington,  D.  C.  (7  minutes);  (6)  Training  Schools— Wm.  M. 
Peterson,  assistant  superintendent,  Chilocco,  Okla.  (7  minutes) ;  (c)  Reservation  Schools — E.  D.  Moss- 
mann,  superintendent  Cheyenne  River  School,  South  Dakota  (7  minutes) ;  (d)  Field — Jesse  F.  House, 
supervisor  of  Indian  Schools  (7  minutes). 

6.  "Preparing  the  Indian  Boy  and  Girl  for  Vigorous  Struggles  with  the  Conditions  under  Which 
Their  People  Live" — J.  E.  Jenkins,  inspector  of  Indian  schools  (20  minutes). 

7.  "Local  Conditions ;  Special  Training" — (a)  North— Chas.  F.  Pierce, superintendent  Riggs  Insti- 
tute, South  Dakota  (7  minutes);  (£)  Southwest — to  be  supplied;  (c)  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  and 
North  Central  States — L.  M.  Compton,  superintendent  Tomah  School,  Wisconsin  (7  minutes)  ;  F.  A. 
Thackery,  superintendent  Shawnee  School,  Oklahoma  (7  minutes);  (d)  Northwest — E.  L.  Chalcraft. 
supervisor,  Indian  Schools  (7  minutes). 

Resolved ',  That  any  expenditure  of  public  money  to  segregate  Indians  and  to  build  up  and  strengthen 
their  tribal  life  is  unwarranted  because  against  the  best  interests  of  both  the  Indians  and  the  government. 
— Col.  R.  H.  Pratt,  superintendent  Carlisle  Indian  School,  Pennsylvania  (20  minutes). 
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Wednesday  Morning,  July  8. 

Topic:  "  Character  Building." 

i.  Address  —  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  president  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La.  (ao  minutes.) 
a.  "  The  White  Man's  Burden  versus  Indigenous  Development  for  the  Lower  Races  " — G.  Stanley 
Hall,  president  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.     (ao  minutes.) 

3.  Address,  William  R.  Harper,  president  of  University  of  Chicago,     (ao  minutes.) 

4.  **  Heart  Culture  " — Charles  F.  Meserve,  president  of  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (ao 
minutes.) 

5.  "  The  Distribution  of  Good  Literature  among  Indian  Students  " —  Miss  Frances  C.  Sparhawk, 
Newton  Center,  Mass.     (7  minutes.) 

6.  "  Establishment  of  Employment  Bureaus  for  Former  Students" — Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C.     (Conditional.) 

7.  Give  Indians  Work  Instead  of  Annuities  " — John  R.  Brennan,  Indian  Agent,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  D. 

8.  "  Cultivating  the  Work  Spirit  among  Indian  Pupils" — Axel  Jacobsen,  superintendent  of  Indian 
School,  Wittenburg,  Wis. 

9.  Address  —  John  R.  Clarke,  Boston,  Mass. 

Friday  Morning,  July  10. 

Industrial  and  Miscellaneous  Round  Table: 

1.  Address  —  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Boston,  Mass.    (ao  minutes.) 
a.  Address — Frank  Wood,  Boston,  Mass.     (7  minutes.) 

3.  Address  —  Hamlin  Garland,  New  York  city. 

4.  "  Native  Industries  " —  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hart,  principal  teacher,  Oneida  Indian  School,  Oneida,  Wis, 
(5  minutes.) 

5.  "Transfer  of  Indian  Children" — Edgar  A.  Allen,  assistant  superintendent  of  Indian  School, 
Carlisle,  Pa.     (10  minutes.) 

6.  ** School  Gardens  and  Improvement  of  School  Grounds" — Miss  Louise  Klein-Miller,  Low- 
thorpe-Groton,  Mass.     (ao  minutes.) 

7.  "Co-operation  of  Indian  Schools  with  Local  State  Agricultural  Schools" — A.  0.  Wright, 
supervisor  of  Indian  Schools,     (ao  minutes.) 

8.  "Agricultural  Instruction  in  Reservation  Schools" — J.  Thomas  Hall,  superintendent  Crow 
Creek  School,  South  Dakota;  C.  F.  Werner,  principal  teacher,  Flathead  School,  Montana.  (5  minutes 
each.) 

9.  "The  First  and  Most  Important  Step  toward  the  Absorption  of  the  Indian  is  to  Teach  Him  to 
Earn  His  Living" —  Miss  M.  Burgess,  superintendent  of  printing,  Carlisle,  Pa.     (7  minutes.) 

Note  —  There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  Indian  trade-school  work,  of  Indian  basketry  and  other  handi- 
crafts, and  of  manual-training  work  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  grades  of  Indian  schools,  in  the  rooms 
adjoining  Huntington  Hall  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Rogers  Building  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  A  general  invitation  to  members  and  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  to  inspect  this  exhibit  is 
cordially  extended. 

MEMBERSHIP  REGISTRATION  BUREAU  — JOINT  RAILWAY  AGENCY- 
COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

By  courtesy  of  the  president  and  faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Mem- 
bership Registration  Bureau,  the  Joint  Railway  Agency,  and  the  Local  Committee  on  Assignment  of 
Accommodations  will  be  located  in  the  Walker  Building  of  the  Institute,  on  Copley  Square,  opposite 
Trinity  Church. 

All  persons  attending  the  convention  should  report  immediately  on  arrival  in  Boston  at  the  Regis- 
tration Bureau,  exchange  the  railway  membership  coupon  for  an  N.  E.  A.  membership  certificate  and 
badge,  and  at  the  same  time  deposit  the  railway  ticket  with  the  Joint  Railway  Agent  if  extension  of  time 
for  return  is  desired.  In  all  cases  the  membership  registration  should  be  made  before  the  railway  ticket  is 
deposited  with  the  Joint  Agent.  The  assignment  of  boarding  accommodations  will  be  made  at  the  same 
time  and  place  to  registered  members  only. 

All  persons  may  register  as  members,  either  Active  or  Associate,  by  surrendering  the  railway  mem- 
bership coupon  or  by  paying  the  membership  fee.  A  statement  of  conditions  and  advantages  of  Active 
membership  may  be  found  on  another  page. 

THE    PURCHASE   OF   TICKETS. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  purchase  of  tickets  to  see  that  a  special  "  N.  E.  A."  ticket  is  obtained 
bearing  an  N.  E.  A.  membership  coupon  which  will,  by  exchange  in  Boston,  as  above  directed,  secure  all 
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special  reduced  rates  and  other  privileges  of  membership,  including  a  "  Coupon  for  the  Volume  "  of  Pro 
ceedings  of  the  Boston  convention. 

In  all  cases  the  purchaser  should  read  the  contract  on  the  ticket  and  secure  from  the  selling  agent 
explanations  of  any  provisions  not  fully  understood.  This  will  prevent  errors,  which  are  always  embarass- 
ing  and  often  impossible  to  correct  later. 

DEPOSIT   AND   VALIDATION   OF   TICKETS. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  no  tickets  are  good  for  return  from  Boston  before  July  8 ;  that  tickets 
on  which  extension  of  time  is  desired  for  return  later  than  July  ia  must  be  deposited  with  the  Joint  Agent 
before  6  p.  m.,  July  ix  ;  and  that  all  tickets,  whether  deposited  or  not,  must  be  validated  by  the  Joint 
Agent  immediately  before  starting  on  the  return  trip. 

A  charge  of  fifty  cents  will  be  made  by  the  Joint  Agent  for  the  deposit  and  validation  of  each  ticket 
on  which  extension  is  granted ;  and  a  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  ticket  not  extended  requiring 
validation  only. 

Tickets  issued  by  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company  requiring  extension  of  time  limit  for  return  must 
be  deposited  with  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of  that  line  at  Foster's  Wharf,  Boston. 

DEPOTS. 

Passengers  entering  Boston  via  the  lines  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  will  arrive  at  the  North 
Station  and  may  reach  Copley  Square  and  the  N.  E.  A.  Headquarters  via  elevated  trains  and  the  Sub- 
way,  changing  (without  extra  fare)  to  trolley  cars  at  the  Park  Street  Subway  Station. 

Passengers  arriving  via  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  are  advised  to  leave  the  train  at  the  Hunt* 
ington  Avenue  Station,  one  block  from  Copley  Square ;  passengers  arriving  over  the  lines  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  should  leave  the  train  at  the  Back  Bay  station,  one  block  from 
Copley  Square. 

*  If  passengers  go  into  the  terminal  (South)  station  a  transfer  to  Copley  Square  may  be  made  via  ele- 
vated trains  and  the  Subway,  changing  (without  extra  fare)  to  trolley  cars  at  Park  Street  Subway  Station. 

Passengers  arriving  by  any  of  the  steamship  lines  will  land  at  some  wharf  along  Atlantic  avenue, 
and  are  advised  to  take  a  north  bound  elevated  train  via.  North  Station  and  the  Subway,  transferring 
(without  extra  fare)  at  Park  Street  Subway  Station  to  trolley  cars  passing  through  Copley  Square. 

Special  messengers  and  guides  will  be  in  attendance  on  and  after  July  3  at  all  stations  and  wharves 
to  direct  and  assist  N.  E.  A.  visitors. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Active  membership — The  present  active  membership  of  the  Association  includes  over  3,000  of  the 
leading  teachers  in  the  United  States. 

All  teachers  and  others  actively  associated  with  educational  institutions,  including  libraries  and 
periodicals,  may  become  active  members  by  paying  an  enrolment  fee  of  $a,  in  addition  to  the  annual 
dues  ($a),  which  may  be  discharged  by  surrendering  the  railway  membership  coupou  at  the  Registration 
Bureau. 

Active  membership  implies  permanent  membership  and  continues  until  notice  of  discontinuance  is 
sent  to  the  Secretary.  Among  the  many  special  advantages  of  active  membership  may  be  mentioned  the 
following : 

x.  Active  and  permanent  connection  with  the  National  Educational  Association  and  its  work. 

2.  Publication  of  name  (with  titles  of  degree,  if  any)  and  educational  position  in  the  active  mem- 
bership list,  which  now  constitutes  the  most  valuable  educational  directory  issued. 

3.  The  annual  volume  of  Proceedings  without  "  coupon  "  or  other  conditions,  together  with  bulletins 
of  information  and  other  publications  issued  by  the  Association. 

4.  The  privilege  of  voting,  holding  office,  and  sharing  in  the  business  management  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  its  departments. 

5.  Many  special  privileges  at  the  time  of  the  annual  convention  which  are  extended  to  active  mem- 
bers as  the  delegate  and  representative  body  of  the  Association. 

Active  members  already  enrolled  are  especially  requested  to  announce  the  fact  of  such  membership 
at  the  Registration  Bureau  at  Boston,  that  the  proper  certificate  and  badge  (blue)  may  be  issued,  and 
credit  of  dues  paid  entered  on  the  records. 

Associate  membership  —  Associate  membership  certificates  will  be  issued  to  those  who  are  not 
engaged  in  educational  work,  as  well  as  to  those  who  may  be  eligible  to  active  membership,  but  who  do 
not  choose  to  enroll  as  such. 

REVIEW. 

The  Executive  Committee  submits  the  foregoing  bulletin  of  programs,  railroad  rates,  and  local 
arrangements  for  the  Forty-second  Annual  Convention  in  confidence  that  it  will  convey  assurance  of  a 
large  and  successful  meeting  at  Boston  in  July. 
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While  the  chief  concern  has  been  to  present  the  best  possible  programs  for  both  general  and  depart- 
ment sessions,  it  has  been  the  aim  also  to  provide  ample  opportunities  and  facilities  for  visiting  the  many 
points  of  historical,  literary,  and  educational  interest  in  and  about  Boston.  To  this  end  all  sessions  of  the 
Convention  will  be  held  in  forenoons  and  evenings  only,  leaving  the  afternoons  free  for  recreation  and 
excursions. 

These  excursions  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Local  Committee,  who  will  provide  valuable  guide 
books  and  a  sufficient  number  of  expert  conductors  to  insure  the  utmost  profit  as  well  as  entertainment. 

The  generous  plans  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  supported  by  the  state  associations 
and  other  educational  organizations  of  New  England,  for  the  social  entertainment  of  the  members  at 
Rogers  Hall  promise  to  constitute  a  delightful  and  valuable  feature  of  convention  week. 

The  provisions  for  the  extension  of  tickets  for  return  until  September  i  will  enable  members  to 
spend  the  vacation  season  in  New  England  at  any  of  the  various  mountain  and  seaside  resorts,  or  in  the 
quiet  of  New  England  homes.  The  railway  lines  leading  from  Boston  are  preparing  complete  guides  to 
these  resorts  showing  rates,  routes,  and  cost  of  living  at  various  points.  These  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Local  Executive  Committee,  Room  701,  No.  60  State  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  excellent  arrangement  by  which  all  meetings  are  to  be  held  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Copley  Square.  Admission  to  these  meetings  will  be  on  membership  badge  or  certificate. 
Special  seats  will  be  reserved  for  active  members  and  their  families  until  the  hour  of  opening  each  session, 
when  reserved  seats  not  occupied  will  be  thrown  open  to  all  members  alike. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  states,  without  exception,  are  accommodated  with  headquarters  rooms  in 
hotels  immediately  about  Copley  Square,  and  that  the  Membership  Registration  Bureau,  Joint  Railway 
Agency,  and  Accommodations  Committee,  as  well  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
department  officers,  are  located  on  Copley  Square  at  the  center  of  all  meeting  places. 

Active  Members  of  the  Association  and  others  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Secretary,  undersigned, 

addresses  of  those  who  will  be  interested  to  receive  this  Program- Bulletin,  and  to  co-operate  with  their 

respective  State  Directors  and  Managers  in  extending  information  of  the  Forty-Second  Annual  Convention. 

Charles  W.  Eliot, 

President  N.  E.  A.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Irwin  Shkpard, 

Secretary,  N.  E.  A.,  Winona,  Minn. 


A  CARD 

If  you  are  coming  to  Boston 
to  attend  the  N.  E.  A.  con- 
vention you  are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  the  oldest 
publishing  house  in  the  city, 
a  house  vjhich  traces  its 
origin  back  to  1784*  This 
firm  publishes  the  works  of 
Francis  Parkman,  Louisa  M. 
Alcott,  Edvjard Everett  Hale, 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  Capt. 
A,  T.  Mahan,  Henryk  Sienkie- 
vjicz,  Daniel  Webster,  and 
other  great  writers.  Besides 
vjorks  in  general  literature, 
books  of  the  greatest  value 
for  supplementary  reading 
and  school  and  academy  libra- 
ries are  published  by  this 
house*  Our  retail  store  and 
publishing  department  are 
located  at  254  Washington  St. 


A  Trio  of  New  Books 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  SURVEY 

American  Literature  in  its  Colonial  and  National  Periods 

By  Lorknzo  Sbars,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  American  Literature  in  Brown 
University.  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  480  pages,  $1.50,  net. 
"  Professor  Sears  is  more  safe  and  traditional  than  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell ; 
vet,  it  must  be  observed,  he  is  always  interesting.  The  union  of  these  qual- 
ities makes  his  book  an  admirable  one  for  academic  use.  In  fact,  for 
advanced  classes  it  is  the  most  adequate  history  of  American  literature  that 
the  reviewer  has  ever  read." — Outlook,  New  York. 

HISTORY  IN  PARKMAN>S  OWN  WORDS 

The  Struggle  for  a  Continent 

Edited  from  the  writings  of  Francis  Parkman  by  Pblham  Edgar.  Professor 

in  the  French  Language  and  Literature,  Victoria  College,  University  of 

Toronto,    tamo.    540  pages.    Maps,  portraits   and  other  illustrations. 

$1.50,  net. 

**  As  supplementary  reading  to  a  coarse  in  American  history  we  can 

imagine  nothing  better.  — Churchman,  New  York. 

RICH  IN  SUGGESTIVE  MATERIAL 

America  in  Its  Relation  to  Great  Epochs  of  History 

By  William  Justin  Mann.    x6mo.    Cloth.    $x.oo,  net. 

"  A  book  which  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  '  supplementary  reading  * 
for  every  teacher,  as  well  as  those  dry-as-dust  seekers  who  lack  imagination 
and  perspective  and  who  cannot  trace  back  the  antecedents  of  an  event.** 
— Literary  World,  Boston. 

49- Send  for  "Books  for  Schools"  booklet. 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  254  Washington  St.,  Boston 
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/2mo,  paper t  net,  2J  tents    - 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SITUATION    - 

t2mo,  paper,  net,  jo  cents    - 


No.  4.    ETHICS  IN  THE  SCHOOL     - 

tame,  paper,  net,  25  cents 

No.  5.    THE  CHILD  AND  THE  CURRICULUM 

i2mo,  paper,  net,  25  cents 


By  ELLA  FLAGG 
postpaid,  54  cents 

By  JOHN 
postpaid,  97  cents 

By  JOHN 
Postpaid,  $3  cents 

By  ELLA   FLAGG 
postpaid,  27  cents 


YOUNG 
DEWEY 
DEWEY 

YOUNG 


postpaid,  28  cent*    By  JOHN  DEWEY 

YOUNG 


No.  6.  TYPES  OF  MODERN  EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  By  ELLA  FLAGG 

isme,  paper,  net,  25  cents  postpaid,  28  cents 

Price  /or  series  on  one  order  to  same  address,  net,  $IJ0/  postpaid,  $1.67 


»r  S.U  h  D.aUr^      g|g    ^^f^    ftf    gftlCftgO    Plt$$,     gMttgO,     HHiOH 


or 


Mothers  and  fathers,  do  you 
realize  that  in  order- to  main- 
tain the  perfect  health  of 
your  children,  they  must  re- 
ceive the  proper  proportions 
of  heat,  bone  and  muscle- 
making  and  nerve  and  brain- 
building  food? 

SHREDDED 
YrST  BISCUIT 

contains  all  these  food  properties  in  correct  proportion. 
In  providing  it,  you  are  supplying  a  food  that  properly 
and  completely  nourishes  the  whole  body  and  that  will 
make  men  and  women  with  sound  teeth,  strong  bones,  firm  flesh, 
elastic  muscles  and  good  nerve  and  brain  power. 


8uy   it   of  your  Grocer.      Send    for  "The 
[Cook  Book  illustrated  in  colors),  FREE.    Addre 


lal   Que: 


THE  NATURAL   FOOD   COMPANY,   Niagara    Falls,  N.  Y. 


OUTING  SPOTS 

IN  THE 

NORTHWEST 

There  are  many  places  in  the  country  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  some  inexpensive,  others 
better  and  more  expensive,  where  one  can  spend  the  summer  days  pleasantly  and  healthfully. 
Among  these  are  Walker,  in  the  Leech  Lake  country,  and  Detroit  and  Itatlle  Lake  in  the  Lake 
Park  region  in  Minnesota;  Eaton's  ranch,  near  Medora,  N.  D.;  Hunter's  Hot  Springs  in  the 
Yellowstone  valley,  and  Missoula  and  the  Bitter-Root  valley,  in  Montana ;  Lakes  1'end  d'Oreille 
and  Cour  d'Alene,  Idaho;  North  Yakima  in  eastern  Washington,  and  Green  River  Hot  Springs 
in  the  Cascades;  Tacoma,  Seattle,  fort  Townsend,  Port  Angeles,  and  Victoria  on  Puget 
Sound,  and  many  places  along  the  Columbia  river  and  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Portland  as  a 


Thos 


Puget  Sound  and  Col 


it  of  the  Mississippi  who  wish  a 


icided  change  should  go  to  the  Rockies  or  the 
untry.  We  Can  only  hint  at  these  things  here, 
can,  and  we  will  try  to  give  you  the  needed 
in.     And  don't  forget  that  Yellowstone  Park  is 


MtJRRAY&LANMAN'S 

FLORIDA  WATER. 


Skiiv  Diseases 

If  you  suffer  from  Eczema, 
Salt  Rheum,  Ringworm,  Itch. 
Ivy  Poison,  Acne,  or  other 
skin  troubles, 

Hydrozone 


Cures  sunburn  in  24  hours.  In  cases 
of  Prickly  Heat  and  Hives  it  will  stop 
itching  at  once,  also  will  relieve  mos- 

Hydroaone  is  a  scientific  Germicide. 
Used  and  endorsed  tiy  leading  physi- 
cians.  It  la  absolutely  harmless, 

yet  most  p&tuerful  healing  agent. 
As  these  diseases  are  rauscd  by  pai 


rally  ci 


..   list    S, 


Sold  by  lemdini  dragglta. 


59  W.  Prince  St., 


Copy  Tour  Letter  While  You  Write 

BT  USIHG  THE 

CARBON  LETTER  TAB 

Lttttr  Copying  Made  Ckeafer,  Cleaner,  and  Mare  Convenient 

100  Letters  and  100  Copies  in  Each  Book.     Bound  in  Board 
Covers  with  Carbon,  Ready  for  Use 

LaMM  Stn»  (8«.i0,  Ruled  01  Plain 90.1S 

Not*  «>•  (4i  g«),  Ruled  or  Pi.iu .JO 

Seat  HUfit  *n  receipt  ef  price 

S.  D.  CHILD5  &  CO. 


d    for  C 


X  Supplies 


-149  MONROE  ST.,  CMetc* 


It  \>oYjS  (ioodWorx 
ItDobj  TAor^VoRK 


"Doer. 


AQUAHEROTYlANDMARK 

More  thanWOj'mifhPremieriTvpcwritcri 
are  used  by  (he  City  ^Departments 
havinj  Office?  in  tln^MBuildin^'. 


Agb.lns( 

Temperalurc  Changei 

The  Standard  Sanitary 
Underwear  for  Men,  Women 
and   Children. 

ALL  WEIGHTS  FOR  ALL  WANTS 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Physicians. 

Alio  various  JA  EGER  Navtltics  ami 

Specialties. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

DR.  JAEGER  S.  W.  I.  tO.'S  OWH  STORES. 

NEW  YORK  :3M  Filth  Ave,  1ST  Brondtfay. 

BROOKLYN  :  504  Fulton  Street. 

BOSTON  :  230-132  Boy  I*  loo  Street. 


SEW  THIS*H**"*t*£l 

>  DEVICE  s;i,b:r„i",j 

[(»'  IN  YOUR         c°ff™id"k,"'-,to4 

*COAT^iS3 

SLEEVE  ltW^-^1 


LVl 


they  necaMaundcring 
T  a  dime.  Price  jw*.  amir. 
%  WOODMAN  CO..  Bui  2872.  Bwton. 


>r  sot-Is.  lo'r  i. 


with  tho 

EARL    BUTTONER 


ALPHA  HFQ.  CO.,  131  Milk  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


TIPTOP? 


TO  PROVE  SSrlS 

lOO  copies  from  Pen-written  and 
50  COf>i*a  from   Typewritten  origin  >1 

on  io  diy»*  trial"    °  °" 

'!."';,1, ,,.".;'.!. ,',.!!    '-',    .  ,',■  N.'!'  :.    ■'    :'■  ■  ■         -h. 

■  eJJeS  per«n...D.»5.00  »t. 

Felix  C.  Daus  Duplicator  Co..  u..u-.  nid<-;..  mjohn  St.,  n*>w  York 


4  Trains  a  Day 


and  C.  H.  <a.  D.  Ry. 

Only  8  Hours 

CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


CHAS.  H.  ROCKWELL,        FRANK  j.  REED, 

Traffic  Miflaggr,  Gun.  Pits.  Ag!. 

200  Custom  House  Plata,   CHICAGO, 


^AULEAVIRT* 

a  L  e  "JbUNTAIN'pEN 

DeA^.c     ■  "■     ■    " 


;,  Bi.ooMsBUku.l'A.- 


TXTHY  not  use  a  clear    Fountain 
Pen,  one  that  will  writs  and 
write    always,     without     skipping;, 
blotting;,  or  scratching? 

The  above  Fountain  Pen  is  and 
has  been  sold  on  its  merits  all  over 
the  world  for  sixteen  years,  and  is 
unconditionally  guaranteed. 


&/>e  "HAMMOND"  Typewriter 

(NEW     MANIFOLDCR) 
"The    Greatest    Typewriter    o/   the   Two    Hemispheres." 


Judge  a  machine  by  its  work. 

Hammond  work  is  incomparable. 

The  Hammond  Typewriter  was  origi- 
nally intended  for  high-class  trade  — 
people  who  wished  the  best.  The  excel- 
lent work,  interchangeable  type,  visible 
writing,  and  ease  of  operation,  place 
the  Hammond  In  a   class  all   by   itself. 

Durability    proven. 
A     matter     of     fact. 


Branch  offices  in  all  principal  cities.    Representatives  everywhere. 

THE    HAMMOND    TYPEWRITER    COMPANY 

FACTORY  A1TD  GENERAL  OFFICES: 
69th  to  70th  St  a.,  But  River,  Hew  York,  N.  Y.,  TJ.  8.  A. 


-THE  NAME  IS  EVERYTHING.- 

Esterbrook 


on    a    pen    is 
guarantee    of 


absolute 
^lits  excellence 


The  Esterbrook  steel  Pen  Co. 

Work*,  Camdtn,  N.  J.        26  John  Stmt,  K.  Y. 


of   Service 

alu-ayi  proves  the  absolute 
mprt  macy  of  the 

Remington 

Typewriter 


Gfte  SUN 

Typewriter  No.  2 

Type  Bar  Machine 

Visible  Writing 

Highest  Speed 

Manifolding 


Most  Perfect  Work  of  All 
The  Only  High  Grade  Writing  Ma- 
chine Sold  at  a  Reasonable  Price 
A  Revelation 


Price 


oiiy  $40. 


'JO  ,, 


0  introduce  it 
INVESTIGATE 
Sun  Typewriter  Co. 


Generalities  are  not  Convincing  I 

fox  '"typewriter 


Compile  1): 


"THE  FOX"  with  othei 


e  ball 


key  dip,  (hi 

(..Yimiurison  beside  any 
ly  so  mm.  larir  <r. 


raring  carriage,  ibe 


Typewriter   will 
re  displacing  all 
'The  Fox;"  the  reason  is 
superior  machine.    Wc  want 
o  examine  ihe  Fok.     Our  free  Irial  plan  cna- 
any  responsible  firm  or  person 


other  typewriters  » 


,  .lays. 


u  tort 


parisoh  and  trial.     Catalogue  on  requesl. 

FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Ltd. 

SnO-570  IttOHl  SI.  6RAND  RAMOS.  MICH. 


Cfte  gwmttt ft  (Quarter 

of  %ty  IHntoemtp  of  Chicago 


Affords  special  opportunity  for 
study  in  all  Schools  and  Colleges 


THE    FIRST   TERM,    JUNE    1 7TH    TO   JULY    24TH 
THE    SECOND    TERM,    JULY    25TH    TO    SEPTEMBER  3D 


Instruction  will  be  given  in  igoj  in 

The  Colleges  of  Arts,  of  Literature,  of  Science,  of 
Commerce  and  Administration 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature 

The  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science 

The  Law  School 

The  School  of  Medicine 

The  Divinity  School 

The  School  of  Education 


A  circular  of  information  will  be  sent  on  application  to 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Established  1857 


The  Pennoyer 

(Betweeu  Chicago  r nd  Milwaukee  ua 

C.  AN.  W.  Ry.) 
KENOSHA,  WISCONSIN. 

A  Health -Resort;  A  Rest -Cure 

MI«c«lAlltn'iitriM<ii(  ■■'■'.'lir '.li'.,  ,...r-.     H, ■:,,'■■ 

tifiil   ,:[-.. m„|-   ■!'■:   ■.,■„■-:   will.    l..-.lf    mil..   Luke 
Mi, -Li. mi.  fr.mi;w.   i'--l  sumni.-rs:  110  malaria. 
For  illustrated  prospectus  address 

N.  A.  PENNOYER,  M.D.,  Mgr. 

Chicago  Office.  70  Stat*  St. 

Dr.  Peunoyer's  bouts  2  to  4  Tuesdays. 


I  All  history  Is  recordea  i 

jbut  history  does  not  reci 
lbetterinkthan  CARTER'S 


Compartment  Sleepers 
Standard  Open  Sleepers 
Palace  Parlor  Cars 
Table  d'hote  Diners 
Luxurious  Day  Coaches 


BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 

CHICAGO  to 
INDIANAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI 

LOUISVILLE 
AND     SOUTH 

Ask  for  Tickets  via  the  "  Big  Four." 
J.  C.  TUCKER,  G.  N.  A., 


Pen  Extravagan 


ink  joints  under  the  fineer-gra 
and  other  ' '  good  old  leaiui 
arc  cosily  enough.    Contrast  !h 

users o!  the  Middle  Ioinl"Mod 
cm"  Fountain  P* 
d  by  A. 


A.  A.  Waterman  &  i 


DON'T  wait  for  signs  of  a  breakdown  before 
you  start  to  build  up.  The  human  engine 
requires  the  right  kind  of  fuel  to  keep  it  run- 
nine  at  its  fullest  capacity— it  demands  a  blood- 
builder,  a  nerve-quieter,  a  force-giver. 

You  can  forestall  the  wear  and  tear  on  your  sys- 
tem, protect  yourself  against  the  inroads  of  sickness, 
and  insure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  by  taking,  morn- 
small  glass  of  Pabst  Malt 


noon  and  night. 
Extract,  The  Best  Tome. 


ing: 


It  will  aid  your  digestion,  help  your  stomach  get 
all  the  nutriment  from  the  food  you  eat,  enrich  your 
blood,  steady  your  nerves,  quiet  your  neart  action, 
put  an  edge  on  your  appetite,  and,  in  doing  this, 
give  you  renewed  health  and  vitality. 

"  I  have  prescribed  your  preparation  (or  the  put  two  yean,  and 
can  honestly  say  that  your  '  Best*  Tonic  is  one  of  the  but  reproduc- 
tive and  strength -giving  tonics  at  our  command  in  all  forms  of  debility 
—  d  poor  digestion.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  die 
'-  : •— -  -  *— '  -' -ic  is  needed."— J.  R.  Smith,  M.  D., 


profession  v 
War 


>,  M.. 


a  fint-claii  M 


SEND    YOUR    ADDRESS    FOR   BOOKLET 

Pabst  Extract  Department 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Bausch  ®  Lomb 

Photographic 

LENSES  and  SHUTTERS 

Sold  'Round  the  'World 

lire  made  bv  r  1  fc r -  <,1<!.->1  :<rvl  tics)  r^ulplu^!  ]>-ir-  lii.iiini;  r-i;iNi.!mi.  nr 


Are  Regularly  Furnished  on  All  High  Grade  Cameras 

making  ir  piw-il,lr/  m  iio  mnv  kinrl  .,?  I'lmfnirruphv,  ;,rni  i!ir  l,r-i  |  iIhiiulji  .i:*l.  ■,■  v<  ir>i  one  ournil. 
[f   your   camera   has   n    BaV'scIi    &    Lome   lens   or    shutter   you   can    compete    foi    [lie 

$3,000.00    for    Photographs 

isofferedabinlulely  without  r«m-  in  users  uf  our  lenses  and  shutters,    Sntdf/r /Iveilrt. 


,log  of  P 


,1  i;:.,- 


;,  Mici 


.opes,  IV>j« 


Bausch  <SX  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


vm     1  our  Vacation  ^H™ 

Burlington 

Route 

F       in  Colorado      1 

II        TOURIST  TICKETS  FOR  HALF  FARE       I 

IK             A  Colorado  trip  this  year  will  cost  very  little.      Wc            ■ 
IK                 are  eoiny   to  sell    round  trip   tickets   [rum   Chicago               M 
I^L               [i,r  *W-      Pram  St.  Louis  fct.5.     Practical Iv   half              fl 
|^&                fare.     This  will  enable  tieople  of  moderate                 ^M 
^^L                               to  spend  their  holiday  in  the  do-                 ^^H 
]  l^^^k                 lightful    Colorado    country.       Special                  ^^H 
^^k                 tickets  will  be  sold  July  i  to  to  for                  ^^H 
^^^k                  even  less             named  above.                    _^^H 

rr»HERE  is  a  popular  Idea 
_|     that   prices  in  Colorado 

costs  money  ■'  every  lime  you 

This   notion   Is  not   correct. 
Vouch,  li.,;  in  Colorado  cum- 

crate   sum.    At   the    hotels, 
boatainji  houses  and   ranches 
you  can  aocure  excellent  quar- 
ters and  capital  tari'   lor  Irom 

'  OLirHnnu-Hc.uk  ut  Colorado 
lelis  all  ahout  it,     Send  lor  a 
copy,     lfsl.ee.                               . 

V.  S.  El'STlS. 
hUBJrHgtt  rtahicllanmiei. 

C.  H.  ftzQ.  Ky.  Co.                j 
«l  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

U  IF  I  US  MOV 


Is  more  than 
soap  yet  costs  no 
more;  it  disinfects 
while  cleansing. 
Lifebuoy's  anti- 
septic properties 
safeguard  your 
health;  ordinary 
soaps   do   not. 


Buy  a  cake  of  Lifebuoy  Soap,  use  it    all  up,   and  if  not  entire! 
satisfactory,  money  will  be  promptly  refunded  by  dealer. 


Buffalo 
Lithia  Water 

Its  Reputation  does  not  Depend  upon  "Talking  Points." 
It  is  Offered  to  the  Public  upon  its  Record  of  Results 
Accomplished.  Nothing  save  an  Actual  Test  can  be 
More  Satisfactory  to  the  Patient  than  the  Testimony 
of  Eminent  Medical  Men  who  have  Repeatedly 
Tested  its  Merits  in  Brig'ht's  Disease*  Albuminuria 
Renal  Calculi,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  and  all  Uric 
Acid  Troubles. 


CyrUS  Edson,  A.   M.,   M.  D.,  Health  Cammiaianer  of  New   Ytrk  City 
ant  of  PJianmuy,  New  York  City;  firamim 

"I  have  prescribed    BUFFALO  LlTHU 
WATER  with  great  benefit  in  Bright**  Disease." 

Dr.  William  H.  Drummond,  /  >  i*  furitpntdena,   > 

'anadtu    "In   the  nic    N'ephritU  (Bright'* 

Disease  •>{  the  KUney*)  of  Gouty  and  8  u  well  as  in  the  giavei 

'   Pregnancy,  I  bave  rani -.1  BUtTTUjO  LlTHIA SKATER  tlJ  act  " 

veritable  antidote,  an<l  I  kttOVf  of  no  Otbe3  natural  a^eut  pcweeswlng  this  iinpor- 

T.  Griswold  Comstock,  A.  M..  M.  D.,  ./St.  Louis,  Aft.,  says:  "I  li«v< 
often  prescribed  BUFFALO  LlTHIA lfiATEK  in  Gon^r  and  Rhennmtic conditio! 
and  in  Renal  Calculi,  accompanied  with  Renal  Colic,  mid  tlmyfl  with  the  raw 
siitisfactiiry  results.  In  Renal  Calculi,  where  there  ts  an  excess  of  Uric  Acid,  it  i 
especially  efficacious." 

Dr.  Jos.   Holt,   ■"'  A '■■-   Ortnm,  /:  x- President  <f  the  Stair  Board  , 

I  have  prescribed  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WATER  m  «*Tectioi 
afghe  kidneys  and  u  nurtkulnrly  in  Gouty  subjects,  in  Albuminuria 

..I  the  Hl.it]  iler  and   Urethra.     V 
in  large-  claw  of  cases  usually  ma 

•it  sire  Itigne**.  unler,  wliich    ulraiss  :>t   no  i|u»U(in  i 


: 

an 


BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WAITER  L*  >•><  ■*  'J  Jrossi".  .»d  «™«™  eramiij. 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  SPRINCS,  VIRCINIA. 


Finest  in  the  World 

BAKER'S 
COCOA 


CHOICE  RECIPES,  Bo  PAGES,  SENT  FREE 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Inumm  i/to.       DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
■tO  Hlftnst  A.*vardj  In  Evrop*  and  Amtrico 


WEBER 
PIANOS 

THE   WEBER   TONE 

IS  THE   IDEAL 

PIANO  TONE 


WEBER.  PIANO  COMPANY. 

lOS  Fifth  Ave.,  New  YorK. 
266  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


K> 


OPENING  THE  SUMMER  HOME    is  a  dirtY  job.  but  you  can 
accomplish   it   without  marring   v°ur  hands   if  vou  carry 
HAND  SAPOLIO   with  you.  It  is  the  dainty   woman's  friend, ; 
and  will  heep  her  fingers  soft  and  white  under  all  conditions] 
A  safeguard  in  the  Manicures  absence.  A  gentle  means  to  a  der:— " 
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THIS  BOOK 
DOES  NOT  CIRCULATE 


OK 

RCULATE  . 


